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Art.  I.  1 .  urf  Chronological  History  of  the  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries in  the  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean;  illustrated  mth 
Charts  and  other  Plates.  By  James  Burney,  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy.     5  vols.  4to»     1813  and  1816. 

2.  An  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  mth  an  original  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of 
their  language.  Compiled  and  arranged  from  the  extensive 
Communications  of  Mr.  William  Mariner,  several  years  resident 
in  those  islands.    By  John  Martin,  M.D.     2  vols.  8vo.     1817. 

3.  Transactions  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

npHE  first  of  these  works  is  a  masterly  digest  of  the  voyages  in 
^  the  South  Sea,  previous  to  those  celebrated  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery performed  during  the  present  reign.  For  such  an  under- 
taking the  author  possessed  every  requisite  of  local  knowledge^  as 
well  as  practical  and  theoretical  acquirements.  He  accompanied 
Capt.  Cook  in  his  last  two  voyages,  and  the  pupil  was  not  unworthy 
of  such  a  master.  His  book  displays  a  rare  union  of  nautical 
science  and  literary  research;  the  manner  is  plain  and  seaman-like, 
as  it  should  be ;  there  is  no  affectation  of  any  kind,  and  the  liberal 
and  humane  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  honourable  to  his  profession 
and  his  country.  The  second  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
narratives  which  we  have  ever  perused. 

Iq  one  of  our  early  Numbers*  we  noticed  the  narrative  of  a  four 
years'  residence  at  Tongataboo;  collected  from  the  communications 
of  a  quondam  missionary,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pigott.  Mr.  Mariner 
has  been  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  more  competent  editor,  and 
being  himself  an  observant  as  well  as  a  respectable  man,  his  recol- 
lections, aided  by  the  well-directed  curiosity  and  indefatigable  dili- 
gence of  his  friend,  have  produced  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory 
account  of  a  savage  or  semi-savage  people  ever  laid  before  the 
public. 

William  Mariner,  in  ^e  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  engaged  as 
captainVclerk  in  the  Port  au  Prince  privateer  and  whaler,  going 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  captain,  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  sea  under  Mariner's  father.  The  lad's  edu- 
cation had  been  better  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  those  who  are 
designed  for  this  way  of  life :  he  had  learnt  some  Latin  and  more 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  440. 
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French^  and  hod  nnrie  much  projr«Bs  in  hbtory  and  igtogriphj 
for  hi»  age.  His  spint  was  adventareiWy  mind  ausceptibiey  active 
and  eager  for  knowledge,  and  his  disposition  good.  In  February, 
1805 f  he  sailed  for  the  Soutb  Seas.  After  many  of  those  buccaneer* 
ing  adventures  which  aggravate  the  evils  of  war,  vtrithout,  in  the 
slightest  degree^  affecting  its  decision  or  accelerating  its  end,  the 
captain  died,  and  the  ship,  not  beiog  permitted  to  enter  the  elost 
harbour  at  Owhyheei  because  ther^  was  a  sick  mm  on  bo^rd,  and 
the  natives  wore  s^pprehensiv^  of  contagion,  bore  away  for  Ota- 
heite — taking  on  board  eight  of  the  Sandwich  islanders,  as  she  was 
ID  want  of  (uinds  on  account  of  a  leak.  The  leak  increased  ahmi* 
ingly :  they  misled  O^aheite  by  reason  ^f  an  adverse  cuirrent,  steered 
therefore  for  the  Friendly  islands;,  and  at  tbe  end  of  November, 
1806,  anchored  at  the  N.  W.  point  of  Jjefooga-^where  Captnin 
Cook  had  anchored  in  Ms^y  1777* 

The  natives  came  immediately  on  board  wkh  a  presei^  of  pro- 
visions:  a  Sandwich  islander  was  with  them,  who  spQke  English. 
He  had  sailed  in  an  American  to  Manilla  and  from  thence  to  theae 
islands,  whe^-e  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  This  man  endeavoured  to 
convince  them  that  the  natives  were  disposed  towards  them  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  One  of  his  countrymen  on  board  thought  other- 
wise, declared  his  opinion  that  treachery  was  intended,  and  advised 
Mr.  Brown,  the  whaling  master,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel,  to  send  all  the  natives  out  of  the  ship,  except  a 
few  chiefs.  Brown  was  an  imperious,  wrong-headed  and  wrong- 
hearted  man,  and  instead  of  attending  to  this  prudent  counsel, 
threatened  to  flog  the  poor  fellow  who  gave  it  Th^  next  day  was 
Sunday,  and  the  men,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  on  Sunday, 
at  whatever  place  they  had  touched,  asked  leave  to  go  on  shore. 
Brown  replied  that  they  might  go  to  hell  if  they  pleased,  but  that 
they  should  not  go  on  shore  till' die  work  was  done  on  board,  for  he 
had  ordered  them  to  careen  the  vessel.  Presendy  nineteen  of  the 
ipen  went  ashore  in  defiance  of  him,  and  some  of  them  took  their 
clothes,  meaning  never  to  return  to  the  ship, — for  Brown  had  made 
liimself  greatly  disliked  by  his  tyrannical  and  brutal  conduct.  The 
day  did  not  pass  over  without  danger,  but  as  the  men  took  the  alarm 
in  time.  Brown  was  roused  to  some  little  exertion :  he  objected  to 
have  so  many  armed  natives  on  board :  two  chiefs,  who  Mere  at  that 
time  preparing  to  massacre  the  crew,  exerted  themselves  to  clear  the 
ship  at  his  remonstrance,  and  the  devoted  victims  thus  obtained  one 
night's  respite  from  their  fate.  On  the  following  morning  about 
300  natives  came  on  board,  and  Tooi  Tooi,  the  Sandwich  islander, 
who  was  the  main  agent  in  the  conspiracy,  invited  Brown  to  go  on 
shore :  he  complied  immediately,  and  went  unarmed.  About  half 
an  hoiur  afterwards.  Mariner,  who  was  writing  in  the  steerage, 
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CMKS  pp  tp  t^  (u^tdp  for  l^e  §^  fif  Uie  lig^t,  tp  meijid  M^  pfH* 
t-^VwgiMp  h(e  spinr  iix'  Pil»»,  l^hp  W^  left  m  poinBi^y  »t9indii|g 
W  9^|iib  0P4  ^ndie^iouriflig,  by  eigne,  to  prev^t  more  of  the  l^ttivei 
^(ipfii  ^^pnwg  pa  boar4*  JoHDediately  ikey  «et  Mp  ^  lou^  cry,  9|i4 
0ne  of  Xh^m  IcnpdMed  biqa  down  witb  a  club..  Mariner  ^pmec)  fiboM^ 
|9  fiAQ  tpw:9rid  ihe  ^xHtofm,  vben  a  savage  icaMgbt  hin^  by  th^ 
hwi ;  hfi  ^engageid  bhpsyeif,  re^cbi^d  the  gun-rooqi^  and  ^dioig 
ihexQOfier  |l.here^  tbey  fled  to  the  magazine,  ^'here,  after  a  short 
<H>nifpkationy  th^  !C»me  to  the  xesojution  of  revenging  ihjeir  cpnir 
Ff^es  fjp^  procuHqgfor  tbennseives  an  easy  death  by  bloiy^ing  up  the 
xre^^ej.  With  this  purpose  the  lad  went  back  to  the  gun-room  {qf 
MwX  and  *8te^l;  bpt  .the  boarding  pii^es  had  been  throjwm  down  tb^ 
guttle  upw  the  arm-chest :  he  could  not  remove  then)  without 
«n^ing  a  no^e,  which  the  savages  would  have  heard,  ai|d  therefone 
iie  ^turpied  to  the  magazine.  The  cooper  was  in  great  distress  ^ 
4ie  japprqhQnsion  of  immc;diate'dea^ : — MaJ:iner,  M^ith  a  bravie  fee(- 
»iog,  |>|rbpos^  that  they  should  go  upon  deck  and  be  (dlled  at  qnoe 
while  their  enemies  w«re  hot  with  slaughter, — rather  than  jbe  subr 
jected  to  cooler  cruelties.  Accordingly  he  led  the  way,  aod  peeing 
^e  Simdwicher,  Tooi  Tooi,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  jcahin> 
lifted  ,oS  the  hatch,  jumped  into  the  cabin,  presented  his  open 
hands  tp  the  Sand^^her,  and  addressing  him  by  a  word  of  friendly 
iH^lfttatipn  amPPg  those  islapders,  asked  if  he  m^nt  to  kill  him,.aQ4 
m4  he  w^  re^dy  to  die.  Tooi  Tooi  promised  him  that  he  shqul^ 
papt  be  hurt,  fpr  the  ^chiefs  were  in  possession  of  the  ship,  and  taking 
Jbim  and  ^  copper  .under  his  protection,  led  them  upon  d^ok 
towj^d  ^ne  of  the  chiefs  .who  had  conduqted  the  enterprize. 

4- (inpre  frightful  ^ppctaole  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  ^ 
iie<^  pr^eoted — a  ^  short  squab'  naked  savage,  about  fifty  y^efiqi 
^  age,  sat  upon  the  companion,  with  a  seaman's  jacket  soaked 
In  bkK>d  thrown  over, one  shonlder,  and  his  club,  spattered  with 
blood  And  bniins,  ii^pon  the  other.  A  paralytic  motion  of  qne  eyf^ 
imd  one  side  pf  the  mouth  incr^sed  the  f rightfulness  of  his  appeai:* 
aiwe.  There  were  two  and  twenty  dead  bodies  upon  the  deck,  perr 
Hect^  i|aked,]aid(Side  by  side,  and  so  dreadfully  battered  about  the 
h^  that  scarcely  any  of  them  could  berecogni^sed.  A  mancounte4 
.them  and  reported,  their  number,  after  which  they  were  immediately 
itbrown  oveH>oard.  The  savages  were. satisfied  with  their  success^ 
4and  abstained  from  any  superfluous  murders.  They  had  spared  two 
jof  the  creyv,  and  detaining  the  cooper  on  board  they  sent  Mariner 
pn  shoi^  under  charge  of  a  petty  chief,  whojtript  him  of  his  simt 
|ipon  the  way.  The  boy,went  with  a  sort  of  desperateindiffe^ence^ 
{ir^pared  for  whatever  might  befal  him.  Brov^n  was  lying  4^d 
upon  the  beaeh,— and  thi^ee  of  the  mutineers  were  stretched  in  th^ 
same  condition  near  a  fire^  where  the  natives  were  about  totbsdbe 
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some  hogs.  They  led  Mariner  away  and  stript  him  of  his  trow- 
sersy  exposing  him  thus  naked  to  the  sun,  which  blistered  his  skia 
shockingly.  Some  of  the  natives  came  up  every  now  and  then  to 
examine  him,  and  give  scope  to  the  cruel  propejnsities  of  penerted 
human  nature.  They  spat  upon  him,  threw  sticks  and  cocoa-shells 
at  him  which  cut  his  head  in  several  places,  and  led  him  about  as 
fast  as  the  soreness  of  his  bare  feet  would  enable  him  to  walk. 
The  first  who  took  compassion  upon  him  was  a  woman,  who  hap- 
pening to  pass  by  gave  him  an  apron,  with  which  he  was  permitted 
to  cover  himself.  Weary  at  length  with  their  brutal  mockery  hii 
persecutors  went  into  a  hut  to  drink  cava,  and  made  him  sit  down 
in  the  corner,  it  being  disrespectful  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior.  While  they  were  regaling  themselves  a  man  entered  in 
haste  and  took  him  away :  Finow,  the  king  of  the  island,  seeing 
the  boy  on  board,  had  taken  a  liking  to  him  ;  he  fancied  him  to  be 
the  captain's  son  or  perhaps  a  young  chief  of  consequence  in  his 
own  country,  and  had  given  orders  to  spare  his  life  whatever  other 
4)lood  it  might  be  necessary  to  shed  hi  seizing  the  vessel. 

When  the  poor  boy  was  brought  before  Finow,  foot  sore, 
coveted  with  dirt,  his  head  wounded  in  many  places  and  his  skin 
Mistered  by  the  sun,  the  women  who  belonged  to  this  savage  chief 
uttered  a  general  cry  of  compassion,  and  beat  their  breasts  at  seeing 
hirti.  Finow  put  his  nose  to  the  boy's  forehead, — which  is  a  mark 
of  friendly  salutation ;  he  was  sent  to  wash  himself  at  a  pond,  and 
.was  then  anointed  all  over  with  sandal-wood  oil,  which  alleviated 
the  pain  of  his  wounds  and  refreshed  him  greatly;  a  mat  was  given 
him  to  lie  down,  and  being  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  wretched- 
ness he  presently  fell  fast  asleep.  About  fourteen  of  the  Port  au 
•Prince's  crew  had  escaped  from  the  massacre,  they  were  efiiployed 
to  bring  the  ship  close  in  shore ;  her  carronades  and  powder  were 
landed  for  Finow's  use,  and  she  was  then  burnt  for  her  iron-work. 
Tooi  Tooi  advised  Finow  to  put  all  the  Englishmen  to  death,  lest 
^hen  another  ship  arrived  they  shovld  tell  their  countrymen  what 
)iad  happened,  and  thus  produce  a  dreadful  vengeance.  Fortu- 
liately  for  them  Finow  was  too  much  a  savage  to  comprehend  the 
*  policy  of  this  advice :  what  he  had  done  appeared  to  him  com- 

Sletely  justifiable  upon  the  ground  of  his  own  interest,  and  Mr. 
lariner  says,  he  thought  that  white  people  were  of  too  generous 
and  foi^iving  a  temper  to  take  revenge.  He  gave  these  men  leave 
to  build  a  vessel,  and  endeavour  to  reach  Norfolk  island ;  but  hap- 
pening to  notch  one  of  their  axes  at  the  work,  he  refused  them  the 
use  of  the  tools  any  longer :  all  hopes  of  escape  were  therefore 
removed  except  from  the  arrival  of  some  vessel;  and  resigning  them- 
selves to  their  fate  they  adapted  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  t6 
ths  manners  of  the  country. 
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As  Mr.  Mariner's  adventures  are  from  this  time  connected  Mrith 
the  history  of  the  Tonga  Islands^  Dr.  Martin  has  here  briefly  re- 
presented their  then  existijng  state.  The  missionaries,  in  1797, 
found  these  islands  in  as  high  a  state  of  cultivation  and  beauty  as 
they  appeared  to  their  first  discoverer,  Tasman,  and  to  Captain 
Cook,  vi'ho  thought  himself  transported  into  the  most  fertile  places 
of  Europe.  '  There  was  not/  says  this  great  navigator, '  an  inch  of 
waste  ground :  the  roads  occupied  no  more  space  than  was  abso*- 
lutely  necessary ;  the  fences  did  not  take  up  above  four  inches  each, 
and  even  this  was  not  wholly  lost,  for  in  many  were  planted  some 
useful  trees  or  plants.  It  was  everywh'fere  the  same ;  change  of 
place  altered  not  the  scene:  nature,  assisted  by  a  little  art,  no 
where  appears  in  more  splendour  than  here.'  In  1799  a  revolu- 
tion took  place,  and  from  that  time  these  islands  have  been  almost 
uninterruptedly  a  theatre  of  horrors. 

Toogoo  Ahoo,*  king,  or,  according  to  the  native  title,  How,  of 
the  Tonga  islands,  is  represented  by  Mr.  Mariner  as  a  man  of  that 
capriciouis  and  wanton  cruelty  which  tlie  possession  of  unbounded 
power  produces  in  an  evil  disposition.  '  On  one  occasion  he  gave 
orders,  which  were  instantly  obeyed,  that  twelve  of  his  cooks,  who 
were  always  in  waiting  at  his  public  ceremony  of  drinking  cava, 
should  undergo  the  amputation  of  their  left  arms,  merely  to  distin- 
guish them  from  other  men,  and  for  ibe  vanity  of  rendering  himself 
singular  by  this  extraordinary  exercise  of  his  authority.'  No  act  of 
firantic  wickedness  is  incredible  in  a  tyrant, — nor  tiny  act  of  fiendish 
cruelty  in  a  savage :  this  man  was  both.  His  uncle,  Finow  Loo- 
galalla,  (or  Lukolallo,  as  it  is  written  in  the  missionary  voyage,) 
father  of  the  Finow  whose  history  Mr.  Mariner  records,  had  ex- 
pected to  succeed  to  the  Howship  instead  of  his  nephew ;  chagrin  at 
the  disappointment  was  thought  to  have  shortened  his  life,  and  the 
missionaries  repeat  a  report  that  with  his  dying  breath  he  charged 
his  sons  to  kill  their  cousin  Toogoo  Ahoo.  Mr.  Mariner  gives  a 
patriotic  colouring  to  the  action, — but  it  was  the  act  of  savage 
against  savage,  one  merciless  barbarian  against  another.  Toobo 
Neuha  took  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy :  he  and  his  brotlier  Finow 
waited  on  the  How  with  a  present, — thus  they  obtained  a  pretext 
for  remaining  that  night,  with  their  followers,  near  his  house.  Their 
followers  were  stationed  round  it  to  dispatch  all  who  might  attempt 
to  escape,  and  Toobo  Neuha  entered  with  his  axe  to  commit  the 
murder.  The  missionary  (who  in  the  subsequent  war  contracted 
a  guilt  ten^fol(>>  more  daoniing  than  his  apostasy)  says^  that  he 
ascertained  his  victim  in  the  darkness  by  the  perfumed  oil  on  his 
head  which   is  used  only  by  the  principal  chief.     To  have  killed 

•  The  inissionariesi  who  generaUy  use  th«  D  where  Mr.  Mariner  places  a  T,  call 
lum  Dugonagaboola,  thinking  this  to  be  bis  title.    His  Ranie  thej  write  Tooga  Howe. 
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faim  sleeping  would  not  have  gratified  the  p^dn^  tvhMev^  it  ^as, 
l¥hich  instigated  the  deed.  He  struck  hiffi  dA  the  face  with  his 
Irand^  and  as  he  started  from  a  deep  sleep  at  the  blow^  exclaimed^ 
^s  I,  Toobo  Neuha !  and  drove  doWn  the  deadly  weapon.  He 
snatched  up  a  child  of  three  years  old  whom  the  slain  chief  had 
adoptedi  and  rescued  him  from  the  massacre>-^btit  the  modt  beaU^ 
tiful  women  of  Tonga>  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  the  How,  were 
butchered  by  his  followers!  Dr.  Martin  says,  that  ias  he  entered 
the  house,  and  saw  them  sleeping  on  either  hand,  perfumed  witb 
i^andal-wood  and  their  necks  strung  with  wreaths  of  the  freshest 
flowers,  be  could  have  wept  over  their  fate — '  but  the  freedom 
of  his  country  was  at  stake.'  Such  language  is  worse  than  novt^ 
6ensical,  and  deserves  to  be  severely  reprehended.  The  free- 
dom of  Tonga !  Supposing  freedom  bad  ever  been  thought  of  or 
dreamt  of  in  these  islands,  or  that  any  person  there  knew  any  thing  * 
^bout  freedom,  iii  what  manner  was  it  to  be  promoted  by  knocking 
out  the  brains  of  these  innocent  women  i  Was  not  the  object  of 
the  chief  accomplished  by  the  single  murder  of  the  How  i  The 
murders  which  Dr.  Martin  makes  his  sentimental  and  patriotic 
savage  lament,  he  might  have  prevented  by  a  word ; — the  wicked* 
ness  wad  gratuitous^  a  bonnt-bouche  for  his  followers,  a  little 
an^usement  to  keep  (heir  hands  in.  Such  are  the  dkpositions  of 
savage  man ! 

Mr.  Mariner  has,  undoubtedly,  represented  the  character  of  the 
murdered  How  as  he  heard  it  described ; — but  his  information 
came  frpm  the  murderers  and  from  their  party.  Mr.  P^ott 
tells  us,  that  the  people  of  Aheefo,  which  was  the  How's  particular 
district, '  warmly  took  up  the  cause  of  their  chief,'  and  the  missioi^- 
aries  say  that  the  news  of  his  murder  flew  through  the  country  and 
seemed  to  fire  every  one  with  indignation  and  a  desire  of  revenge. 
One  of  the  chiefs,  to  express  his  abhorrence  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, ordered  the  body  of  old  Finow  to  be  taken  up  and  fixed  upon 
a  tree  for  public  exposure,  which  was  esteemed  the  greatest  indigo 
pity  that  could  be  offered  to  his  family.  A  battle  ensued,  which 
fires  the  imagination  of  Dr.  Martin,  and  he  describes  it  in  a  style 
of  language  that  may  be  thought,  he  confeeises^y  'not  very  consistent 
with  the  sobriety  of  historical  narration.'  The  style,  indeed,  is 
such  as  may  merit  the  approbation  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  whe 
has  lately  mformed  the  public  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  is 
finely  described  in  Ossiau  as  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross. 
There  is,  however,  a  fine  characteristic  circumstance :  a  chief,  by 
name  Tooi  Hala  Fatai,  who  had  been  amusing  himself  with  two 
hunch-ed  and  fifty  followers  as  ferocious  as  himself  by  engaging 
in  the  Feejee  wars,  and  acquiring  the  execrable  habits  of  dbose  fiercer 
savages^  rettumed  at  this  time  and  joined  Finow ;  he  was  very  31,  and 
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beUcring  that  the  diaeaie  W89  incuniUe^  rushed  into  the  diickest  of 
the  enemy,  and  died,  according  to  his  purpose,  in  battle. 

Dr.  Martin  sajsy  that  Finow  summoned  together  the  parti2ans 
of  liberty,  and  that  his  enemies  fled  in  all  directions  conquered  by 
Aat  arm  which  had  delivered  the  country  from  a  tjrant.  His  bom* 
bast  about  standing  like  a  rock  and  rushing  like  a  torrent  is  Biore 
tolcrdile  than  this  abominable  abuse  of  language.  The  consequence 
of  his  conduct  was,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  retreat  from 
Tonga  and  look  to  his  own  possessions.  He  secured  his  authority 
in  the  Hapai  islands,  after  one  battle,  and  put  to  death  all  his  pri'* 
toners,  some  by  the  French  feshion  of  a  noyade  as  practised  by 
the  Jacofaines  at  Nantes>  and  the  Bnonapartists  at  St.  Domingo : 
they  were  taken  out  in  canoes  which  were  scuttled  and  sunk  imme^ 
diately,  or  tied  hand  and  foot  in  old  leaky  vessels  and  left  to  sink 
gradually.  Others  were  tied  naked  to  trees  or  stakes,  and  left  to 
perish  by  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun, — by  the  tortures  which 
hojs  inflicted  upon  them, — for  in  this  country  boys  are  trained  to 
croehy, — and  by  hunger.  Those  who  were  most  fortunate  were 
tkree  or  four  days  in  dying ;  stronger  frames  endured  more  than  a 
week  in  Uiis  dreadful  state  of  suffering.  Yet  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  has  not  wholly  been  effaced  in  this  most  inhumas 
people :  ever  since  these  atrocious  acts  they  believe  that  the  groans 
of  the  victims  are  heard  frequently  by  night.  Dr.  Martin  says, 
ho  doubt  this  is  the  roaring  of  the  distant  surf,  or  of  the  sea  in  sub- 
terraneous caverns*  But  the  roaring  of  the  surf  can  be  no  new 
sound, — ^and  these  things  belong  to  the  inner  world  which  is  in  the 
mind  of  man, — they  are  the  echoes  of  conscience, — and  are,  indeed, 
<keadful  realities.  The  island  of  Vavaoo  was  given  by  Finow  to 
his  brother  Toobo  Neuha,  who  was  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute : 
be  himself  reigned  iu  the  Hapai  islands.  Tonga,  meantime,  which 
had  been  in  so  flouridiing  and  beautifttl  a  state  before  the  murder 
of  its  acknowledged  sovereign,  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war.  It  was  divided  into  several  petty  states — each  at  war 
with  its  neighbours,  every  party  built  a  fort  for  itself,  and  Finow 
annually  made  a  descent  upon  the  island,  attempting  to  reduce  one 
•r  other  of  them,  but  they  were  so  well  fortified  and  intrenched  that 
duMigh  several  years  had  elapsed  when  Mr.  Mariner  arrivedj  he  bad 
not  succeeded  in  taking  or  destroying  one.  The  hope  of  obtaining 
means  which  might  ensure  his  success  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
motive  for  surprizing  the  Port  au  Prince.  He  now  ordered  Mr. 
Manner  and  four  of  his  companions  to  prepare  for  accompanying 
him  in  his  annual  expedition,  and  to  get  ready  four  twelve-poundeif 
carronades.  They  collected  as  many  of  the  shot  as  could  be  found, 
for  the  natives  not  being  able  to  shape  them  for  any  common  pur- 
pose had  durown  them  aside :  they  cut  up  sheet  lead  and  ttwde  ii 
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into  rolls,  to  be  used  as  shot,  and  directed  the  native  carpenters  to 
mount  the  carronades  upon  new  carriages  with  high  wheels. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  forward^  and  the  natives 
were  busily  engaged  in  repairing  their  canoes  and  collecting  weapons 
for  the  war,  Finow  asked  Mr.  Mariner  whether  he  had  a  mother 
living,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  seemed  to  be  touched 
with  compassion.  He  then  made  one  of  his  wives  adopt  him  as 
her  son,,  telling  him  he  need  only  apply  to  her  if  he  wanted  any 
thing  to  make  his  situation  more  comfortable,  and  that  it  was  in 
her  power  to  procure  for  him  whatever  he  might  reasonably  desire. 
Her  conduct  towards  him  was,  from  that  time,  as  if  he  had  been 
her  own  child.  Power  and  ambition,  and  the  habits  of  savage  life, 
had  made  Finow  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  falsehood,  for  all  cir- 
cumstances had  tended  thus  to  pervert  his  strong  intellect ;  but 
monster  as  he  was,  he  had  many  great  qualities  and  some  good 
ones.  Little  did  he  imagine  when,  in  directing  tlie  massacre  of  the 
ship's  crew,  he  gave  orders  to  spare  a  boy  whose  appearance  and 
youth  had  excited  his  compassion,  that  by  that  boy's  nieans  his  life 
and  actions  should  be  made  known  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
and  perhaps  to  the  latest  posterity :  for  Finow  is  not  one  of  those 
men  whose  history  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  read, — his  character  is 
Strongly  marked  and  prominent,  one  of  those  which  in  future  ages 
will  stand  alone  for  remembrance.  There  is  a  portrait  of  £is 
remarkable  man  in  Labillardi^re's  Account  of  D'Entrecasteaux' 
Voyage.  He  happens  also  to  be  described  in  the  Journal  of  one 
of  Captain  Cook's  officers,  which  is  now  before  us:  'Finow,' 
says  the  writer,  'appeared  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a 
tall,  handsome  man :  he  had  much  fire  and  vivacity,  with  a  degree 
of  wildness  in  his  countenance  that  well  tallied  with  our  idea  of  an 
Indian  warrior,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  western  part  of  Tongataboo,  with  Anamooka,  the  Hapai 
islands,  and  all  the  islands  to  the  northward,  were  under  his  juris- 
diction. But  what  gave  him  more  consequence  was  his  spirit, 
activity,  and  his  post  as  general.  Whenever  the  people  of  Ton- 
gataboo went  to  war,  they  were  headed  by  him.  His  followers 
were  numerous,  and  mbre  attached  to  him  than  those  of  any  other 
chief;  in  short,  he  was  by  much  the  most  popular  man  among  the 
islands.  Nevertheless,  Finow,  with  all  his  good  qualities,  was 
tainted  with  a  degree  of  rapaciousness  that  made  him  guilty  of 
actions  rather  bordering  on  meanness  and  dishonesty,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, he  was  chiefly  tempted  to  from  a  desire  of  being  Uberal  to 
his  adherents.'  Mr.  Mariner  and  his  friendly  editor  will  read  this 
description  of  their  hero  in  his  youth  with  much  interest. 

Before  the  expedition  set  sail  there  occurred  an  instance  of  that 
Utt^r  disregs^rd  of  human  life  by  which  all  such  men  as  Finow  and 
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Buonaparte  are  distinguished.  A  wonuin,  whose  child,  according 
to  the  accursed  custom  of  these  islands,  had  been  strangled  as  an 
offering  to  the  gods  for  the  recovery  of  his  sick  father,  lost  her' 
senses  io  consequence  of  the  shocking  act.  All  persons  wished  her 
dead,  not  so  much  because  her  existence  was  miserable  to  herself, 
as  because  it  was  mournful  for  others  to  behold  her.  Finow  de- 
sired Mr.  Mariner  to  shoot  her,  for  the  sake  of  putting  her  out  of 
the  way,  and  seeing  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  a  musket  shot ; 
but  the  boy  replied  with  proper  feeling,  that  though  willing  to  risk' 
his  life  in  the  king's  service  against  his  enemies,  it  was  contrary  to 
his  own  religion,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  ,he  was 
bom,  to  destroy  an  innocent  fellow-creature  in  cold  blood.  The 
answer  excited  no  displeasure,  and  undoubtedly  tended  to  raise  the 
lad  in  Finow's  esteem,  but  one  of  the  Sandwichers  was  ordered  a* 
few  days  after  to  commit  the  murder.  All  being  ready  for  the  ex- 
pedition, about  one  hundred  and  seventy  large  canoes  sailed  from 
the  Hapai  islands  and  Vavaoo  against  Tonga. 

The  name  of  this  island  (the  Amsterdam  of  Tasman)has  hitherto 
been  written  Tongataboo,  but  taboo  is  a  distinct  word,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  well  known,  and  which  here  designates  Tonga  as 
the  Sacred  Island.  Perhaps  the  long  state  of  peace  which  this 
people  are  said  to  have  here  enjoyed,  before  the  fashion  of  war 
was  imported  from  their  Feejee  neighbours,  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  superstition  which  this  name  implies :  for  |here  were  two 
separate  authorities  here,  the  sacerdotal  and  the  secular,  as  in  Japan. 
TooitoRga^  or  Chief  of  Tonga,  was  an  hereditary  title,  the  pos- 
sessor of  which  was  believed  to  be  descended  from  one  of  the 
chief  gods;  but  whether  the  race  began  by  a  divine  or  mortal 
mother  they  pretend  not  to  determine.  Veachi  was  the  head  of 
another  such  sacred  family.  Both  these  personages  were  superior 
in  rank  to  the  king  by  reason  of  their  descent ;  to  which,  indeed, 
such  respect  is  paid  in  these  islands,  that  if  the  How  meets  a  chief 
of  nobler  family  than  himself,  he  must  sit  down  on  the  ground  till 
the  other  has  passed  him.  This  explains  Captain  Cook's  supposi- 
tion that  Finow  had  deceived  him  concerning  his  authority,  be- 
cause that  chief  appeared  as  an  inferior  in  Fatafehe's  presence, — 
that  being  the  family  name  of  the  Tooitonga.  It  may  be  collected 
from  the  account  in  the  Missionary  *  Voyage,  that  the  Tooitonga 
formerly  possessed  civil  as  well  as  religious  authority.  Toogoo 
Ahoo  was  the  first  secular  chief  who  resisted  this,  and  by  force  of 
amis  destroyed  a  power  which  rested  wholly  upon  public  opinion. 
Thb  revolution  may  facilitate  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
these  islands,  by  weakening  the  superstition  of  the  natives,  and  of 

•  Page  252,  274,  first  edition. 
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diat  dass  f>f  men  who  are  interested  in  upholdkig  it.  But  hiiimrtfk 
the  effects  have  been  dreadful.  While  the  priestly  system  of  go* 
verament  c^uitinuedy  intestine  wars  are  said  to  have  been  unknown 
among  them.  Tasman  saw  no  weapons  among  them ;  and  in  Va- 
lentyn's  account  of  the  first  discovery,  it  is  said,  that  except  an 
inclination  to  pilfering,  they  seemed  to  have  no  other  evil  ie  their 
mind:  Dr.  Martin  even  believes  that  they  learnt  the  practice 
of  war  from  the  Feejees*  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  they  had 
enjoyed  many  generations  of  peace.  The  beautiful  state  in  which 
the  isbnds  were  found  on  their  first  discovery  in  164^,  by  Cook 
after  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  by  the  Mi»» 
sionaries  in  1797i  confirms,  in  this  point,  the  account  which  Mr. 
Mariner  received  from  the  people  themselves.  Toogoo  Ahoo  paid 
dearly  for  the  brief  authority  which  he  had  enlarged  by  breaking  their 
sacred  spell,  and  from  the  hour  when  he  effected  this  unhappy  re- 
volution, these  islands  have  been  the  scene  of  slaughter,  famine, 
and  every  imaginable  horror. 

One  superstition  remained  in  full  force  when  Fmow  made  this 
bis  niost  formidable  attempt  upon  Tonga.  On  the  western  shore 
of  that  island  is  a  piece  of  ground  about  half  a  mile  square,  where 
from  time  immemorial  the  greatest  chiefs  have  been  buried;  on 
this  account  it  is  considered  sacred ;  no  person  may  be  prevented 
from  landing  there,  and  if  the  most  inveterate  enemies  should 
meet  there,  they  must  restrain  their  hatred,  on  pain  of  the  dia- 
pleas.ure  of  the  gods,  to  be  manifested  by  some  great  calamity,  or 
by  untimely  death.  Here  Finow  landed  with  several  of  his  chiefs 
to  perform  a  ceremony  at  his  father's  grave.  All  who  attended 
put  on  mats  instead  of  their  usual  dress,  and  wreaths*  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Ifi-tree  round  their  necks,  as  significant  of  respect  and  biH 
mility*  They  sat  down  before  the  grave  cross-legged,  beatiiq^ 
their  cheeks  for  half  a  minute.  One  of  the  Mataboolea 
(the  companions,  counsellors,  and  ministers  of  the  chiefs)  then  ad* 
dressed  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  invoking  him  to  favour  and  pro-> 
tect  Finow :  '  He  comes  to  hatde  hoping  he  is  not  doing  wrong ; 
he  has  always  held  Tooitonga  in  the  highest  respect,  and  has  at« 
tended  to  all  religious  ceremonies  with  exactness.'  Pieces  of  cava 
root  were  then  laid  as  an  offering  before  the  grave.  Meantime 
the  army  were  painting  their  faces  and  bodies  for  battle  in  their 
canoes,  and  the  enemy  on  shore  ran  up  and  down  the  beach  with 
furious  gestures  and  shouts  of  defiance,  splashing  up  the  water 
with  their  clubs,  brandishing  them  in  the  air,  and  flourishing  their 
spears ; — a  striking  scene  when  contrasted  with  the  inviolablenesa 
of  the  burial  ground  and  the  rites  which  were  paid  to  the  dead. 

*  In  one  of  the  prints  iu  Valentin,  a  man  it  represented  with  a  Vandyke  ruif  of 
Itaves  round  his  neck. 
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Havii^  performed  ibis  ceremony,  Finow  and  bit  adhereols  re- 
turned  to  their  canoe»,  and  the  whole  fleet  proceeded  againafe 
Kioocalofa,  the  strongest  fortreas  in  the  island.    It  was  aitnated 
near  the  shore,  occupied  about  four  or  five  acrea,  and  consist- 
ed of  two  circular  fencingsi  with  a  ditch  on  the  outside  of  escb^ 
about  twelve  feet  deep  and  broad.    The  fencing  \vas  conposed  of 
reeds  strongly  inwoven  and  fastened  by  something  like  what  seamett 
c«il  sennit,  made  of  the  coco  husk,  to  upright  posts  from  six  to 
Bine  indies  in  diameter,  and  planted  at  intervals  of  a  foot  and  a 
]irif»     The  reed-work  is  about  nine  feet  high,  the  posts  about  ten. 
The  entrances  are  all  secured  by  horizontal  sliding  pieces  of  wood, 
aod  over  them,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  at  intervals  of  from 
fbrty  to  fifty  feet,  projecting  platforms  are  formed ;  where  the  war- 
riors, being  protected  in  front  and  half  way  on  either  side  by  a  reed- 
work  of  their  own  height,  discharge  their  weapons  through  loop 
holes.     Till  this  time  Finow  had  never  been  able  to  take  one  of 
these  fortresses,  such  perfect  security  did  they  afford  to  the  inhabi- 
tants when  they  were  resolutely  defended  against  enemies  no  better 
armed  than  themselves.     But  against  European  weapons  they  were 
miserably  ineffectual.    The  carronades  produced  so  little  apparent 
effect  upoil  the  reed-work,  that  Finow  expressed  his  disappoint* 
ment  to  Mr»  Mariner ; — he  presently  found  that  the  besieged  re- 
Itted  in  their  defence,  the  entrances  were  forced  with  little  resist- 
ance, and  when  Finow  beheld  the  mangled  limbs  and  bodies  with 
which  the  interior  was  strewn,  he  acknowledged  his  astonishment 
at  the  havoc  which  these  dreadful  instruments  of  destruction  had 
made.     About  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  lying  dead^ 
and  the  prisoners  declared  that  the  balls  instead  of  proceeding 
strath  t  forward  when  they  entered  a  house,  seemed  to  search  about 
as  if  seeking  for  men  to  kill.     Few  prisoners  were  taken :  for  men, 
women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately  massacred  by  the  chtbs 
of  these  ferocious  savages ;  and  boys  who  followed  the  expedition, 
as  if  serving  their  apprenticeship  to  war,  ran  their  spears  into  those 
who  were  lying  helpless  upon  the  ground,   and  tormented  At 
wounded  and  dying.     In  like  manner  among  the  Guaranies  of  Pa- 
raguay, when  a  prisoner  had  been  felled  by  the  butcher  at  one  of  ^ 
their  cannibal  feasts,  children  were  put  to  hammer  at  his  head  vnth 
little  hatchets  that  they  might  learn  how  to  kill  their  enemies.  Four 
i:eBturieB  have  not  elapsed  since  a  like  practice  was  pursued  in 
Europe,  in  the  highest  rank,  and  among  a  people  who  then,  as 
BOW,  conceived  themselves  the  most  polished  of  all  nations.     Mon- 
itreiet  tells  that  when  the  young  Count  de  St.  Pol  was  entered  a 
warrior,  ^fais  uncle  made  him  slay  several,  in  which  he  took' much 
delight/  and  the  reader  who  remembers  this  will  not  take  much 
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compassion  for  that  Count  de  St.  Pol  when  he  was  brought  to  tlie 
scaffold.  Four  centuries  we  may  hope  will  produce  a  greater 
amelioration  in  Tonga  than  they  have  done  in  France. 

The  fortress  was  set  on  fire  and  totally  destroyed.  Had  Finow 
pursued  his  victory,  the  whole  island  would  probably  have  sub- 
mitted, while  the  dismay  was  fresh  with  which  his  artillery  had  struck 
them.  But  he  retired  to  an  island  which  is  separated  from  Tonga 
by  a  narrow  reef,  and  there  consulted  the  gods.  This  ceremony  is 
connected  with  a  curious  article  of  faith.  It  is  believed  in  these 
islands  that  the  gods  frequently  act  immediately  upon  individuals, 
taking  possession  of  their  minds.  Hysterical  weeping  and  fainting' 
in  a  woman  is  imputed  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  gods,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  accusing  the  patient  at  such  time  of  having  neglected 
some  religious  duty.  A  sudden  depression  of  spirit  accompamed 
with  tears  is  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  This  opinion  has  produced 
some  extraordinary  cases :  A  young  chief,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
personal  beauty,  became  on  a  sudden  exceedingly  low-spirited, 
fainted  away,  and  when  his  senses  returned  found  himsdf  very 
ill :  according  to  their  persuasion  it  was  a  clear  case  of  inspiration. 
He  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  priest,  where  the  sick  are  always 
carried,  that  the  will  of  the  gods  may  be  known ;  and  the  priest  is 
understood  to  become  immediately  inspired  on  the  patient's  ac- 
count, and  to  remain  so  as  long  as  the  sick  person  continues  with 
him.  In  this  state  of  professional  inspiration,  the  practitioner  told 
the  chief  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  a  woman  which  possessed  him ; 
she  had  died  two  years  before,  and  wa^  now  in  Bolotoo,  their  island 
of  the  Happy ;  she  was  deeply  in  love  with  him,  she  wished  him  to 
die  that  she  might  enjoy  his  company,  and  die  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  he  would.  The  patient  replied  that  he  had  indeed  been  visited 
by  a  female  figure  two  or  three  successive  nights  in  his  sleep,  and 
though  he  knew  not  who  she  was,  had  begun  to  suspect  that  she 
possessed  him :  two  days  afterwards  he  fulfilled  the  prediction,  as 
might  be  expected.  Mr.  Mariner  was  present  when  the  priest  fore- 
told his  death.  A  more  extraordinary  case  is  that  of  Finow's  son, 
a  man  whose  mind  seems  fitted  for  civilization,  and  his  heart  for 
Christianity.  He  declares  that  he  is  sometimes  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  Toogoo  Ahoo,  whom  his  father  murdered  ;  at  such  times, 
he  says,  he  becomes  restless,  uncomfortable,  agitated,  and  in  a  glow 
of  heat ;  scarcely  feeling  his  own  personal  identity,  but  rather  as  if 
his  own  n^itural  mind  was  suspended,  and  another  had  taken  its 
place,  perfectly  sensible  of  surrounding  objects,  but  his  thoughts 
wandering  upon  strange  and  unusual  things.  Mr.  Mariner  asked 
him  how  he  knew  it  was  Toogoo  Ahoo ;  his  answer  was — '  Tliere's  a 
fool !  how  can  I  tell  you  horn  I  knew  it  i   I  felt  and  knew  it  was  so 
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by  a  kind  of  consciousness :  my  mind  told  me  it  was  Toogoo  Ahoo.' 
Finow  himself,  though  he  was  an  unbeliever,  was  yet  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  Moomooi,  one  of  their  late  kings. 

These  visitations  are  not  invoked  by  the  persons  who  are  subject 
to  them,  though  there  ^re  some  who  have  their  mind  and  body  so 
much  under  command  that  they  can  induce  the  fit  by  volition. 
Among  the  priests  it  is  of  course  the  secret  of  their  craft;  and  when 
FinoW  on  this  occasion  consulted  the  gods,  the  usual  preparations 
wer9  made.  A  hog  was  killed  and  prepared  on  the  eve,  and  car- 
ried, with  a  basket  of  yams  and  two  bunches  of  ripe  plantains,  the 
next  ihorning,  to  the  place  where  the  priest  happened  to  be.  The 
matabooles  form  a  circle  round  him,  and  the  chiefs  sit  behind  them 
indiscriminately  among  the  people — their  religion,  in  this  instance, 
acknowledging  the  common  nature  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  notwith- 
standing the  monstrous  tenet  that  the  chiefs  alone  are  gifted  with  im- 
mortal souls,  the  lower  classes  being  like  the  beasts  who  perish. 
As  soon  as  they  are  all  seated,  the  priest  surrenders  himself  imme- 
diately to  the  inspiration.  He  sits  perfectly  still,  with  his  eyes  cast 
down,  and  his  hands  clasped  before  him.  If  the  matabooles  con- 
sult him  while  the  food  is  shared  out,  he  remains  still,  with  his  eyes 
cast  down,  and  frequently  will  not  answer  a  word  till  the  repast  is 
finished,  and  the  cava  too.  When  he  begins  to  speak,  it  b  in  a  low 
and  unusual  voice,  which  gradually  rises  to  its  natural  pitch,  or 
above  it,  and  he  speaks  in  the  character  of  the  god.  This  is  ge- 
nerally done  without  any  apparent  emotion;  but  sometimes  his  whole 
countenance  becomes  inflamed,  his  whole  frame  agitated,  the  sweat 
starts  on  his  forehead,  his  lips  turn  black  and  are  convulsed,  he 
weeps  profusely,  his  breast  heaves,  and  bis  utterance  i^  choked. 
Before  and  after  this  paroxysm,  Mr.  Mariner  says,  he  often  eats  as 
.much  as  four  hungry  men  could  devour  under  other  circumstances. 
When  the  fit  is  over,  he  takes  up  a  club,  and  after  many  gesticu- 
lations strikes  the  ground  with  it,  upon  which  the  god  immediately 
leaves  him. 

The  advice  of  the  gods  was,  that  Pinow  should  rebuild  the  cola,  or 
fortress,  which  he  had  destroyed.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  some 
skirmishes  took  place,  and  some  of  his  chiefs,  who  had  learned  the 
Feejee  fashion,  proposed  to  kill  and  eat  the  prisoners,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  some  thinking  it  a  proper  habit  to  acquire  in  war, 
and  others  reconciling  themselves  to  it  becajuse  provisions  were 
scarce.  When  the  fort  was  finished,  Finow  entrusted  it  to  a  neigh- 
bouring chief,  who  had  acknowledged  him  king  of  Tonga :  he  was 
desirous  of  returning  to  the  Hapai  islands  to  perform  a  ceremony 
of  great  importance,  and  the  gods  admonished  him  not  to  delay. 
He  did  not  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Tonga  chief  sufficiently  to 
leave  a  buodred  men  in  garrison  with  him,  as  he  had  at  first  intended, 
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aod  it  was  m^  fe  dul  iiot,  for  at  cioofias  ke  «ras  fittrly-en  biis  i^^iip^ 
ihe chief «et£reftodiefunrefl§^jii  order  ibatFw^woi^gbt  see tfi^«Oi^ 
flagration.  Bitterly  euraged  as  he  was,  his  pre&ent  dittj^did  not  ^Afm 
htm  toretara  to  takefevenge.  Hie caieniofiy  which  required  his  pre- 
aeuqe  was  one  conseqiient  iipoB  the  fdeath  of  T^oitonga,  die  religioftip 
chief;  when  diat  event  takes  place^  there  is  Mich  a  coaawBiptioo  ^ 
feed  in  feasting  for  nearly  a  month,  idmt  hogs^  lowls^  and  43€i«^|i- 
nuts  ane  .taAooed  for  all  jeiboq>t!great  chiefs,  for  about  ei^ht  moiUlM 
afterwards,  i)n  paia  of  deatiiC  &at  by  this  voluotaiy  privatiein  liiiwe 
anay  ixe  gi^en  to  rq>air  the  pnevious  w^iabe.  This  dboo  was  notw 
^o  be  tidoe'n  oS^  by  a  lavge  slaughter  of  hogs,  and  a  ridiculous  ousr- 
amn  of  carry ingdtem  when  baked  whole  from  i^ne  place  4oaooAher. 
Provided  21s  Einow  was  wsA  aflttUery,  and  fiurotpeana  to  ser«^  At* 
4ie  might  now  ihave  resumed  bis  ^aUtemfiils  Mpon  Touga,  and  r^eduoiMl 
-all  lis  chiefs  to  .suhmissien ;  but  the  peiqpetration  of  a  new  oim^ 
iad  (to  consequences  which  pi  evented  him  from  aJitainiog  -the  ^fe^t 
object  of  his  .ambition,  lliene  was  in  his  service  41  oalur^  son  <of 
the  late  How,  by  name  Toobo  Toa :  this  person  had  4ii^ted  th^ 
«onspirac^ for  seizing  the  Port  au  Prince,  enaction  which faw$<- 
xiently  proved  Xhe  ferocity  and  Jthe  treachery  of  his  character.  )9c 
diad  made  a  vow  never  to  drink  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-f nut  out  of  the 
«heli  till  he  bad  revenged  his  father's /murder  i^n  Toobo  iNeuha : 
it  was  to  effect  this  object  ;diat  he  had  joined  Fiuow,  though  fUiM 
-chief  had:assisled  in  ithe  assassination,  and  in^qied  the  fruijt  of  jt,: 
^ei^ance  was  ibis  heart's  desire,  but  ithe  manner  in  whiob  bie 
jHQoight  it  indicates  a  :fiendish  i^finement  of  wickedness),  such 
dts  has  hmvk  jsometimes  portrayed  in  fiction,  :but  happily  for  bu- 
.num^natiire  is  not  often  exemplified  inrealltfe.  flemadefiuow 
'tfae.histraiment  of  his  vengeance.;  andihavingsbyirepealed  insiniiajtioQs 
inCuseri  a  suspicion  of 'his  brother,  at  length  he  ^propofiedtbath^ 
•should  he;aasa8sinated.  Toobo  l^uha  ^was  warned  qf  his  danger. 
Jie. replied,  '£inowtisimy  brother,  he/isimy  sifperior  chief,  be  is 
king  of  these  islands,  and  I  pay  him  tribute:  my  life  is  at:his/d^* 
*pQsaI,and  he. is  welcome  to:take  Jt,<for  it  isfbetterrtOidie;than<l^o  live 
innocent  and  yet'heitliought  capable  of  4reaebery/  Perb^p^  well 
;asihe'ktiew:the  remor^aelefis  character  of  .hb  brother,. he  confided  in 
this  own  inuocence  and  frankness,  and  didtnot  think  him  ^pable  of 
40.gmtuitQUs.and  impblitic  a  crime.  A  plan  was  Jaid  for  bis  .mur- 
xler,  with  iFinow'^t  iknowledg*e  and  connivance,  and  Toobo  Neub^ 
^asbktUedywhile'his:tfeacheroiis  brother  made  only  ^^f^igned  aUeoipt 
:to  defend  him.  Toobo  Toa  was  idiCi leader  of  theassassins,  one  of 
whomhad  motivesrfor  the  actioaas  strong  as  his  own :  this  pei^sw 
nepeatedly  struck  the  jdead^body,  andexclaimed,  '  The  time  of  ven- 
^ance'is  :come  I-^tliou  hast  ;lived  long  enough  in  ease  andiei^oy- 
jRent,)  thou  mucdener iif  my r&lher !    I^waiildba^iiledbcMfliy^^l- 
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iqgs  long  ago^  if  I  could  have  depended  upon  others  to  secoad  me; 
I  did  not  fear  deaths  bat  the  vengeance  of  my  chief  Toobo,Toa  waa 
first  to  be  satisfied,  and  it  was  a  duty  I  owed  the  spirit  of  my  father  to 
preserve  my  life  as  long  at  possible,  that  I  might  have  the  satisfac- 
tion  to  see  thee  thus  lie  stinking !' — And  when  he  had  said  this,  ho 
continued  to  vent  his  passion  by  striking  the  senseless  dead.  Of  ail 
our  evil  passions,  revenge  is  the  strongest  and  the  most  enduring; 
and  it  finds  its  way  sometimes  into  minds  incapable  of  baser  vicea^ 
because  it  wears  at  first  the  semblance  of  a  virtue. 

We  have  many  striking  pictures  of  savage  life  and  manners,  but 
never  so  fine  a  piece  of  savage  history  as  is  contained  in  these  vo« 
lumes.  Nor  is  it  the  less  valuable  because  it  relates  to  people  in  so 
9avage  a  state,  and  to  so  small  a  speck  upon  the  globe :  the  passions 
are  the  same  as  those  by  which  revolutions  are  effected  upon  wider 
scenes,  and  in  this  stage  of  society  they  are  strongly  marked,  and 
seen  without  concealment,  like  the  play  of  the  muscles  in  the  naked 
figure.  Whilst  the  women  were  screaming  with  horror  and  asto- 
nishment, aji  adopted  son  of  the  murdered  Toobo  Neuha  came  be- 
fore Finow,  and  striking  bis  club  against  the  ground,  exclaimed^ 
'  Why  sit  you  there  idle,  why  do  you  not  rouse  yourself  and  yow 
men  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  fallen  hero  ?  If  you  had  fallen  tbui 
beneath  your  enemies,  would  he  have  hesitated  to  sacrifice  his  life 
in  revenging  you  ?  How  great  a  chief  he  was !  how  sadly  has  ha 
died !' — If  ever  Finow  felt  compunction  or  shame  it  mUst  have  been 
at  this  time,  when  he  dared  not  avow  his  participation  in  the  mur- 
der, and  yet  confessed  it  by  his  actions.  He  made  an  artful  ha- 
rangue, for  he  was  a  ready  orator,  and  positively  declared  that  be 
was  innocent  of  the  deed,  and  knew  not  diat  it  was  about  to.  take 
place :  he  admitted  that  he  had  promised  to  assist  Toobo  Toa  in 
such  a  deed,  but  he  said  the  promise  was  made  to  prevent  him  from 
executing  it,  till  proper  measures  could  be  devised  for  preventing  it 
altogether.  This  could  deceive  no  person ;  but  there  were  none 
who  dared  contradict  him  at  that  time.  Mr.  Mariner,  who  waa 
present  at  the  whole  shocking  scene,  assisted  in  washkig  the  body  ; 
and  the  wives  of  the  deceased  during  the  whole  night  mourned  over 
it,  sate  close  round  the  corpse,  and  saiig  a  dismal  death- song,  fre>* 
quently  interrupting  it  with  exclamation  regarding  their  own  misery 
and  forlorn  condition,  and  beating  their  breasts  and  faces.  During 
the  whole  night  die  fratricide  was  present  at  the  scene.  The  next 
day  the  body  was  removed  to  a  neighbouring  island,  and  there  depor* 
sited  in  the  burial  place  of  his  ancestors.  Such  places  are  called 
Fytocas,  and  strikingly  resembl^  diose  of  our  British  ancestors. 
The  vault  is  formed  of  five  stones  and  covered  with  a  sixth,  and  a 
mound  of  earth  raised  over  all,  upon  which  a  sort  of  shed  is  erected. 
The  dimensions  of  the  vault  are  about  eight  feet  long,  six  broad,  ^nd 
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three  deep.  This  was  a.strange  funeral,  for  the  slalri  chief  was  ac- 
companied by  his  assassins  to  the  grave.  One  of  them,  by  name 
Chiolooa,  a  great  warrior  and  a  powerful  man,  stood  forward  as 
soon  as  the  body  had  been  lowered  into  the  vault,  and  defied  any  of 
the  Vavaoo  people.  '  If  you  harbour  any  thought  of  revenge/  said 
he, '  come  forth  at  once  and  fight  me  on  the  spot :  I  am  the  man 
who  acted  a  principal  part  in  his  death ;  come  on  then,  one  and  all, 
and  wreak  your  vengeance  on  my  head.'  This  was  a  safe  bravado; 
for  while  the  Hapai  people  wer-e  all  well  anned,  those  of  Vavaoo  had 
been  forbidden  to  carry  weapons ;  and  lest  even  this  precaution 
should  be  insufficient  to  restrain  them,  the  carronades  were  planted 
for  Finow's  security. 

'  Under  these  circumstances  of  compulsion,  the  Vavaoo  chiefs 
is  wore  allegiance  to  Finow,  placing  their  hands  upon  a  consecrated 
bowl,  while  cava  was  mixed  in  it  for  the  ceremonies  of  one  of  their 
gods.  He  appointed  his  aunt  Toe  Oomoo  to  govern  them,  as  bis 
feudatory,  and  then  dismissed,  them.  But  Toe  Oomoo  loved  her 
murdered  nephew,  and  conceiving  a  proper  hatred  against  the  fra- 
tricide, called  the  chiefs  together,  and  exhorted  them  to  throw  off 
the  murderer's  yoke.  They  held  a  council,  and  hesitated  in  their 
determination  with  evident  timidity,  when  a  sister  of  the  governess, 
far  advanced  in  years,  but  with  a  youthful  as  well  as  manly  spirit, 
rushed  in  among  them,  brandishing  a  club  and  a  spear,  and  demand- 
ing why  they  deliberated  so  long,  when  the  path  of  honour  was 
plain,  told  Uiem  that  if  the  men  were  turned  women,  the  women 
would  turn  men,  and  fight  and  die  in  a  good  cause.  Her  reproaches 
roused  their  spirit,  and  they  resolved  to  build  a  fortress,  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  Fino\V.  The  chiefs'  houses  are  generally  situated  together, 
and  this  assemblage  of  houses  is  called  the  Mooa,  being  in'  fact  the 
capital  of  the  islafnd;  the  works  were  to  inclose  this,  and  to  sur- 
round a  space  capable  of  holding  all  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
about  8000  iij  number,  with  their  houses  and  burial-places.  It  is 
mournful  to  see  how  soon  the  wickedness  of  a  few  individuaFs  may 
change  the  whole  habits  of  a  people.  When  the  missionaries  came 
to  Tonga,  there  were  no  fortifications  upon  these  islands,  and  now, 
in  less  than  ten  years,  there  was  no  safety  out  of  them.  The  people  of 
Vavaoo  knew  the  tremendous  effect  of  the  carronades,  and  reasoning 
well  upon  the  means  of  securing  themselves  against  such  weapons, 
they  surrounded  their  works  with  a  firm  wall  of  dlay  about  twelve 
feet  in  height.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  these  hostile  measures, 
Finow  woulci  have  hastened  to  reduce  thdm ;  the  priests  in  vain  re- 
presented that  it  would  be  much  mare  acceptable  to  the  gods  if  he 
first  attempted  a  reconciliation  by  amicable  means ;  they  even  ad- 
monished him  to  do  this  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  without  effect ; 
but  the  unexpected  arrival  of  his  son  and  heir  from  the  Navigators' 
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Islands^  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  made  him  suspend  his  pre- 
parations. This  young  prince  brought  with  him  two  wives,  two 
more  were  ready  for  him  on  his  return,  and  he  now  married  them  both 
at  once.  While  these  ceremonies  were  performing  Finow  summoned 
all  the  men  of  the  Hapai  islands  to  assemble  within  ten  days  at  Le- 
fooga,  armed  with  clubs  and  spears,  and  bringing  a  good  supply  of 
provisions ;  two  of  the  oldest  alone  for  each  plantation  were  ex- 
cused from  this  requisition,  for  the  yams  were  planted,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds. 

A  force  of  about  5,000  men  was  raised  in  this  summary  manner : 
they  order  these  things  in  the  Tonga  islands  as  well  as  in  france. 
By  this  time  Finow  had  reflected  calmly  upon  the  advice  of  the 
priests,  and  perceived  that  it  was  the  best  policy  to  follow  it.  The 
people  of  Vavaoo  permitted  him  to  land  with  a  small  party,  and 
harangue  them ;  but  the  greater  chiefs  and  the  old  matabooles 
would  not  trust  themselves  to  hear  his  eloquence,  lest  it  should  per- 
suade them  to  mistake  falsehood  for  truth.  He  moved  the  per* 
sons  whom  he  addressed  even  to  tears ;  they  told  him  that  their 
hatred  was  not  to  him,  but  to  some  of  the  chiefs  of  Hapai  who 
were  about  him;  that  if  he  would  reside  altogether  at  Vavaoo,  and 
interdict  all  communication  with  the  Hapai  people,  they  would 
submit  to  him ;  or  they  would  send  him  his  annual  tribute  as  usual, 
if  he  would  reside  at  Hapai  and  never  visit  Vavaoo,  nor  suffer  any 
of  his  people  to  come  there  and  trouble  them.  Finow  spoke  with 
his  wonted  powers,  but  he  could  not  persuade  his  hearers  to  sub- 
mission, and  upon  his  return  to  the  fleet,  he  obtained  an  order  from 
the  gods  for  proceeding  to  war. 

When  the  army  came  before  the  fortress,  and  the  guns  upon 
which  Finow  depended  for  success  were  brought  out,  he  demanded 
a  truce,  that  each  party  might  take  leave  of  what  friends  and  rela- 
tions they  might  have  among  their  opponents  :  in  all  civil  wars  it 
has  happened  that  father  sometimes  tights  against  son,  friend  against 
friend,  and  brother  against  brother ;  but  in  Tonga  this  evil,  fright- 
ful as  it  is,  is  increased  by  a  custom  which  requires  every  man  to 
join  the  cause  of  that  chief  on  whose  island  he  happens  to  be  when 
war  is  declared.  A  scene  ensued  which  is  strangely  contrasted  with 
the  more  than  brutal  ferocity  displayed  by  these  islanders  in  war. 
Many  of  the  garrison  came  out,  many  tears  were  shed,  and  many 
a  last  embrace  was  exchanged.  This  had  continued  for  about  two 
hours,  when  a  man  from  the  outer  bank  or  wall  of  the  fortress 
aimed  an  arrow  at  Mr.  Mariner :  it  stuck  in  a  tree  close  at  his  elbow, 
and  Mariner  turning  round  and  discovering  the  man,  shot  him 
dead  upon  the  spot.  Finow  was  so  violently  enraged  that  he  would 
instantly  have  killed  Mr.  Mariner,  had  he  been  within  reach  of  his 
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elub ;  but  as  there  was  time  to  explain  the  cattse,  his  atiger  past 
away.  The  truce,  however,  was  thus  broken.  The  guns  played 
for  some  bours^  with  little  effect,  upon  the  wall.  It  is  customary 
for  every  professed  warrior,  before  he  goes  to  battle^  to  assume  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  he  means  to  single  out  in  fight :  one  of 
the  Vavaoo  chiefs,  to  express  his  contempt  of  the  cannon,  took  the 
name  of  Fanna  Fonnooa,  (by  which  these  islanders  call  a  great  gun, 
and  which  appears  to  bear  the  very  natural  meaning  of  skoot-peo^ 
pie).  He  declared  that  he  would  run  boldly  up  to  one,  and  throw 
his  spear  into  the  mouth, — 

Nunc  age,  nunc  totis  in  me  conaherejkmmis, 
Jupiter/ 

The  vaunt  which  this  Capaneus  of  the  Tonga  Island  had  so 
rashly  made,  he  performed  with  singular  address  as  well  as  good 
fortune :  coming  up  within  fifteen  or  sixteen  yards  of  the  carron- 
ade  which  was  under  Mr*  Mariner,  he  stood  there  brandishing  bis 
spear  as  if  about  to  throw  it ;  Mariner  immediately  fired  the  gun  ; 
he  had  waited  for  this,  fell  flat  upon  his  face  the  moment  the  match 
was  applied,  then  springing  up  ran  nearer,  and  throwing  his  spear, 
struck  the  gun.  Mariner  aimed  his  musket  at  him,  being,  it  is  said, 
determined  to  punish  him  for  this  presumption,  as  if  he  felt  that 
the  credit  of  these  European  arms  was  in  some  degree  at  stake :  an 
arrow  luckily  struck  the  barrel  just  as  he  pulled  the  tr^ger,  and 
made  him  miss  his  aim,  upon  which  the  chief  shouted  aloud  for  joy, 
and  ran  back  within  the  works. 

Finow  had  formed  his  men  in  three  divisions,  and  the  enemy, 
who  now  collected  in  considerable  strength^  did  the  same.  Mr.  Ma- 
riner proposed  to  bring  a  carronade  to  bear  upon  them  ;  but  Finow, 
with  a  sort  of  generous  feeling,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  such  an 
advantage,  when  the  contest  was  to  be  between  man  and  man,  upon 
equal  ground.  He  would  fi«ht  them,  he  said,  upon  fair  terms, 
since  they  came  fairly  forward  to  attack  him.  The  principal  per- 
sons concerned  In  the  murder  of*  Too  bo  Neuha  were  all  well 
known,  and  the  Vavaoo  people  against  each  of  them  appointed 
a  band  of  twenty  men,  whose  sole  business  was  to  single  them 
out  and  take  vengeance.  Most  of  them  in  consequence  fell,  and 
among  others  Chioolooa,  whose  defiance  at  the  funeral  of  the  mur- 
dered chief  now  received  its  proper  answer.  Several  of  the  Hapai 
women  came  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might  be  near  to 
assist  their  husbands  if  wounded;  the  wife  of  Toobo  Toa  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  though  he  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  assassina- 
tion, she  was  treated  with  great  respect,  and  sent  back  after  a  time, 
because  she  was  of  the  sacred  family.  The  battle  continned 
about  an  hour,  when  the  Vavaoo  people  were  completely  beaten 
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back  i©to  their  fortress ;  but  Finow  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
during  the  night,  to  a  part  of  the  island  about  thj-ee  miles  distant^ 
and  there  intrench  himself. 

The  war  was  now  carried  on  by  skirmishing  and  marauding 
parties.  In  one  of  these,  sixty  of  the  enemy  were  killed;  their 
bodies  were  brought  away  and  laid  before  Finow,  and  as  the 
place  where  he  was  intrenched  was  the  sacred  part  of  the  island 
where  the  gods  had  their  houses,  these  bodies  were  divided  among 
them  and  laid  before  their  doors.  Some  were  then  restored,  to 
be  buried  by  their  relations ;  three  were  dissected,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  surgical  instruction,  and  partly  from  an  odd  curiosity  to 
discover  whether  the  subject  had  at  any  time  broken  the  taboo y  or 
committed  any  kind  of  sacrilege,  in  which  case  they  expect  to 
find  his  liver,  or  some  other  viscus,  enlarged  and  schirrous.  A 
few  bodies  were  eaten ;  for  though  the  practice  of  cannibalism 
is  still  generally  held  in  abhorrence,  it  is  evidently  gaining  ground 
among  this  unfortunate  people.  Nothing  is  so  remarkable  among 
them  as  the  fiendish  cruelties  which  they  practise  without  the  slight- 
est provocation ;  not  like  the  American  savages,  upon  a  warrior  who 
has  been  their  hereditary  enemy,  and  who  defies  his  torturers  and 
exults  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures,  but  upon  their  own  countrymen, 
engaged,  in  accidental  hostilities  which  the  next  hour  might  termi- 
nate, crying  to  them  for  mercy,  or  supplicating  at  least  that  they 
may  be  put  to  death  at  once.  In  this  war,  the  heads  of  four  un- 
happy persons,  who  were  not  taken  in  battle,  but  surprized  in  dig- 
ging provisions,  were  actually  sawed  off  with  oyster  shells.  Almost 
it  might  be  believed,  that  a  people  capable  of  such  hellish  barbarity, 
were  actually  under  the  dominion  of  an  evil  spirit. 

One  of  Finow's  wives,  and  one  of  his  sons,  fled  from  him  to  the 
garrison,  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  jealousy  and  imperious 
usage  of  his  fevourite  wife.  Mr.  Mariner  met  the  former  in  her 
fli^t,  and  warning  her  of  the  danger  in  straying  from  llie  camp, 
perceived  by  her  embarrassment  what  her  intention  was,  ami  charged 
her  with  it.  Immediately  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  with  clasped 
hands  entreated  him  not  to  prevent  her  from  escaping  from  tyranny 
to  the  society  of  her  own  relations  whom  she  loved;  and  she  ap- 
pealed to  his  own  feelings  towards  his  mother  or  what  friends  he 
might  have  in  his  own  country,  and  bade  him  think  how  inhuman 
it  would  be  in  any  person  to  prevent  him  from  escaping  to  them, 
if  an  opportunity  should  oflFer ;  Mr.  Mariner,  who  among  these 
scenes  of  inhumanity  seems  to  have  preserved  a  good  heart  and 
a  clear  conscience,  raised  her  up,  promised  to  keep  her  secret,  and 
bade  her  go  where  she  would.  In  revenge  for  her  escape,  Finow 
ordered  his  people  to  lie  in  ambush  for  the  Yavaoo  women,  near 
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a  place  where  they  used  to  collect  shell  fish,  and  to  kill  all  whom 
they  took.  They  murdered  five  of  these  unoffending  creatures  upon 
the  spoty  but  being  less  brutal  than  their  master,  brought  back  thir- 
teen as  prisoners,  for  the  sake  of  their  services.  Some  dbpute 
arose  between  the  captors  and  the  relations  of  the  prisoners ;  and 
the  question  was  referred  to  Finow,  who  refused  at  first  to  in- 
terfere, saying  they«  had  no  right  to  bring  the  prisoners  there  to 
create  dissension,  but  should  have  knocked  out  their  brains  ac- 
cording to  his  orders:  however,  he  said,  the  best  thing  which 
could  now  be  done,  would  be  to  cut  each  woman  in  two,  and 
divide  her  between  the  claimants.  The  judgment  of  Finow  was 
not  like  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  a  proof  of ,  wisdom ;  it  was  a 
bravado  of  that  brutish,  or  rather  fiendish,  spirit  whicli  he  seemed 
to  cherish,  and  affect  as  becoming  the  character  of  a  statesman  and 
a  warrior ;  it  was  the  jest  of  one  who  would  as  willingly  have  com^ 
raanded  the  thing  to  be  done,  as  thus  have  sported  with  the  thought. 
The  affair,  however,  was  settled  among  the  parties. 

During  this  war,  a  chief  called  Palavali,  belonging  to  Finow's 
army,  pursued  some  of  the  enemy  who  fled  towards  a  consecrated 
inclosure,  war  having  its  asylums  in  these  islands,  though  unhap- 
pily they  are  less  respected  than  the  asylums  for  guilt  in  Romish 
Christendom.  He  got  between  them  and  the  place  of  refuge ;  one 
of  them  attempted  desperately  to  pass  him  and  scramble  over  the 
reed-work,  and  .he  had  so  far  succeeded,  that  when  Palavali  struck 
him  furiously  on  the  head  with  his  club,  his  dead  body  fell  within 
the  sanctuary.  The  sacrilege  was  not  intended,  but  the  chief  was 
sensible  that  he  had  actually  incurred  the  guilt :  he  laid  the  case 
before  Finow ;  a  priest  was  consulted,  he  had  recourse  to  inspira- 
tion, and  in  whatever  manner  the  abominable  suggestion  arose,  this 
minister  of  a  wicked  superstition  made  answer,  in  the  name  of  the 
gods,  that  a  child  must  be  strangled  to  appease  their  anger.  The 
chiefs  consulted  together,  and  fixed  upon  a  child  of  Toobo  Toa, 
by  one  of  his  female  attendants :  the  child  of  a  chief  is  always  cho- 
sen on  such  occasions,  as  being  worthier  than  others,  and  it  is 
always  the  offspring  of  an  inferior  mother,  that  the  life  of  a  chief 
may  not  be  sacrificed.  We  pass  over  the  painful  tale  how  the 
poor  mother  attempted  in  vain  to  conceal  her  infant,  and  how  the 
mfant  moved  even  its  murderers  to  compassion  by  its  innocent 
smile  when  the  cord  was  placed  round  its  neck.  It  will  be  read 
with  deep  interest  in  its  place  by  those  good  men  who  direct  the 
Protestant  missions.  A  week  had  not  elapsed  before  Palavali  was 
mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  ;  when  his  friends  would  have  ex- 
tricated the  spear  by  which  he  was  pierced,  he  desired  them  to 
desist,  saying  he  was  certain  the  gods  had  decreed  his  death  as 
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a  punishment  for  his  late  oiFence :  this  was  generally  belieTed  ;  it 
was  the  subject  of  frequent  conversation,  and  cast  a  great  gloom 
throughout  Finow's  army. 

That  wicked  leader  was  now  devising  how  to  obtain  by  craft 
the  object  in  which  he  had  failed  by  arms.     His  artillery  was  use- 
less against  the  well-constructed  ramparts  which  the  Vavaoo  peo- 
!)le  had  raised.     Mariner  indeed  could  easily  have  devised  means 
or  setting  the  fortress  on  fire;  but  he  had  no  interest  in  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  considering  that  the  war  had  been  pro- 
voked by  a  foul  act  of  treachery  and  murder,  and  he  would  not  be 
the  means  of  bringing  destruction  upon  so  many  women  and  chil- 
dren.    Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  renegado  missionary  at 
Tonga  if  he  had  been  capable  of  such  feelings  when  he  set  tire  to 
the  consecrated  inclosure,  which  the  savages  with  whom  he  acted 
dared  not  profane !     Finow  had  made  up  his  mind  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Vavaoo,  as  being  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  islands 
under  his  command ;  he  now  artfully  led  the  priests  to  understand 
his  wishes,  and  they  negociated  a  peace.    The  chiefs  of  Vav^oo 
protested  that  it  was  not  possible  to  have  any  reliance  upon  Finow's 
honour  or  his  promises ;  but  as  their  lives,  Uiey  said,  were  not  of  so 
much  consequence  as  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Toe  Oomoo, 
her  people  would  not  oppose  the  elders  and  the  priests  in  their 
wishes.     A  conference  was  held  accordingly.    Finow  said  in  his 
harangue,  that  he  not  only  forgave  the  leaders  who  had  fought 
against  him  in  honour  of  Toobo  Neuha's  memory,  but  that  he  should 
have  despised  them  if  they  had  not  done  so.     It  was  their  duty  sq 
to  do  till  they  had  revenged  the  murder  of  their  chief.    That  mur^ 
der  had  been  sufficiently  revenged ;  most  of  the  assassins  had  re- 
ceived the  punishment  of  their  crimes ;  he  solemnly  assured  them 
that  for  himself  he  was  innocent  of  it,  and  he  promised,  in  con- 
formity to  the  terms  which  they  had  proposed  before  the  war,  that 
he  would  reside  in  Vavaoo,  and  send  back  all  his  people  to  the 
Hapai  islands,  except  a  few  matabooles.     Peace  was  now  made ; 
but  the  first  act  of  Finow  evinced  how  little  be  relied  upon  the 
submission  of  the  people :  he  was  too  false  himself  to  have  any 
confidence  in  others.    Tlie  rampart  which  bad  resisted  his  cannon 
was  levelled  to  the  ground,  upon  the  plea  that  a  fortress  could  not 
be  necessary  in  times  of  peace  :  that  which  he  had  erected  himself 
was  suffered  to  stand,  because  in  case  he  could  not  re-occupy  it  in 
time  of  need,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  his  enemies  while  he  had 
artillery  to  bring  against  it.     Five  of  the  Vavaoo  chiefs,  who  well 
knew  how  impossible  it  was  to  rely  upon  one  so  faithless,  with- 
drew in  time  to  Tonga.    It  was  not  long  before  the  tyrant  ar« 
rested  ail  the  others  who  had  distinguished  themselves  against  him 
in  the  war.     He  pretended  that  they  were  conspiring  against  him  ; 
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and  Dr.  Martin  says,  if  this  be  true,  his  conduct  wias  certainly  less 
reproachable ;  but  every  thing  which  Dr.  Martin  relates  of  hinii 
and  of  his  victims  leads  to  the  inference,  that  the  charge  was  false. 
Some  of  these  chiefs  were  taken  to  the  beach,  and  immediately 
dispatched  with  the  club ;  others  carried  out  to  sea,  and  then  left 
in  leaky  canoes,  that  they  might  sink  slowly,  and  taste  the  cup  of 
death.  One  of  them  had  been  remarkable  for  his  humanity  as 
well  as  courage.  On  the  way  to  his  death  he  related  a  strange 
story : — ^That  very  morning,  he  said,  going  along  the  road  to  the 
council  where  he  was  betrayed,  and  having  at  the  time  a  secret 
presentiment  that  he  was  going  to  die,  he  met  a  woman  of 
Hapai,  and  felt  so  strong  an  inclination  to  murder  her, — though  he 
knew  not  for  what  cause, — ^that  he  actually  turned  back  and  put 
her  to  death.  This  is  one  of  those  stories  which  might  almost  in- 
.  cline  us  to  believe  in  demoniacal  possession ;  and  this  man  looked 
back  upon  the  murder,  contrary  as  the  act  was  to  all  his  former 
character  and  conduct,  with  satisfaction !  It  was  a  piece  of  ven- 
geance, he  said,  upon  the  Hapai  people,  weak  indeed,  yet  better 
than  none ;  a  drop  of  revenge  that  sweetened  death. 

Finow  did  not  long  enjoy  the  power  which  he  had  obtained 
by  so  many  crimes.  Treacherous  and  cruel  as  he  was,  he  had 
some  human  charities;  and  fit  it  was  that  he,  by  whose  means  so 
many  had  been  made  childless,  should  suflfer  where  he  was  most 
sensible.  He  had  a  younger  daughter  about  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  whom  he  dearly  loved;  she  fell  dangerously  sick,  and  was  re- 
moved to  a  house  consecrated  to  Tale-y-Toobo,  the  patron  god  of 
the  Hows.  Here  daily  oflFeridgs  were  made  for  her  recovery ;  and 
the  god  was  entreated  to  spare  her  for  the  sake  of  her  father.  *  We 
pray  thee,'  said  the  matabooles,  *  not  to  be  merciless :  if  thy  anger 
is  justly  excited,  we  beseech  thee  to  inflict  upon  the  guilty  one  the 
punishment  which  he  merits,  and  not  to  let  go  thy  vengeance  upon 
one  who  was  born  but  as  yesterday/  For  about  a  fortnight  such 
prayers,  accompanied  with  expostulations  also,  were  many  times  in 
the  day  addressed  to  the  god,  and  a  hog  was  sacrificed  every  morn- 
ing ;  the  child  was  then  removed  to  the  inclosure  of  another  divi- 
nity, with  no  better  success ;  and  Finow  then  carried  her  to  the 
priest  of  his  own  tutelar  god,  Toobo  Totai,  in  another  island.  But 
the  danger  was  now  too  imminent  for  the  priest  to  hold  out  any  hope 
of  recovery.  In  the  name  of  the  god  by  whom  he  was  believed  to  be 
inspired,  he  said,  ^  Why  do  you  weary  yourselves  with  supplicating 
me  ?  If  the  power  to  restore  the  child  rested  solely  with  me,  I 
would  do  it;  be  assured  it  is  all  done  by  the  will  of  the  gods  of 
Bolotoo' — the  Land  of  the  Departed.  Every  day  he  visited  the 
little  sufferer,  and  sat  down  by  her  and  took  her  hand  and  shed 
tears.    One  day,  however,  when  Finow  was  not  present,  he  told 
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the  matabooles  that  if  they  knew  why  the  child  was  sick^  they  would 
not  come  there  to  invoke  him, — it  was  for  the  common  good. 
When  this  was  reported  to  Finow,  he  demanded  at  the  next  consul- 
tation of  the  priest,  or  rather  of  the  god  who  was  believed  to  speak 
in  him,  what  was  meant  by  it  ?  '  If  the  gods,'  said  he, '.  have  any 
resentment  against  us,  let  the  whole  vengeance  fall  on  my  head, — 
I  fear  it  not, — but  spare  my  chilS ;  and  1  earnestly  entreat  you, 
Toobo  Totai,  to  exert  all  your  inHuence  with  the  other  gods,  that 
I  alone  may  suffer  all  the  punishment  they  desire  to  inflict/ 

Like  the  votaries  of  ambition  in  more  enlightened  countries, 
Finow  was  a  despiser  of  religion  ;  and  yet,  as  others  have  done  be- 
fore him,  in  this  hour  of  affliction  he  seems  to  have  applied  to  his 
gods  in  faith  and  in  fear.  No  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  his  de- 
mand ;  he  lay  down  in  great  agitation  of  mind,  his  heart  sore  and 
his  pride  also  wounded ;  he  felt  himself  ill,  and  saying  that  he  had 
a  fore-feeling  of  approaching  death,  he  wept  profusely  and  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  gods,  but  lamented  that  he  must  die  on 
his  mat,  instead  of  falling  in  battle.  His  attendant  hastened  to  the 
priest  to  intercede  for  him.  The  priest  remained  some  time  in 
silence,  and  appeared  to  be  much  affected.  He  replied  at  length, 
speaking  as  usual  in  the  person  of  Toobo  Totai,  the  tutelary  deity, 
that  the  gods  of  the  island  of  the  departed  had  long  resented  the 
irreligion  of  Finow,  and  had  long  debated  among  tliemselves  with 
what  punishment  they  should  visit  it ;  at  first  his  death  had  been 
resolved,  but  Toobo  Totai,  who  revealed  their  secrets,  repeatedly 
interceded  in  his  behalf,  and  winning  over  some  other  divinities  to 
his  wishes,  violent  debates  ensued,  which  had  in  fact  occasioned  the 
late  high  winds  and  tremendous  thunder  in  the  Tonga  Island  ;  the 
gods,  it  seems,  being  stormy  debaters.  They  had  determined  at 
last  to  save  his  life,  because  his  death  would  be  a  greater  evil  to 
kis  people  than  to  himself,  and  to  punish  him  in  a  severer  way  by 
bereaving  him  of  his  most  beloved  daughter ;  for  it  had  been  irre- 
vocably decreed  that  one  or  the  other  must  die,  and  therefore  her 
life  could  not  be  saved  without  taking  away  his.  In  proof  of  this,  * 
he  bade  them  remark  that  while  Finow  was  at  this  time  ill,  the 
child  was  much  better ;  but  to-morrow,  he  affirmed,  the  father 
would  be  greatly  recovered,  and  then  the  child  would  relapse.  The 
priest  perhaps  possessed  medical  knowledge  enough  to  venture  safely 
upon  this  prediction.  It  was  fully  verified ;  and  Finow,  in  that 
state  when  restlessness  of  body  seems  to  afford  a  miserable  relief 
for  restlessness  of  mind,  removed  the  dying  child  to  another  island 
and  the  house  of  another  god.  '  It  is  in  vain  to  come  here'  was  the 
appalling  answer  which  he  received  upon  this  consultation, — ^  you 
have  obtained  all  the  information  that  it  s  necessary  for  you  to 
know ;  I  can  communicate  nothing  farther     The  child  was  carried 
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from  one  consecrated  house  to  another,  remaining  only  half  an  hour 
at  eacby  in  the  hope  that  some  pity  might  be  found  in  some  of  the 
gods ;  these  frequent  removals  exhausted  her^  and  she  became  al- . 
most  speechless.  Her  father  Finow,  he  who  had  connived  at  and 
witnessed  the  murder  of  his  own  brotlier, — he  who  had  exposed 
his  enemies  to  sink  in  the  sea  in  leaky  canoes,  or  burnt  them  alive, 
or  fastened  them  to  stakes  and  trees,  where  they  might  perish  by 
the  slow  agonies  of  thirst  and  hunger, — this  man,  feeling  now  in  his 
human  nature,  sate  through  the  whole  night  watching  the  progress 
of  death  iahis  beloved  child.  On  the  morrow  she  expired  while 
they  were  carrying  her  to  another  station  ;  and  Finow,  who,  while 
there  was  a  possibility  of  recovery,  had  applied  to  each  and  all  of  the 
gods  of  Tonga,  now  that  hope  was  over,  began  in  bitterness  to  defy 
them. 

He  forbade  all  customary  religious  ceremonies  at  her  funeral : 
instead  of  mourning,  he  ordered  the  people  to  dress  themselves  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  as  for  a  festival.  On  the  twentieth  day,  the 
coffin  was  deposited  in  the  burial-place,  not  in  the  grave,  but  on  the 
top  of  it,  that  he  might  see  it  wlienever  he  pleased ;  and  caiTying  it 
with  him  whenever  he  went  to  a  distance.  On  this  day  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Vavaoo  were  commanded  to  be  present, — illness  was 
not  even  to  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  disobeying  the  summons. 
The  women  of  the  northern  haff  were  matched  against  those  of  the 
south,  and  they  kept  up  a  battle-royal  for  about  an  hour :  about 
three  thousand  combated !  When  this  part  of  the  sports  was  con- 
cluded, the  men  engaged  in  like  manner,  Finow  himself  talking 
part,  and  exerting  himself  so  greatly,  that  his  party  beat  their  op- 
ponents fairly  from  the  field.  This  was  but  mockery  of  the  gods: 
he  designed  a  more  substantial  revenge,  and  had  determined  to 
M^reak  his  despite  against  Toobo  Totai  by  putting  his  priest  to 
death ;  for  which  purpose  a  rope  had  been  made  ready  to  bind  him. 
This  resentment,  as  it  would  have  fallen  upon  the  priest,  and  not 
the  god,  was  perhaps  directed  solely  against  him  in  reality ;  for 
Finow  made  no  scruple  of  avowing  to  Mr.  Mariner  his  doubts  whe- 
ther there  were  any  such  beings  as  the  gods,  and  his  entire  disbelief 
in  what  tl^e  priests  affirmed  of  their  power  over  mankind :  there 
might  possibly  be  such  beings,  he  said,  but  men  were  fools  to  be- 
lieve what  the  priests  told  them.  This  purpose  he  had  no  time  to 
execute.  Tired  with  his  great  exertions  in  the  sports,  he  lay  down 
to  rest,  and  was  seized  for  death  himself, — probably  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy ;  his  respiration  became  difficult,  his  lips  grew  purple, 
his  under  jaw  was  convulsed ;  he  lost  his  speech,  but  seemed  per- 
fectly sensible  of  his  situation,  and  from  time  to  time  groaned  hor- 
ribly. No  lime  was  lost  in  strangling  one  of  his  children  by  a 
female  attendant,  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  recovery,  according  to  tlie 
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faorrible  superstitioti  of  these  unhappy  islanders,  and  the  belief  that 
the  gods  may  be  appeased  by  the  offering  of  life  for  life.  Fiuow's 
eldest  son,  a  man  of  such  kindly  and  hopeful  disposition  that  it  is 
painful  to  read  of  his  engaging  in  an  act  like  this,  took  the  little 
victim  by  force  from  its  mdtiier's  lap,  where  he  found  it  sleeping, 
and  performed  as  speedily  as  possible  the  murder :  before  it  could 
be  performed,  Finow  bad  Ipst  all  sense  and  power  of  motion ;  the 
yet  breathing  body  was  placed  upon  a  sort  of  barrow,  to  be  carried 
from  the  house  of  this  god  to  another,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  most 
extreme  humiliation,  was  placed  upon  the  spot  where  Tooitouga's 
food  was  dressed,  cooks  being  considered  as  the  mea^t  class  in 
the  Tonga  islands,  and  therefore  no  greater  act  of  abasement  could 
be  performed  than  to  lay  Finow  in  this  place,  supplicating  mercy« 
But  ere  this  he  had  expired* 

A  character  like  Finow's  would  have  well  suited  the  Greek  drama : 
the  great  masters  of  that  drama  would  have  desired  no  better  elements 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man ;  his  re|- 
niorseless  ambition  and  his  natural  affections,  his  contempt  for  the 
fables  and  ceremonies  of  his  country  when  in  prosperi^,  his  patient 
submission  to  them  in  distress,  his  strong  intellects,  his  evil  deeds, 
and  the  death  which  was  believed  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him  in 
vengeance  by  the  overruling  divinities  whom  he  defied.  It  is  an 
established  opinion  among  these  islanders,  that  every  man  has  some 
constitutional  evil,  either  bodily  or  mental,  implanted  in  him  by  the 
gods,  for  the  delight  which  they  take  in  punishing  mankind :  Finow 
used  to  say,  that  his  violent  temper  was  the  infliction  which  had 
been  allotted  to  him ;  perhaps  persuading  himself  to  a  belief  which 
reconciled  him  to  this  want  of  self-government,  or  perhaps  availing 
himself  of  a  doctrine  which  excused  him  to  others ;  but  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  infirmity,  and  often  charged  his  matabooles  to 
hold  him  whenever  they  saw  him  getting  violently  angry.  Mr. 
Mariner  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  him ;  and  his  historian. 
Dr.  Martin,  is  so  far  fascinated  by  the  better  parts  of  his  character, 
as  to  offer  an  excuse  for  his  atrocious  cruelties,  saying  that  ^  this 
was  perhaps,  on  all  occasions,  to  a  certain  degree  justifiable,  as  ex- 
amples to  keep  others  in  terror ;  a  method  undoubtedly  not  the 
best,  but  such  as  may  be  easily  overlooked  in  a  state  of  society  like 
that  in  which  he  lived.'  We  hope  this  very  reprehensible  passage 
will  be  expunged  in  the  future  editions.  True  it  is  that  men  must 
be  judged  accorduig  to  the  circumstances  of  their  age  and  country, 
and  that  the  cruelties  of  Finow,  being  in  conformity  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  are  not  deserving  of  the  same  condemnation  as 
thpse  of  Buonaparte,  which  were  committed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  modern  usages  of  war,  and  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  hu- 
manity had  rapidly  been  gainhig  ground,  both  among  governments 
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tod  nations,  till  the  fatal  French  Revolution  threatened  to  re- 
barbarize  the  world.  The  acts  of  the  Tonga  tyrant  may  be  ac- 
counted for  without  supposing  him  to  have  been  a  much  worse  man 
than  many  of  his  countrymen,  but  they  are  not  in^ny  degreejMsf/- 
fiabky  as  Dr.  Martin  had  thought  proper  to  assert ;  and  if  that  gen- 
tleman had  reflected  a  little,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  most  in- 
human punishments  have  never  produced  the  effect  of  deterring 
men  from  crimes.  Men  who  dare  the  gallows  would  just  as  readily 
dare  the  wheel  or  the  stake  :  such  punishments  outrage  humanity, 
without  in  the  slightest  manner  promoting  the  objects  of  justice. 

Great  apprehensions  had  been  entertained  that  fresh  wars  would 
ensue  upon  the  death  of  this  formidable  chief.  The  prince  how- 
ever who  succeeded  to  his  rank  and  name  was  told  by  the  priest  not 
to  fear  rebellion,  for  that  he  was  the  peculiar  care  of  the  deities, 
and  he  was  commanded  to  reflect  on  the  circumstances  of  his  fa-- 
ther*s  death  as  a  salutary  lesson  to  himself.  Still  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  prepare  against  an  hostile  attack  at  the  funeral.  The 
body  was  brought  out  upon  the  marly y  an  open  grass  plat,  or 
lawn,  set  apart  for  public  ceremonies.  Here  all  the  chiefs  and 
matabooles  were  seated,  habited  in  mats,  their  mourning  dress.  A 
number  of  women,  the  kindred,  widows,  concubines,  and  servants 
of  the  deceased,  with  others  who  came  there  to  shew  their  respect 
to  the  dead,  had  been  mourning  over  the  corpse ;  they  were  dressed 
in  ragged  mats, '  the  more  ragged  the  more  emblematical  of  a  spirit 
broken  by  grief;'  their  cheeks  and  breasts  black  with  the  bruises 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  themselves,  and  their  eyes  swollen  with 
tears.  The  men  cut  themselves  with  stones  and  knives  and  shells, 
and  beat  their  heads  with  clubs,  calling  with  a  wild  and  passionate 
eloquence  upon  the  dead  to  witness  their  fidelity.  They  reeled  with 
the  blows,  which  were  so  violent  as  to  produce  a  temporary  loss  of 
reason;  and  these  excesses  might,  in  some  instances,  have  been 
carried  to  fatal  lengths,  if  Mr.  Mariner  had  not  been  instructed  to 
take  the  instrument  from  them  in  such  cases ;  a  native  who  had 
done  this  must  have  employed  it  upon  himself,  but  he  being  a  fo- 
reigner, was  never  expected  to  follow  the  customs  of  the  country 
further  than  was  convenient.  After  this  shocking  scene  had  lasted 
for  about  three  hours,  the  body  was  carried  to  the  burial  place,  and 
that  of  his  daughter  carried  after  it,  that,  as  it  was  his  wish  to  have 
it  always  near  him  during  his  life,  it  might  now  be  buried  with  him. 
And  here  the  young  How  discovered  his  prudence  in  preparing 
against  danger :  he  said,  that  as  his  father  had  been  the  first  person 
who  had  introduced  guns  in  the  wars  of  Tonga,  it  was  fit  that  his 
funeral  should  be  honoured  with  them ;  accordingly  the  carronades 
were  twice  fired  when  the  procession  set  out,  and  Mr.  Mariner 
was  ordered  to  load  them,  as  if  for  a  third  salute,  but  he  was  pri. 
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vately  instructed  to  load  ihexn  with  shot  this  time,  and  carry  a  lighted 
match. 

Tliis  precaution  was  not  necessar}\  Finow  II.  if  we  may  so  call 
him,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  reside  wholly  at  Vavaoo,  which  was  his 
birth-place,  and  to  keep  it  in  peace  by  dismissing  all  who  were  dis- 
contented, or  whom  he  thought  dangerous  to  the  other  islands,  and 
cuttbg  off  all  communication  with  them.  When  the  funeral  was 
over,  he  assembled  the  chiefs,  and  harangued  them  in  a  speech,  of 
which  we  have  the  original  given  us,  and  a  perfectly  literal  transla* 
tion :  its  substance  may  be  thus  rendered,  with  the  least  possible 
deviation  from  the  idiom : 

Listen  to  me,  ye  chiefs  and  warriors.  If  there  is  one  among  you 
discontented  with  the  way  in  which  we  sit  here,  now  is  the  time  to  go  to 
Hapai ;  for  not  at  all  wilt  I  permit  one  to  remain  with  his  mind  discon- 
tented and  wandering.  My  mind  has  been  heavy,  beholding  the  great 
destruction  occasioned  by  the  unceasing  war  of  the  chief  now  prostrate 
in  the  burial-place.  We  have  been  doing  much,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ? — the  land  is  unpeopled  and  overrun  with  weeds,  there  are  none 
to  cultivate  it ; — if  we  had  remained  at  peace,  it  would  have  been  po- 
pulous still.  The  great  chiefs  and  warriors  are  fallen,  and  we  remain 
associated  with  the  Tooas.  How  can  it  4>e  helped  ?  Are  we  mad  ?  I 
think  our  lives  are  already  too  short.  How  foolish  to  shorten  that  which  is 
not  long  enough  !  Who  among  you  shall  say  in  his  mind  I  deserve  death, 
I  am  weary  of  life  ?  Behold,  have  we  not  acted  like  people  who  are  fool- 
ish-minded? We  have  been  seeking  things  which  deprive  us  altogether 
of  things  truly  useful.  I  will  not  say  to  you,  give  up  your  thoughts  of 
fighting.  Let  but  the  front  of  war  approach  our  land,  and  any  cpme  to 
plunder  our  homes,  and  we  will  shew  them  that  while  our  fields  pros- 
per, so  doth  our  courage.  Why  should  we  desire  to  increase  our  ter- 
ritory? This  land  is  large  enough  to  supply  us  with  food,  more  than 
we  can  consume.  Perhaps  I  have  not  spoken  wisely ;  the  elders  are 
sitting  near  me,  I  entreat  them  to  say  if  I  am  wrong.  I  am  yeta  youth ; 
I  should  not  be  wise  in  governing,  if  my  mind  were  like  that  of  the  pros- 
trate chief,  to  act  of  its  own  will,  not  listening  to  their  discourse. 
Thanks  for  your  love  and  fidelity  towards  him.  Finow  Fiji  (his  uncle) 
and  the  matabooles  are  here ;  they  know  my  frequent  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  good  of  our  government.  Do  not  say  in  yourselves,  where- 
fore do  we  listen  to  the  silly  talk  of  a  boy  ?  Recollect  while  I  speak  it 
is  the  echoing  of  the  mind  of  Toe  Oomoo,  and  Ooloovaloo,  and  Afoo, 
and  Foloo,  and  Alo,  and  all  the  chiefs  and  matabooles  of  Vavaoo. 
Listen  ye  to  me !  If  there  is  any  one  of  another  land — any  one  discon- 
tented at  remaining  in  this  way,  this  is  the  only  opportunity  to  depart, 
for  let  this  pass,  -we  shall  not  communicate  with  Hapai.  Choose  then 
your  dwelling-place;  there  is  Fiji,  there  is  Hamoa,  there  is  Tonga,  there 
is  Hapai,  there  is  Fotoona  and  Lotooma.  Let  those  be  marked  who 
love  to  remain  in  lasting  peace,  they  only  shall  remain.  I  will  not  sup- 
press the  courage  of  one  warlike  mind.  See  now,  there  is  war  in  the 
land  of  Tonga  and  of  Fiji — chuse  which  ye  will  to  exercise  your  bravery 
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then.    Arise,   go  each  one  to  his  home,  and  recollect  that  to-morrow 
the  canoes  depart  for  Hapai. 

On  the  same  day,  this  Tongan  philosopher  made  another  address 
to  his  people  upon  the  happiness  and  the  reward  of  industry.  The 
attendants  of  tlie  chiefs,  he  said,  used  to  depend  for  support  upon 
the  provisions  which  the  chiefs  allotted  them ;  and  he  well  remem- 
bered that,  in  a  time  of  famine,  more  of  these  people  died  than  of 
tlie  Toas,  who  tilled  the  ground  for  others  as  well  as  themselves  ; 
because,  however  great  might  be  the  tax,  they  always  reserved 
enough  for  their  own  support.  He  dwelt  upon  the  pleasure  which 
men  felt  on  beholding  the  work  of  their  own  hands ;  and  exhorting 
all  to  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,*  he  declared  that  he  would 
order  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  assist  in  planting  it  him- 
self. The  fortress  which  his  father  had  demolished  was  now  re- 
built, for  motives  which  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  policy  of 
more  refined  courts.  Finow  Fiji  observed  to  his  nephew,  that  as 
the  chiefs  and  great  warriors  would  reside  there,  they  could  not 
form  cabals  and  parties  so  easily  as  if  they  dwelt  at  a  distance,  be- 
cause they  would  be  immediately  under  his  observation.  This 
fortress,  having  been  found  proof  against  artillery,  secured  him 
against  any  attack  from  Hapai,  where  Toobo  Toa  was  in  posses- 
sion of  two  of  the  guns  taken  from  the  Port-au-Prince.  The 
intentions  of  that  chief,  however,  appear  not  to  have  been  hostile; 
he  had  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  late  Finow,  and  bore  no  sen- 
timent of  ill  will  toward  his  son.  It  was  the  custom  that  an  annual 
tribute  from  the  first  fruits  of  each  island  should  be  sent  to  Tooi- 
tonga, — a  proof  perhaps  of  the  secular  authority  which  this  per- 
sonage originally  possessed,  and  certainly  that  a  close  bond  of 
miion  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  whole  group.  The 
people  of  Hapai  sent  a  chief  of  the  sacred  family  to  know  in  what 
manner  they  shotild  make  this  tribute,  seeing  that  all  communication 
had  been  prohibited,  and  by  the  same  messenger  Toobo  Toa 
entreated  permission  to  perform  the  usual  ceremonies  at  Finow's 
grave,  and  take  his  last  farewell  of  a  great  chief,  whom  while  living 
he  so  highly  esteemed,  and  whose  memory  he  had  so  much  reason 
to  respect.  The  tribute  was  permitted  to  come  in  a  single  canoe, 
and  it  was  allowed  also  that  this  same  canoe  should  come  at  any 
time,  provided  she  brought  no  more  persons  than  properly  .consti- 
tuted a  crew.  This  was  done  partly  from  religious  motives,  and 
partly  that  the  Hapai  people  might  see  how  well  they  were  armed 
^nd  fortified.  And  as  Finow  began  to  think  that  too  severe  a  sys- 
tem of  prohibition  would  be  supposed  to  indicate  weakness  or  fear, 
and  might  provoke  the  hostilities  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent, 
he  permitted  Toobo  Toa  to  come  with  as  many  followers  as  he 
pleased,  limiting  their  stay  however  to  a  single  day. 
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The  chief  came  with  about  sixty  of  his  warriors^  in  mourning 
dresses^  their  heads  shom^  and  the  leaves  of  the  ifi  tree  round  their 
necks.  They  made  their  lamentations  over  the  grave  of  the  late 
How,  and  wounded  themselves  according  to  the  custom.  Toobo 
Toa  called  upon  the  deceased  to  behold  these  proofs  of  his  love 
and  fidelity,  and  declared  that  he  felt  the  same  sentiments  toward 
his  son,  although  there  now  appeared  to  be  a  breach  between  them ; 
and  that  his  wish  was  to  maintain  a  friendly  understanding  with 
Vavaoo,  that  he  might  sometimes  prepare  nava  for  the  young 
Finow,  and  send  presents  to  him  to  evince  his  respect  and  loyalty 
to  the  family.  In  the  evening  he  had  a  conference  with  Finow  and 
his  uncle;  he  expressed  his  wish  to  be  tributary  to  Vavaoo,  thougk 
he  acknowledged  that  it  might  be  politic  to  keep  him  and  his  peo- 
ple at  a  distance  while  any  near  relations  of  Toobo  Neuha  were 
living,  and  that  indeed  such  a  separation  was  the  only  means  of 
preserving  peace.  His  people,  he  said,  must  be  employed,  for  if 
they  were  idle  they  certainly  would  engage  in  war  against  Vavaoo, 
or  in  conspiracies  against  himself;  he  should  therefore  go  with  a 
strong  army  and  assist  his  friends  in  Tonga.  Finow  objected  to 
receive  the  oflFered  tribute:  Vavaoo,  he  said,  yielded  enough  for  its 
inhabitants,  and  if  he  consented,  the  people  would  suppose  it  was 
an  act  of  alliance  and  friendship  which  would  ill  agree  with  their 
feelings  toward  the  man  who  had  killed  their  beloved  chief  Toobo 
Neuha.  Toobo  Toa  could  not  oppose  this  argument,  b6t  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  during  the  conference,  and  Mr.  Mariner 
believes  that  he  suffered  as  much  in  the  kinder  feelings  of  his  na- 
ture as  in  his  pride.  He  performed  a  ceremony  by  which  the  young 
Finow  was  recognized  as  his  superior,  and  returning  to  Hapai, 
soon  left  that  island  to  bear  a  part  in  the  wars  of  Tonga. 

It  was  not  long  before  Tooitonga  fell  ill :  every  day  one  of  his 
young  relations  had  a  little  finger  cut  off,  as  an  offering  for  his  sins : 
and  as  he  grew  worse,  several  children  were  sacrificed :  he  was 
carried  to  the  cooking-place^  as  the  late  How  had  been,  and  after 
these  cruelties  and  vain  humiliations  he  died.  As  the  existence 
of  this  sacred  chief  constituted  the  only  bond  of  union  between 
the  islands,  and  Finow  unhappily  found  it  expedient  to  keep  his 
own  people  in  a  state  of  complete  separation,  he  determined  that 
the  office  should  die  with  the  late  possessor.  The  people  easily 
consented,  because  it  released  them  from  a  tax ;  and  they  reasoned 
that,  as  Tonga  had  been  as  much  favoured  by  the  elements  and  sea- 
sons, though  devoid  of  his  presence,  as  those  islands  which  had  en- 
joyed him, — there  was  no  use  in  a  Tooitonga.  Thus  it  is  that 
men  reason  from  motives  of  mere  selfishness ; — thus  too  it  is  that 
institutions  lose  their  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  revolu- 
tions, whieh  are  always  productive  of  immediate  evil,  are  brought 
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about:  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Tonga  islanders 
were  become  iu  any  degree  less  superstitious^  or  more  enlightened. 
Human  sacrifices  would  still  be  offered, — and  perhaps  become 
more  frequent  as  manners  were  becoming  more  ferocious; — the 
Tooitonga  would  have  favoured  the  missionaries  if  he  had  dared^ — 
but  he  advised  them  to  desist  from  '  the  pernicious  practice  of 
praying ;  for  otherwise,  it  would,  he  feared,  be  attended  with  bad 
consequences  to  himself  as  well  as  them,  the  people  being  much 
dissatisfied  with  him  for  suffering  them  to  follow  it.'  While  he 
retained  his  full  authority  it  appears  that  these  islands  enjoyed  a 
most  remarkable  continuance  of  peace  and  consequent  prosperity ; 
as  soon  as  it  was  disturbed,  civil  wars  began, — and  will  probably 
continue  till  a  handful  of  cannibals  alone  remain,  unless  some 
beneficial  change  be  effected  by  European  means. 

The  policy  of  the  younger  Finow  is  the  result  of  a  mind  humaner 
and  more  addicted  to  meditation  than  all  around  him.  How  far 
he  may  have  succeeded  in  preserving  his  own  island  in  peace  we 
have  as  yet  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  A  party  from  Hapai  at- 
tempted to  land  during  the  night  with  the  intention  of  making  all 
the  havoc  they  could,  but  they  were  intercepted  and  defeated  with 
loss.  Shortly  after,  as  Mr.  Mariner  was  fishing  at  sea,  he  espied  a 
sail  just  in  the  line  of  the  horizon.  He  had  three  servants  m  the 
canoe  and  they  refused  to  make  toward  her,  saying  they  knew  that 
their  chiefs  never  meant  to  let  him  go  if  they  could  help  it.*  This 
was  no  time  for  hesitation,  or  compunction,^ — they  made  for  the 
shore,  and  one  man  declared  that  if  Mr.  Mariner  resisted,  he  would 
die  in  opposing  him,  rather  than  let  him  escape.  The  Englishmau 
utt€^red  a  Tonga  curse,  and  thrust  the  muzzle  of  his  musquet  inta 
the  man's  loins,  making  a  mortal  wound ; — there  was  little  reason 
to  regret  this  wretch, — he  had  murdered  two  of  his  children  to  put 
them  out  of  the  way,  and  in  time  of  scarcity  had  killed  and  eaten 
his  wife.  The  others,  in  fear  of  a  like  fate,  obeyed  his  orders  and 
put  about.  It  w^s  just  when  the  sun  sunk  below  the  horizon  that 
he  got  sight  of  the  ship,  and  he  did  not  come  up  with  her  till  day- 
light. What  a  night  for  an  Englishman !  As  soon  as  he  came 
alongside,  without  stopping  to  hail,  he  jumped  into  the  main-chains^ 
and  had  nearly  been  knocked  overboard  by  the  sentinel,  who  took 
him  for  a  native.  It  was  a  brig  from  Port  Jackson,  with  mother- 
of-pearl  on  board  from  the  Society  islands,  bound  now  for  the 
Fijis,  there  to  make  up  her  voyage  with  sandal  wood, — and  from 
thence  to  China.  Having  got  on  board,  Mr.  Mariner  obtained  an 
txe  as  a  present  for  Finow,  and  sent  a  message  requesting  him  to 
come  to  the  ship.  The  young  king  came  accordingly,  and  brought 
as  a  present  for  his  departing  friend  five  large  hogs  and  forty  yams, 
weighing  from  thirty  to  seventy  pounds  each.  He  was  very  desirous 
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of  accompanying  him  to  England^  that  he  might  acquire  a  Papa- 
iangi  niindy  that  being  the  name  by  which  they  call  tlieir  white 
visitors.  And  when  the  captain  refused  to  bring  away  a  prince 
from  his  own  country,  to  one  where  he  might  perhaps  find  himself, 
for  a  time  at  least,  not  only  without  patronage,  but  without  protec- 
tion, he  made  Mr.  Mariner  swear  by  his  father  and  by  the  God 
who  governed  him,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  return  for  him  in  a 
ship,  and  take  him  even  by  force  of  arms,  if  the  people  should  at- 
tempt to  prevent  him  from  executing  his  purpose. 

In  this  brief  abstract  of  a  most  interesting  story,  many  circum- 
stances, highly  curious  in  themselves,  have  been  necessarily  passed 
over.  There  are,  however,  some  scattered  facts  which  particularly 
deserve  notice.  A  species  of  fowling  is  fashionable  in  these  islands, 
which  is  performed  by  means  of  a  decoy  bird.  The  sportsman  con- 
ceals himself  in  a  sort  of  cage  or  bower,  made  of  wicker  work,  and 
covered  with  green  leaves ;  a  cock  bird  is  fastened  on  the  top,  and 
a  hen  bird  w  ithin ;  both  cocks  and  hens  are  attracted  by  their  call, 
and  are  shot  with  arrows  when  they  perch  within  sure  distance. 
This  pastime  is  only  practised  by  great  chiefs,  as  it  requires  great 
care  to  train  the  decoy  birds,  and  great  expenses  to  maintain  them, 
— or  rather  their  keepers,  an  insolent  race  of  men  who  frequently 
abuse  their  privileges.  The  birds  are  fed  upon  plaintains,  which 
these  fellows  are  authorized  to  demand  from  any  person  whatsoever, 
even  if  food  be  scarce,  and  the.  owner  himself  should  be  in  want:  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  oppression  uniformly  growing  out 
of  the  passion  for  field  sports,  even  in  such  rude  governments  as 
this.  One  of  the  Tonga  chiefs,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  Finow,  had 
the  most  famous  bird  of  this  kind  that  ever  had  been  known; — 
Eclipse  was  not  more  famous  among  horses,  nor  Snowball  among^ 
greyhounds,  than  the  Chief  of  Hihifo's  bird  among  the  sportsmen 
of  the  Tonga  islands.  It  was,  however,  an  uncomfortable  property ; 
if  he  had  had  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all  the  islands — a  very 
Helen— for  his  wife,  she  would  not  have  been  coveted  so  much. 
Many  chiefs  had  requested  him  to  give  them  the  bird,  and  many 
times  he  had  been  engaged  in  war  for  refusing  their  demand.  At 
length  Finow  sent  a  special  message  to  obtain  it;  the  chief  represented 
that  it  was  become  almost  a  point  of  honour  for  him  to  keep  the 
bird,  since  he  had  undergone  such  danger,  and  so  many  lives  had 
been  sacrificed  in  maintaining  it :  but  as  Finow  had  so  strong  a  de- 
sire for  an  excellent  bird,  he  would  make  him  a  present  of  two,  not, 
indeed,  so  good  as  the  one  in  question^ — which  was  certainly  the 
best  that  ever  had  been  trained, — but  still  exceedingly  valuable. 
Finow  was  vexed  at  the  refusal :  he  went  out  to  try  the  two,  and  the 
sport  was  so  successful,  that  his  heart  was  more  than  ever  set  upon 
obtaining  the  only  bird  in  the  world  which  exceeded  these.    This 
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sort  of  interest  upon  such  a  subject,  and  in  such  a  personage, 
seems  like  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Tales.  He  prepared  a  costly 
present,  containing  axes,  iron  bolts,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  grind- 
stone, besides  many  articles  of  home  manufactory,  and  sent  a 
second  and  more  solemn  embassy.  This  second  attempt  succeeded : 
the  ChiefofHihifo,  thinking  it  prudent,  perhaps,  to  rid  himself  with 
honour  of  so  troublesome  a  possession,  said  that  he  had  no  time  to 
sport  with  the  bird,  because  he  was  so  constantly  occupied  in  war- 
fare, and  therefore,  as  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
chief  to  retain  that  from  another  which  he  could  not  use  himself, 
he  would  resign  this  precious  bird  to  Finow,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  care  it  had  cQst  him.  The  fipt  thing  Finow  did  after  he 
had  obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes  was  to  order  all  the  dogs  in 
Yav^oo  to  be  killed  (except  a  few  belonging  to  the  chiefs)  because 
they  destroyed  the  game, — just  in  the  same  spirit  which  made  the 
late  King  of  Naples  exterminate  the  cats  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  and 
our  William  the  Conqueror  depopulate  half  Hampshire.  He  then 
went  out  with  his  bird;  the  first  day  he  had  very  great  sport;  the 
second  day  the  bird,  either  from  illness,  or  fatigue,  or  caprice, — to 
which  birds  as  well  as  taller  bipeds  are  subject,  would  not  make 
the  call.  Finow  knocked  it  on  the  ground,  beat  it  with  an  arrow, 
and,  having  almost  killed  it,  gave  it  away,  exclaiming  how  vex- 
atious it  was  to  find  so  little  pleasure  in  a  bird  which  had  cost  him 
so  much  trouble.  Vanity  oif  vanities, — all  is  vanity !  Had  Finow 
succeeded  in  all  his  schemes  of  conquest  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
ambition,  he  would  not  have  enjoyed  any  more  permanent  satis- 
faction. 

One  of  Captain  Bligh's  men  was  murdered  by  the  natives  upoo 
the  island  of  Tofooa.  His  name  was  John  Norton,  quarter^master 
of  the  Bounty,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  worthy  character, 
who  supported  an  aged  parent  out  of  his  wages.  They  killed  him 
upon  the  beach,  and  stript  the  body,  then  dragged  it  up  the  country 
to  one  of  their  mar  lies,  or  lawns,  and  there  left  it  exposed  for  two  or 
three  days  before  they  buried  it.  This  story  was  related  by  the 
islanders  to  Mr.  Mariner,  and  they  added,  that  from  that  time  no 
grass  had  grown  along  the  line  where  they  dragged  the  corpse,  nor 
upon  the  spot  where  it  had  lain  while  unburied.  Such  a  tale  in- 
duced him  to  visit  the  place,  and  he  found  a  bare  line,  as  they 
had  stated,  in  a  place  where  there  could  be  no  frequency  of 
passers  to  have  trodden  a  path,  and  at  its  termination  a  bare  spot, 
lying  transversely,  about  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man.  Dr. 
Martin  observes,  that  such  accounts,  however  trivial,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  and  he  explains  the  wonder,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  by 
supposing  that  it  is  an  old  path  which  has  been  for  some  years  dis- 
used, forgetful  that  such  a  solution  fails  to  explain  the  manner  in 
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which  the  path  terminates.  John  Wesley  would  have  believed  it 
supernatural,  and  have  classed  the  story  with  tliat  of  the  Brothers' 
steps  behind  the  Museum. 

There  is  a  cavern  in  the  island  of  Hoonga  which  can  only  be  en- 
tered by  diving  into  the  sea,  and  has  no  other  light  than  is  re- 
flected from  the  bottom  of  the  water.  A  young  chief  discovered 
it  accidentally  while  diving  after  a  turtle,  and  the  use  which  he 
made  of  his  discovery  will  probably  be  sung  in  more  than  one 
European  language,  so  beautifully  is  it  adapted  for  a  tale  in  verse. 
There  was  a  tyrannical  governor  at  Vavaoo,  against  whom  one  of 
the  chiefs  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection :  it  was  betrayed,  and  the 
chief,  with  all  his  family  and  kin,  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  He 
had  a  beautiful  daughter  betrothed  to  a  chief  of  high  rank,  and  she 
also  was  included  in  the  sentence.  The  youth,  who  had  found  the 
cavern,  and  had  kept  the  secret  to  himself,  loved  this  damsel ;  he 
told  her  the  danger  in  time,  and  persuaded  her  to  trust  herself  to 
.him..  They  got  into  a  canoe;  the  place  of  her  retreat  was  de- 
scribed to  her  on  the  way  to  it, — these  women  swim  like  mermaids, 
— ^she  dived  after  him,  and  rose  in  the  cavern ;  in  the  widest  part  it 
is  about  forty  feet,  and  its  medium  height  is  guessed  at  the  same, 
the  roof  hung  vyith  stalactites.  Here  he  brought  her  the  choicest 
food,  the  finest  clothing,  mats  for  her  bed,  sandal  wood  oil  to  per- 
fume herself;  here  he  visited  her  as  often  as  was  consistent  with 
prudence;  and  hete,  iis  may  be  imagined,  this  Tonga  Leander 
wooed  and  won  the  maid,  whom,  to  make  the  interest  complete,  he 
had  long  loved  in  secret,  when  he  had  no  hope.  Meantime  he 
prepared,  with  all  his  dependants  male  and  female,  to  emigrate 
in  sed'et  to  the  Fiji  islands.  The  intention  was  so  well  con- 
cealed that  they  embarked  in  safety,  and  his  people  asked  him 
at  the  point  of  their  departure  if  he  would  not  take  with  him  a 
Tonga  wife;  and  accordingly,  to  their  great  astonishment,  having 
steered  close  to  a  rock,  he  desired  them  to  wait  while  he  went  into 
the  sea  to  fetch  her,  jumped,  overboard,  and  just  as  they  were  be- 
ginning to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  his  long  disappearance,  ros^s 
with  bis  mistress  from  the  water.  This  story  is  not  deficient  in 
that  which  all  such  stories  should  have  to  be  perfectly  delightful, — 
a  fortunate  conclusion.  The  party  remained  at  the  Fijis  till  the 
oppressor  died,  and  then  returning  to  Vavaoo  enjoyed  a  long  and 
happy  life.  This  is  related  as  an  authentic  tradition, — it  may  be 
so; — but  there  are  poets  in  the  Tonga  islands,  and  of  no  ordinary 
genius,  as  the  following  specimen  will  evince : — We  have  given  it 
with  no  other  variation  from  Dr.  Martin's  idiomatic  version  than 
what  the  English  idiom  requires,  except  where  we  have  made  it 
more  literal  by  the  help  of  his  own  vocabulary  :-7- 

Let  us  walk  to  Licoo,  that  we  may  behold  the  going  down  of . 
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tbe  WOJ  we  will  listen  to  the  whistling  of  the  birdflfy  and  tfce 
moaning  of  the  wood-pigeon.  We  will  gather  flowers  near  die 
precipice  at  Matawto ;  we  will  sit  down  and  share  the  provisioifs 
brought  US.  from  Licoo  One.  We  will  bathe  in  the  sea^  and  rinse 
in  the  Vaoo  Aca,  and  anoint  with  sweet  scented  oil ;  we  will  string 
flowers,  and  plait  the  chi  plucked  at  Matawto.  While  we  a^ 
standing  upon  the  precipice  at  Ana  Manoo  we  will  look  down 
breathless  upon  the  distant  sea  below.  As  our  mhids  are  reflecting 
the  great  wind  whistles  toward  us  from  the  great  Toa  trees  in  the 
inland  upon  the  plains.  My  mind  is  enlarged  beholding  the  surf 
below  endeavouring  in  vain  to  tear  away  the  firm  rocks.  It  is 
evening ;  let  us  go  to  the  Mooa  (the  town).  Hark !  I  hear  the  band 
of  the  singers^  Are  they  learning  a  boo-ola  (a  torch-light  dance) 
for  to-night  on  the  Maiai*  (or  lawn)  at  Tanea?  Let  us  go  there. 
We  shall  think  of  our  former  state  when  war  had  not  torn  oilr 
land.  Alas,t  war  is  a  terrible  thing !  Behold  the  land  is  overgrowh 
with  bushes^  and  heaps  of  men  are  sadly  dead.  Our  chiefs  are  un- 
settledy  they  shall  not  go  often  alone  by  moonlight  to  their  mii- 
tresses.  Let  us  forbear  to  think, — ^how  can  it  be  helped  that  our 
land  is  at  war !  The  land  of  Fiji  has  brought  the  war  to  our 
land  of  Tonga,  let  us  then  act  like  the  Fiji  people.  Let  us  forbear 
to  think,  perhaps  we  may  be  dead  to-morrow.  Let  us  dress  with 
the  thi'coola,  and  bind  our  waists  with  bands  of  the  gnatoo ;  we 
will  put  on  coronals  of  j/a/e-flowers  and  necklaces  of  hobni  to  dis- 
play out  sun-coloured  skins.  Hear  the  applause  of  tlie  manj 
people !  Now  iheoola  is  ended,  and  they  are  distributing  the  food 
of  the  feast*  To-niiorrow  let  us  go  to  the  Mooa.  The  young 
men  beg  eagerly  for  our  wreaths; — this  is  their  flattery :  ^  Othr 
women  coming  from  Licoo  have  no  beauty:  their  sun-coloured 
skins  are  not  fine!  their  fragrance  is  like  the  hill  of  Mataloco  and 
Vybooa.*    I  am  eager  to  go  to  Licoo,  let  us  go  to-morrow. 

The  language  appears  tb  be  singularly  sweet :  it  abounds  with 
vowels  more  than  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the  Welsh ;  their  pro^ 
portion  to  the  number  of  consonants  being  nearly  as  four  to  three, 
and  scarcely  a  single  word  ends  in  a  consonant.  Some  of  their 
songs  have  neither  rhyme  nor  metre,  others  have  both ;  this  is 
noticed  in  the  manuscript  journal  before  us, — as  a  specimen  the 
t>fficer  wrote  down  one  by  ear,  although  ignorant  of  its  meaning :  we 
iatsert  it  in  a  note, j;  the  measure  will  be  apparent  to  every  reader; 
■ ^ Mr, 

♦  In  the  Narrative  this  wori  is  always  written  Marly ;  in  this  place  and  in  the  Voca** 

)Mi»j  it  is  spelt  as  above.    We  have  noticed  several  little  yariations  of  this  kind,  which 

■  JMo  pecMos  will  wonder  at  who  bave«ver  considered  the  difficulty  of  writing  from  the  ear. 

fjfl^k  ejaculation  may  vie  i^  euphony  with  any  of  the  Greek,  interjections — it  ii 

t  O  chicbieto— O  chicbe  matta  la 
0  cWcheto— Vetti  vala  valu-^  r 
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Mr.  Mariner  and  Dr.  Martin  may.  perhaps  be  aUe  to  arrange  the 
words  properly,  correct  the  inaccuracies,  and  translate  it.  This 
writer  also,  who  was  well  skilled  in  music,  describes  in  a  lively 
manner  their  concerts,  in  which  music  is  combined  .with  dancing.''^ 
They  have  drums  of  hollowed  wood,  about  four  feet  long  and  one 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  each  of  which  is  beaten  upon  by  three  or 
hwr  men  with  sticks ;  their  other  instrument  is  a  hollow  piece  of 
bamboo,  with  which  they  keep  time  by  striking  one  end  against  the 
ground,  the  orchestra  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  men  singers, '  while 
the  women  sing  and  dance  in  a  circle  round  all.  They  generally 
begin  with  a  single  voice  in  a  slow  and  solemn  style,  the  women 
marching  sc^tjy  round  ;  this  is  soon  accompanied  by  an  instrument, 
the  other  voices  and  instruments  gradually  joining  till  they  arrive 
at  the  loudest  pitch.  They  then  begin  by  degrees  to  quicken  their 
time  both  in  music  and  dancing  to  the  quickest  possible.  Some- 
times in  the  middle  of.  their  career  a  full  stop  is  nvade,  and  the  most 
profound  silence  observed  for  about  a  minute,  when  out  they  set 
again  most  furiously.  In  some  of  their  pieces  they  practise  the 
mminueudo  in  the  same  degrees  of  gradation,  both  with  respect 
to  time  and  noise.  The  whole  is  full  and  musical,  mostly  m  the 
minor  key  or  flat  third,  but  in  so  uncommon  a  style,  that  I  could 
never  get  hold  of  more  than  a  dozen  following  notes.  Their  or- 
gans and  flutes  have  very  little  variety,  and  are  never  used  in  their 
concerts.' 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  whom  Captain  Bumey  had 
seen,  he  gives  the  preference  decidedly  to  the  Tonga  islanders ;  a 

Keonemar,  keonemar,  koar,  koar,  koar, 
Kco  Vahe^,  kco  vahey,  kobey,  kohe^',  koheji 
Toallelelay 
KioIIubey. 
•  There  i«  a  dance  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  which  both  in  character  and  costume 
%ears  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  which  Captain  Cook  describes  :— 
Full  fetis  darooselHs  two, 
,  Kighte  young  and  full  of  semely  hede, 
In  kirtelfl  and  none  othir  wede. 
And  faire  ytressed  every  tresse, 
Had  Mirthe  ydoen  for  his  noblesse 
Amid  the  carole  for  to  daunce ;  ' 

But  hereof  lieth  no  remembraunce 
Howe  that  tlier  daunsed  queintely» 
That  one  would  come  all  privily 
Ayen  that  odire,  and  when  thei  ware 
Together  alnioste,  theithrewe  iferc 
Their  mouthis  so,  that  thro  their  plafe 
It  seemed  as  ther  kist  alwnie :    - 
To  dauncen  well  couthe  ther  the  gise ) 
What  should  I  more  to  you  devise  ? 
Ne  bode  I  never  thinnis  go 
WJiiles  that  I  sawe  hem  dauncin  so.*-^.  776. 
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great  deal  is  now  known  of  three  other  groups,  die  Society  Islands, 
Uie  Sandwich,  and  the  Marquesas ;  and  though  we  have  no  infor- 
mation concerning  either,  which  can  be  compared  in  fulhiess  and 
interest  to  Mr.  Mariner's,  enough  has  been  obtained  to  prove  the 
justness  of  his  opinion.  The  women  are  much  less  immodest  thao 
in  the  other  islands,  and  maternal  affection  exists  as  strongly  in 
them,  as  among  those  nations  where  the  instincts  of  nature  are 
fostered  and  strengdiened  by  the  sense  of  duty.  This  is  because, 
in  ordinary  times,  the  women  are  treated  with  respect  and  tender- 
ness, and  are  therefore,  perhaps  generally,  as  strongly  attached  to 
their  husbands  as  the  wives  in  Europe;  The  natives  of  Fiji,  Ha- 
moa,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  were  at  Tonga,  used  to  cen- 
sure the  men  for  suffering  the  women  to  lead  such  easy  lives,  saying 
that  they  ought  to  work  bard,  and  till  the  ground,  war  being  suffi* 
cient  occupation  for  men.  But  the  Tongans  replied  that  women 
ought  to  do  such  things  only  as  were  womenly,  and  became  the 
tenderness  of  the  sex ;  the  stronger  body  should  perform  the  harder 
work.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  as  the  Fiji  customs  ac- 
quire prevalence,  and  habitual  wars  are  brutalizing  their  manners, 
in  this  point,  as  in  others,  they  may  be  rapidly  degenerating  towards 
a  savage  state. 

Tlie  deference  which  is  paid  to  the  Fiji  people,  who  are  the  most 
ferocious  of  all  the  Polynesian  nations,  is  not  founded  wholly  upon 
their  celebrity  for  war.  The  Tonga  islanders  go  to  study  surgery 
among  their  neighbours,  and  some  tremendous  operations  are  de- 
scribed which  they  perform  with  success.  In  all  cases  of  wounds 
they  are  very  apprehensive  of  tetanus,  and  never  permit  the 
patient  to  wash  himself,  nor  cut  his  hair,  nor  his  nails,  till  he 
IS  tolerably  well  recovered,  unless  the  wound  is  such  that  it  can 
first  be  laid  completely  open.  They  notice  that  wounds  in  the 
extremities,  and  more  particularly  in  the  feet  and  hands,  are  liable 
to  produce  this  tremendous  affection ;  that  any  alarm,  or  sudden 
noise,  will  bring  it  on ;  and  they  positively  assert  that  the  mere  sen- 
sation occasioned  by  cutting  the  hair  or  nails  has  not  unfrequently 
had  the  same  dreadful  effect.  It  occurs  very  commoply  in  the 
Tonga,  but  still  more  frequently  in  the  Fiji,  where  a  singular  mode 
of  treatment  has  been  invented.  The  practitioner  passes  a  reed 
wetted  with  saliva  into  the  urethra,  so  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
irritation  and  discharge  of  blood ;  if  the  general  spasm  be  very  vio- 
lent, a  double  thread  is  looped  over  the  end  of  the  reed,  and  when 
the  reed  is  felt  in  the  perinaeum,  they  cut  down  upon  it,  seize  the 
thread,  and  withdrawing  then  the  reed  make  a  seton  of  the  passage, 
the  two  ends  of  the  thread  hanging  from  the  orifice  ih  the  urethra, 
and  the  double  part  from  the  artificial  op^o^ ;  and  they  draw  it 
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<kx;asionalIy  backward  and  forward^  which  excites  very  great  pain, 
and  a  copious  discharge  of  blood.  Mr.  Mariner  has  seen  the  ope- 
ration performed ;  about  three  or  four  persons  in  ten  are  said  to  be 
recovered  by  the  treatment ;  the  Fiji  islanders  speak  of  the  success 
as  more  certain.  The  same  op^^tion  is  resorted  to  for  wounds  in 
the  abdomen,  upon  a  mistaken  notion  that  any  extravasated  blood 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  may  thus  be  carried  off  through  th« 
urethra. 

Circumcision  is  practised  here— ^  fact  which  bears  forcibly 
against  the  hypothesis  that  Polynesia  has  been  originally  peopled 
irom  America,  as  Zuiiiga  attempts  to  shew.  *  He  argues  that  these 
islands  must  have  received  their  first  inhabitants  from  the  east,  be- 
cause in  the  torrid  zone  the  east  wind  generally  prevails,  and  by 
that  wind  Indians  from  the  Palaos  are  frequently  driven  to  the 
Philippines;  whereas  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  Philippine 
Indians  have  ever  by  any  accident  been  drifted  to  the  eastward 
islands.  This  writer  also  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  some  words 
both  in  Chili  and  Patagoni^,  agreeing  with  the  Tagala,  one  of  the 
Philippine  languages ; — the  specimens  which  he  has  given  are  very 
far  from  establishing  this  opinion :  but  he  thinks  himself  authorized 
to  affirm  that  the  Philippines  as  well  as  Polynesia  were  peoplei^ 
from  Chili  and  Peru.  A  fact  of  more  importance  than  any  which 
he  has  advanced  in  favour  of  this  most  improbable  story,  is  noticed 
by  Captain  Burney  -^ — a  fermented  beverage,  similar  in  its  mode  of 
preparation  to  the  Cava  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  is  made  by  the 
natives  of  Chili,  and  by  them  called  Cawau ; — the  same  prepara- 
tion with  the  same  name  is  found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  South 
America,  among  the  Tupi  tribes  in  Brazil. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  fact;  but  it  is  the  only  one 
which  might  appear  to  indicate  any  connection  between  the  Poly- 
nesian and  American  tribes.  In  no  other  custom,  as  far  as  our 
reading  (which  happens  to  have  been  directed  particularly  to  that 
subject)  can  enable  us  to  judge,  is  there  any  resemblance;  the 
superstitions  and  their  national  character  are  totally  different;  nor 
is  the  physi(:al  character  less  so :  these  two  divisions  of  the  world 
seem  to  have  been  peopled  by  different  races.  Nor  has  any  thing 
resembling  the  Aztec  or  Toltec  antiquities  been  found  in  Polynesia. 
What  Zuiiga  says  of  the  prevalent  winds  would  bear  with  great 
force  against  a  supposition  that  those  islands  have  been  peopled 
by  a  succession  of  accidents;  but  this  supposition  is  highly  impro- 
bable, though  even  a  far  longer  time  were  allowed  for  it  than  has 
elapsed  since  the  Deluge.  Admitting,  however, — what  we  verily 
believe  to  be  even  absurdly  improbable, — that  in  the  course  of  four 
diousand  years  so  matiy  accidents  should  have  happened  as  to  have 
peopled  sdi  the  groups  and  single  islands  which  lie  scattered  at 
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such  wide  int^Tvals^  from  the  Indian  archipelagos  to  the  *  Sanit 
wiches^  or  to  Easter  Island ;  in  that  casq  a  much  greater  difference 
than  actually  exists  would  be  found  in  their  customs^  superstitions^ 
and  especially  in  their  relative  state  of  civilization.  For  it  is  not 
imaginable  that  the  chance  company  of  a  canoe,  driven  out  to  sea, 
and  cast  upon  a  distant  island,  ^ould  carry  with  them  many  of  the 
arts  of  their  country,  or  the  means  of  perpetuating  them. — ^There 
is  decisive  proof  of  a  Malay  origin,  or  rather  of  a  common  origin 
with  the  Malays,  in  all  the  Polynesian  vocabularies.  Even  in 
Madagascar,  Captain  Bumey  shows  that  the  numerals  are  manifestly 
cognate  with  those  in  Sumatra  and  in  Cocos  Island.  According 
to  our  judgment,  the  South  Sea  Islands  must  have  been  settled  a» 
colonies  by  some  forgotten  people  in  the  East,  who  were  either  so 
far  civilized  as  to  colonize  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,— -or  had 
perhaps  attained  that  higher  state  in  which  colonization  is  pursued 
without  any  views  of  mercantile  gain,  as  necessary  for  the  heidth 
and  security  of  the  state.  The  character  of  their  priestcraft,  the 
sacred  language  which  exists  in  some  of  these  islands,  the  Tooi- 
tonga  of  the  Tonga  islands,  and  the  allegorical  mythology,  indicate 
much  less  than  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  their  dialects,  a  rela- 
tion to  the  East, — the  land  of  allegory  and  of  priestcraft. 

The  accounts  which  Captain  Bumey  has  collected  with  such 
diligence  from  every  accessible  source,  m  all  languages,  show  that 
die  Polynesians  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
two  centuries  ago,  were  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  M^ere 
visited  by  Captain  Cook.  A  lamentable  change  has  taken  place 
smce  our  establishment  in  New  Holland,  and  since  the  American 
and  our  own  whalers  have  frequented  their  sea.  They  have  ac^ 
quired  the  arms,  the  vices,  and  the  diseases  of  Europe  in  addition  to 
Uieir  native  stock.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  a  reasona* 
ble  assurance  that  civilization  and  Christianity  have  actually  taken 
root  in  the  Society  islands.  Those  missionaries  to  whose  unwea- 
riable  zeal  and  admirable  perseverance  we  bore  a  willing  and  a 
grateful  testimony  when  they  were  insulted  by  those  who  sat  in  the 
chair  of  the  scorner,  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  long 
labours.  They  have  a  school  in  the  island  of  Eimeo,  which  is 
attended  by  persons  of  all  ages ;  they  have  printed  Spelling-books, 
Catechisms,  and  the  New  Testament-history  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  were  printing  the  Old  Testament  part  of  the  scrip- 

*  In  Zuniga's  History  of  the  Philippines,  the  islands  of  San  Doisk  are  frequently 
nentionedj  and  the  translator  has  not  discovered  the  curious  blunder.  The  Spanish 
author  or  his  printer  has  fallen  into  the  unhappy  mistake  of  supposing  that  Sun  must 
have  the  same  meanhig  in  Sandwich  as  in  Santiago,  and  have  thus  created  Lord  Sand- 
wich a  Saint : — a  metamorphose  quite  as  extraordinary  as  that  of  St.  Vitus  into  a  pagan 
idol. 
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tural  history — their  press  is  at  Botany  Bay.  Many  places  of  idola- 
trous worship  have  been  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  priests  have  lite- 
rally committed  their  idols  to  the  flames.  The  king  appears  to  be  a 
sincere  convert.  He  says  in  one  of  his  letters — 'Jehovah  himself. 
He  it  is  that  causeth  the  growth  of  his  own  word ;  for  that  reason 
it  prospers, — it  grows  exceedingly.'  If  the  work  should  proceed 
here  as  happily  as  it  has  begun,  and  Christianity  with  all  its  ac- 
companying blessings  be  established  firmly  in  a  single  island,  the 
converted  islanders  will  soon  become  objects  of  envy  and  imitation. 
Meantime,  as  the  Missionary  Societies  extend  their  views>  we  hope 
the  Tonga  Islands  will  not  be  overlooked.  A  translation  of  the 
Gospels  might  be  accomplished  in  this  country,  by  means  of  these 
yolumes,  with  Mr.  Mariner's  aid,  and  the  Missionaries  would  thilt 
be  spared  whole  years  of  painful  labour. 


Art.  II. — Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Supplemental  Volumes 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  exhibiting  a  General  View 
of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
iosophy  in  Europe,  from  the  Revival  of  Letters.  By  Dugald 
Stewart,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

'IX^E  entertain  sentiments  of  unaffected  esteem  for  the  writingt 
( ^^  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  have  taken  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  expressing  it ;  nevertheless,  as  we  are  aware  that  our  approbation 
is  burthened  with  more  conditions  than  his  professed  disciples  will 
probably  allow  to  be  reasonable,  of  course  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed to  find,  that  the  justice  which  we  are  willing  to  render 
him  should  appear,  to  many  of  our  readers,  somewhat  penurious. 
But  those  who  have  studied  the  science  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself  iq  other  writings  as  well  as  in  his,  will  we  trust  acquit  us 
of  any- wilful  partiality.  We  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  many  ami- 
able qualities  discernible  in  every  Uiing  that  he  has  written :  Qms 
enim  neget  ilium  bonum  virum  et  comem  et  humanum  fuisse  i — 
X)e  in^enio  ejus  in  hisce  disputationilms,  non  de  moribus,  quaritur; 
our  difference  with  him  is  upon  matters  of  opinion ;  not  because 
we  are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  tenets  of  any  other  writer,  but 
for  reasons,  the  validity  of  which  our  readers  have  an  opportunity^ 
of  judging. 

;  His  writings  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  superior  n^np, 
whose  taste  has  been  cultivated  by  much  and  various  reading ;  and 
they  have  served  to  embellish  the  dry  department  of  knov^ledg^ 
which  he  has  ta^n  under  his  protection,  with  graces  of  which  me- 
^physics  bad:|iever  before  been  th<»ight  susceptible.    We  are 
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far  from  undervaluing  the  importance  of  this  service ;  but  still  we 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we  feel  doubtful  whether  the  science- 
be  proportionably  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  those  more  sub-' 
stantial  improvements  which,  after  all,  are  what,  in  its  present 
stage,  it  most  requires.  In  fact,  although  Mr.  Stewart  is  endowed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  with  ^ome  of  the  qualities  which  are  es^ 
sential  to  the  character  of  a  fine  writer,  yet  compared  with^any  of 
the  great  names  in  philosophy,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  powerful  reasoner.  Independently  of  the  errors 
which  we  conceive  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  very  conception 
which  hie  has  formed  Of  the  proper  aim  of  metaphysical  philosophy, 
— a  subject  briefly  touched  upon  on  a  former  occasion,  and  re- 
specting which  we  may  hereafter  take  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something  more, — he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  manage  his  argu-« 
xnent,  such  as  it  is,  with  any  extraordinary  dexterity.  His  ccm- 
elusions  do  not  always  follow  with  exactness  from  his  premises ; 
and  when  it  is  otherwise,  we  think  they  seldom  possess  so  much 
importance  as  he  commonly  supposes.  To  speak  more  explicitly^ 
he  is  generally  too  fond  of  skirmishing  with  his  adversaries ;  instead 
of  grappling  with  the  strength  of  his  subject,  he  always  seems  to 
be  desirous  of  bringing  the  matter  to  issue  by  affairs  of  posts ;  even 
when  he  is  successful  in  this  or  that  particular  opinion,  if  indeed 
we  may  speak  from  our  own  experience,  we  rise  from  his  writings 
without  any  settled  knowledge  of  his  views  or  any  material  changes 
being  effected  in  the  original  position  of  our  general  principles. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  warmth  and  animation  in 
his  manner,  which,  even  in  the  bleakest  and  most  barren  parts  of 
his  subject,  seems  never  to  desert  him  ;  and  combined  as  this  fine 
quality  is,  with  a  rich  imagination  anda  very  great  command  of  words^ 
It  imparts  to  his  productions  a  character  of  eloquence,  such  as  mere 
didactic  works  are  not  generally  found  to  possess. — It  is,  however, 
a  sort  of  eloquence  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  belongs  more  properly 
to  oratory  than  to  philosophy ;  emanating  apparently  iirom  his  own 
feelings  rather  than  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  having" 
commonly  more  dependence  upon  the  qualities  of  his  diction  than 
npon  the  greatness  or  real  importance  of  his  ideas. 

This,  unquestionably,  is  a  considerable  merit ;  it  is  one,  however, 
which,  of  itself,  cannot  be  supposed  to  carry  a  man  far  in  subjects 
that  are  only  valuable  on  account  of  the  useful  truths  to  which  they 
may  be  expected  to  lead ;  and  accordingly,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
publications  of  Mr.  Stewart  have  met  with  that  extensive  circula- 
tion, which  the  popular  nature  of  his  talents  would  appear,  in  other 
respects,  so  well  calculated  to  have  ensured  them.  In  truth^  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our  excellent  author  has,  in  some  degree, 
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misanderstood  the  real  character  of  his  geniiB^  in  devoting  himself 
to  so  abstruse  a  branch  of  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  as  logic^ 
In  the  investigation  of  the  theory  of  taste,  or  of  morals,  in  short, 
ill  any  of  the  graver  departments  of  polite  literature,  \?e  feel  per- 
suaded that  his  success,  flattering  as  it  has  been  upon  the  whole, 
would  have  been  much  more  marked  and  extensive. — As  it  is,  we 
think  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  number  of  his  rea- 
ders is  not  quite  so  great  as  that  of  his  admirers ;  and  even  the 
•  former  seem,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  take  up  his  writings  quite 
as  much  from  an  opinion  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  style, 
as  with  a  view  to  any  profit  which  they  expect  to  derive  from  his 
philosophical  speculations. 

It  may,  perhaps,  partly  be  in  consequence  of  our  particular  views 
upon  the  subject  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  that  we  confess  this 
last  to  be  our  own  case.  Nevertheless  the  pleasure  which  we  re^ 
ceive  from  Mr.  Stewart's  style  is  by  no  means  so  unmixed,  as  that 
we  could  venture  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  model  for 
their  imitation ;  because,  as  it  is  absolutely  without  simplicity,  it  is 
Jiot  of  the  highest  class  of  excellence;  nor  does  it  furnish  the 
purest  or  most  faultless  specimen  even  of  the  class  to  which  it  be* 
longs.  Mr.  Stewart's  language  is  rich  and  copious,  but  it  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  singularly  deficient  in  exactness  and  precision.  And 
although  his  phrases  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  pure  and  such  as 
are  used  by  good  writers,  yet  his  general  manner  of  expressing  him-^ 
self  seems  to  be  founded  rather  upon^  the  general  principles  of 
grammar,  ibsm  upon  the  nice  idiom  of  a  spoken  language.  We 
shall  perhaps  be  thought  fastidious  in  what  we  are  going  to  add ; 
hut  we  feel  somediing  that  we  desire  and  miss,  even  m  that  digni- 
fied elegance  and  urbanity  of  manner,  by  which  his  writings  are 
distinguished.  The  fact  is,  it  is  too  dignified ;  too  reserved  and 
stwtained.  Moreover,  our  author's  periods,  though  judiciously 
constructed  for  the  most  part,  are  far  too  slow  and  measured,  and 
not  unfrequently  far  too  rhythmical ;  this  last  we  must  take  an 
opportunity  of  saying  is  among  the  greatest  faults  which  any  style 
can  possess^  though  not  unusually  mistaken  for  a  beauty,  particu- 
lariy  among  the  Scottish  writers  of  English ;  who  from  want  of 
practice  in  the  colloquial  prosody  of  the  language,  or  from  what 
odier  cause  we  know  not,  (except  indeed  it  be  that  which  Cicero 
gives,)  seem  to  be  possessed  with  an  idea,  that  a  way  of  speaking 
Pihich  would  not  be  tolerated  in  conversation  even  upon  the  gravest 
ttibjects,  nor  be  approved  by  persons  of  taste  even  in  the  pulpit  or 
at  the  bar,  forms  nevertheless  the  very  perfection  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  fine  writing.  Itaque  Caria  et  Phrygid  et  Mysia, 
fuod  mnime  poUta  minimeque  elegantes  sunt,  adsciverunt  suis 
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auribus  opimum  quoddam  et  tanquam  ncSpate  dictioms  genuSf 
quad  Rhodi  nunquam  probamrunt,  Grad  autem  multo  minuSf 
Atheniemes  vero  funditus  repudiaverunt. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  merits  of  Mr.  SteMfart'0 
writings  in  general^  we  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  work 
itself.  Our  author  styles  it  ^  A  Dissertation  exhibiting  a  general 
View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy, since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe.' — It  b,  in  general, 
exceedingly  light  reading,  and  we  have  derived  from  it  some  profit 
and  more  amusement ;  we  confess,  however,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  information  which  he  gives  us  in  the  title-page,  we  diould 
have  been  rather  puzzled  had  we  been  questioned  as  to  the  precise 
object  for  which  we  supposed  it  to  be  intended.  It  appears  to  us 
a  sort  of '  perambulation  of  ijeaming'  from  which  we  come  away, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  continue  the  metaphor,  witltout  remem- 
bering much  more  than  that  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  walk,  in 
company  with  a  very  sensible  companion,  during  which  we  met  with 
many  agreeable  persons  whom  we  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  so 
much  of,  and  others  again,  whom  we  might  more  reasonably  have 
hoped  to  see  a  good  deal  more.  The  remarks  which  our  author 
makes  upon  each  as  they  successively  appear  before  him,  are  often 
just  and  entertaining ;  yet  we  own  that  in  general  they  seem  to  be 
merely  insulated  criticisms  upon  the  literary  merits  of  individuals, 
for  which  a  proper  place  might  have  been  found  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  but  which  might,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  have  been 
omitted  without  inconvenience,  in  a  work  professing  to  give  merely  a 
synoptical  view  of  the  progress  of  human  opinion  in  general. 

In  the  plan  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  adopted,  if  he  has  not  coo- 
suited  his  strength  he  has  at  least  consulted  bis  ease:  for  suppo^ 
sing  a  person  to  have  the  requisite  talent  and  information,  the  task 
which  our  author  has  performed  is  one  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  historical  abstracts  of  Buhle  or  Tenneman,  cannot  be  sup<< 
posed  to  have  required  any  very  laborious  meditation.  Had  our 
author  tried  his  strength  with  D'Alembert,  indeed,  it  wpuld  have 
been,  another  matter.  The  object  which  he  attempted  in  his  pre* 
face  to  the  French  Encyclopaedia  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty  ; 
and  on  that  account  quite  beyond  his  powers;  which,  except  in  ma- 
thematics, were  only  moderate.  But  a  philosophical  account  of 
the  objects  and  limits  of  speculative  science;  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  various  branches  of  it  stand  towards  each  other;  pf  the 
progress  which  each  has  made;  of  the  causes  by  which  their  further 
advancement  has  been  respectively  retarded;  of  their  present  statQ; 
and  of  the  problems  which  still  remain  undiscussed  or  undeterr 
mined;  is  a  desideratuu^i  in  philosophy  wbich.it  would  have  given 
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as  pleasure  to  find  the  eloquent  pen  of  Mr.  Stewtrt  emplojfecl  in 
supplying,  but  which  we  willingly  admit  be  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
not  having  attempted  on  die  present  occasion.  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  is  assuredly  a  very  useful  work,  and  we  make  no  doubt 
that  the  supplementary  volumes  with  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
complete  it,  will  be  respectably  prepared;  but  we  think  that  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  contributh^,  by  way  of  a  pre&ce  to  it,  the  popular  and, 
in  many  parts,  able  essay,  which  we  are  now  examimng,  has  per« 
formed  quite  as  much,  or  even  more  dian  dther  the  public  or  his 
employers  had  any  ri^t  to  expect. 

*  We  are  informed  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  first  vo* 
lume  of  the  Supplement  idready  published,  that  the 
'*'  Dissertation/  before  us,  '  forms  the.  first  of  a  series  of  similar  dis- 
courses, with  one  of  which  each  volume  in  the  work  will  commence ; 
and  whose  olject  is  to  exhibit  a  rapid  view  of  the  progress  made  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  first  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  relate 
to  Mmd^  and  next  in  those  which  relate  to  Matter.  In  so  far  as  regards 
the  philosophy  of  mind  and  its  kindred  branches,  thi^  historical  sketch 
is  brought  down  in  the  present  dtssertation  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century ;  and  the  inquiry  will  be  concluded  in  another  dissertation  to 
be  prefixed  to  the  third  volume.  The  second  volume  will  commence 
with  a  similar  view  of  the  progress  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  during  the  same  period,  by  Professor  Playfair ;  who  will  in  like 
manner  conclude  the  history  of  these  sciences  in  another  discourse  to 
he  given  with  the  fourrii  volume.  Thfe  series  will  be  concluded  by  a 
dissertation  on  the  history  of  chemical  discovery  and  chemical  theory, 
by  Mr.  William  Thomas  Brande,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  last  volume.' 

We  have  made  this  extract  merely  for  the  purpose  of  acquaints 
ing  our  readers  with  the  matter  of  fact  which  it  contains;  but  we 
cannot  resist  a  temptation  to  observe,  that  both  the  division  which 
is  here  made  of  human  knowledge  atitd  the  order  in  which  the  vari* 
ous  dissertations  are  to  be  given  to  the  world  seem  to  be  exceed^ 
ingly  arbitrary.  We  shall  not  however  stop  to  examine  die 
grounds  of  these  arrangements  but  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
our  author's  Dissertation. 

He  informs  us  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface,  that  the  sciences 
to  whichhe  means  to  confine  his  observations  are  *  metaphysics, 
educs  and  political  philosophy;'  and  he  commences  his  labours  by 
reviewing,  in  a  rapid  way,  the  effect  produced  on  all  these  branches 
of  human  knowledge  by  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  the  revival 
of  letters,  the  Reformation,  and  other  subsidiary  causes.  Our  au- 
thor's remarks  upon  these  subjects  are  all  of  them  sensible,  and 
expressed  with  liveliness ;  which  upon  a  subject  that  has  been  so 
much  and  so  often  trodden  is  all  that  it  was  possible  to  perform. 
A  large  portion  however  of  his  first  chapter  is  taken  up  with  an 
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exposition  of  the  mischievous  effecta  which  he  silpp^^ses  the  nrritbgs 
of  Machiavel  to  have  prodaced  upon  the  political  morals  of 
Europe  in  the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  that  in  which  he  lived* 
We  have  not  leisure  for  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  parti- 
cular grounds  on  which  our  author  builds  the  opinions  he  entertains 
upon  this  subject,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  refines  not  & 
little  in  attributing  so  much  of  the  political  character  of  the  time 
in  which  Machiavel  wrote  to  the  causes  which  he  assigns.  It 
would,  we  believe,  be  much  more  safe  to  explain  the  depraved 
morality  of  MachiaveFs  writings  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived. '  The  political  maxims 
which  prevailed  among  the  petty  stsites  of  Italy  during  the  fifteenth 
century  will  be  found  recorded  and  reduced  into  a  sot-t  of  theory  of 
government  in  the  *  Pritice ;'  but  to  suppose  that  this  work  watf 
materially  instrumental  in  introducing  them  to  practice  is,  we  con- 
ceive, niistaking  the  effect  foi*  the  cause.  A  much  better  explana*- 
tion  of  the  wicked  principles  of  politics  which  spread  from  Italjr 
over  a  great  pcirt  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies will  be  found  by  comparing  the  history  of  those  times  with 
the  remarks  which  Thucydides  makes  in  his  third  book  upon  the 
Machiavelisni  which  wars  and  continued  dissensions  had  created  in 
Greece  at  the  period  in  which  he  wrote. 

Before  we  quit  this  chapter,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  silence 
of  Our  author  respecting  the  influence  which  the  revival  of  Greek 
literature  in  Europe  exercised  upon  the  metaphysical  taste  of  the 
times  immediately  following.  It  is  itnleed  true,  as  he  remarks, 
that  no  substantial  improvement  took  place  in  the  science  itself  in 
consequence  of  that  event ;  nevertheless,  the  changes  which  it  pro- 
duced were  sufficiently  remarkable,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  fully 
to  deserve  notice  in  any  historical  sketch  of  the  subject.  To  c6mr 
nience  the  history  of  metaphysics,  as  our  author  may  be  said  to  do, 
with  the  writings  of  Bacon,  is  not  without  inconvenience.  So 
many  of  his  opinions,  and  so  many  particular  passages  in  hisl  works, 
can  only  be  fully  explained  by  reference  to  the  metaphysical  notions 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  that  a  person  altogether 
unacquainted  with  these  will  necessarily  be  liable  to  misunderstand 
sometimes  the  scope  of  his  philosophy.  The  metaphysical  science 
which  at  present  exists  is  not  among  the  number  of  modem  inven- 
tions ;  it  has  been  handed  down,  in  regular  descent,  from  the  times 
of  Grecian  philosophy;  question  has  begotten  question,  and  opK 
fiion  has  begotten  opinion,  in  such  a  way,  that  in  order  to  undef^ 
stand  the  m^aphysics  of  one  age  it  wiH  commonly  be  found  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  age  immediately 
preceding.  However,  as  we  have  no  room  for  supplying  the  omis- 
sion of  Mr.  Stewart  respecting  the.  state  of  die  metaphysical 
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iKjeoces  at  the  period  whea  Bacon  began  to  write,  we  shall  follow 
OUT  author's  steps  and  proceed  with  him  to  the  second  chapter,  the 
sub^t  of  which  is  the  state  of  philosophy  *  from  ^tbe  publication 
of  Bacon's  philosophical  works  till  that  of  the  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding.' 

Ego  cum  me  ad  utilitates  humanas  natum  existimarem,  says  Ba- 
con in  hi^  Fragment  De  Interp.  Nat.  et  curam  reipublica  inter  ea 
esse^  qmep^hlicisuntjuriSf  et  velut  undamaut  auram  ommbuspate" 
feiuterpreiarevr  etquidhominihmmaxime  conducere  posset  quesim^ 
et  ad  quid  ipse  a  naturu  optimifactm  essem  deliberavi~me  ipsum 
autem  ad  veritatis  contemplationeSp  quam  ad  alia  magis  fahrij'ac^ 
turn  deprehendi;  ut  qui  mentem  et  ad  rerum  similitiidinem  (quod 
maximum  est)  agnoscendam,  satis  mobilem,  et  ad  differentiarum 
subtilitates  satis  fixam  et  intentam  haberem,  qui  et  quarendi  desi" 
derium,  et  dubitandi  patientiam,  et  meditandi  voluptatem,  et  ezsse- 
randi  cunctationem,  et  resipiscendi  facilitatem,  et  disponendi  soli" 
^tudinem  t^nerem;  quique  necnovitatem  affect arem^  nee  antiqui~ 
totem  admir^rer,  et  omnem  impost ur am  odissem.  We  know  not 
that  among  all  the  many  long  and  laboured  panegyrics  which  WQ 
have  met  wkh  upon  (Bacon's  character  as  a  writer  any  one  is  to  be 
found  more  just  or  better  discriminated  than  this  which  we  have 
extracted  from  his  own  works.  The  tone,  indeed,  in  which  he  talks 
of  himself  and  of  the  qualities  of  his  genius,  is  somewhat  high,  con- 
sidering who  it  is  that  speaks;  but  he  attributes  to  himself  nothing 
more  than  he  really  possessed ;  for  he  was  truly  a  man  of  admira- 
ble wisdom ;  with  all  his  moral  errors  a  sincere  lover  of  mankind, 
and  with  all  his  intellectual  errors  sincerely  zealous  for  truth. 

But  the  soundness  of  an  author'^  philosophical  opinions  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  his  genius ;  and  accordingly, 
although  we  profess  as  iiuiich  veneration  for  the  powers  of  Bacon's 
Huad  as  Mr.  Slewart  himself  can  well  be  supposed  to  feel,  and 
possibly  not  less  admiration  for  his  writings,  yet  we  cannot  but  think 
ibat  when  our  author  rests  the  fame  of  Bacon  upon  the  superior 
knowle(%e,  which  he  supposes  his  works  to  display,  of  the  proper 
objects  ^philosophy  and  of  the  resources  and  limits  of  the  human 
understandings  \i  is  placing  them  precisely  in  the  least  favourable 
point  of  view  in  which  they  can  well  be  looked  at.  No  doubt  there 
are  mai^  observations  upon  this  subject  scattered  through  Bacon'a 
writings  which,  taken  seps^rately,  reflect  great  credit  upon  his  good 
ai^nse ;  but  we  are  now  speaking  of  his  philosophical  views  in  ge-^ 
aeral;  and  these  are  ma^estly  so  loose^  wavering  and  erroneous, 
that  when  we  hear  Mr.  Stewart  perpetually  talking  of  the  Baconian 
school,  and  the  Baconian  logic,  and  describing  bis  own  particular 
doctrines  in  philosophy  as  modelled  upon  Bacon's  precepts,  by  way 
^{  contradistinction  from  those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of 
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Locke  in  philosophy,  we  should  sometknes  be  tempted  to  suspect, 
did  we  not  know  the  unimpeachable  int^rity  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
opinions,  that  he  and  Dr.  Reid  were  merely  availing  themselves  of 
Bacon's  venerable  name,  (to  use  aneipression  of  this  last,)  vice  He-- 
torum  aut  viatorum,  ad  summovendam  turbam  ut  dopnatibus  suit 
viam  aperirent. 

*  The  merits  of  Bacon/  says  our  author,  *  as  the  father  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  are  so  universally  acknowledged  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  touch  upon  them  here.  The  lights  which  he  has  struck 
out  in  various  branches  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  have  been  much  lesa 
attended  to ;  although  the  whole  scope  and  tenour  of  his  speculfido'ns 
show,  that  to  this  study  his  genius  was  iax  more  strongly  and  happily 
turned  than  to  that  of  the  material  world.  It  was  not  as  some  seem  tp 
have  imagined,  by  sagacious  anticipation  of  particular  discoveries,  that 
his  writings  have  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in  accelerating  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  science.  In  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  physicat 
knowledge,  he  was  far  inferior  to  many  of  his  predecessors ;  but  he  sur- 
passed them  all  in  Ids  knowledge  of  the  laws,  the  resources,  and  the  limits 
of  the  human  understanding.  The  sanguine  expectations  with  which  he 
looked  forwards  to  the  future  were  founded  solely  in  his  confidence  in 
the  untried  capacities  of  the  mind;  and  on  a  conviction  of  the  possibility 
of  invigorating  and  guiding  by  logical  rules  those  faculties,  which,  in  all 
our  researches  al^er  truth,  are  the  organs  or  instruments  to  be  employed. 
**  Such  rules,''  as  he  himself  has  observed,  **  do  in  some  sort  equal 
man's  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advantage  in  pre-eminence  to  the  excel- 
lent notions  of  the  spirit.  To  draw  a  straight  line,  or  to  describe  a 
circle  by  aim  of  hand  only,  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  an 
unsteady  and  unpractised  hand,  and  a  steady  and  practised ;  but  to  do 
it  by  rule  or  compass,  it  is  much  alike." 

'  Nor  is  it  merely  as  a  logician  that  Bacon  is  entitled  to  notice  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  writer  prior  to 
Locke  whose  works  are  enriched  with  so  many  valuable  observations  on 
the  intellectual  phenomena.  Among  these  the  most  valuable  relate  ta 
the  laws  of  memory  and  imagination;  the  latter  of  which  suUects  he  seems 
to  have  studkd  with  peculiar  care.  In  one  short  but  beautiml  paragraph 
concerning  poetry,  (under  which  title  may  be  comprehended  all  the 
various  creations  of  this  faculty,)  he  has  exhausted  every  thing^  that  phi- 
losophy and  good  sense  have  yet  had  to  offer  on  what  has  since  been 
called  the  beau  ideal;  a  topic  which  has  furnished  occasion  to  so  many 
false  refinements  among  the  French  critics,  and  to  so  much  extravagance 
and  mysticism  'in  the  cUmdrcapt  metaphysics  of  the  new  German  school. 
In  considering  imagination  as  connected  with  the  nervous  system,  more 
particularly  as  connected  with  that  species  of  sympathy  to  which  medi- 
cal writers  have  given  the  name  of  imitation^  he  has  suggested  some 
very  important  hints  which  none  of  his  successors  have  hitherto  prose* 
cuted ;  and  has  at  the  same  time  left  an  example  of  cautious  inqmry  worthy 
to  be  studkd  by  all  who  may  attempt  to  in/cestigate  the  laws  regulating  the 
union  between  Mind  and  Body.    His  illustration  of  the  different  CMSses 
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of  pi^udice  ineldieDt  to  human  iiatUre  is,  in  point  of  practical  utility  al 
least,  equal  to  any  thing  on  that  head  to  be  found  in  Locke ;  of  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  forbear  remarking,  as  a  circumstance  not  easily  expli- 
cable, that  he. should  have  resumed  this  important  discussion  without 
once  mentioning  the  name  of  his  great  predecessor. — The  improve- 
ment made  by  Locke,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  argument,  is  the 
af^lication  of  piobbes's  theory  of  association  to  explain  in  what  manner 
th^ae  prejudices  are  originally  generated. 

.  *  In  Bacon's  scattered  hints  on  topics  connected  with  the  philosojihy 
«f  the  mind,  strictly  so  called,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  precise 
mijusi  idea  they  display  of  the  proper  mm  of  this  science.  He  had  ma- 
nifestly reflected  much  and  carefully  on  the  operations  of  his  own 
tmderstanding,  and  had  studied  with  uncommon  sagacity  the  intellect 
taal  character  of  others.  Of  his  reflections  and  observations  on  both 
-sal^ects,  he  has  recorded  many  important  results;  and  has  in  general 
-stated  them,  without  the  slightest  rrference  to  any  physiological  theory  con* 
cerm9g  their  causes,  or  to  any  an<dogical  explanations  founded  on  the  ca- 
prices of  metaphorical  language.  If  on  some  occasions  he  assumes  the 
existence  of  animal  spirits  as  the  medium  of  communication  between 
^ul  and  body,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  then  the  universal 
belief  of  the  learned;  and  that  it  was  at  a  much  later  period  not  less 
confidently  avowed  by  Locke.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked  (I  men- 
tion it  to  the  credit  of  both  authors)  that  in  such  instances  the  fact  id 
tommoniy  so  stated  as  to  render  it  easy  for  the  reader  to  detach  it  from 
the  theory.  As  to  the  scholastic  questions  concerning  the  nature  and 
tssence  ffmind, — whether  it  be  extended'  or  uneitendcd?  whether  it  have 
any  relation  to  space  or  to  time?  or  whether  Cos  was'  contended  by  others  J 
4t  exist  in  every  ubi  but  in  no  place  ?  Bacon  has  uniformly  passed  them  over 
•R  silerd  contempt:  and  has  probably  contributed  not  less  effectually  to  bring 
them  into  general  discredity  by  this  indirect  intimation  of  his  awn  opinion^ 
than  tf  he  had  descended  to  the  ungraleful  task  of  exposing  their  absurdity. 

*  W^hile  Bacon,  korweoer,  so  cautiously  avoids  these  unprofitable  discussions 
about  the  nature  of  mind,  he  decidedly  states  his  conviction,  that  the 
faculties  o( msin  difler  not  merely  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  the  instincts 
of  brutes.  "  Fdo  not  therefore,**  he  observes  on  one  occasion,  **  ap- 
^proveof  that  confused  and  promiscuous  method  in  which  philosophers 
are  accustomed  to  treat  of  pneumatologys,  as  if  the  human  soul  ranked 
above  those  of  brutes,  merely  like  the  sun  above  the  stars,  or  like  gold 
above  other  metals." ' — ^p*  52. 

Our  author  then  jnoceeds  to  quote  Bacon's  remark  upon  the 
mutual  influence  which  thought  and  language  exercise  over  each 
ether,  and  upon  the  dependence  which  subsists  between  them. 
Having  attributed  to  the  views  of  Bacon  upon  this  subject  quite  as 
much  ia)p<M^tance  as  they  are  entitled  to,  and  animadverted  upon 
the  capital  error  ivAoY/htch  he  fells,  by  inferring  from  the  more. 
M^Knal  constructioki'  of  the  ancient  languages,  that  '  the  human 
intellect  was  much  more  aciKe  and  subtle  in  ancient,  than  it  is  now 
in  modern  tipiea^'' Mr.  Stewart  concludes  bis  long  eulogium  of 
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Bacon's  opinions  concerning  the  science  of  the  mind,  by  sum- 
marily observing  that, — 

*  It  would  be  endless  to  particularize  the  original  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  Bacon  on  topics  connected  with  the  science  of  mind.  The  few 
passages  of  this  sort  already  quoted,  are  produced  merely  as  specimens 
of  the  rest.  They  are  by  no  means  selected  as  the  most  important  in  hii» 
writings ;  but  as  they  happened  to  be  those  that  left  the  strongest  im- 
pression on  my  memory,  1  thought  them  as  likely  as  any  other  to  invite 
the  curiosity  of  my  readers  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  rich  mine 
from  which  they  are  selected/— p.  54. 

We  have  given  the  above  passage  at  length,  in  order  that  upon 
a  question  about  which  we  differ  very  widely  from  Mr.  Stewart,  we 
might  place  ourselves  above  all  suspicion  of  having  garbled  or  mis- 
represented his  sentiments.  The  decision  of  it  is  perhaps  of  no  mate- 
rial importance  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view ;  nevertheless,  as  our 
author  i^  on  ail  occasions  holding  up  Bacon  as  the  model  wbom 
metaphysical  writers  should  emulate,  it  may  perhaps  be  not  without 
use  to  examine  under  what  conditions  this  advice  should  be  received. 

Now  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  the  hints  which  Mr.  Stewart 
has  extracted  from  Bacon's  writings  as  ^  specimens'  of  the  sound- 
ness of  hb  metaphysical  opinions  in  general,  display  perfectly 
good  sense ;  though  we  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  do  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  reason  of  that  profuse  admiration  which^ 
tliey  would  appear  to  have  excited  in  our  author's  mind.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  it  will  be  admitted,  that  however  wise 
the  remarks  in  question  may  be,  they  belong  more  {)roperly  to  the 
practice  than  to  the  theory  of  our  knowledge,  and  might  have 
been  made  in  the  first  instance,  or  afterwards  acquiesced  in,  by  a 
person  who  might  nevertheless  entertain  very  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  and  of  that  science  of  which 
mind  is  the  object;  and  consequently  that  when  Mr.  Stewart 
praises  his  author  for  the  surpassing  knowledge  which  his  writings 
display  of  the  laws,  the  resources  and  the  limits  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, and  for  the  precise  and  just  ideas  which  they  evince  of 
the  proper  aim  of  the  science  of  the  mind ;  even  supposing  this 
praise  to  be  ever  so  justly  deserved  in  point  of  fact,  yet  the  propriety 
of  it  is  by  no  means  proved  by  the  particular  instances  which  he 
adduces.  If  Mr.  Stewart  or  our  readers  contmue  of  a  difiGerent 
opinion,  it  will  not  be  di£Bcult  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue  by  a 
reference  to  the  writings  of  Bacon  himself. 

Mr.  Stewart  praises  his  author  for  having  avoided  all  physiolo^ 
gical  theories  respecting  the  causes  of  the  intellectual  phenomena^ 
(with  an  exception  to  his  hasty  acquiesceuce  in  the  received  opinion 
concerning  the  operation  of  animal  qnrits.) — Let  us  hear  Bacon 
himself—^  The  faculties  of  the  soul/  says  be,  De  Aug,  lib.  iv.  c.  iii. 
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* '  are  well  known :  viz.  the  understanding,  reason^  imagination,  me- 
mory, appetite,  will,  and  ail  those  wherewith  logic  and  ethics  are 
concerned.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  soul,  the  origin  of  these  faculties 
must  be  physically  treated,  as  they  may  be  innate  or  adhering  to 
the  soul.*  What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  'pliysically'  he 
explains  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  for  examplie,  lib.  iv.  c.  i*  he 
lelis  us,  ^  that  among  these  doctrines  of  union,  or  consent  of  sout 
and  body,  there  is  nc^ne  more  necessary,  than  an  hiquiry  into  the 
proper  seat  and  habitat  ion  of  each  faculty  of  the  soul  in  the  bodjf 
and  its  xyrgans.  Some  indeed  have  prosecuted  this  subject ;  but 
all  usually  delivered  upon  it,  is  either  controverted  or  slightly  exa- 
mined ;  so  as  to  require  more  p^ins  and  accuracy.  The  opinion  of 
Plato,  which  seats  the  understanding  in  the  brain,  courage  in  thit 
hearty  and  sensuality  in  the  liver,  should  neither  be  totally  rejected 
iior  fondly  received;* 

Again  our  author  tells  us,  that  '  as  to  the  scholastic  questions 
toncemitig  the  nature  and  essence  of  mind,  whether  it  be  extended 
or  unextended/  and  do  on,  *  Bacon  has  uniformly  passed  thera 
over  in  silent  contempt,*  With  what  propriety  this  can  be  Said^  our 
readers  shall  judge ;  only  premising,  that  in  the  language  of  th« 
schools,  extended,  divisible,  and  separable,  as  applied  to  matter  and 
mind,  are  generally  used  as  parallel  expressions.  In  the  very  same 
chapter  of  the  book,  nay  in  the  very  passage  immediately  following 
that  which  our  author  has  quoted,  respecting  the  promiscuous 
manner  in  which  philosophers  treat  of  the  souls  of  men  and  brutes^ 
we  find  the  following  words  : — *  The  doctrine  of  the  inspired  sub- 
stance (by  which  we  must  understand  the  sentient  part  of  our 
nature)  as  also  of  the  rational  soul,  comprehends  several  inquiries, 
with  relation  to  its  nature ;  as  whether  the  soul  be  native  or  adven- 
titious^ separable  or  inseparable,  and  the  like  ?  But  the  points  of 
this  kind,  though  they  might  be  more  thoroughly  sifted  in  philo^^ 
Sophy  than  hitherto  they  have  been,  yet  in  the  end  they  must  be 
turned  over  to  religion. — But  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sensitive  or  pro- 
duced soul ;  even  its  substance  may  be  justly  inquired  into ;  though 
this  inquiry  seems  hitherto  wanting:  for  of  what  significancy  ai^e 
the  terms  of  actus  ultimus,  forma  corporis,  and  such  logical  trifles, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  soul's  substance?  The  sensitive  soul 
must  be  allowed  a  corporeal  substance,  attenuated  by  heat,  and 
rendered  invisible ;  as  a  subtle  breath,  or  anra,  of  a  flammg  and 
airy  nature,  having  the  softness  of  air  in  receiving  inipri^ssions,  and 
the  activity  of  fire  in  exerting  its  action ;  noin-ished  parily  by  an 
oily  and  partly  by  a  watery  substance,'  and  so  forth. — Lib.iv.  c.  lii. 
-So  much  for  the  ^  uniformly  silent  contempt'  with  which  Mr. 
•Stewart  thinks  Bacon  has  so  ^  cautiously  avoided  unprofitable  dis- 
"Cessions  about  the  nature  of  mind/  ^  \ 
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■Another  topic  of  praise,  is  the  jt^ecniwr  care  with  ^hich  he  fiin- 
cies  Us  author  to  have  studied  the  subject  of  *  loiagiiuition'  as'con* 
nected  -with  the  nervous  system,  inore  partkitkiriy  as  coMiected 
'With  that  species  of  sympathy  to  which  medical  writers  hav^  ^iven 
the  name  of  imitation.  In  addition  ta  the  instances  adduced  kpf 
Mt.  SteM-art  in  his  note,  ^e  might  add  the  following,  of  the  merits 
of  which  our  readers  may,  if  they  areso  im^Uned,  fnake  experUnent. 
*  There  be  many  things  that  work  upon  the  spirits  of  man  by  secret 
sympathy  and  antipathy :  the  virtues  of  precious  stones  wom^about 
ihe  person  havebeenancientlyanidrgeneffaUy  received;  and  curiously 
assigned  to  wortc  several  effects.  So  much  is  true ;  fhat  stones  ha^e 
in  them  £ne  spirits,  as  appeareth  by  their  splendour ;  and  therefove 
'they  may  work  by  consent  upon  die  spirits  of  men  to  con^fort  Md 
r^bilarate  ihenn.'  Again  he  tdis  us^  that  *  there  af e  <divers  sorts  of 
bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  spirits ;  and  they  be  of  three  inlentiMS 
-^refrigerant,  corroborant,  andaperieat,' and  proceeds  to  point  out 
which  sort  is  best  adapted  for  each  of  these  purposes.  We  shall 
mdduce  only  one  instance  more,  out  of  some  hundreds  to  be  found 
in  his  Natural  History,  in  illustvation  of  the  justness  which  our 
author  is  pleased  to  discover  in  Bacon's  views  upoti  the  subject  of 
Imagination.  'The  writers  of  natural  magic,'  says  he,  '  rqpiort 
that  the  heart  cif  an  ape  worn  near  the  heart,  comforteth  the  heart 
and  increaseth  audacity.  It  is  true  that  the  ape  is  a  merry  and 
bold  beast.  And  the  same  heart  likewise  of  an  ape  ap^ied  to  the 
,neck  or  head,  helpeth  the  wit,  and  is  good  for  the  falling  siekuess  ; 
the  ape  also  is  a  witty  beast  and  hath  a  dry  brain,  whidi  'may  be 
some  cause  of  attenuation  of  vigours  m  the  head.  Yet  it  is  said  to 
,move  dreams  also.  It  miay  be  the  heart  of  a  fnan  would  do  mom, 
but  that  it  is  more  i^ainst  men^s  minds  to  use  it ;  except  it  be  4n 
such  as  wear  the  relics  of  saints.'-^Nat.  Hist.  Cent.x. 

But  the  topic  on  which  Mr.  Stewart  chiefly  dwells,  both  in  the 
present  and  on  former  occasions,  while  pan^y rising  the  philosophy 
of  Bacon,  is  the  respect  which  it  pays  to  the  ^  limits,  the  laws  und 
^  resources  of  the  human  understanding ;'  and  this  we  cannot  help 
thinking  is  by  much  the  most  extraordinary  topic  of.  any  which  be 
has  selected.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  tlie  Novum  Of^mm, 
that  does  not  funiish  a  contradiction  to  it;  dnd  as  to  Bacon'^  Mis- 
cellaneous Philosophical  Works,  one  might  alnuist  suppose  that 
they  were  written  in  express  refutation  of  it.  In  the  summary 
which  Bacon  himself  gives  of  what  he  > conceives  ought  to  be  llie 
plgects  of  philosophical  inquiry,  are  ihe  following ;  and  we  seleot 
those  which  he  principally  dwells  upon  in  his  works:  ^  l^e  pro^ 
.  hngation  of  life :  the  restitution  of-  f&uth  in  some  degree :  tbe>  *f- 
-  iardaiion  of  age:  the  altering  of  statures:  the^  altering  ^ffeatufm: 
versions  of  bodies  into  other  bodies :  muimg  4}f  msfo  specks  :  ivi- 
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pnssiMsafiht  air  and  raking  tempests :  greater  ple^mires  of  the 
semes,  4rc.  Sq  httle  indeed  can  Bacon  be  considered  as  having  risen 
iQ  any  great  d^ree  above  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  with  respect 
to  his  views  as  to  the  proper  aim  oj  philosophy ,  or  the  proper  limits, 
of  the  human  understands ng,  ibaA  be  even  goes  so  far  in  his. 
*  Natural  History'  a»  t<»  give  us  formal  receipts  for  the  making  of 
gold,  And  perfoFQung  many  of  the  other  prodigijcs  which  be  eni|- 
ni«ates^  all  wbich  he  tells  us,  he  judges  very  possible. — See  Nat. 
Hist.  cent,  iv*  s.  ti26.  Mr.  Stewart  we  know  will  say,  that  theses 
errors  ought  to  be  charged  upon,  the  age  in  wbich  Bacon  lived  ^ 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true ;  but,  we  fear,  that  after  ^11 
allowances  have  been  made,  still  some  degree  of  blame  will  necesr 
sarily  adhere  to  him.  For,  with  the  eiureption  of  the  disciples  qi 
Raynoond  Lully  and  Jordano  Bruno,  the  extravi^ant  speculations 
in  whteb  Bacon  wished  to  embark  pliilosophy,  had  lo^  been 
absmdoaed  by  sober  infjuirers.  He  himself  ^ompUins  of  it ;  and 
designates  such  persons  as  ignavi  regumum  explorat^res,  yui  ubi 
nihil  nisi  pontum  et  coslum  vident,  terras  ultf;a  esse  prorsus 
neganl.  So  ^  indeed  was  he  from  ascertaining  the  proper  ainii 
mid  boundariea  of  genuine  science,  that  in»lead,<>f  hailing  with  ap- 
probation or  applause  the  discoveries  whicb  the  Italian  astronomers, 
by  means  of  the  telescope,  were  every  day  adding  to  the  stock  of 
real  knowledge,  he  writes  to  bis  friend  Matthews,  desiring  him  '  to 
tell  the  astronomers  of  Italy  to  anrnise  us  less  with  their  fabulous^ 
and  foolish  traditions,  and  come  neai^cr  tlie  experiments  of  sense ; 
i^nd  tell  us  that  when  all  the  planets,  except  the  moon,  are  beyond 
the  line  in  the  other  henusphere  for  six  months  together,  we  niu^t 
needs  have  a  cold  winter,  as  we  saw  it  was  last  year.'  Now  we  cao^ 
^ly  comprehend,  as  we  before  observed,  bow  a  person  having  em** 
braced  an  erroneous  theory  concerning  the  nature  and  proper  objects; 
gf  science,  should  nevertheless  be  enable  of  making  manj  sound 
practical  observations  such  us  Mr.  Stewart  alludes  to  in  ^  long 
extract  given  above;  but  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  u&in 
thinking  that  the  description  of  errors  which  the  passages  we.  have 
selected  contaui,  are  such  as  no  person  could  possibly  have  fallen 
into,  whose  *  knowledge  of  the  lawa,  and  limits,  and  resource^  of 
the  human  understanding'  was  so  profound  as  our  author  sMp- 
poses  Bacon's  to  have  been.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  remark^ 
that  ^se  errors  were  not  mere  excrescei^ces  tliat  grew  upon  thet 
views  which  Bacon  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  philosophy ; 
aa  ?  very  brief  account  of  these  views  will  easily  shew. 

d^con  divides  natural  philosophy  into  two  parts;  the  Jirst  con- 
sisls  in  tlie  investigation  of  fai^^es ;  the  secoiu^,  in  the  production  of 
effects;  the  causes  to  be  investigated  are  either  final  or  formal 
c»|sea,  9ig  e\^  ^^B^rinl  a^  ^^ient  capsef.    The  former  consti- 
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tiitcs  what  Bacon  calls  metaphysics ;  the  latter,  what  he  understands 
by  physics.     This  fast  Bacon  looks  upon  as  a  branch  of  philosophy 
very  inferior  in  point  of  dignity  and  importance  to  the  other;  and 
accordingly,  to  ascertain  the  most  probable  means  of  improving 
our  knowledge  in  metapkysicsy  that  is  to  say,  hi  the  science  of  for- 
Thai  causes  (for  he  banishes  the  investigation  of  Jinai  causes  as  bar- 
ren of  advantage)  is  the  great  object  which  he  proposes  to  him- 
self in  the  Novum  Organon^    To  give  an  exatt  definition  of  the 
meaning  which  Bacon  attaches  to  the  plirase,  forfnal  causes,  is 
rather  difficult ;    because  his  language  upon  this  subject  is  un- 
certain in  a  very  remarkable  degree ;  we  shall,  hbwevfer,  bfe  able 
to  collect  his  meaning  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present 
purposes,  by  considering  of  what  nature  those  effects  were,  to 
which  he  expected  that  a  knowledge  of  these  causes  would  lead. — 
'  Physics/  says  he,  '  directs  us  through  narrow,  rugged  paths,  iii 
imitation  of  the  crooked  ways  of  ordinary  nature ;  but  he  that  un- 
derstands a^brw,  knows  the  ultimate  possibility  of  superinducing 
that  nature  upon  all  kinds  of  matter :'  that  is  to  say,  as  he  him- 
self interprets  this  last  expression,  is  able  to  superinduce  the  nature 
of  gold  upon  silver,  and  to  peffotm  all  those  other  marvels  to  which 
the  alchymists  pretended.    The  error  of  these  last,  as  he  is  at  great 
pains  to  convince  us,  did  not  consist  in  proposing  to  themSelven 
things  impossible  to  accomplish,  but  in  hoping  to  arrive  at  theit 
ends  by  fabulous  and  fantastical  methods.     Agi-eeably  to  this  view 
ot  the  subject,  one  leading  object  of  the  first  part  of  his  Instaura^ 
iio  Magna  is  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  more  effec- 
tual and  practicable  methods  of  ascertaining  the  format  causes  on 
which  depend  the  effects  he  hopes  to  produce ;  and  the  Novum 
Orgation  (which  forms  the  second  part  of  his  Instauratio)  consists 
altogether  of  a  set  of  logical  rules  for  conducting  the  investigation. 
That  the  rules  which  he  lays  down,  are  wise  and  salutary  with  re"' 
ference  to  physics,  and  such  as  do  infinite  credit  to  his  aCuteness,  we 
are  happy  to  admit;  how  far  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  rapid 
progress  which  these  last  sciences  have  made  subsequent  to  tht 
times  of  Bacon,  is  a  question  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  atl 
explicit  opinion.     But  this  we  think  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  if 
Bacon  is  to  be  allowed  any  considerable  sh|re  in  the  honours  which 
modern  experimentalists  have  acquired,  he  may  in  many  respects' 
be  -compared  to  the  husbandman  in  -Ssop's  fable :  '  Who  when  he 
died  told  his  sons  that  he  had  left  them  gold  buried  under  ground 
in  his  vineyard ;  and  they  digged  all  over  the  ground,  and  gold  they 
found  none ;  but  by  reason  of  their  stirring  and  digging  the  mould 
about  the  roots  of  their  vines,  they  had  a  great  vintage  the  year  fol- 
Jowing.' 

We  have  expatiated  so  largely  upon  the  opinions  which  Mr: 
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Stewart  holdsi  respecting  Bacon's  metaphysical  merits,  that  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the 
judgment  which  he  passes  upon  the  services  that  Bacon  has  ren* 
dered  to  political  and  ethical  science.  Indeed  our  sentiments  upon 
this  subject  so  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Stewart's,  that  we  could 
do  little  more  than  repeat  and  enlarge  upon  the  very  Just  observa- 
tions which  he  has  made ;  and  expressed  much  l^etter  than  we  coukJ 

'  hope  to  do.  If  we  have  any  thing  to  desire  (w^  do  not  say  to  blame) 
io  this  part  of  our  author's  essay,  it  is  that,  in  the  attention  whi<;h 
he  bestows  upon  the  merits  of  Bacon,  he  has  not  spoken  more  of 
his  rich  imagination,  his  powerful  wit,  and  the  penetrating  wisdom 
which  he  displays  upon  that  useful,  and,  to  the  greater  number  of 
persons,  most  interesting  Qf  all  subjects,  commonly  called  the  uvrld^ 
This  last  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  characteristical  quality  of 
Bacon's  genius;  and  which  he  carried  with  him  to  the  consideration 
of  every  subject  to  which  he  directed  his  thoughts.*    For,  as  we  may 

.partly  perceive  in  those  remarks  which  our  author  quotes  from  his 
works,  it  was  men  rather  than  things  that  be  had  studied,  the 
mistakes  of  philosophers  rather  than  the  errors  of  philosophy.  In 
fact,  be  was  no  lover  of  abstract  reasoning;  his  writings  are  indeed 
full  of  refined  and  most  acute  ol^servations,  but  it  seldom  requires 
any  effort  of  reason  on  our  part  to  apprehend  tlieir  wisdom.  His 
judgments  are  commonly  delivered  ex  cathedrd;  or  if  he  endeavours 
to  elucidate  them,  it  is  by  simile  and  illustration  and  pointed  anim- 
adversion, more  than  by  direct  and  appropriate  arguments.  No 
doubt,  the  qualities  which  we  are  now  attributiug  to  him,  are  of  a 
high  order;  and  in  the  degree  in  which  he  possessed  them,  much 
more  rare  and  valuable  than  a  mere  talent  for  general  reasoning; 
this  last,  however,  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  philosophy ;  it 
adniits  of  no  substitute,  and  the  want  of  it  is  so  marked  in  Bacoii's 
philosophical  writings,  that  whatever  riierits  they  may  possess,  con- 
sidered as  a  map  in  which  the  relative  position  of  the  sciences  is 
noted  down,  or  however  useful  they  may  be  with  reference  to  the 
many  sound  practical  remarks  which  they  may  coj^tain,  upon  the 
various  mistakes  and  prejudices  to  which  mankind  are  liable ;  yet 


*  *"  I  remember,"  s^ys  be,  (Sir  Joshua  Reyimld^)  "  Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  the 
Essays  of  Sir  Francis  Bacpn,  said  he  thougbt  them  the  best  of  his  works.**.  Dr.  Johnson 
Tvas  of  opinion  *'  th^t  t'heir  excellence  ai^d  tlieir  value  consisted  in  their  being  observa- 
tions qf  a  strong  mipd  operating  upon  life;  and  in  consequence  you  find  there,  what 
yoq  seldom  find  in  other  works.".' — SiQ,m^  account  rfSirJosltua  Reynolds, prefixed  to  Ma- 
lone's  EditioH  of  hif  Discounts,  p.  xxviii. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  defend  our  opinions  concerning  the  inferior  ^leriu' of 
Bacon's  philosophical  writings  compared  with  his  other  works,  from  the  cl^ge  of^sin- 

olarity  oc  presumption,  by  (beltenng  ourselves  under  the  .authority  of  <u(;b  names,  as 

»urke  and  JobosoD.  •       -        ^     '        ., 
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to  speak  o^^m  in  die  unqualified  terms  of  admiration  M'hich  M^. 
4Ste>wart  is  in  (be  habit  of  using,  to  place  them  in  a  higher  or  even 
in  the  same  rank  as  the  philosophical  writings  of  Locke,  affords 
«lkly  another  instance  to  «hew  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  be  upon 
our  guard  against  the  eloquence  and  imagination  of  a  writer,  in 
questtions  that  do  not  properly  fell  within  their  provinces.  Had 
^Dacon  possessed  no  more  imagination  than  Locke,  or  had  Locke 
|K)sses8ed  all  the  imagination  of  Bacon,  the  philosophicat  merits  of 
each  would  have  remained  the  same;  but  how  different  would 
have  been  the  respective  judgment  which  Mr.  Stewart  passes !  And 
here  our  excellent  author  must  excuse  us  for  saying,  that  we  thhik 
we  have  perceived  both  in  his  writings  and  in  those  of  Dr.  Reid,  a 
srtudious  design,  we  will  not  say  of  detracting  from  the  reputation 
of  Locke,  but  certainly  of  very  greatly  lessening  the  praise  to 

I  iwiiich  his  writings  have  hitherto,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
l>een  thought  entitled.''^  But  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  upon  this 
subject  at  present ;  the  singular  veneration,  not  to  call  it  gratitude, 
<wluch  we  feel  for  a  writer,  to  whose  works  we  think  ourselves 

'  indebted  for  more  valuable  improvement  than  to  any  sin^e  human 
|)roduction,  would  otherwise  lead  us  into  a  discussion  which  will  be 
more  prt^perly  placed  in  our  examination  of  the  sequel,  which  our 
autlior  promises  us,  to  the  present  Dissertation.  In  the  mean  time 
we  shall  Iceep  the  road  which  he  himself  has  taken. 

I'he  i>ext  succession  of  writers  who  pass  in  review,  are  Hobbes, 
Cud  worth,  Montaigne,  Charron,  De  la  Rochefoucauld.  With 
respect  to  the^rst  of  these,  Mr.  Stewart  very  justly  remarks,  '  that 
it  is  only  by  considering  Hobbes's  opinions  in  connection  with  tbe 

•  It  would  be  easy  to  verify  what  we  have  liere  said  from  other  parts  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art^  writnigs;  bat  the  following  note  is,  we  think,  safficientlj  characteristic  ofhb  scn- 
inenti.  Mr.  Stewart  is,  in  general,  so  profuse  in  his  applause  of  common-place  writers, 
ttlat  his  liberalily  savours  sometimes  dven  of  affectation :  the  extract,  however,  will 
'sliew  that  be  can,  when  he  pleases,  be  more  discriminating.  In  a  letter  of  Warbur- 
ton's  to  Hurd,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  merits  of  Locke  and  Malebranche. 
After  noticing  the  comparative  neglect  into  which' the  writings  of  the  latter  had  gra- 
^u^tl;^  fallen,  Warbunon  continues — *  But  the  sage  Locke  supported  himself  by  no 
j^stein  "on  t^ie  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  did  be  dubonoar  himself  by  any  whimsies. 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  tliat  neither  following  the  fashion,  nor  striking  the 
imagination,  he,  at  first,  had  neither  fiiilowers  nor  admirers ;  but  every  where  clear 
«nd  every  where -solid, 'he  at  4ep^th  worked  his  way.  and  afterwards  was  subject  to 
1^0  reverses.  He  was  not  tifffected  by  the  new  fashions  in  pliilosophy,  who  leaned  upon 
none  of  the  old  J  nor  did  he  aflbrd  ground  for  the  after-attacks  of  envy  and  folly  by 
^nyfantiful  hypothec. -which,  ^^hen  grown  stale,  are  thenio3t  nausoous  of  all  thmga.' 

'The  foregoing  reflexions,'  says  Mr.  'Stewart,  *  on  the  opposite  fates  of  ^ese  two 
philosophers,  do  honour,  on  the  whole,  to  Warburton-*s  penetration ;  but  the  unqoa- 
]i!h*d  paneg3nic  on  Locke  will  be  now  very  gener^ly  alkmed  to  furnish  an  additional 
ox&mple  of  that  **  national  spirit  trhich,''  according  to  Hume,  "  forms  the  greatest 4)ap. 
ptiiess'of  the  English,  and  leads  them  to  bestow  on  aikheir  eaiiient  writertfach  |»rateo8 
aiid  acclamations  as  may  often  appear  partial  and  excesuve."  '—p.  IfS. 
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ckciinistasceaoCthe  timefi  andthe  fortaoes  of  the  writer,  that  a  just 
notion  can  be  formed,  of  their  spirit  and  tendency.'  TIte  eitraor- 
dinary  interest  whkb  the  political  writings  of  Hobbes  excited  in  his 
own  age,  arose  almost  entirely  from  the  political  events  by  which 
the  minds  of  men  were  then  agitated.  Now,  that  his  opinions  pos- 
sess no  other  interest  except  what  they  derive  from  their  intrinsic 
value,  they  are  deservedly  fallen  into  neglect;  nor  can  it  be  the 
wish  of  those  vaho  are  friends  to  religion  and  rational  liberty,  to  . 
recal  them  into  notice.  In  other  respects,  however,  his  writings 
are  entitled  to  some  consideration :  he  was  a  man  of  a  powerful  and 
penetrating  understanding,  and  as  Mr.  Stewart,  with  an  unwonted 
familiarity  of  expression  observes,  '  even  when  he  thinks  most  un^  . 
soundly  himself,  has  that  power  of  setting  his  readers  a^thinkingp 
which  is  otit  of  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  original  genius/  The 
great  antagonist  of  Hobbes,  in  his  own  age,  was  Cud  worth ;  it  is 
principally  against  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  former  that  the 
ppnderous  anillery  of  the  treatise  of  Immutable  Moraliti/  and  the 
ItUtilectual  Sjfst^m  was  directed.  But  those  who  have  ceased  to 
think  about  the  opinions  of  the  Philosopher  of  MalmesburVf  are 
sliU  less  likely  to  think  much  about  Cudvvorth  s  refutation  oi  them. 
Respecting  the  works  of  this  last,  indeed,  we  cannot  speak  with 
confidence;  we  have  made,  more  than  one  attempt  upon  them,  but 
always  found  ourselves  in  a  diort  time  so  suffocated  witli  learning, 
and  blinded  widi  the  dust  abd  rubbish  of  the  Alexandrine  philo- 
90fkfyf  that  we  were  fain  to  desist.  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  tells 
us,  that  some  gold  may  nevertheless  be  found  in  Cudworth's  wri-. 
tings ;  and  we  have,  in  fact,  no  doubt,  that  those  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  ancient  theories,  will  really  find  in 
bion  nmch  that  is  valuable. 

Fr^n  Cudwonh  our  author  passes  to  the  continent ;  and  thi^. 
first  writer  whom  we  find  him  noticing  is  Montaigne ;  in  consider- 
iii^  whose  writings,  Mr.  Stewart  says — 

^  1  need  scarcely  say  that  1  leave  entirely  out  of  the  account  what 
eeostitutes  (and  justly  constitutes) to  the  generality  of  readers,  the  prin- 
cipal charm  of  his  Essays ;  the  good  nature,  humanity,  and  unaffected  ; 
seosibility  which  so  irresistibly  attach  us  to  his  character,— lending,  it , 
must  he  owned,  hut  too  often,  a  fascination  to  his  talk,  when  be  cannot 
he  recommended  as  the  safest  of  companions.     Nor  do  1  lay  much  stress 
Qd  the  inviting  frankness  and  vivacity  with  which  he  unbosoms  himself 
about  all  his  domestic  habits  and  concerns ;  and  which  render  his  book  ' 
80  expressive  a  portrait,  not  only  of  the  author  but  of  the  Gascon  coun- 
try gentleman  two  hundred  years  ago.    1  have  in  view  chiefly  the 
minuteness  and  good  faith  of  his  details  concerning  hi«  own  personal 
qualities,  both  intellectual  and  moral.    The  only  study  that  seems  ever 
lojiave  epga§Bd  his  attention,  was  that  of  man  ;  and  for  this  he  was  sin- . 
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giilarly  fitted  by  a  rare  combination  of  tbat  talent  for  obserralion  whkh 
belongs  to  men  of  the  world,  with  those  habits  of  abstracted  reflexion^ 
"which  men  of  the  world  have  commonly  so  little  disposition  to  cultivate. 
"  J  study  myself/'  sayS  be,  **  more  than  any  other  subject ;  this  is  ray 
metaphysic,  this  is  my  natural  philosophy."  He  has  accordingly  pro- 
duced a  work  unique  in  \\&  kind  \  valuable  in  an  eminent  degree,  ass  an 
authentic  record  of  many  i^iteresting  facts  relative  to  human  nature; 
but  more  valuable  by  far,  as  holding  up  a  mirror  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual, if  he  does  not  see  his  own  image,  will  at  least  occasionally  per- 
ceive so  many  traits  of  resemblance  to  it,  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  incite 
his  curiosity  to  a  more  careful  review  of  himself.  In  this  respect,  Mon- 
taigne's writings  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  what  painters  call 
studies;  in  other  words,  of  those,  slight  sketches  which  were  originally 
designed  for  the  amusement  or  improvement  of  the  artist ;  but  which, 
px\  that  account,  are  the  .more  likely  to  be  useful  in  developing  the 
g^rnjs  of  similar  endowments  in  others.' — 76. 

We  do  not  exactly  see  the  connection,  nor  indeed  the  exact  sense 
Avhich  the  two  concluding  members  of  the  last  sentence  possess; 
but  the  account  which  is  here  given  of  the  writings  pf  Montaigne 
is  lively,  and  upon  the  whole  just.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
his  writings  ^  hold  up  a  mirror'  in  which  we  are  likely  to  correct  the 
faults  of  pvtr  minds ;  for,  like  other  vain  people,  Montaigne  seems 
to  have  prided  himself  upon  his  defects  quite  as  muc^  as  upon 
Iiis  perfections.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  what  respect  the  qualities 
i^^hich  our  author  points  out  can  justify  him,  in  placing  Montaigne 
'  at  the  head  of  the  French  writers  who  contributed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sevepteenth  century,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  subjects  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  mind,'  re- 
quires more  explanation  than  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have  thought 
necessary.  According  to  the  principle  on  which  he  proceeds,  no 
line  seems  to  be  drawn,  which  woiild  exclude  Chaucer  or  Shak- 
speare,  or  any  other  writer  whpse  productions  evince  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature,  from  havhig  in  like  manner '  assigned 
to  them  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy.' 
It  is  indeed  true,  to  use  the  words  of  his  friend  Charron,  that  Mon- 
taigne indulged  himself  dans  une  pleine,  enti^re,  g6n6reuse  et 
seigueuriale  liberty  d  esprit ;  and  his  writings,  consequently,  would 
naturally  rise  into  high  favour  among  the  French  wits  of  later  times; 
but  this,  lordly  liberty  of  thinking  which  he  exercised,  was  plainly 
a  mere  caprice  of  his,  hanging  so  loosely  upon  him,  and  obviously 
so  little  founded  in  reason  or  reflection,  that  we  feel  some  diffi- 
culty in  supposing,  with  pur  author,  that  *  he  has  done  more  perhaps 
than  any  author  to  introduce  into  men^s  houses  what  is  now  called  the 
iftew  philosophy,^  That  his  writings  did  not  produce  this  bad  effect 
upon  bis  own  age,  or  upon  the  age  immediately  succeeding,  is,  ^% 
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tbifik,  unqtiestioiiable ;  9iid  we  cannot  but  hope,  th«t  many  satis- 
factory explanations  are  to  be  found  of  the  scepticism  by  which  the 
eighteenth  century  was  so  unfortunately  distinguished,  without  charg- 
ing any  part  of  it  upon  a  writer  who  has  already  more  sins  to  answer 
for  than  his  friends  find  it  ^asy  to  excuse. 

We  have  said  thus  much  upon  the  subject  pf  Montaigne,  led  away, 
rather  by  the  kindness  which  we  feel  for  a  favourite  companion,  than 
by  the  importance  which  we  conceive  his  writings  possess,  with  re- 
ference to  the  history  of  metaphysics.  As  we  have  not  the  same  mo- 
tive for  expatiating  upon  the  subject  of  Charron — who  in  all  his 
qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  is  directly  opposite  to  Montaigne — we 
shall  pass  on  to  De  la  Rochefoucauld.  The  observations  which  Mr* 
Stewart  makes  upon  the  subject  of  this  last — as  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  rapid  criticisms  with  which  the  dissertation  before  us  abounds 
— are  in  themselves  sensible  and  pleasing ;  if  there  be  any  fault  to  be 
found  with  them,  it  js,  that  in  too  many  instances  they  are  irrelevant 
to  the  subject-matter  he  has  in  hand,  The  professed  object  of  the 
essay  now  before  us  is  to  give  a  view  of  the  progress,  not  of  morah 
and  politics^  but  of  moral  and  political  philosophy.  And  accord- 
ingly it  was  not  required  of  him,  to  estimate  th^  merits  of  every 
writer  whose  productions  may  sie^m  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  morality  and  politics,  as  exhibited  in  the  practice  of 
mankind  at  different  periods  of  modern  hi^ory,  but  of  such  writers 
only  as  have  thrown,  or  attempted  to  thjow  light  upon  the  abstract 
principles  on  which  the  politics,  and  moraU,  and  opinions  of  man- 
kind depend.  This  misapprehension,  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
our  author's  real  subject,  is  perhaps  not  so  §reat  in  the  instance 
of  the  writer  whom  we  are  now  touching  upon,  as  in  Fenelon,  the 
Chancellor  de  I'Hdpital,  Cervantes,  Pascal,  and  many  others,  whom 
it  would  be  easy  to  name  ;  because  De  la  Rochefoucauld  is  very 
commonly  considered  as  the  author  of  a  theory  of  morals^  and  not 
merely  of  certain  opinions  respecting  the  motives  into  which,  speak- 
ing of  men  as  he  had  found  them,  their  actions  were  chiefly  resolvable. 
This  mistake  our  author  has  pointed  out  with  his  usual  judgment. 

'  That  the  tendency  of  these  Maxims,'  says  he,  '.  is  upon  the  whole 
unfavourable  to  morality,  and  that  they  always  leave  a  disagreeable 
impression  upon  the  mind,  must,  I  think,  be  granted.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  if  the  motives  of  the  author  have  in  gene- 
ral been  well  understood,  either  by  his  admirers  or  his  opponents.  In 
affirming  that  self-love  is  the  spring  of  all  our  actions,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  deny  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions, 
as  a  philosophical  truth  ;  a  supposition  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own 
iine  and  deep  remark,  that  hjfpocrisj^  is  itself  an  homage  which  vice  pays 
to  virtue.  He  states  it  merely  as  a  fact,  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
experience  as  9  man  of  the  world,  he  had  foun4  Tery  genemlly  verified 
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wtthout  any  qualtfication  or  restrictioiv  ia  order  to  give  umnw  forca  and 
poignaacy  to  his  satire/ — p.  83. 

The  justice  of  our  author's  opinion  will  immediately  appear,  if 
our  readexs  will  compare  the  eighty-first  and  eighty-third  maxims, 
in  which  De  la  Rochefoucauld  compares  that  tohuh  men  have 
called  ffiendship,  with  the  feeling  which  alone  is  really  enlitled^to 
the  name.  It  is  true  he  tells  us,  that  in  preferring  others  to  our- 
selves, we  are  only  consulting  our  own  taste  and  gratification; 
but  to  infer  from  this  that  self-love  is  therefore,  in  hi^  opinion,  at 
the  bottom  even  of  our  most  disinterested  feelings,  is  plainly  nothing 
more  than  a  verbal  generalization.  We  were  glad  to  find  our 
author  vindicating  De  la  Rochefoucauld  from  so  senseless  and  sophis- 
tical an  opinion :  when  we  say  that  he  is  too  reserved  in  his  commen- 
dation of  the  admirable  good  sense,  as  well  as  good  taste,  which  the 
Maximes  Morales  display,  we  are  perhaps  only  accusing  him  of  the 
enviable  fault  of  thinking  too  favourably  of  mankind.  '  In  reading 
De  la  Rochefoucauld,'  says  he,  *  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
it  ^vas  within  the  vortex  of  a  court  he  enjoyed  his  chief  oppor<tuni- 
ttes  of  studying  the  world;  and  that  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
circle  in  which  he  moved  was  not  likely  to  afford  him  the  most 
ftivourable  specimens  of  hnman  nature.'  We  know  not  how  this 
may  be,  but  we  think  that  there  is  scarcely  a  maxim  of  De  ia 
Rochefoucauld,  but  may  be  verified  in  one  degree  or  other,  among 
all  classes  of  people :  to  say  that  each  particular  maxim  will  be 
found  equally  true  in  die  case  of  every  individual  is  another  matter; 
but  there  are  few  of  them,  we  apprehend,  among  those  which  are 
of  a  nature  to  be  susceptible  of  general  application,  that  will  be 
found,  even  with  respect  to  the  best  of  us,  wholly  false.  However, 
we  have  said  more  than  enough  upon  the  subject  of  De  la  Roche- 
foucauld ;  it  is  time  to  foHow  our  author  into  his  remarks  upon  a 
writer  in  whose  works  we  shall  find  far  fewer  truths  than  among  the 
Maximes  Morales — we  mean  the  celebrated  Descartes;  a  person 
who  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  situation  in  the  history  of  modern 
philosophy,  that  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  bestowing  much 
more  attention  upon  him,  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  [philoso- 
phical writings  would  perhaps  seem  to  require. 

*  The  power  of  reflection,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  *  it  is  well  known,  is  the: 
last  that  unfolds  itself;  aiid  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  individuals 
it  never  unfolds  itself  in  any  considerable  degree.  It  is.  a  fact  equally 
certain,  that  long  befovc  the  penod  of  life  when  this  power  begins  to, 
exareise  its  appropriate  functions,  the  uaderstandiog  is  already  pre- 
OQCupied  with  a  chaos  «f  opinion^,  notioiis,  impuesfuons,  and  assqciatwtnsy 
bearing  on  the  fliost  important  objtet^  of-  huaiaa  inquiry;  Dg>t  19  i»eiif 
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ficm^ihe^Kknntnhnklk  Mmran  of  error  aad  dekitioii  coniiectod  wtfh  tbe 
.vte  of  a  ^ernaciilar  language,  learneil  in  iJifaiicy  by  vole,  and  identiiad 
with  the  6rat  iprocesses  of  t&^ughc  and  perception.  The  conaequeace  k, 
Ibat  when  lean  begins  to  relect,  be  finds  himself  (to  uae  an  exprestton 
of  M.  Tuiigot)  lost  in  a  labyrinth  into  which  he  bad  been  led  bliad- 
folded.  To  the  same  purpose  it  was  long  ago  complaiiied  of  by  Baooa, 
^'  That  no  one  has  yet  been  found  of  so  constant  and  severe  a  mind,  as 
io  have  determined  and  tasked  hifliself  utterly  to  abolish  theories  aad 
comnKm  notions,  and  to  have  appUed  his  intelleet  altogether  amootbad 
and  even  to  particulars  anew.  Accordingly,  that  human  reaaan  which 
we  have  is  a  kind  of  medley  and  unsorted  collection,  from  much  trust 
and  much  accident,  and  the  childish  notions  which  we  first  draiik  in. 
Whereas  if  one  of  ripe  age  and  sound  senses,  and  a  mind  thoroughly 
cleared,  should  apply  himself  freshly  to  experiments  and  particulars^  of 
him  better  things  were  to  be  hoped. 

*  What  Bacon  has  here  recommended,  Descartes  attempted  to  exe- 
cute ;  and  so  exact  is  the  coincidence  ot  his  views  on  this  fundamental 
point  with  those  of  his  predecessor,  that  H  is  with  difBculty  I  can  per- 
suade myself  he  had  never  read  Bacon's  woi<ks.  l<n  the  prosecution  of 
this  undertaking,  the  first  steps  of  Descartes  are  peculiarly  interesting 
and  instructive ;  and  it  is  Mear  alone  which  merit  our  attention  and  pur- 
•uit.  As  for  the  details  ot  his  system,  they  a«e  now  only  curious  ^b 
exhibiting  an  amusing  contrast  to  tbe  extreme  ligour  of  tbe  principle 
from  which  the  author  sets  out ;  a  contrast  so  very  striking  as  to  justify 
the  epigrammatic  saying  of  D'Alembert,  that  *'  Descartes  b^an  witk 
doubting  of  every  thing,  and  ended  in  beUeviug  that  he  had  left  nothing 
unexplained." ' — p.  pO. 

A  method  of  philosophy,  r^'commended  by  B»con,  and  pndsed 
by  8o  competent  a  judge  as  Mr.  Stewart,  necessarily  {Kissesses  a 
weight  of  authority  in  its  favour,  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  -lessen 
by  any  remarks  of  ours.  But,  kpwev^r,  we  can  «ee  thij^  only  in 
the  light  m  which  they  i^i^ear  to  our  apprehension;  and  accord- 
ingly we  are  obliged  to  state,  that  after  an  attentive  conaideration 
pf  the  pihUo80f>hy  of  Descartes,  and  of  the  views  upon  which  it  was 
projected,  we  are  still  incredulous  of  the  claim  which  eitlier  of 
.them  possesses  to  much  of  our  approbation.  Pescartes  tells  us,  in 
bis  MeditatUMSy  that  having  shut  himself  up  in  a  peaceable  retire- 
ment^ ipv  tbe  express  purpose  of  ei:ecting  an  entirely  new  system 
of  philospphy;  he  began  by  dismissing  from  his  mind,  not  only 
all  the  theories  and  opinions  which  preceding  writers  had  delivered 
.upon  the  subjects  of  his  inquiries,  but  moreover  all  those  common 
notions  and  axioms  which  mapLind  had  till  then  r^arded  as  self- 
evident  sAid  incontestable. 

^  i  will  suppose,'  says  he, '  not  that  Ood,  who  is  the  sovereign  source 
#f  truth,  but  that  some  evil  genius*  no  less  entity  than  treacherous  and 
liKmerful,  bias  uswd  aU  his  industry  4p  deceive  me.    i  wiU  imagine  that 
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tbe  heavens,  the  air,  and  earth,  colours  ^nd  sounds  and  figurer,  knd  all 
external  objects  are  mere  reveries  ; — snares  laid  for  the  express  purpose 
of  entrapping  ray  credulity.  I  will  consider  myself,  as  having  neither 
hands,  nor  eyes,  nor  flesh,  nor  blood  ;  as  having  n,o  senses,  in  short ; 
but  as  believing  in  all  things  contrary  to  reason.  I  will  obstinately 
adhere  to  this  opinion ;  by  which  means,  even  if  I  should  not  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  truth,  at  least  T 
shall  be  able  so  to  suspend  my  judgment  as  to  avoid  the  admission  of 
error,  and  so  to  prepare  my  raind  against  the  acts  of  this  arch-deceiver, 
as  to  render  all  his  attempts  to  impose  upon  my  credulity,  fruitless.' — 
3ied,  i.  §  xiv. 

Having  in  this  manner  resolved  to  believe  in  nothing  except 
upon  demonstrative  evidence,  and  to,  reject  without  any  qualification 
whatever  should  appear  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful,  he 
proceeds  in  quest  of  some  truth  upon  wbich  he  may  rely  with  con- 
:(idence.  The  first  which  he  discovers  is,  that  he  thinks;  upon  this 
truth,  then,  he  proposes  to  build  up  his  system.  First,  he  deduces 
from  it  the  fact  of  bis  own  existence  as  a  thinking  substance ;  and 
then  from  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  he  was  able  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  some  substance  nK>re  perfect  than  himself, 
he  infers  the  fact  that  such  a  being  must  actually  have  been  frolli 
all  eternity.  Having  thus  proved  to  hi?  own  satisfaction,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Deity,  he  ^rgues  from  the  nature  of  those  attributes 
which  he  must  necessarily  possess,  that  to  suppose  he  would  per- 
mit us  to  be ,  deceived  by  the  faculties  with  which  he  has  endowed 
us,  is  a  contradiction ;  consequently  whatever  ideas  we  clearly  and 
instinctively  perceive  must  necessarily  be  true.  In  this  manner, 
having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  from  the 
clear  conception  which  we  are  able  to  form  of  his  attributes,  and 
demonstrated  back  again  from  those  attributes,  that  whatever  we 
are  able  to  conceive  with  clearness  must  of  necessity  be  truths^ 
Descartes  imagined  that  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  our  know- 
ledsje  upon  grounds  not  to  be  disputed^  and  proceeded  accordingly 
in  the  erection  of  his  superstructure. 

Such  are  the  jiVs^  sttps  which  Despartes  took  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  enterprize ;  it  would  be  sup>erfluous  to  notice  the 
many  evident  errors  which  they  exhibit,  in  point  of  logic ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  which  they  imply  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
perhaps ;  but  we  fear>  that  if  we  can  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
designating  them  as  interesting  and  instructive,  it  is  only  by  turn- 
ing his  expression  towards  a  sense  which  is  the  opposite  of  that  in 
which  he  uses  it. 

Mr.  Stewart  dates  from  the  inventiohs*  of  Descartes  '  the  origin 
of  the  tnie  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.'  By  which,  if  he  means  tbe 
philosophy  of  Berkeley,  orHiime,  or  Dr.  Reid,  tl^(&/aciP  is  perhaps 
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correctly  stated ;  our  doubt  is,  with  res^pect  to  the  propriety  with 
which  the  expression  '  true  piiilosophy'  is  used ;  and  the  reasons 
upon  which  we  ground  our  doubts,  will  partly  be  gathered  from  the  * 
remarks  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  offer  upon  the  philoso- 
phical project  which  we  have  just  been  explaining;  and  which,  in 
«ome  points  of  view,  our  author  seems  to  look  upon  with  a  degree 
^f  admiration  which  we  find  it  difiicult  to  participate. 

To  begin  then  with  that  part  of  it  which  consisted  in  rejecting, 
without  distinction,  all  that  former  writers  had  thought,  and  trust- • 
ing  entirely  to  the  unassisted  light  of  his  own  understanding  for 
the  attainment  of  truth;  when  we  consider  how  inconsiderable 
the  results  were,  and  still  are,  by  which  the  labours  of  metaphy- 
sical writers  have  been  attended,  this  practice  may  seem  not 
without  plausibility ;  but  the  advantages  of  it,  we  apprehend,  artf 
only  in  appearance.  When  people  are  travelling  to  an  object  of 
which  they  do  not  know  before-h^nd  the  exact  position,  they 
cannot  expect  to  reach,  it,  on  the  first  trial,  by  the  shortest  and* 
most  direct  road.  For  a  similar  reason  we  cannot  always  march 
straight  forwards  to  our  objects  in  philosophy ;  it  is  more  frequently* 
only  by  examinhig  the  opinions  of  others,  and  observing  the  grounds 
and  causes  of  the  mistakes  which  they  committed,  that  we  are  our- 
selves conducted  eventually  to  the  truth.  But  even  were  it  other- 
wise, to  reject  the  experience  of  others  without  examination,  and 
to  make  the  systematic  exclusion  of  their  opinions  an  essential  part 
of  our  plan,  would  not  seem  to  be  a  very  judicious  contrivance.  If 
the  reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded  be  wrong,  of  course  wc 
are  not  obliged  to  adopt  them ;  but  if  on  the  contrary  they  be  in  any 
respect  grounded  on  solid  foundations,  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
assistance  they  might  afford  merely  because  others  were  the  authors 
of  them,  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  a  writer  who  may  be  sus- 
pected of  having  other  feelings  to  gratify  besides  his  love  of  truths 

But  it  tnay  be  asked  by  what  rule  are  we  to  distinguish  between 
the  comparative  probability  of  the  many  contradictory  opinions 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  philosophers?  We  answer; 
by  the  same  rule  by  which  we  distinguish  among  our  own  opinions ; 
and  he  who  has  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  himself  capable  of 
ibrming  a  judgment  upon  the  reasonings  of  others,  ought,  we  ap- 
prehend, in  most  instances,  to  liave  the  modesty  to  be  very  doubt- 
ful about  his  own.  If  there  be  any  exceptions  to  tliis  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  only  in  die  case  of  subjects  manifestly 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  reason.  So  that  the  true  con-r 
tlusion  to  be  drawn  whenever  contradictory  opinions  in  philo- 
sophy may  be  supported  by  equally  probable  arguments,  is,  that 
those  who  maintain*  them  are  alike  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
^ta  to  proceed  upon;  in  which  case  it  is  the  duty  of  a  sensible 
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nan  not  to  resume  the  disciissioB  firon  die  begumhugy  as  Deseaite^ 
did,  but  rather  to  abandon  it  altogether. 

'  So  much  then  for  that  part  of  Oescartes's  method^  which  con- 
sisted in  rejecting  the  opinions  of  others;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
particular  plan  whkh  he  himself  attempted  to  execute,  we  are  so  &r 
from  acquiescing  in  the  approbation  which  Mr.  Stewart  seems  dis* 
posed  to  feel,  of  the  principle  on  whkh  it  rests^  that  we  caBoot 
help  regarding  itaa  founded  upon  a  total  misconception  of  the  real  . 
object  of  science. 

The  business  of  natural  history  is  to  record  particular  facts,  and 
the  business  of  philosophy,  as  is  now  well  understood,  is  simply  to 
explain  them  by  others  more  general.  Accordingly,  in  the  samo 
nunner  as  the  proper  object  of  that  part  of  the  science  of  the  mind^ 
which  is  usually  called  moral  philowphy,  is  to  ascertain  the  genereU 
principles  upon  which  our  particular  feelings  depend,  so  it  is  tho 
business  of  what  is  called  logic  (taking  the  word  in  the  comps^ 
bensive  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  ancients)  to  give  a  similar 
account  of  our  opinions.  When  metaphysicians  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  this,  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  explar- 
nation  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  evidence  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  these  last,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  respective  sources  from  which  our  various  opiniona 
proceed,  they  will  have  fulfilled  every  thing  which  they  ouglit  to 
engage  themselves  to  perform.  How  far  the  assurance  which 
all  men  necessarily  feel  in  their  own  existence,  and  in  the  existence 
of  the  things  around  them,  in  die  truth  of  the  geometrical  axioma^ 
and  so  forth,  be,  speculativelif  speaking,  too  great  or  otherwise,  are 
points  which  beings  endoweid  with  other  faculties  may  determine^ 
and  which  those  who  are  anxious  about  such  sort  of  questions  may 
discuss;  but  which,  whether  determinable  or  indeterminable,  have 
nothing  that  we  are  able  to  perceive  in  common  with  the  object  of 
real  and  legitimate  philosophy.  The  question  which  the  i^etaphy- 
sictan  has  to  ask  is  simply  this:  Whether  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  phenomena  he  attempted  to  explain  be  correct  in  point  of  fact? 
If  this  be  ccMiceded  to  him  he  may  pile  his  arms;  he  has  performed 
all  that  he  undertook  to  ficcomplish :  those  who  still  continue 
doubtful  about  the  evidence  which  the  Almighty  has  thought  a. 
sufficient  ground  for  their  belief,  may  state  their  difficulties,  if  they 
please,  to  those  who  are  willing  to  examine  th^m,  but  they  have 
no  ri^t  to  lay  either  the. blame  or  the  burthen  of  them  upon  phi- 
losophy. If  it  be  asked  how  do  we  know  that  there  is  an  earth 
and  a  heaven,  that  we  have  eyes  and  ears,  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part^  it  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  metaphysician  to  furnish  the  information  which  is 
required;  but  if  the  inquify  be  continufxi,  and  it  be  asked  accord- 
ins 
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ii^  to  Descartes;  butliow  do  we  know  that  neither  our  reason  nor 
our  senses  deceive  us  i  he  may,  we  think,  very  fairly  reply,  that 
these  are  questions  which  he  is  not  called  upon  to  answer,  and  that 
those  who  interrogate  him  concerning  them  have  misunderstood  the 
real  object  of  the  science  which  he  professes.  The  former  of  these 
questions,  however,  Descartes  seems  to  have  thought  of  little  or  n^ 
importance,  except  in  subordination  to  the  latter;  it  is  to  Uiis  thai; 
he  points  the  interest  of  his  reader,  and  tlie  consequence  has  beei^ 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphysical  speculations  which  hav^ 
attracted  attention  in  latter  years,  have  been  occupied  in  settling  a 
set  of  subtle  problems,  which  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable^ 
practicable  or  impracticable,  belong,  we  conceive,  to  a  sort  of 
tramcendental  theology,  and  not  to  any  thing  which  can  properly  be 
callefl  science. 

i>r.  Reld,  we  remember,  observes  somevibere,  that  he  beUeTts 
thereT'is  no  man  endowed  with  a  turn  for  metaphysical  disquisition, 
but  has  at  one  period  of  his  life  felt  the  doubts  which  Descartei 
proposed  to  rembve.  If  this  be  so,  it  only  shews  how  little  a  mce 
taphysical  turn  of  mind  has  to  do  with  a  sound  judgment  in  philo- 
sophy :  for  we  cannot  but  think  it  to  be  an  imputation  upon  the 
good  sense  of  any  man  of  mature  age  to  have  been  ever  really  and 
seriously  bewildered  by  such  insipid  speculations.  If  once  we  sup- 
pose, with  Descartes,  that  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  of  our 
reason,  may  be  made  a  question ;  that  the  existence  of  a  malierial 
world,  and  the  truth  of  the  geometrical  axioms  are  points  that  n^y 
be  debated,  the  discussion  which  arises  js  manifestly  and  primn 
facie  indeterminable ;  because  ihe  only  testimony  by  which  we  can 
decide  it  is  disqualitied  by  the  h^oihesis.  As  well  might  w^  take 
out  our  eyes  to  .exapiine  their  construction  as  hope  to  shew  by  reU" 
sauiug  theabstract  credibility  of  our  reason.  No  doubt  it  is  possible 
to  conceive,  in  the  way  of  a  supposition, — for  we  may  couceive  any 
tbmg,  however  chimerical, — that  the  only  evidence  which  vie  pos- 
sess, or  are  even  able  in  our  imaginations  to  require,  for  the  per- 
ception of  truth,  is  nevertheless  uncertain ;  nature,  however,  has 
Uikeu  care  that  we  shall /ee/  it  to  be  quite  otherwise,  and  whoever 
asserts  that  he  believes  it  to  be  not  so,  is  either  imposing  upon  him- 
self, or  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  others. 

Abstrnctedly  such  speculations  as  these  which  we  are  now 
spealang  of,  are  merely  foolish;  and  if  they  were  confined  to  those 
who  interest  themselves  about  opinions  no  farther  than  as  they  are 
matters  of  curiosity,  they  would  be  as  harmless  as  any.  other  of 
those  '  laborious  etFects  of  idleness,'  as  Cowley  phrases  it,  with 
which  idle  men  amuse  themselves^  But  when  they  are  promulgated 
]by  authority,  as  quQS^ions  of  great  importance  to  determine  in 
niorals  and  jihilosophy,  and  debated,  as  such,  with  seriousness  and 
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gravity  bj  men  who  are  Well  known  to  hh  really  zealbtis  for  truths 
the  agitation  of  them,  in  that  case,  becomes  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  80  much  indifference.  We  do  not  wish  to  impute  blame  to 
Descartes  for  the  abuses  which  have  been  made  by  others  of  hid 
philosophical  opinions,  nor  are  We  desirous  of  putting  any  unchal* 
titabte  construction  upon  the  motives  of  these  last;  but  we  think 
that  We  are  now  justified  by  experience  of  the  fact  iti  spying,  that 
future  writers  will  do  well  to  give  th<i  matter  some  previous  consi- 
deration before  they  venture  upon  similar  experitnents.  The  truths 
which  Descartes  called  into  question  are  the  pillars  u^kiti  which  ail 
human  opinion  ultimately  rests;  and  before  he  gave  the  sanction  of 
liis  then  celebrated  name  to  the  renewal  of  the  obsolete  discussion^ 
as  to  the  safety  of  their  foundations,  it  would  have  been  praise- 
worthy in  him  to  consider  beforehand  a  little  more  maturely 
what  additional  security  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  offer.  It  is 
much  more  easy  to  doubt  that  which  is  certain  than  to  prove  that 
which  is  doubtful ;  mihi  enim,  says  a  more  acute  thinker  tlian  Des- 
cartes, 7wn  tarn  facile  in  mentem  venire  solet  quare  verum  aliquid 
sitf  quam  quare  falsum.  But  the  chance  of  any  good  to  result  in 
the  former  case  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  injury  that  may 
possibly  be  occasioned.  For  to  take  the  instance  before  us, — sup- 
posing Descarlei  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  after  a 
scientifical  manner,  the  propositions  which  he  affects  to  believe 
doubtful, — it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  to  what  useful  conclu- 
sion the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  such  truths  could  by  possibility 
lead.  But  the  necessity  of  the  attempt  being  once  admitted  its 
failure  is  by  no  means  to  be  looked  at  with  equal  indifference; 
the  assumption  that  they  may  be  doubted  implies  that  they  require 
a  proof;  and  this  failing,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  necessarily  must  do;  indiscriminate  scep- 
ticism becomes  a  common-place,  which,  as  experience  has  proved^ 
may  be  directed  to  subjects  that  are  of  more  impoitadce  than  phi- 
losophy to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

That  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  aie  still  supp6sed  to  han^ 
upon  the  questions  to  which  we  are  now  alluding,  are  merely 
verbal,  and  derive  all  their  weight  from  the  technical  language  in 
which  they  are  proposed,  we  are  fully  convinced.  But  wheh 
we  consider  how  little  Descartes  assisted  to  lay  the  shadows  by 
which  the  science  of  the  mind  has  been  haunted  ever  since  the 
publication  of  his  Meditations,  and  what  discredit  has  been 
brought  upon  it  in  consequence  of  his  rashness.  We  certainly 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  looking  upon  him  as  a  writef 
to  whom  the  world  has  any  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay, — oft 
the  score  of  metaphysics  at  least.  Neither*  can  we  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  mistakes  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  point 
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out  ill  the  first  cotiGeption  of  the  plan  which  Descartes  projected, 
was  ifi  any  degree  redeemed  by  the  ability  displayed  in  the  at* 
tempt  which  he  made  to  put  it  into  execution^  With  respect  to 
the  greater  number  of  his  opinions^  our  author  agrees  with  us  in 
thinking,  that  they  were  wild  and  extravagant;  but  still  he  seems  to 
imagine  that  Descartes's  metaphysical  writings  display,  in  general, 
,  great  power  of  genius ;  we  confess  we  cannot  bnog  ourselves  to 
view  them  in  the  same  light ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  instances 
which  Mr.  Stewart  selects  as  specimens  of  his  author's  talents  for 
speculative  philosophy,  are  either  so  important  or  so  origii;ial  as  to 
require  any  very  strong  expressions  of  praise. 

*  Descartes/  Mr.  Stewart -tells  us,  ^  was  the^r^^  who  clearly  stm  that 
our  idea  of  mind  is  not  direct  but  relative^ — relative  to  the  various  opera- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious.  What  am  I  ?  he  asks  in  his  second 
meditations  A  thinking  being — that  is,  a  being  doubting,  knowing, 
affirming,  denying,  consenting,  refusing,  susceptible  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  OfdU  these  things  I  might  have  had  complete  experience  without  any 
precious  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  qualities  of  matter;  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  that  the  study  of  matter  can  avail  me  aught  in  the 
:study  of  myself.  This  accordingly  Descartes  laid  down  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple^ that  nothing  comprehensible  by  the  imagination  can  beat  all  subser^ 
vient  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mind;  and  that  the  sensible  images  involved 
IB  all  our  common  forms  of  speaking  concerning  its  operations,  are  to 
be  guarded  against  with  the  most  anxious  care  as  tending  to  confound, 
in  our  apprehension,  two  classes  of  phenomena,  which  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  distinguish  accurately  from  each  other.' — '  If  anything,' 
be  continues,  *  can  add  to  our  admiration  of  a  train  of  thought,  mani- 
festing in  its  author  so  unexampled  a  triumph  over  the  strongest  pre- 
judices of  sense,  it  is  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  its  having 
first  occurred  to  a  young  man  who  had  spent  years,  commonly  devoted 
to  academical  study,  amid  the  dissipation  and  tumult  of  camps.  No- 
thing could  make  this  conceivable  but  the  very  liberal  education  which 
be  had  previously  received  under  the  Jesuits  at  their  College  of  la 
Fl^che,  where  we  are  told  that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  was  so  distinguished 
by  habits  of  deep  meditation,  that  he  went  among  his  companions  by  the 
name  of  the  philosopher.  Indeed  it  is  only  at  that  early  age  that  such 
habits  can  be  cultivated  with  success.' — p.  94. 

Now  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  approbation  which  Mr. 
Stewart  bestows  upon  the  greatness  of  Descar tes's  merits,  as  explained 
in  the  extract  just  given,, is  expressed  with  much  more  emphasis  than 
the  reasons  which  he  states  render  necessary.  To  describe  the  rea- 
soning of  a  writer  as '  an  unexampled  triumph  oyer  the  strongest  pre- 
judices of  sense'  would  be  an  exaggerated  expression,  in  almost  any 
case;  and  with  respect  to  the  particular  '  train  of  thought'  to  which 
it  is  in  the  present  instance  applied,  we  doubt  whether  it  be  quite 
correct  in  point  o(  fact.  When  our  author  points  out  Descartes 
as  {  being  the  ^rs^  who  clearly  saw  that  our  idea  of  mind  is  not 
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direct  but  relative, — relative  to  the  various  operations  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  and  who  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  first  princi- 
ple, that  iiothing  comprehensible  by  the  imagination  can  be  at  ail 
subservient  to  the  knowledge  of  mind;'  we  own  (even  sup- 
posing the  fact  to  be  as  here  stated,  that  Descartes  zvas  the  Jirst 
who  saw  this)  that  we  see  nothing  in  the  discovery  which  any  man 
of  good  sense,  whose  ideas  had  not  been  confused  by  metaphysical»« 
distinctions,  might  not,  without  any  extraordinary  eflfort  of  medi- 
tation, have  arrived  at.  As  a  proof  of  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  a  proof  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Pescartes  was  not  the  Jirst 
who  perceived  these  incontestible  truths,  we  may  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing passages  which  occur  to  us,  from  the  writings  of  Cicero. 
Non  valet  tantutn  animus^  ut  se  ipsum  videt;  at  ut  oculuSf  sese 
Hon  videnSf  alia  cemit.    Non  videt^  atUem^  good  minimum  est, 

for  mam  suam.  Fortasse;  sed  id  qtioquei  sed  relinquemus ;  vim 
certe,  sagaeitatem,  memoriamy  motum,  celeritatemy  videt.     Ciu& 

facie  quidem  sit,  aut  ubi  habitet,  ne  qtuerendum  quidem  est.  And 
in  another  place:  Sic  mentem  hominisj  quamvis  earn  non  videas,  et 
Deum  non  vides,  tamen  ut  Deum  agnoscis  ex  operibus  ejus,  sic  ex 
memoria  r^rum  et  inventione,  Sac.  We  think  the  above  quotations 
sufficiently  prove  that '  Descartes  was  not  the^rs^  who  perceived  that 
our  idea  of  mind  was  relative;'  and  although  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers may  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  lay  down  formally  as  a 
first  principle  that '  nothing  comprehensible  by  the  imagination  can 
be  at  all  subservient  to  the  knowledge  of  mind :'  yet  so  fully  aware 
were  some  of  them  of  the  principle  itself,  that  the  same  admira- 
ble writer  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  and  who  in  hb  philoso- 
phical works  may  generally  be  considered  as  speaking  the  senti- 
ments of  a  school,  urges  this  very  topic  in  his  first  Tusculan 
as  an  argument  to  refute  the  objections  of  those,  who  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  merely  from  the  difficulty  which  they  found 
in  conceiving  it  to  exist  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  body. 
We  may  also  observe,  that  when  Descartes  defines  himself  to  be 

' '  a  doubting,  knowing,  affirming,  denying  being,'  and  so  on,  and 
affirms  that  he  might  have  learned  this  without  any  previous  expe- 
rience of  the  laws  and  qualities  of  matter,  he  would  have  found 
it  difficult,  we  apprehend,  to  make  good  his  assertion,  except  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas^  It  is  true,  a  knowledge  of  our 
minds  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  'studying  matter;'  but  if  our 
author  agrees  with  Descartes  in  thinking  that  we  might  have  dis- 

'  covered  the  attributes  of  our  minds,  independently  of,  and  previ- 
ous to,  the  exercise  of  our  external  senses,  he  must  have  in  his 
eye,  we  suspect,  some  theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject,  with 
nvhich  we  are  not  acquainted. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  excuse  for  not  feelmg 
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all  the  admiration  which  Mr.  Stewart  expresses  for  the  '  train  of 
thought'  which  appears  to  him  *  so  unexampled  a  triumph  over  the 
strongest  prejudices  of  sense/  Before  we  conclude  our  strictures 
upon  his  account  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy,  we  may  perhaps  as 
well  notice  one  or  two  other  inaccuracies  into  which  we  think  he 
has  fallen  in  the  estimate  of  its  merits.     Mr.  Stewart  observes-^ 

*  Among  the  principal  articles  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  which  are 
now  incorporated  with  our  prevailing  and  most  accredited  doctrines,  th« 
following  seem  to  be  chiefly  entitled  to  notice* 

*  1.  His  luminous  exposition  of  the  common  logical  error  of  at- 
tempting to  define  words  which  express  notions  too  simple  to  admit  of 
analysis.  Mr.  Locke  claims  this  improvement  as  entirely  his  own ;  but 
the  merit  of  it  unquestionably  belongs  to  Descartes,  although  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  attended  to  it  in  his  own  re- 
searches. 

'  2.  His  observations  on  the  different  classes  of  our  prejudices; 
particularly  on  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  consequence 
of  a  careless  use  of  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought — the 
greater  part  of  these  observations,  if  not  the  whole,  had  been  pre- 
viously hinted  at  by  Bacon ;  but  they  are  expressed  by  Descartes  with 
greater  precision  and  simplicity,  and  in  a  style  better  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  the  present  age, 

*  3.  The  paramount  and  indisputable  authority,  which  in  all  our 
reasonings  concerning  the  human  mind,  he  ascribes  to  the  evidence  of 
consciousness. 

*  4.  The  most  important,  however,  of  all  his  improvements  in  meta- 
physics, is  the  distinction  which  he  has  so  clearly  and  so  strongly  drawn 
between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter.  This  dis- 
tinction was  not  unknown  to  some  of  the  ancient  schools  in  philosophy ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  rejected  by  Aristotle  and  by  the  schoolmen;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Descartes  to  place  it  in  such  a  light,  a»  (with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  sceptical  or  rather  paradoxical  theorists)  to 
unite  the  opinions  of  all  succeeding  inquirers,  ft  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  the  epithets  primary  and  secondary,  now  universally  employed 
to  mark  the  distinction  in  question,  were  first  introduced  by  Locke ;  a 
circumstance  which  may  have  contributed  to  throw  into  the  shade,  the 
merits  of  those  inquirers  who  had  previously  struck  into  the  same 
path.'   (p.  95.) 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third  of  the  articles  which 
Mr.  Stewart  l^re  enumerates,  we  might  perhaps  pass  them  over 
in  silence ;  ^  to  express  with  greater  precision  and  simplicity,  and 
in  a  style  better  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age,'  the  ob- 
servations of  another,  no  doubt,  may  sometimes  be  rendering  great 
service,  but  it  is  not  exactly  to  be  mentioned  among  a  writer's  con- 
tributions to  the  prevailing  and  accredited  doctrines  of  philosophy. 
With  regard  also,  to  the  ^  paramount  and  indisputable  authority 
which  in  all  our  reasonings  concerning  the  human  mind,  he  ascribes 
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to  the  evidence  of  coDsciousness/ — if  Descartes  had  dimply  said, 
th^t  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  except  by  means  of 
those  feqiings  and' ideas  of  which  we  are  conscious;  he  would  not 
indeed  have  made  a  very  original  and  profound  remark ;  but>  how-^ 
ever,  he  would  have  made  a  just  one.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
JD^scartes's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  consciousness  consists  in 
supposing,  that  truth  is  not  merely  made  known  to  us  by  means  of 
consciousness^  which  would  be  a  self-evident  observation ;  but 
that  it  essentially  and  by  definition  depends  upon  this  last ;  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  whatever  ideas  we  perceive  with  cleari^ss  and 
precision,  are  necessarily  true.  This  doctrine  approaches,  we  are 
aware,  very  nearly  to  what  may  be  called  the  leading  article  in  the  * 
Philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid:  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  is  hasty  in 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  on  that  account  *  admitted  into  the 
prevailing  and  accredited  doctrines'  of  the  present  day ;  and  per-^ 
naps  still  more  precipitate  in  concluding  that  it  is,  for  the  same 
reason,  true. 

Our  author  is  also  hardly  correct  in  stating  that  the  merit  of 
having  first  noted  the  error  of  attempting  *  to  define  words  too 
simple  to  admit  of  analysis  belongs  unquestionably  to  Descartes 
rather  than  to  Locke.'  We  can  easily  conceive,  that  both  the  one 
pnd  the  other  may  deserve  the  praise  of  having  made  this  useful 
observation,  but  the  praise  of  having  made  \X  first  belongs  in  reality 
to  neither.  Andrew  Cisalpine,  a  writer  whose  fame  was  by  no 
means  extinguished  in  the  time  of  Descartes,  in  his  book 
*  Peripateticorum  questionum  libri  quingue/  on  the  subject  of  the 
Philosophia  prima,  lays  down  the  canon  here  alluded  to,  in  d  very 
philosophical  manner ;  and  refers  it,  if  we  remember  rightly,,  to 
Aristotle,  whp  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Metaphysics,  more  than 
once  observes,  that  the  nature  of  simple  ideas  is  not  to  be  dis- 
covered by  reasoning  and  definition.* 

Mr.  Stewart  is  also,  we  conceive,  incorrect  in  stating  that  the 
distinction  which  Descartes  pointed  out  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  qualities  of  matter,  though  known  to  some  of  the 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  was  afterwards  rejected 
by  Aristotle.  Upon  what  passage  in  Aristotle's  works  Mr.  Stewart 
grounds  this  assertion,  he  does  not  mention ;  but  the  following  quo- 
tation will  shew  that  if  Aristotle  really  be  guilty  of  the  error  which 
is  attributed  to  him,  he  incurred  it  with  his  eyes  open ;  for  we 
thitik  the  distinction  between  the  objective  and  subjective  reality  of 
our  perceptions,  is  as  plainly  pointed  out  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics 
as  in  any  of  the  passages  which  our  author  adduces  from  Descartes^ 

•  Oavfipav  Totvw,  ori  im  rw  av\m  w*  icr*  {iit«0-(C  «v)li  lk)t»fi(|  aXXa  iftfof  fp««roc  T«t 
innwttti  rm  r»iwrm,    Metaph.  1.  vii.  c.  xvii. 
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^That  thp  iininediate  objects  of  our  perceptions,  as  wdl  as  our 
perceptioiis  themselves,  do  not  really  exist,  is  perhaps  true;  for 
these  are  affections  and  actions  of  the  percipient ;  but  that  the  sub- 
stances which  cause  sensation  in  us,  should  not  really  exist,  is  im- 
possible. For  sensation  does  not  come  of  itself  into  the  mind,  but 
there  is  something  besides  sensation  which  much  necessarily  exist 
previously  to  it.  For  th^t  which  causes  motion  must  necessarily 
precede  the  motion  that  it  communicates ;  nor  is  this  the  less  true 
because  these  two  are  relative  to  each  other/*  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  a  writer  who  appears  to  have  understood  thus  accu- 
rately the  reasons  upon  which  the  distinction  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  Qualities  of  matter  is  founded,  should  nevertheless 
have  rejected  the  distinction  itseff,  in  the  unrestricted  sense  which 
the  words  of  Mr.  Stewart  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  One  word 
more  upon  the  subject  of  this  famed  distinction,  and  we  have  done. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stewart  will 
probably  have  observed  that  he  entertains  no  very  profound  respect 
for  the  character  of  oiu*  English  seats  of  learning ;  '  immoveably 
^oored  to  the  same  station,'  to  use  his  own  ingenious  illustration, 
*  by  the  strength  of  their  cables  and  the  weight  of  their  anchors,' 
he  seems  to  think  them  of  no  other  use  than  to  enable '  the  historian 
of  the  human  mind  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  current  by  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  borne  along.'  We  certainly  do  not  feel 
flattered  by  the  opinion  here  expressed  of  the  seminaries  in  which 
we  received  our  education ;  but,  however,  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Stewart  on  this  score.  Considering  universities  in  the  light 
in  which  he  views  them,  as  mere  societies  of  learned  men  incorpo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  science  and 
rearing  a  succession  of  professors  and  philosophers,  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  he  should  see  much  to  disapprove  of,  in  institutions 
that  are  manifestly  projected  with  a  view  to  many  other  objects. 
But  although  Mr^  Stewart  is  at  liberty  to  think  lowly  of  the  use- 
fulness of  our  universities,  he  ought  still  to  speak  of  them  with  fair* 
ness ;  and  not  shew  a  disposition  to  find  fault  upon  imperfect  evi- 
dence. On  this  account,  we  were  sorry  to  observe  that  his  preju- 
dices should  have  made  him  so  far  forget  the  liberality  which  he 
displays  upon  most  subjects,  as  the  following  passage  seems  to 
imply: — 

'  So  slow/  says  he,  speaking  of  the  distinction  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  qualities^  *  is  the  progress  of  good  sense,  when  it  has  to  strugglf 

**  <ro  fuv  ow  fxnrt  ra  »ia-^ra  tivat,  fxnra  ret  etic^fAArttt  ic«c  aX*!^?*  rov  yaf  aiT^a- 
nufuw  «-«&ec  Tovr«  irrr  to  h  ra  vvMtfi/Miiw  fjtn  inwt  &  mat  mv  air^va-ivt  ahmrw  ou 
yofhh  AM-dtM-fC  avm  iavm^  t^rtt^  dkka  tm  ri  iripoy  mtpa  mt  aia-^0-iv,  i  avayxf^ 
Vfornfn  in»t  mq  aiT^ctStq'  to  yaf  lunof  rw  tuvwfAtHu,  <^vati  vpori^ov  ta-rf  ntu(  ii  Xt^rat 
9ft  ^Xi)X«  ravra  imt,  ou^  hrrtr    Met.  lib.  iv,  c.v. 
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against  the  prc^iudices  of  the  learned,  that  as  lately  as  1 71 8^  the  paradox 
so  clearly  explained  and  refuted  by  Descartes,  appears  to  have  kept 
some  footing  in  that  University  from  which,  about  thirty  years  before, 
Mr.  Locke  had  been  expelled.  In  a  paper  of  the  Guardian,  giving  an 
account  of  a  visit  paid  by  Jack  Lizard  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  after  a 
year  and  a  half's  residence  at  Oxford,  the  following  precis  is  given  of 
his  logical  attainment.  '*  For  the  first  week  (it  is  said)  Jack  dealt 
wholly  in  paradoxes.  It  was  a  common  jest  with  him  to  pinch  one  of 
his  sister's  lap-dogs  and  afterwards  prove  he  could  not  feel  it.  When 
the  girls  were  sorting  a  set  of  knots,  he  would  demonstrate  to  them  that 
all  the  ribbons  were  of  the  same  colour  ;  or  rather,  says  Jack,  of  no 
colour  at  all.  My  Lady  Lizard  herself,  though  she  was  not  a  little^ 
pleased  with  her  son's  improvement,  was  one  day  almost  angry  with 
him ;  for  having  accidentally  burnt  her  finger  as  she  was  lighting  the 
lamp  of  her  tea-pot,  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish.  Jack  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity  to  instruct  her,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  heat  in  the 
iire."'— p.  97. 

What  the  state  of  logical  science  may  have  been  at  the  university 
of  Oxford  in  the  year  17 18,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  nor  are 
y/e  solicitous  to  inquire ;  but  that  a  writer  so  much  above  the  in* 
fluence  of  vulgar  feelings,  as  the  author  before  us  generally  is,  should 
nevertheless,  in  a  grave  dissertation  upon  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophy, venture  to  deduce  any  conclusion  whatever  upon  the  subject 
on  such  slight  grounds  as  are  here  stated,  has,  we  confess,  made  us 
also  moralize  ^  upon  the  slow  progress  of  good  sense  when  it  has  to 
struggle  with  the  prejudices  of  the  learned.' 

In  the  first  place,  the  metaphysical  opinions  with  which  Jack 
Lizard  amused  his  mother  and  sisters,  are  surely  not  given  by  Mr. 
Addison  as  a  precis  of  the  attainments  to  be  made  by  those  who 
were  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the  time  when  he 
,was  writing;  and  supposing^  them  to  be  the  only  acquisitions 
which,  after  a  year  and  a  half's  residence,  Jack  had  obtained^ 
xhis  would  only  prove  how  little  proficiency  he  must  have  made 
in  the  philosophy  which  he  had  been  taught.  For  we  think 
we  may  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  the 
schoolmen,  nor  any  sect  of  philosophers  as  yet  heard  of,  ever 
maintained  thsit  lap-dogs  when  pinched  feel  no  pain.  As  to  the 
young  philosopher's  belief  that  the  colour  was  not  in  the,  ribbon, 
nor  the  heat  in  the  fire,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  sound  doctrine^ 
and  obviously  borrowed  more  immediately  from  that  writer  whom, 
Mr.  Stewart  takes  an  opportunity  of  sarcastically  observing,  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  expelled  thirty  years  before.  As  if 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  any  exclusive  reason  to  blush  for 
having  yielded  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  the  violence 
of  an  arbitrary  ruler !  The  act  itself  was  not  the  act  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  of  James  the  Second,  by  whose  express  command,  and 
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under  the  peremptorj  authority  of  whose  writ^o  warrant,  as  Vi$itor 
of  Chri8t<:hurchy  the  expulsion  took  place.  Whether  James  could 
l^ally  insist  upon  compliance  we  are  not  su^ieutly  acquainted 
with  the  subject  to  decide.  It  is  however  evident,  from  the  cor- 
respondence which  took  place,  that  the  college  unwillingly  sub* 
nutted  as  to  a  measure  which  it  could  not  resist  without  obviously 
compromising  the  peace  and  safety  of  its  members;  and  under 
such  circumstances  to  designate  Oxford,  not  by  its  proper  name^ 
nor  by  any  epithet  of  civUity,  but,  periphrastically,  as  tlie  Urn- 
verdty  which  expelled  Locke,  is  we  really  think  neither  candid  nor 
courteous. 

The  writers  who  next  pass  in  review  are  Gassendi,  MalebrandiCi 
and  the  author*  of  the  Jrt  de  Penser.  The  criticisms  which  Mr. 
Stewart  passes  upon  their  writings  are  lively  and  elegant,  and  such 
as  will  probably  conduce  to  render  his  essay  more  acceptable  to  tb^ 
general  reader,  than  a  graver  view  of  his  subject  might  have  done. 
But  his  subject  is,  a  review  of  the  progress  of  Philosophy  in 
Europe;  and  on  this  account,  whatever  pleasure  we  may  nave 
received  from  the  characteristic  observations  which  he  extracts 
from  the  writings  of.  his  authors,  and  the  literary  anecdotes  with 
which  he  intersperses  his  strictures,  still  we  cannot  help  saying,  that 
they  take  up  room  which  might  have  been  occupied  by  more  ap- 
propriate matter.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  of  which  we  complain, 
and  not  the  presence  of  the  other.  Those  who  have  read  the  works 
of  Malebranche  and  Gassendi,  will  learn  nothing  more  of  their  phi^ 
h^ophy  than  they  were  previously  acquainted  with ;  and  those  who 
have  not  read  them,  will  find  it  difficult,  we  think,  even  to  under- 
stand the  exact  scope  of  many  of  our  author's  observations.  In 
saying  this,  we  speak  firom  experience  of  the  fact;  for  we  have 
read  Malebranche  and  have  not  read  Gassendi;  and  as  our  know- 
\edg(d  of  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  former  was  in  no  respect 
increased,  so  neither  was  our  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  the 
latter  at  all  removed,  by  the  view  which  our  author  has  taken  of 
them.  In  the  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  the  Recherc/ie  de  la 
Feritif  we  heartily  acquiesce ;  with  the  exception,  perhaps^  of  th«^ 
Art  de  Pertser,  it  is,  we  think,  the  best  philosophical  work  in  the 
French  language,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  £ssay  upon  the 
Human  Understanding,  at  least  equal  to  any  metaphysical  produc- 
tion that  is  to  be  found  in  ours.  The  arguments  by  which  Male- 
branche endeavours  to  shew  that  our  knowledge  of  a  material 
world  is  only  occasional  and  intermediate,  is  founded,  we  think, 
upon  a  much  more  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  than  Berkeley's 

^  The  aothor  of  tbit  admirable  ttcatise  is  coniRionlj  supposed  to  be  Anthony  Ar« 
nauid,  to  whom  oui  aothor  ascribes  it ;  we  may,  however,  just  notice  that  Baillet,  ia 
his  Jt^^meiis  des  Suvans,  toL  i.  p.  b%  imputes  it  to  a  perton  of  the  name  of  le  Boo. 
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theory,  to  ivhich  it  very  nearly  approaches ;  and  although  the  ai^u- 
ments  by  which  he  supports  his  opinons  are  not  put  into  so  logical 
a  shape  and  kept  so  close  together  as  in  the  writings  of  the  latter, 
yet  Malebranche  reasons  much  the  more  accurately  of  the  two, 
and  exhibits  a  much  more  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
real  grounds  of  his  argument.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  upon 
which  We  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  more  at  large 
on  a  future  occasion ;  Mr.  Stewart  promises  us  a  sequel  to  the 
Dissertation  now  before  us,  in  which  the  writings  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume  will  probably  occupy  a  prominent  situation. 

With  the  expectation  of  being  shortly  gratified  by  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise,  we  shall  now  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We 
owe  Mr.  Stewart  many  thanks  for  the  amusement  which  he  has 
afforded  us :  to  make  any  apologies  for  the  freedom  which  we 
have  taken  of  differing  from  him  in  opinion  on  so  many  occasions, 
would  be  paying  him  a  compliment,  which,  we  are  persuaded,  he 
himself  would  think  unnecessary. 


Art.  III. — The  History  of  Java.    By  Thomas  Stamford  Rafiies,, 

Esq.  late  Lieut.-Governbr  of  that  Island  and  its  Dependencies^, 

F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S.  &c.    In  two  Volumes,  with  a  Map  aud 

Plates,    pp.  1072.    London.     1817. 

»*' 

T^EELINGS  of  regret  have  accompanied  us  through  the  perusal 
■*■  of  much  the  greater  part  of  these  two  bulky  volumes — that  one 
of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world  should,  with  so  little  ceremony 
as  it  would  seem,  have  been  consigned  over  to  its  former  oppres- 
sors. Periiaps,  however,  on  this  point  neither  Governor  Rafflest 
nor  ourselves  wiH  be  admitted  as  competent  judges ;  there  may 
have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  substantial  reasons  on  general  prin- 
ciples of  policy  for  forcing  on  the  Dutch  the  re-possession  of  sh| 
island,  '  the  loss  of  which  was  no  immediate  or  positive  evil  ta 
them/ 

*  For  many  years'  (it  is  Mr.  Raffles  who  speaks)  *  prior  to  the  British 
expedition,  Holland  had  derived  little  or  no  advantage  from  the 
nominal  sovereignty  which  she  continued  to  exercise  over  its  internal 
affairs.  All  trade  and  intercourse  between  Java  aud  Europe  was  inter-* 
rupted  and  nearly  destroyed ;  it  added  nothing  to  the  commercial  wealth 
or  the  naval  means  of  the  mother  country;  the  controul  of  the  latter  over 
the  agents  shie  employed  had  proportionally  diminished ;  she  continued 
to  send  out  governors,  counsellors,  and  commissioners,  but  she  gained 
from  their  inquiries  little  information  on  the  causes  of  her  failure,  and 
no  aid  from  their  exertions  in  improving  her  resources,  or  retarding  the 
approach  of  ruin.  The  colony  became  a  burthen  on  the  mother 
country  instead  of  assisting  her,  and  the  Company  which  had  so  long- 
governed 
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governed  it,  being  itself  ruined,  threw  the  load  of  its  debts  and  obliga- 
tions on  the  rest  of  the  nation/ 

Tlie  CommissioQ  whicby  in  J790>  ^as  sent  out  to  ascertain  tbe 
real  state  of  tbe  Company's  finances,  reported  tbe  arrears  of  their 
debt  to  amount  to  about  eighty-five  millions  of  florins ;  and  they 
observe — 

*'  When  we  take  a  view  of  our  chief  possession  and  establishroent, 
and  when  we  attend  to  the  real  situation  of  the  internal  trade  of  India, 
the  still  increasing  and  exorbitant  rates  of  tbe  e^^penses,  the  incessant 
want  of  cash,  the  mass  of  paper  money  in  circulation,  the  unrestrained 
peculations  and  faithlessness  of  many  of  the  Company's  servants,  the 
consequent  clandestine  trade  of  foreign  nations,  the  perfidy  of  the  native 
princes,  the.  weakness  and  connivance  of  the  Indian  government,  the 
excessive  expenses  in  the  military  department  and  for  the  public  de- 
fence ;  in  a  word,  when  we  take  a  view  of  all  this  collectively,  we 
should  almost  despair  of  being  able  to  fulfil  our  task,  if  some  persons  of 
great  talents  and  ability  among  the  Directors  had  not  stepped  forward 
to  devise  means  by  which,  if  not  to  eradicate,  at  least  to  stop  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  corruption,  and  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  the  Com- 
pany/— Introd.  p.  xxxi. 

As  these  Commissioners  did  not  consider  tbe  afiairs  of  the  Com- 
pany to  be  quite  hopeless,  the  Directors^  *  men  of  great  talents  and 
ability/  among  other  sagacious  measures,  curtailed  the  salaries 
of  their  civil  servants,  whith  were  already  far  too  small  to  enable 
them  to  live  honestly,  and  keep  up  that  appearance  which  is  so 
essentially  necessary  where  a  few  hundreds  are  to  lord  it  over  as 
many  millions — as  if  men,  who  had  fled  from  a  state  of  poverty  in 
Enrope,  would  submit  to  remain  in  the  same  state  among  the  tepid 
swamps  of  Batavia  and  Bantam,  and  to  sweat  and  groan  under  velvet 
coats  and  plush  breeches  in  an  equinoctial  climate  and  under  a  ver- 
tical sun,  with  the  daily  dread  and  monthly  certainty  of  a  fever,  a  flux, 
or  a  quotidian  ague !  The  evils  which  must  have  resulted  from  this 
economical  system  are  fully  stated  by  Mr.  Raffles ;  (Introd.  p.  xli ;) 
but  the  final  expiration  of  the  Company  followed  so  closely  on  the 
heels  of  these  sage  regulations,  as  not  to  allow  them  time  to  operate. 
Atiother  plan  was  then  adopted :  the  councils  of  the  French  pre- 
vailed in  Holland,  and  Daendels,  the  creature  of  Buonaparte,  was 
tent  out  to  see  whether  any  and  what  spoils  could  be  collected  from 
diisOnce  splendid  seat  of  the  Oriental  empire  of  the  Batavian  re- 
public, lliis  man  succeeded  in  raising  a  larger  revenue  from  the 
island  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been  able  to  do,  but  it  tvas 
effected  by  ^  forced  services  and  contingents,  and  all  the  tyranny 
n^hich  they  render  necessary/  He  tells  his  employers,  indeed,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  disastrous  circumstances  with  which  he  was 
surrounded, — ^  he  found  it  necessary  to  place  himself  above  the 
usual  formalities,  and  to.  disregard  every  law,  but  that  which  en- 
joined 
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joined  the  presenration  of  die  colony  entrusted  to  Im  manage- 
ment :* — the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  misunderstood^  and  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  the  victims  of  its  practi- 
cal appUcation. 

It  was  from  a  knowledge  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  the 
Dutch  dependencies  in  India  had  been  reduced,  that  we  were  dis- 
posed to  cEdl  in  question  the  splendid  prospects  of  ^  an  augmentation 
of  British  power  and  prosperity/  held  forth  by  Lord  Mtnto  on  its 
capture  in  1810;  and  induced  to  think  that,  ^  having  dispossessed 
the  enemy,  the  wisest  and  most  profitable  policy  would  be  that  of 
delivering  the  island  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.'*  The  perusal 
of  Mr.  Raffles's  book  has  tended  to  confirm  us  in  that  o[nnion ;  the 
more  so,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  the  Dutch  are  rapidly 
falling  into  their  old  state  of  misgovernment,  and  have  it  in  con- 
templation not  only  to  forbid  all  foreigners  from  firequentii^  the 
ports  of  Java;  but,  under  some  antiquated  treaties,  to  prohibit  the 
sovereigns  of  several  of  the  great  islands  of  the  archipelago  from 
admitting  foreign  ships  into  their  ports,  and  to  compel  them  to 
trade  exclusively  with  themselves.  Such  preposterous  pretensions 
should  be  resisted  in  limine.  If,  however,  the  Dutch  can  be  so 
utterly  regardless  of  their  own  interests,  after  the  experience  which 
the  Javans  have  had  of  a  better  government,  as  to  renew  their 
odious  imposts,  and  forced  services,  we  shall  hear,  without  sur- 
prize, that  the  native  chiefs  have  at  length  united  with  the  determi- 
nation of  driving  them  from  the  island.  Men  who  have  felt  the  mild 
and  equiuble  sway  of  the  British  government ;  who  have  been  re- 
lieved from  all  ^  forced  services,'  from  all  undefined  and  vexatious 
imposts,  and  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  to  bring  their  com-  ■ 
modities  to  a  free  and  open  market,  will  not  easily  be  persuaded 
to  place  their  necks  again  under  the  galling  yoke  from  which  they 
had  so  recently  escaped.  They  heard  of  the  restitution  of  the  island 
to  the  Dutch  with  terror  and  dismay,  and  nothing  but  the  strong 
assurance  of  the  continuance  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Briti^ 
government,  and  steadily  pursued  by  Mr.  Raffles  to  their  entire  safis- 
faction,  was  able  to  tranquillize  their  fears.  For  the  sake  then  qf 
this  ^  amiable  and  ingenuous,'  this  '  mild,  generous,  and  warm- 
hearted people,'  as  Governor  Raffles  terms  the  Javanese,  more 
than  for  that  of  any  fancied  ^  augmentation  of  British  power  and 
pro.Hperity,'  we  could  wish,  as  it  was  not  surrendered  to  the  natives, 
that  we  had  kept  possession  of  the  island. 

Of  the  vast  mass  of  information  respecting  Java,  which  Mr. 
Raffles  has  collected  on  the  spot,  and  thrown  somewhat  hastily 
together,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  analysis ;  and 
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we  ^lieve  the  best  and  indeed  only  way  of  putting  our  readers  m 
possession  of  the  contents  of  the  two  volumes,  will  be  to  follow  the 
author  regularly  through  them,  according  to  his  own  arrangement  of 
the  materials^  which  however  is  not  the  best,  either  for  perspicuity  or 
compression.  The  first  volume  treats  of — the  geography ,  geology, 
meteorology,  zoology,  and  botany  of  Java — of  the  several  natives 
and  foreign  settlers,  the  amount  of  the  population,  &c. — of  the 
agriculture  and  condition  of  the  peasantry — of  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  the  island — of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
nature  of  the  native  government,  judicial  institutions,  laws,  police 
r^ulations,  military  establishments,  and  revenue — of  the  court  cere^ 
monies,  rank  and  titles,  festivals,  amusements,  dramas,  bull-fights, 
and  other  customs — of  the  language,  literature,  and  fine  arts. 

The  second  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  religion,  anti«* 
qoities,  temples,  sculpture,  inscriptions,  coins,  ruins,  &c.  the  his- 
tory of  Java  from  the  earliest  traditions  to  the  establishment  of 
Mahometanism,  and  from  that  period  till  the  arrival  of  the  British 
forces  in  18 1 1 — with  an  Appendix  of  5260  pages,  on  many  curioua 
subjects — specimens  of  languages,  vocabularies,  alphabets,  nume- 
rals, translations  of  inscriptions,^  &c. 

Passing  over  the  uncertain  etymology  of  the  Java  of  Europeans, 
or  Jawa  of  the  natives,  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  its  actual 
state  and  condition.  '  When  it  was  determined,'  says  our  author, 
'  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  system  of  internal  management,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  service,  and  the  establishment  of  a  more 
permanent  property  in  the  soil,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  a  de- 
tailed survey  should  be  made  of  the  difierent  districts  successively 
in  which  the  new  system  w^  to  be  introduced.'  This  survey  fur- 
nished the  principal  data  for  constructing  a  very  excellent  chart  of 
Java,  of  which  the  least  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  it  is,  ^  that 
its  superiority  over  those  which  have  previously  appeared  is  such 
as  to  justify  its  publication.'  From  this  chart  it  appears,  that  the 
extreme  length  of  the  island  is  about  660  miles,  the  breadth  from 
130  in  some  places  to  50  or  60  in  others,  and  the  area  about 
50,00Q  square  miles.  The  island  of  Madura  on  the  east,  being 
separated  only  by  a  strait  in  some  parts  not  more  than  a  mUe 
broad,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Javan  empire ; 
the  strait  itself  forms  the  important  harbour'of  Surabaya.  MadCira 
is  about  90  miles  in  length  by  SO  in  breadth.  A  part  of  Java  is 
still  known  by  its  division  into  native  provinces^  beinig  nominally 
divided  between  two  native  sovereigns — the  Stimhunan,  or  Em- 
peror of  Java,  who  resides  at  Sura-kerta,  on  the  Solo  river ;  and 
the  Sultan,  who  resides  at  Yugj^a-^kerta,  near  the  south  coast,  in 
the  province  of  Matdrem. 

The  principal  harbour^  next  to  Surabaya,  is  that  of  iBatavia, 
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which  is  a  kind  of  roadsted  sheltered  by  several  islands.  The 
best,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Mar&k,  on  the  north  western  point  next  the 
Strait  of  Sunda;  but  it  is  so  unhealthy,  that  a  party  of  men  from 
one  of  our  ships  of  war,  who  were  sent  to  make  a  survey  of  it, 
after  the  capture  of  the  island,  almost  all  perished  during  the  ope- 
ration. Indeed  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast,  from  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  sea,  and  the  numerous  islands  with  which  it  is  studded,, 
may  be  considered  as  a  harbour.  The  most  important  river  is  that 
of  Solo,  which,  at  Sura^kirta,  becomes  a  stream  of  considerable 
breadth  and  depth,  and  is  navigable  from  that  place  to  the  sea  at 
Gresik  by  vessels  of  a  peculiar  construction,  very  flat  and  long,  and 
carrying  from  ten  to  two  hundred  tons :  they  take  pepper,  coffee, 
and  other  articles  of  produce,  from  the  interior  provinces  to  Gresik^ 
and  return  with  salt  and  foreign  merchandize;  they  arrive  at  Gr&ift 
in  eight  days  from  Sura-kirtaf  but  they  make  only  a  single  voyage 
in  a  season,  as  they  require  nearly  four  months  to  work  up  the 
stream.  The  river  of  Surabdya  is  the  second  in  point  of  magni- 
tude; it  is  formed  from  numerous  streams  uniting  in  the  interiorj^ 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  by  five  outlets.  Several  other 
rivers  fall  into  the  sea  along  the  northern  coast;  and  countless  rivu-* 
lets,  which,  though  not  navigable,  serve  to  irrigate  the  plains  and 
valleys  through  which  they  flow.  *  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt,* 
says  our  author,  *  numbering  those  which  are  precious  to  the  agri- 
culturist; they  are  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands.'  A  few  in- 
significant streams  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  on  the 
southern  coast,  which  is  for  the  most  part  precipitous,  and  very 
little  known  or  frequented.  Among  the  mountains  of  the  interiojp 
are  scattered  several  small  but  beautiful  lakes,  most  of  them  sup- 
posed to  be  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Java  is  almost  wholly  volcanic ;  and  a  series  of  mountains,  evi- 
dently betraying  their  ( origin,  and  varying  in  their  elevation  from 
five  to  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extends 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  ^  The  several  large  moun- 
tains in  this  series,'  says  Mr.  Raffles,  *  and  which  are  in  number 
thirty-eighty  though  different  fronn  each  other  in  external  figure, 
agree  in  the  general  attribute  of  volcanoes,  having  a  broad  base 
gradually  verging  towards  the  summit  in  the  form  of  a  cone;'  but 
tiiey  exhibit  indications  less  equivocal  of  their  origin;  craters  com- 
pletely extinct;  others  with  small  apertures  which  continually  dis- 
charge sulphureous  vapours  or  smoke,  and  some  which  liave  emitted 
flame  within  a  recent  period. 

The  ridges  of  smaller  mountains  or  hills,  extending  in  different 
directions,  also  exhibit  traces  of  a  volcanic  origin,  though  in  many 
of  them  a  stratified  structure  and  submarine  origin  may  be  dis- 
covered.   They  are  said  to  be  generally  covered  with  large  rocks 
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of  basalt;  aildy  in  some  instances,  to  consist  of  wacken  and  born- 
blende,  which  is  found  along  their  base  in  immense  piles.  Hills 
of  calcareous  constitution,  with  flat  or  tabular  tops,  and  others  of  a 
mixed  nature,  partly  calcareous  and  partly  volcanic,  are  also  found; 
the  latter  mostly  on  the  southern  coast:  as  they  branch  inward,  and 
approach  the  central  or  higher  districts,  they  gradually  disappear, 
jmd  give  place  to  the  volcanic  series,  or  alternate  with  huge  masses 
of  basaltic  hornblende,  at  whose  base,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivers 
which  proceed  from  them,  are  frequently  found  various  kinds  of 
siliceous  stones,  as  common  flints,  prase,  hornstone,  jasper,  por- 
phyry, agate,  cornelian,  &c.;  no  granite  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  Raffles  says  Aat  the  constitution  of  the  island  is  unfavour- 
able.to  metals;  that  the  only  notice  of  the  existence  of  gold  or  silver 
is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Batavian  Transactions,  and 
that  the  attempts  recently  made  held  out  no  encouragement  to 
reward  the  operations  of  the  miner,  and  were,  therefore,  soon  abau- 
•doned.  No  diamonds  are  found,  nor  any  other  precious  stones — 
'  but  schist,'  he  says, '  quartz,  potstone,  feldspar,  and  trap  are  abun- 
dant,' so  that  though  ther^  is  no  granite,  the  component  parts  of 
granite  are  not  wanting;  porphyry  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  Java. 

The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  rich  and  of  remarkable  depth;  for 
rice  it  requires  no  manure,  and  will  bear,  without  impoverishment^ 
one  heavy  and  one  light  crop  in  the  year.  The  seasons,  as  in  all 
countries  situated  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  equator,  aro 
distinguished  not  by  hot  and  cold,  but  by  wet  and  dry.  The 
westerly  winds,  which  bring  rain,  generally  set  in  during  the  month 
^  October,  become  more  steady  in  November  and  December, 
and  gradually  subside,  till,  in  March  or  April,  they  are  succeeded 
4)y  the  easterly  wind^  and  fair  weather,  which  continues  for  the 
•remaining  half  year.  The  heaviest  rains  are  in  December  and 
January,  and  the  driest  weather  in  July  and  August,  when  the 
nights  are  coldest  and  the  days  hottest.  Thunder  and  lightning  are 
very  frequent.  Occasional  showers,  even  in  the  driest  season, 
refresh  the  air,  ^  and  the  landscape  is  at  all  times  of  the  year 
covered  with  the  brightest  verdure.'  The  thermometer  of  Fahren- 
heit has  been  observed  on  the  northern  coast,  and  particularly  in 
the  large  and  low  capitals  of  Batavia,  Samdrang,  and  Surabaya, 
above  90^;  but  by  a  scries  of  observations  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Dutch  government,  it  has  been  found  usually  to 
ran^  between  70°  and  74^  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  and  to 
stand  about  85^  at  noon.  In  the  interior,  among  the  hills,  it  sel- 
dom runs  higher  than  from  67^  to  70°,  and  on  the  summit  of  Sin- 
d6ro  it  has  been  observed  as  low  as  27^-  On  the  whole,  the  climate 
•Qi  the  island,  with  the  exceptipn  of  Batavia  and  some  other  low 
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swampy  places  on  the  northern  coast^  is  considered  by  professional 
men  as  on  a  level,  in  point  of  salubrity^  with  the  healthiest 
parts  of  British  India,  or  of  any  tropical  country  in  the  world. 
But  Batavia  was  the  storehouse  of  disease  and  mortality.  Mr. 
Raffles  gives  a  Table  (in  the  i\ppendix,  No.  ^)  discovered  among  the 
Dutch  records,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  deaths 
in  this  city,  from  the  year  1730  to  the  year  1732,  exceeded  a  million 
of  souls,  nearly  50,000  a  year! 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Java,  which  contribute  to  the 
food  and  sustenance  of  man,  are  of  great  richness  and  variety. 
Rice  is  here,  as  almost  every  where  else  in  the  east,  the  staflf  of  life : 
— that  there  are  *  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties  of  this  grain'  is 
however  about  as  correct  as  if  we  should  say  there  are  above  a 
hundred  varieties  of  wheat  or  barley  in  England.  "^The  mays,  or 
Indian  corn,  is  an  important  article  in  the  agriculture  of  the  island, 
as  is  the  kachang  (jdolichos).  The  sugar  cane,  coflFee  shrub,  pepper, 
indigo,  tobacco ;  several  tuberous  roots  of  the  convolvulus,  dioscorea 
and  arum;  the  dolichos  butbosus  and  ocymum  tuberomm;  the 
iatropha  manihot;  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  cinnamon;  most  of  the 
European  plants,  and  great  numbers  that  afford  oils,  all  contribute 
abundantly  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
furnish  valuable  articles  for  commercial  export,  more  especially 
those  of  coffee  and  pepper. 

Of  fruits  they  have  the  cocoa  nut,  the  mangustan,  the  durian, 
the  rambutan,  the  jack,  the  mango,  the  plaintain,  the  pine-apple, 
the  guava,  the  custard-apple,  the  papaw,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
tamarind,  besides  great  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons  and  the 
shaddock ;  together  with  peaches,  pears  of  China,  and  other  fruits 
peculiar  to  that  empire  and  the  islands  of  Japan. 

Plants  for  ornament,  and  plants  famed  for  their  medical  quali- 
ties, are  not  wanting  in  Java:  equally  abundant  are  those  whose 
fibres  are  convertible  into  rope,  thread,  and  cloth.  The  teak  grows 
in  considerable  forests;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  many  trees 
exist  of  a  size  sufficient  for  ship  building.  Like  the  oak,  it  requires 
the  growth  of  a  century  before  it  arrives  at  perfection.  The  island 
produces  besides,  a  great  variety  of  other  trees  for  house  carpentry, 
furniture.  Sec.,  and  some  which  yield  resins  and  gums. 

There  is  a  fine  breed  of  small  horses  on  the  island,  strong,  fleet, 
and  well  made,  and  a  superior  race  from  Sumb&wa,  said  to  resem- 
ble the  Arab  in  every  respect  except  size.  They  have  buffalos, 
co\vs,  sheep,  (with  hair,)  goats,  and  hogs.  Tigers  and  jackalk 
abound;  the  woods  are  infested  with  the  rhinoceros,  the  wild  buf- 
falo, and  the  wild  hog ;  and  the  aggregate  number  of  mammalia, 
Mr.  Raffles  says,  amounts  to  about  fifty. 

Among  the  domestic  fowls  the  turkey  is  Ae  icarceH;  the  goose 
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the  next;  but  the  comtnoii  fowl,  the  duck  and  pigeon  are  abund* 
ant.  The  peacock  flies  wild  in  the  forests.  The  number  of  distinct 
tpecies  of  birds  is  stated  to  be  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  seventy  have  been  described.  The  edi- 
ble birds-nests,  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  Chinese  market, 
have  long  been  known  as  the  production  of  a  small  swallow, 
(birundo  esculenta,)  but  the  process  of  forming  them  was  not  un* 
derstood.  The  inference  turns  out  to  be  true,  as  Mr.  Raffles  has 
observed,  '  that  the  mucilaginous  substance  of  which  the  nests  are 
formed,  is  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  obtained  from  the 
ocean ;'  and  Dr.  Horsfield  is  also  right  in  conceiving  it  to  be  '  an 
animal  elaboration.'  On  the  dissection  of  one  of  these  birds  by  Sir 
£.  Home,  he  discovered  a  set  of  secretory  organs  peculiar  to  itself, 
by  which  there  is  little  doubt  the  mucilaginous  matter  of  these  nests 
is  elaborated.  This  little  animal,  frequenting  the  rocks  and  caverns 
of  Java,  furnishes  an  article  of  commerce,  the  annual  value  of 
which  exceeds  half  a  million  of  Spanish  dollars.  The  best  nests 
are  those  which  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  deep,  damp  caverns, 
wbere  they  imbibe  a  nitrous  taste,  well  suited  to  the  palate  of 
the  Chinese.  The  collectors  of  these  birds-nests  are  at  great 
pains  to  cleanse  the  rocks,  and  to  fumigate  the  caverns  by  burning 
sulphur  in  them,  when  they  are  left  undisturbed  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  most  valuable  nests  are  those  newly  built,  and  taken 
before  the  eggs  are  laid ;  but  to  collect  them  in  this  state  would 
be  at  once  to  destroy  die  breed,  and  therefore  the  usual  time  of 
gathering  them  is  just  after  the  young  ones  are  fledged.  Slaves 
are  generally  employed  in  the  European  part  of  the  island ;  they 
are  lowered  by  ropes  down  yawning  chasms  of  immense  depth 
into  which  the  sea  gushes  with  the  most  tremendous  roar  beneath 
them ;  others  cling  to  the  narrow,  ledges  of  rocks  suspended  be- 
tween sea  and  air  ^  like  one  that  gathers  samphire;'  and,  with  that 
occupation,  bird-nesting  in  Java  may  truly  be  called  a  '  dreadful 
trade:'  the  poor  slaves,  however,  think  themselves  well  rewarded 
for  their  toil  and  danger  with  a  buffalo,  of  which  they  make  a  feast, 
not  a  sacrifice,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  at  which  no  priests  attend 
either  to  give  a  blessing  or  to  charm  away  the  danger. 

'The  crocodile  of  Egypt  is  found  in  the  rivers,  and  that  species 
,of  lizard  usually,  but  erroneously,  called  the  guana,  but  which,  Mr. 
Raffles  says,  is  the  lacerta  monitor.  Turtles  and  tortoises,  frogs, 
.snakes,. and  insects,  are  numerous.  Of  esculent  fish  there  is  great 
variety;  Doctor  Horsfield,  it  seems,  has  enumerated  thirty-four 
species  that  frequent  the  rivers,  seven  the  pools  or  stagnant  waters, 
and  sixteen  that  are  caught  in  the  sea.  This  hasty  sketch  is  suffi* 
cient  to  ^hew  how  plentifully  this  island  is  stored  with  produc- 
tions 
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tions  that  are  valuable  both*  in  a  domestic  and  commercial  point 
of  view. 

The  Javans  exhibit  the  general  traces  of  their  origin  from  a 
Tartar  stock ;  and  still  retain  so  striking  an  affinity  in  their  usages 
and  customs^  as,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, '  to  warrant  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  tlie  tide  of  population  originally  flowed  towards  the 
islands,  from  that  quarter  of  the  continent  lying  between  Siam  and 
China:'  they  exhibit  also  the  milder  features  of  the  Hindoo. — 
Mr.  RafHes  seems  to  think  that  the  Asiatic  islands  were  peopled  at 
a  very  remote  peripd,  and  long  before  the  Birman  and  Siamese  na- 
tions rose  into  notice ;  this,  however,  is  mere  conjecture ;  nor  do 
we  exactly  see  how  it  could  well  be,  if  the  tide  of  emigration  to 
the  islands  flowed  from  Siam.  We  may  venture  however  to  concur 
with  Mr.  Raffles  in  another  opinion,  that  the '  striking  resemblance 
in  person,  feature,  language,  and  customs,  which  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  Archipelago,  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  its  original 
population  issued  from  the  same  source ;'  and  tliat  the  peculiarities 
which  BOW  distinguish  them,  '  are  the  result  of  a  long  separation, 
local  circumstances,  and  the  intercourse  of  foreign  traders,  emi- 
grants, or  settlers:' — thus,  the  Javans  of  Java,  the  Malays  of  Su- 
matra, and  the  Bugis  of  the  Celebes, .  evidently  betray,  in  their 
features  and  language,  the  same  original  stock;  but  the  first,  by  their 
moral  habits,  superior  civilization,  attachment  to  soil  and  agricul- 
ture, have  obtained  a  broader  and  more  marked  characteristic  than 
the  other  two,  who  are  more  maritime  and  commercial,  more 
devoted  to  speculations  of  gain,  and  more  accustomed  to  distant 
and  hazardous  enterprizes.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  this 
superiority  of  the  Javanese  character  is  so  much  owing  to  the 
greater  fertility  of  the  island,  as  to  its  being  the  refuge  of  an  in- 
genious and  highly  polished  people  from  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan,  of  which  fact  Mr.  Raffles  has  afforded  the  most  unequi- 
vocal proofs,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention 
more  at  Jarge. 

The  Javans  are  in  general  of  a  taller  stature  than  the  Bugis,  but 
inferior  to  the  Malays.  Their  colour  is  that  of  *  virgin  gold ;'  their 
limbs  are  slender,  their  wrists  and  ankles  particularly  small ;  the 
forehead  high;  the  eye  of  Tartar  cast;  the  nose  smaU  and  some- 
what flattened;  the  mouth  well  formed;  the  cheeks  prominent; 
the  beard  scanty;  the  hair  lank  and  black.  '  The  countenance  is 
mUd,  placid,  and  thoughtful ;  and  easily  expresses  respect,  gaiety, 
earnestness,  indifference,  bashfulness,  or  anxiety.*  The  women 
are  in  general  less  good-looking  than  the  men,  and  when  old  appear 
hideously  ugly ;  those  of  the  higher  class,  wlio  are  not  exposed  to 
hard  labour  and  to  the  weather,  have  a  greater  share  of  personal 
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beauty,  Tb9  masoers  of  the  Javans  are  easy,  courteous^  and  re* 
spectful  even  to  timidity :  pliant  and  graceful^  the  people  of  condi- 
tion carry  with  them  an  air  of  fashion  and  good  breeding,  and  are 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  the  stare  of  the  curious^ 

Mr«  Raffles  has  given  two  Tables  of  the  population  of  Java. 
The  first  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and,  we  are  told,  is  not  much  to 
be  depended  on:  the  second,  by  the  English  government,  and 
under  far  more  favourable  circumstances  for  ensuring  accuracy« 
From  the  latter  it  appears,  that  the  population  of  Java  and  Madura, 
according  to  a  census  taken  in  the  year  1815,  amounted  to 
4,615,270  souls,  the  number  of  males  and  females  being  nearly 
equal ;  the  average  is  therefore  above  one  hundred  to  a  square  mile. 
The  population  of  the  native  capital,  Sura-kerta,  is  estimated  at 
105,000,  and  that  of  Yugya-kerta  at  something  short  of  this:  that 
of  Batavia  had  dwindled  to  60,000,  or  abput  one-half  of  its  former 
number ;  on  which  Governor  Raffles  observes, 

'  If  we  look  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  capitals  of  the 
British  government  in  India — if  we  look  at  the  great  cities  of  every  na- 
tion in  Europe — nay,  if  we  even  confine  ourselves  to  the  capitals  of  the 
native  princes  of  Java,  we  shall  find  that  population  has  ahvays  accU* 
mulated  in  their  vicinity ; — and  why  was  this  not  the  case  with  the 
Dutch  capital?  The  climate  alone  will  not  explain  it.  Bad  govern- 
ment was  the  principal  cause ;  a  system  of  policy  which  secured  neither 
person  nor  property — selfish,  jealous,  vexatious,  and  tyrannical.  It  is 
no  less  true  than  remarkable,  that,  wherever  the  Dutch  influence  has 
prevailed  in  the  Eastern  seas,  depopulation  has  followed.  The  Mo-» 
luccas,  particularly,  have  suffered  at  least  as  much  as  any  part  of  Java, 
and  the  population  of  those  islands,  reduced  as  it  is,  has  been  equa41y 
oppressed  and  degraded.' — p.  65. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Dutch  Companies,  that  the 
tyranny  and  extortion  of  their  servants  frequently  caused  the  natives 
to  abandon  their  villages — and  drove  whole  districts  into  the  inte- 
rior and  native  provinces.  The  measures  of  Marshal  Daendels 
went  still  farther  in  producing  emigration,  by  instituting  a  rigorous 
conscription  of  the  Javan  peasantry.  Tl>e  conscripts  were  generally 
sent  by  water,  and  '  a  mortality  similar  to  that  of  a  slave  ship  ia 
the  middle  passage,  took  place  on  board  these  receptacles  of  re- 
luctant recruits.'  Besides  this  supply  for  the  army,  one  half  of  the 
male  population  were  ordered  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  other 
public  services : — the  making  of  roads  alone,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Daendels,  is  stated  to  have  <;ost  the  lives  of  at  least  ten 
thousand  persona.  Other  drains  are  enumerated  by  Governor 
Raffles,  all  of  which,  however,  were  immediately  removed  on  our 
taking  possession  of  the  island— and  this  ^ave  such  a  stimulus  to 
industry,  and  begot  such  a  confidence  in  the  people  towards  the 
rulers,  that  the  short  period  even  of  three  or  four  years  afforded  the 
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strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  of  the  island  was 
npidly  increasing. 

Among  the  foreign  settlers,  the  Chinese  are  the  most  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  most  important;  these  quiet  and  industrious  people, 
under  a  system  of  free  trade  and  firee  cultivation,  would  have  rapidly 
siccumulated.  *  They  arrive  at  Batavia  from  China,'  says  Governor 
Raffles, '  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  or  more  annually,  in  Qiinese 
junks,  carrying  three,  ibur,  and  five  hundred  each,  without  money 
or  resources ;  but  by  dint  of  their  industry,  soon  acquire  compara- 
tive opulence/  They  have  few  religious  scruples;  none  that  pre- 
vent them  from  intermarrying  with  Javan  women,  or  with  the  slaves 
whom  they  purchase;  their  progeny  are  called  by  the  Dutch  per-- 
nakaus :  vast  numbers,  however,  who  have  made  dieir  fortunes,  re- 
turn in  the  annual  junks  to  China.  In  Java  diey  live  under  their 
own  chiefs,  sufc^ect  to  their  own  laws ;  they  are  more  intdligent, 
more  laborious,  and  more  luxurious  than  the  natives ;  in  a  word, 
*'they  are  the  life  and  soul  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.' 
■  The  Bugis  and  Malays  are  established  in  the  maritime  towns 
only ;  and,  like  the  Qiiiiese,  have  their  own  officers,  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  government  for  the  conduct  of  the  people  under 
their  command.  The  majority  of  the  Arabs  on  the  island  are 
priest^;  th^  arft  a  mixed  race,  and  prevail  most  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island^  where  Mahomedanism  was  first  planted. 
The  Javans  possess  no  slaves ;  those  which  are  found  on  the  island 
are  the  property  of  Europeans  and  Chinese  alooe,  and  are  generally 
procured  from  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Celebes ;  they  amount  to 
about  30,000.  The  Dutch  did  wot,  especially  of  late  years,  en- 
courage the  traffic  in  slaves;  and  those  unfortunate  beings  who  were 
reduc^  to  that  condition,  were  generally  well  treated  by  them. 
'  The  condition  of  the  peasant  of  Java  would,  under  a  mild  and 
equitable  system  of  government,  be  truly  enviable.  His  cotti^  or 
hut  costs  him  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  rupees,  or  from  five 
to  teii  shillings;  Hi6  pliant  bamboo  furnishes  him  with  the  materiak 
for  the  walls,  die  partitions,  and  the  roof:  the  dwellings  of  the 
j^tty  chiefs  are  larger,  but  do  not  exceed  in  value  forty  shillings 
each.  Those  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  are  still  lai^er ;  they  have 
Supports  and  beams  of  timber,  and  cost  about  ten  or  fifteen  pomids. 
The  Chinese  have  buildings  of  brick  and  mortar. 
*  The  cottages  of  the  Javans  are  never  insulated,  but  formed  into 
tillages,  whose  population  extends  from  fifty  to  two  or  three  Imn- 
dred  inhabitants;  each  has  its  garden;  and  diis  spot  of  ground  sur- 
rounding his  simple  habitation,  the  cottager  considers  as  his  pecu- 
Nar  patrimony,  and  cultivates  widi  peculiar  care. 

*■  He  labours  to  plant  and  to  rear  in  it  those  vegetables  that  may  be 
most  useful  to  his  family,  and  those  shrubs  and  trees  which  may  at  once- 
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yield  him  their  fruit  anrd  their  shade;  nor  does  he  waste  his  efforts  on  a 
thankless  soil.  The  cottages,  or  the  assemblage  of  huts  that  compose 
the  village,  become  thus  completely  screened  from  the  rays  of  a  scorch* 
iag  sun,  and  are  so  buried  amid  the  foliage  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
that  at  a  small  distance  no  appearance  of  a  human  dwelling  can  be  dis- 
covered; and  the  residence  of  a  numerous  society  appears  only  a  ver- 
dant grove  or  a  clump  of  evergreens.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
or  the  interest  which  such  detached  masses  of  verdure,  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  indicating  each  the  abode  of  a  collection 
of  happy  peasantry,  add  to  scenery  otherwise  rich,  whether  viewed  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  the  narrow  vales,  or  on  the  extensive 
plains.  In  the  last  case,  before  the  grain  is  planted,  and  during  the 
season  of  irrigation,  when  the  rice  fields  are  inundated,  they  appear  like 
so  many  small  islands  rising  out  of  the  water.  As  the  young  plant  ad- 
vances, their  deep  rich  foliage  contrasts  pleasingly  with  its  lighter  tints, 
and  when  the  full-eared  grain,  with  a  luxuriance  that  exceeds  an  Eu- 
ropean harvest,  invests  the  earth  with  its  richest  yellow,  they  give  a 
variety  to  the  prospect,  and  afford  a  most  refreshing  relief  to  the  eye. 
The  clumps  of  trees,  with  which  art  attempts  to  diversify  and  adorn  the 
roost  skilfully  arranged  park,  can  bear  no  comparison  with  them  in  rural 
beauty  or  picturesque  effect.' — p.  82. 

Every  village  fornis  a  community  within  itself,  each  having  its 
officers,  its  priest,  and  its  temple  appropriated  to  religious  wor- 
ship— forming  a  true  picture  of  the  ancient  and  original  form  of 
paU'iarchal  administration.  The  towns  are  divided  into  square^ 
and  streets;  and  the  palaces  of  the  princes  or  sultans  are  com- 
posed of  several  squares  ^  of  gradually  decreasing  sizes,  and  ar- 
ranged one  above  and  within  the  other ;  a  style  which  is  general 
among  the  Hindoos,  and  strongly  marks  the  architecture  of  the  Bur« 
mans  and  Siamese.' 

The  furniture  of  the  cottage  is  equally  simple  with  the  cottage 
that  contains  it,  and  consists  but  of  few  articles;  the  bed  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mat  with  pillows;  the  inhabitants  use  neither  tables 
nor  chairs;  but  sit  cross-legged,  and,  in  common  with  other  Ma- 
homedans,  make  use  of  the  right  hand  only  at  their  meals.  As 
Mabomedans,  they  have  an  aversion  from  swine*s  flesh  and  intoxi- 
cating liquors;  and  many  families,  preserving  the  remains  of  a  su« 
perstition  derived  from  their  Hindoo  ancestors,  abstain  from  the 
^esh  of  the  bull  or  the  cow.  Rice  is  in  fact  the  chief  article  of  their 
subsistence ;  they  use  no  milk  nor  any  preparation  from  it :  white 
ants,  grubs  and  worms  are  common  articles  of  food.  Their 
rice  is  fre^pently  boiled  in  steam,  and  in  this  case  is  beautifully 
l^bite.  Indian  corn  is  usually  roasted  in  the  ear;  curr}',  pastry^ 
and  sweetmeats  are  almost  in  universal  use.  Various  pungent 
mklesaud  condimeats  are  used  with  almost  every  species  of  food, 
^ece  are  few,  Mr,  Baffles  says,  who  ^re  not  able  to  obtain  the 
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hati^  or  pound  and  a  quarter  of  rice  a  day,  vith  fish^  greens,  and 
salty  if  not  other  articles  to  season  their  meal.  Famine  b  unknown  ; 
and  although  partial  failures  of  the  crop  may  occur,  theyare  seMont 
so  extensive  as  to  be  felt  by  the  whole  community.  Water  is  the 
principal  and  almost  exclusive  beverage ;  it  is  generally  drank  warm  ; 
sometimes  a  little  cinnamon  or  other  spice  is  thrown  into  it;  and  teal 
is  commonly  taken  between  meals.  Of  these  there  are  two  a  day 
— one  just  before  noon,  and  the  other  between  seven  and  eight  in 
die  evening.  The  betel  leaf  and  areca  nut  are  indispensable  articles 
for  all  classes :  and  the  use  of  that  deleterious  drug,  opium,  is  far 
too  extensive  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants — ^bat 
it  raises  a  revenue  for  the  government,  and  on  this  ground  the  con* 
sumption  of  it  is  encouraged. 

We  must  pass  over  the  chapter  on  the  importance  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Java,  in  which,  however,  will  be  found  many  very  curious 
Earticulars.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that  theJavans  are  a  nation  of 
usbandmen,  that  '  to  the  crop,  tlie  mechanic  looks  immediately 
for  his  wages,  the  soldier  for  his  pay,  the  ms^strate  for  his  salary, 
the  priest  for  his  stipend,  and  the  government  for  its  tribute.  The 
wealth  of  a  province  or  village  is  measured  by  the  extent  and  ferti- 
lity of  its  land,  its  facilities  for  rice  irrigation,  and  the  number  of 
its  buffaloes.'  This  number  in  the  provinces  under  the  British  go- 
vernment, containing  about  half  the  population,  or  two  millions  and 
a  half,  was,  by  a  return  of  stock  taken  in  1813,  found  to  be  402,054^ 
and  of  oxen  122,6919  while  that  of  sheep  did  not  exceed  5000:  of 
goats  there  were  about  24,000. ,  For  the  mode  of  cultivating  rice, 
maize,  cocoa-nut,  oil-plants,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  pepper,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  tobacco;  and  Ae  nature  of  the  tenure  on  which  lands 
are  held,  and  which  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  system  which, 
in  India,  regulates  the  respective  claims  of  the  Ryot  and  the  Ze- 
mindar, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself;  in  which 
he  will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  research  for  information  on  all 
these  subjects.  Our  limits  equally  forbid  us  to  dwell  on  the  chap- 
ters in  which  are  described  the  manufactures  of  Java  and  its  handi* 
craft  trades,  in  all  of  which,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Clunese  have  a  very  considerable  share.  As  little  could  we  attempt, 
in  our  contracted  space,  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  the  trade 
of  the  island,  or  follow  Mr.  Raffles  in  describing  its  advantageous 
situation  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Oriental  Islands, 
India,  China,  Japan,  &c.  8cc. — ^These  chapters  would,  in  our  opi- 
nion, have  come  in  better  after  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Character 
of  the  natives  had  been  described.  To  thb  part  of  the  book  we 
hasten. 

The  Javanese  are  hr  from  being  deficient  in  natural  si^acity- 
or  docility.    Like  most  eastern  nations,  they  are  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers 
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mirers  of  poetry^and  are  said  to  possess  a  delicate  ear  for  music* 
Though  ignorant  and  unimproved,  they  are  far  from  wanting 
intelligence  in  the  general  objects  of  their  pursuit ;  they  are  very 
tractable ;  possess  a  quick  apprehension  of  what  is  clearly  stated, 
and  attain  a  rapid  proficiency  in  what  they  have  a  desire  to  learn«» 
They  are  remarkable  for  an  unsuspecting  and  almost  infantine  cre- 
dulity ;  lending  an  easy  credence  to  omens,  prognostics,  soothsayers, 
and  quacks ;  they  are  the  ready  dupes  of  any  religious  fanatic,  and 
give  credit,  without  scruple  or  examination,  to  the  claims  of  every 
'  pretender  to  supernatural  powers.  Listless  and  unenterprizing,  as 
they  generally  are,  no  sooner  is  their  religious  enthusiasm  excited^ 
than  they  hiecome  at  once  adventurous  and  persevering,  esteeming 
no  labour  arduous,  no  result  impossible,  and  no  privation  painful! 

'  We  witnessed  (Mr.  Raffles  says)  an  instance,  both  of  their  simplicity 
and  of  their  energy,  connected  with  this  part  of  their  character,  which 
excited  our  astonishmeat.  The  population  of  some  of  the  districts  of 
Bdnyamds  contributed  their  voluntaiy  labour  in  1814  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  broad  high  road,  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  one  of  th^ 
loftiest  mountains  on  the  island,  (the  mountain  Sdmbing^)  and  this  ex- 
traordinary public  work  was  almost  completed  before  intelligence  of  its 
commencement  reached  the  government.  It  was  in  consequence  exa- 
mined, and  found  to  be  a  work  of  immense  labour  and  care,  but  without 
the  least  appearance  of  object  or  utility.  Upon  inquiring  into  the- 
motive  of  such  a  singular  undertaking,  it  was  learnt  that  a  general  belief 
prevailed  that  there  was  a  very  holy  man  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
who  would  not  come  down  till  there  should  be  a  good  road  made  for 
him/— (p.  246.) 

Their  village  settlements  constitute  so  many  patriarchal  societies, 
in  which  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  benevol^ce  almost  universally 
prevails.  This  patriarchal  spirit  is  traced  in  th^  reverence  paid  to 
pge,  iq  the  veneration  for  the  counsels  of  experience,  in  the  sub- 
liiission  to  the  commands  of  their  superiors,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
domestic  attachments,  and  the  affectionate  apd  sacred  awe  with 
which  they  regard  and  protect  the  tombs  and  th^  ashes  of  their 
fathers.  Our  author  thus  describes  the  general  moral  character  of 
the  Javans. 

*  When  not  corrupted  by  indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  or  stupiiied  by 
oppression  on  the  o(her,  the  Javans  appear  to  be  a  generous  and  warm* 
hearted  people.  In  their  domestic  relations  they  are  kind,  affectionatev 
gentle,  and  contented ;  in  their  public,  they  are  obedient,  honest,  and 
faithful.  In  their  intercourse  with  society  they  display,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  virtues  of  honesty,  plain  dealing,  and  candour.  Their  inge- 
nuousness is  such  that,  as  the  first  Dutch  authorities  have  acknowledged, 
prisoners  brought  to  the  bar  on  criminal  charges,  if  really  guilty,  nihe 
times  out  of  ten  confess,  without  disguise  or  equivocation,  the  full  ex« 
lent  and  exact  circumstances  of  their  ofiences,  and  coo^municate,  when 
,  F  3  *  required, 
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required^  more  infortnation  on  tfae  matter  at  issue  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  evidence.  Although  this  may,  in  some  degree,  be  the  result  of  the 
jbrmer  use  of  torture,  it  cannot  be  wholly  so/ — p.  248. 

Mr.  Raffles  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  this  people  addicted 
to  those  acts  of  vengeance  proceeding  from  an  irresistible  pbreilzy, 
^r^lled  mucks,  where  the  unhappy  sufferer  aims  at  indiscriminate 
destruction,  till  he  himself  is  killed  like  a  wild  beast,  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  take  alive.  These  fits  of  desperation,  he  tells  u% 
are  peculiar  to  the  class  of  slaves,  and  take  place  exclusively  in 
Batavia,  Sam&rang,  and  Snrab%a — that  is  to  say,  in  the  large  towns 
containing  a  mixture  of  all  nations.  Without  questioning  the  stt-» 
perior  authority  of  Mr.  Raffles  over  that  of  casual  visitors,  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  on  Celebes,  abd  many  other  of  die  Asintic 
islands,  it  is  not  merely  the  slave, 

^  Who  runs  a  muck  ami  tilts  at  all  he  meets;' — 
there  are  instances  on  record  where  whole  villages,  nay  w4iole 
armies,  have  madly  devoted  themselves  to  inevitable  destruction  t<^ 
Avenge  an  injury  or  an  insult.     Indeed  in  a  subsequent  page  Mr« 
Raffles  himself  says, 

*  The  phrenzy  generally  known  by  the  term  muck  or  dmok  is  only 
another  form  of  that  fit  of  desperation  which  bears  the  same  name 
among  the  military,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  they  rush  upon 
the  enemy,  or  attack  a  battery,  in  the  manner  of  a  forlorn  hope.  The 
accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  Javans,  as  well  as  of  the  Maldyus,  abound 
iwith  instances  of  warriors  running  dmok;  of  combatants,  giving  itp  all 
idea  of  preserving  their  own  lives,  rushing  on  the  enemy,  committing 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  never  surrendering  themselves  alive.' — 
p.  298. 

It  has  been  trul;^  said  that  men  are  just  what  their  rulers  make 
them;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  if  the  Javans  were 
real!}?  guilty  of  the  robberies  and  assassinations  of  which  they  are 
accused,  the  crimes  were  more  owing  to  the  misgovernment  of  die 
X)utch,than  to  any  natural  propensity  in  the  people  to  such  atrocities. 

*  The  English,'  says  Mr.  Raffles,  *  never  u|ed  bars  or  bolts  to  their 
houses,  never  travelled  with  arms,  and  no  instance  occurred  of  their 
being  ill-used.  The  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  placed  no  confidence :  all 
their  windows  were  barred,  and  all  their  doors  locked,  to  keep  out  the 
treacherous  natives,  as  they  called  them  ;  and  they  never  moved  five 
miles  abroad  without  pistols  and  swords.' 

The  nature  of  the  government,  as  exercised  by  their  own  princes 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  and  at  present  by  the  Susuh6nan, 
or  Sultan,  or,  as  be  is  sometimes  tenued,  the  Iplmperor  of  Java,  in 
the  native  provinces,  is  little  calculated  to  improve  the  mind  or 
condition  of  the  subject.     It  is 

<  in  principle  a  pure  unmixed  despotism ;  bqt  ibfive  are  customs  of  the 
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couotry  of  which  the  people  are.  very  tenacious,  and  which  the  sov©f 
reign  seldom  invades.  His  subjects  have  no  rights,  or  liberty  of  person 
or  properly :  his  breath  can  raise  the  humblest  individual  from  th^ 
dust  to  the  highest  distinction,  or  wither  the  honours  of  the  naost  ex-» 
alted.  There  is  no  hereditary  rank,  nothing  to  oppose  his  will.  Not 
only  honours,  posts,  and  distinctions  depend  upon  his  pleasure,  but  all 
the  landed  property  of  his  dominions  remains  at  his  disposal,  and  may, 
together  with  its  cultivators,  be  parcelled  out  by  his  order  among  the 
officers  of  his  household^  the  members  of  his  family,  the  ministers  of 
his  pleasures,  or  the  useful  servants  of  the  state.  Every  officer  is  paid 
by  grants  of  land,  or  by  a  power  to  receive  from  the  peasantry  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  certain  villages  or  districts/ — p.  267* 

After  this  it  is  almost  a  mockery  to  talk  of  the  administration  of 
justice ;  the  duties  prescribed  for  the  judge  are  such  as  they  ought  td 
be,  but  they  are  only  on  paper;  it  is  here  as  in  China, — the  practice 
of  the  people  differs  from  what  they  profess.  Justice,  however,  is 
said  to  be  administered  and  the  courts  regulated  according  to  th6 
Mahomedan  law,  tempered  by  the  ancient  superstitions  and  local 
customs  of  the  country.  The  villages,  each,  possess  a  constitution 
within  themselves,  independent  of  the  supreme  governing  power, 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  Hindoo  village,  and  here,  at  least,  the 
inhabitants  have  a  chance  of  meeting  with  justice,  especially  as  the 
right  of  election  of  their  own  chief  is  acknowledged,  though  not 
always  allowed  to  be  practised.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  British  government  on  the  island  shewed  its  desire  to  pro* 
tect  the  privileges  of  these  societies,  and  in  particular  that  of  elect- 
ing their  own  chief. 

The  external  marks  of  that  excessive  humiliation  which  forbids 
a  man  to  stand  erect  in  the  presence  of  his  superior,  are  so  little 
considered  here  as  a  degradation  that  they  are  practised  in  all  ranks. 
When  a  native  chief  moves  abroad,  all  whom  he  passes  must  lowcfr 
their  bodies  to  the  ground  till  they  actually  sit  on  their  heels  ;  anil 
instead  of  an  assembly  of  people  rising  on  the  entrance  of  a  gredt 
man,  as  in  Europe,  they  all  sink  to  the  ground,  and  remain  in  that 
attitude  during  his  presence;  this  posture  is  called  d6dok,  ^nd  may 
be  translated  into  English  by  the  word  squatting.  Mr.  Rafl9ea 
gives  a  ludicrous  instance  of  its  inconveniences. 

'  In  travelling  myself  through  some  of  the  native  provinces,  and  pas^ 
ticularly  in  Madura,  where  the  forms  of  the  native  government  are  par- 
ticularly observed,  I  have  often  observed  some  hundreds  drop  on  my  ap- 
proach, the  cultivator  quitting  his  plough,  and  the  porter  his  load,  on  the 
bight  of  the  Taan  Besars  carriage.  At  the  court  of  S&m-kirta^  I  recollect 
that  once,  when  holding  a  private  conference  with  the  Susiinan  at  the 
residency,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Rddm  Adipdti  (prime  minister) 
to  be  dispatched  to  the  palace  for  the  royal  seal ;  the  poor  old  man  wa^, 
as  usual,  squatting,  and,  as  the  Sus^nan  happened  to  be  stated  witl^  hit 
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fece  towards  the  door,  it  was  full  ten  minutes  before  his  minrster,  after 
|-epeated  ineffectual  attempts,  could  obtain  an  opportunity  of  rising  suf- 
ficiently to  reach  the  latch,  without  being  seen  by  his  royal  master. 
IThe  mission  on  which  he  was  dispatched  was  urgent,  and  the  Susunan 
jiimself  inconvenienced  by  the  delay;  but  these  inconveniences  were 
insignificant, .  compared  with  the  indecorum  of  being  seen  out  of  the 
dodok  posture.  Where  it  is  necessary  for  an  inferior  to  move,  he  must 
still  retain  that  position,  and  walk  with  his  hams  upon  his  heels  until  he 
is  out  of  his  superior's  sight/ — p.  309. 

The  Hindoo  origin  of  these  simple  people  is  sufficiently  indicar 
ted  by  the  vestiges  of  their  institutions,  which  the  Mabomedanism 
of  three  centuries  h^  not  been  able  to  obliterate.  To  the  eastward 
of  Surab&ya,  are  the  Zengger  mountains,  on  which  is  found  the 
remnant  of  a  people  who  still  follpw  the  Hindoo  worship,  and  \vho, 
with  the  Bedui  of  Bantam,  are  the  depositaries  of  that  religion 
^xistipg  s^t  thi^  dsiy  in  Jav£|.  These  people  exhibit  an  interesting 
singularity  and  simplicity  of  character:  they  occupy  about  forty  vil- 
lages, the  site  of  which,  ^s  well  as  the  construction  of  \he  houses, 
differs  entirely  from  what  is  elsewhere  observed  in  J^va.  Tlie 
latter  are  not  shaded  by  trees,  but  built  on  spacious  open  terraces, 
.rising  one  above  the  other,  each  house  occupying  a  terrace,  and 
|>eii^  in  length  from  thirty  to  seventy,  or  eighty  feet.  The  head  of 
the  village  tal^es  the  name  of  Peting^giy  and  the  DCtkuns,  or  priests, 
have  th^  pare  of  the  state  records  and  the  sacred  books :  they  know 
liodiing  of  those  from  vyhqm  they  received  these  books;  they  were 
handed  down  (they  say)  by  their  forefathers,  and  they  consider  it 
^  a  sacred  duty  to  transmit  th^qi  to  their  children,  and  to  perform 
the  puga  (pipi^egiying)  according  to  their  directions :  these  books 
fu^  written  oq  the  ContarA^dS^  and  contain  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  they  abo  prescribe 
the  various  forms  of  worship.  The  whole  population  does  nqt 
^xcee^  fwelv^  hundred  souls;  and  Mr.  Raffles  says  '  they  occupy, 
without  exception,  the  most  beautifully  rich  and  romantic  spots 
in  Java ;'  £|  region  where  the  theripometer  is  frequently  as  low  as 
42^;  where  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with 
iVlpine  firs,  and  where  plants  common  to  an  European  climate 
flourish  in  luxuriance.  He  describes  them  as  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
people,  whose  moral  character  is  highly  extolled  by  the  native 
agents  and  European  residents;  '  they  seem  (he  adds)  to  be  almost 
without  crime,  and  are  universally  peaceable,  orderly,  honest,  in- 
dustrious and  happy.' 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island,  iri  the  yiterior  of  Ban- 
tam, is  another  tribe  of  people  called  the  Bedui,  the  descendants 
pf  those  who  escaped  into  the  woods  after  the  fall  of  the  western 
capital  Cjf  Pajafarau  in  the  fifteenth  ?,ei^tury,  because  they  wou\d 
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not  change  iheir  religion ;  and  who,  when  at  length  they  submitted 
to  the  Sultan  of  Bantam,  did  it  on  condition  that  they  should  not 
be  compelled  to  adopf*the  doctrine  of  the  Koran :  they  retain  some 
siingular  customs,  but  their  numbers  are  inconsiderable.  In  the 
island  of  Bali,  however,  to  the  eastward  of  Java,  containing  nearly 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  a  perfect  system  of  Hindooism  prevails. 

*  In  Bali  not  more  than  one  in  two  hundred,  if  so  many,  are  Maho- 
medans,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  profess  the  creed,  and  ob- 
serve the  institutions  of  a  religion  which  has  become  extinct  irt  the  rest 
of  the  archipelago.  On  Java  we  find  Hinduism  only  amid  the  ruins  of 
temples,  images,  and  inscriptions ;  on  Bali,  in  the  laws,  ideas,  and 
worship  of  the  people.  On  Java  this  singular  and  interesting  system  of 
religion  i&  classed  among  the  antiquities  of  the  island ;  here  it  is  a  li« 
ving  source  of  action^  and  universal  rule  of  conduct.  The  present  state 
of  Bali,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  6f  commentary  on  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  natives  of  Java.  Hinduism  has  here  severed 
society  into  castes;  it  has  introduced  its  divinities ;  it  has  extended  its 
ceremonies  into  most  of  the  transactions  of  life;  it  has  enjoined  or  re- 
commended some  of  its  severest  sacrifices,  such  as  the  burning  of  d 
widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband  :  but  yet  the  individual  re- 
tains all  the  native  manliness  uf  his  character,  and  all  the  fire  of  the 
savage  state.' — Vol.  ii.  A  pp.  p.  235. 

But  in  Java  still  enough  remains  to  make  their  Hindoo  origin 
sufficiently  apparent — in  their  drama — their  wayarigs,  or  scenic 
shadows,  a  sort  of  Ombres  Chinoises — in  their  ddlangs,  or  ancient 
bards,  their  dancing  girls,  &c.  One  generic  language  prevails 
through  the  whole  of  Java,  Maddra,  and  Bali ;  the  dialects 
indeed  are  different,  but  the  root  of  all  is  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
written  character  closely  resembles,  and  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of,  the  Devanagari.  Their  classic  or  poetic  language  is  called 
Kawi,  (the  Sanscrit  word  for  poetry,)  and  Mr.  Raffles  endeavours 
(  E.  No.  S.)  to  shew  how  very  nearly  the  Sanscrit,  the  Pali,  and  the 
K&vnj  are  allied.  In  Bali,  the  Kdwi  is  still  the  language  of  religiou 
and  law  ;  in  Java  it  is  only  that  o(  poetry  and  ancient  fable ;  in  the 
former,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Bramins;  in  the  latter  a  slight  knowledge  of  it  is  deemed  essential  for 
every  man  of  condition.  From  the  vocabularies  which  we  now 
possess,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Sanscrit  language  has  not  only 
furnished  words  for  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  but  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  the  language  of  almost  all  the  innumerable  islands 
of  the  South  Sea  and  the  eastern  Pacific.     Mr.  Raffles  observes- — 

*  One  original  language  seems,  in  a  very  remote  period,  to  have  per- 
vaded the  whole  Archipelago,  and  to  have  spread  (perhaps  with  the 
population)  towards  Madagascar  on  one  side,  and  the  islands  in  the 
^outhSeaon  the  other;  but  in  the  proportion  that  we  find  any  of  these 
p'ibes  more  highly  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  others,  in 
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nearly  the  same  proportion  do  we  find  the  language  enriched,  by  a  cor- 
responding accession  of  Sanscrit  terms,  directing  us  at  once  to  the. 
source  whence  civilization  flowed  towards  these  regions/ — p.  369. 

The  account  which  Mr.  Raffles  gives  of  the  alphabets  and  tbe^ 
dialects  of  the  Javan  language  and  of  its  literature  is  detailed  and 
fully  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  acceptable  to  the  oriental 
scholar.  The  poetry  is,  in  general,  far  superior  to  any  which  we 
had  imagined  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago ;  but 
we  presume  it.  must  have  been  imported  from  the  continent ;  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  descended  from  a  Hindoo  stock*  The  literary  com- 
positions in  the  Arabic  character  are  chieDy  confined  to  matters  of 
religion.  Copious  examples  are  given  of  the  various  measures  and 
stanzas  of  Javan  poetry.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  by 
tio  means  deficient  in  moral  sentiment,  in  accurate  description,  and 
bold  metaphor;  although  it  abounds,  at  the  same  time,  in  all  that 
extravagant  imagery,  far-fetched  resemblance,  and  outrageous  hyper- 
bole which  characterize  oriental  fable  and  romance.  The  following 
is  a  specimen — 

'  Stumbling  as  she  went, 
The  princess  walked  with  faltering  pace, 
Laying  hold  of  her  under  garment,  she  unconsciously  drew 

it  up. 
When  from  the  exposed  calf  of  her  leg 
A  flash  like  lightning  darted, 
Which  illumin'd  the  Hall  of  Audience.' 

The  Brdta  Yudha,  or  '  The  War  of  Woe,*  an  epic  poem,  ki 
the  Kdwi,  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  and  celebrated  work 
in  that  language.  Of  this  poem  a  great  part  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  RaflBes,  with  the  assistance  of  a  learned  native,  and 
of  the  remainder  he  has  given  an  analysis.  His  object  has  been  to 
keep  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible,  but  he  thinks  it  proper  to 
state  that  *  the  illustrations  now  given  afford  but  a  very  imper- 
fect specimen  of  the  beauty,  sublimity,  and  real  poetry  of  the  ori- 
ginal/ It  contains  719  pdda,  or  metrical  stanzas,  of  four  long 
fines  each,  and  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  learned  pundit^ 
in  the  year  1079.  The  Javans  claim  it  as  their  own,  but  it  is  not 
certain  whether  it  was  actually  written  on  the  island  or  brought 
thither  by  some  of  the  early  colonists.  The  subject  of  the  poem 
is  a  destructive  war  in  consequence  of  a  rejection  of  the  proposal 
of  the  incarnate  D^wa,  or  deity,  Krestna,  to  divide  the  kingdom  of 
Astina,  between  the  Kurdwa  and  Pand&wa.  The  repose  of  a 
country,  under  a  good  prince,  when  its  enemies  have  been  van- 
wished,  is  thus  described : 

*  Tranquil  and  happy  was  every  country.    IHie  thi«f  stood 
ak>Qf  during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  , 
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And  tbe  lover  alone  stok  bis  pleasure,  seeking  Us  ol^ect  bj 
the  light  of  the  moon/ 

The  procession  of  Kr^stna,  and  liisr  reception  at  tl^  city  of  Ai^ 
tina,  tlie  crowds  of  nteBy  women  and  chtldfen,  hastening  to  procure 
a  sight  of '  the  blessed  among  men/  are  well  described,  but  too  loi^ 
for  Its  to  extract.  Kr^stna's  anger,  on  being  told  that  a  plot  was 
bid  to  slay  him,  '  was  like  unto  the  lury  of  die  god  Kala/ 

*  The  power  and  divinity  of  every  deity  now  entered  into  his 

jf>erson — 

Br^mu,  the  saints,  the  powerful  deities,  dM  chiefe  of  the 
RasaksaSte 

Then  i»waying  his  body  from  side  to  side,  and  breatbiag  hard 
like  the  roar  of  the  lion,  ^, 

The  earth  shook  to  its  base,  disturbing  the  foundation  o/ 
every  thing; 

The  muuntain  tops  nodding,  and  the  mountains  theraselve^ 
rocking  to  and  fro ; 

The  waves  of  the  sea  rising  like  mountains,  forming  whirl- 
pools, and  casting  the  deep-sea  fish  on  the  atj^acenc  shore.' 

The  march  of  the  Pand^wa  and  his  chiefs  to  meet  the  enemy, 
with  their  war-elephants,  their  horses  and  chariots,  '  in  numbers 
great,  compact,  and  like  an  overwhelming  sea,'  is  extravagantly 
but  finely  described ;  and  so  is  the  first  onset  of  the  battle : 

*  Quickly  the  contending  armies  mutually  and  fearlessly  rush 

upon  each  other. 
Amid  the  roar  of  elephants,  the  neighing  of  steeds,  the  beat^ 

ing  of  drums,  andthe  shouts  of  the  troops, 
Till  the  whole  air  and  sky  are  filled  with  the  jarring  rounds, 
And  the  earlh  is  shaken  with  the  tumultuous  din  of  war/ 

The  feats  of  valour  on  either  side  are  then  described,  and  the  bat- 
tle ceases  only  with  night  The  King  of  Wirata  and  his  wife  weep 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  three  sons  slain  in  battle,  and  vainly 
endeavour,  by  shaking  them,  to  recal  their  departed  spirits;  the 
dead  are  burned  by  moonlight;  next  day  the  battle  again  rages. 
The, air  is  darkened  with  dust,  which  clearing  away,  thoNfield  of 
battle  is  described  as  appearing  like  a  sea  of  blood,  in  whiph  the 
dead  bodies  of  elephants,  horses,  and  men,  with  the  fragments 
of  chariots,  weapons,  8^c.  resemble  so  many  rocks  and  stones.  Foir 
three  days  the  enraged  armies  contend  with  various  success,  and 
wonderful  deeds  of  valour  are  performed  on  both  sides.  They  con-i 
tinue  the  fight  after  sunset;  friends  and  foes  mingle  together  and 
kill  each  other  by  mistake  in  the  dark.  Thus  day  after  day  the 
battle  rages  for  about  a  month,  when  the  Kurawa  are  ultimately 
defeated,  and  the  kingdom  of  Astina  recovered  by  the  Pandawa. 

There  are  in  tliis  Epic  of  the  *  War  of  Woe'  a  multitude  of  oc- 
currences 
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carrences  wkich  forcibly  remind  tbe  reader  of  die  Iliad — the  inter- 
position of  the  divine  aid  of  Krestna  in  enveloping  tbe  sun  in  a  dark 
cloudy  &c. — tbe  parting  of  Sdlia  and  his  wife  Satia  Wati — the 
death  of  SaliOy  and  the  prowess  of  the  several  chiefs  who  are 
slain,  may  be  said,  and  it  is  saying  the  least  of  it,  to  be  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  Homer.  The  following  passage,  which  describes 
the  faithful  Saiia  Watt  wandering  over  the  field  of  battle  in  search 
of  tbe  dead  body  of  Salia,  abounds  with  true  touclies  of  nature : — 
it  was  put  into  a  poetical  dress  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  RafBes  of 
Uverpooly  from  the  verbal  ti*andation  of  our  author,  to  which  it 
adheres  with  an  unusual  degree  of  closeness.  It  is  indeed  so  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  and  the  subject  is  so  new  and  so  interesting,  thai 
we  are  inclined  to  regret,  with  Mr.  Raffles^  that  the  limits  of  his 
work  would  admit  of  no  further  extracts :  we  hope,  however,  not 
only  injustice  to  th6  poetry  of  Java,  but  to  the  talent  displayed 
by  this  gentleman,  that  the  whole  of  his  nfietrical  version  will  W 
given  to  the  public. 

*■  603«  Wearied  with  fruitless  search,  and  in  despair 
To  find  the  object  of  her  pious  care,     • 
Her  murder'd  lord,  who  on  the  battle  plain 
Lay  all  neglec.ted  mid  the  thousand  slain. 
She  drew  the  dagger  from  its  sheath  of  rest. 
Intent  to  plunge  it  in  her  heaving  breast. 
Just  then,  as  if  in  pity  to  her  grief, 
Flash'd  the  red  lightning  to  tbe  maid's  relief. 
And  shew'd  with  horrid  glare  the  bloody  way 
To  where  her  husband  s  mangled  body  lay. 

604.  Another  flash,  indulgent  from  the  skies. 
Points  to  the  spot  where  S6lia*%  carriage  lies. 
And  Sdlia's  self,  whom  living  she  adored. 
The  bleeding  body  of  her  murder'd  lord. 

The  richest  flowers  by  heavenly  influence  shed 
Their  sweetest  odours  o'er  his  honoured  head, 
The  muttering  thunder  mourn'd  hb  early  tomb. 
And  heaven  in  showers  bewail'd  the  herd's  doom. 

605,  With  eager  grasp  the  livid  corpse  she  pressed 
In  frantic  wildness  to  her  throbbing  breast; 
Tried  every  art  of  love  that  might  beguile 
Its  sullen  features  to  one  ^eerful  smile; 
Kiss'd  those  dear  lips  so  late  of  coral  red. 
As  if  unconscious  that  the  soul  had  fled ; 

'Then  in  her  folded  arms  his  head  she  rais'd. 
And  long  on  those  beloved  features  gazed. 
With  w-juice  his  pallid  lips  she  died, 
And  t9  his  wounds  its  healing  balm  applied; 
While  with  the  skirt  of  her  embroidered  vest, 
She  wip'd  the  blood-drops  from  his  mangled  breast. 

606.  *.<Ah! 
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606.  ^  Ah!  then,  ^ny  princely  lord,  whom  I  have  fonnd 
Bleeding  and  mangled  on  this  cursed  ground  1 
Why  are  thy  lips  in  sullen  silence  seal'd 

To  her  who  sought  thee  on  this  hattle  field  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak — my  love,  my  lord,  my  all. 
Or  still  in  vain  must  S6tia  Wdti  call ! 
Say,  shall  my  copious  tears  in  torrents  flow 
And  thus  express  my  agony  and  woe? 
How  shall  I  move  thee,  by  what  art  beguile 
The  ghastly  air  of  that  unmeaning  smile  f^ 

607.  Thus  soft  and  tender  were  the  words  she  pour'd, 
To  move  the  pity  of  her  murder'd  lord  ; 

But  ah  !  no  sound  the  unconscious  dead  retum'd^ 
No  fire  of  love  within  his  bosom  bum'd  ; 
While  at  each  pause  a  death-like  stillness  stole 
O'er  the  deep  anguish  of  the  mourner's  soul. 
**"  And  was  it  thus  to  bow  thy  honoured  head 
Amid  the  thousands  of  the  mingled  dead, 
That  on  that  fatal  morning  thou  didst  glide 
With  gentle  footsteps  from  thy  consort's  side  ? 
And  thus  to  reach  the  glorious  realms  above 
Without  the  faithful  partner  of  thy  love  ? 
But  earth  has  lost  its  fleeting  charihs  for  me. 
And,  faappy^irit,  I  will  follow  thee ! 

.608.  "  Oh  !  meet  and  bear  me  o'er  that  fatal  stone, 
Nor  let  me  pass  it,  trembling  and  alone. 
Though  JVidaddris  shall  obey  thy  call. 
Yet  keep  for  me  a  place  above  them  all. 
To  whom  but  me  does  that  first  place  belong, 
Who  sought  and  found  thee  mid  this  ghastly  throng  ; 
And  who,  unable  to  survive  thy  doom, 
Thus  shed  my  blood  and  share  thy  honour'd  tomb  ?" 

6iO.  Then  with  a  steady  hand  the  noble  maid 

Drew  from  its  peaceful  sheath  the  gleaming  blade ; 
From  her  fair  bosom  tore  th'  embroidered  vest, 
And  plunged  it  deep  within  her  heaving  breast. 
Rich  was  the  blood  that  issued  from  the  wound 
And  streara'd  like  liquid  gold  upon  the  ground. 

611.  And  while  the  ebbing  tide  of  life  remained. 

And  thought  and  reason  were  a  while  sustain'd. 
She  call'd  her  maiden  with  her  feeble  breath. 
And  thus  addressed  her  from  the  arms  of  death. 

61^.  "  Oh !  when  my  spirit  soars  to  realms  above, 
Take  this  my  last  request  to  those  I  love : 
Tell  them  to  think  ci  SdHa  Wdth  fate. 
And  oft  the  story  of  her  love  relate ; 
Then  o'er  her  woes  the  tender  heart  shall  sigh, 
And  the  big  tear-drop  roll  firom  pity's  eye/' 
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6l4.  **  Ah  my  lov'd  mistress,"  cried  Ae  faithful  maid^ 
"  In  every  scene  by  thee  I  gladly  staid. 
Whate'er  the  state  of  being  thou  must  ktiow, 
Thy  faithful  maiden  wilt  partake  it  too. 
'  What  hand  but  mine  the  cooling  stream  shall  pour. 
Or  bathe  the  feet  of  her  whom  1  adore  ?" 

617.  Strong  in  despair,  and  starting  from  the  ground, 
She  drew  the  dagger  from  her  mistress'  wound, 
With  deadly  aim  she  plunged  it  in  her  breast, 
And  with  her  mistress  sunk  to  endless  rest.' — vol.  i.  pp.  46S 

—466. 

The  arts  cannot  be  expected  to  flourish  in  such  a  state  of  society 
and  under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Java:  neither  are  we  to 
look  for  system  or  science  in  oriental  music :  that  of  Java  may  be 
original ;  but  from  the  specimens  given  by  Mr.  Raffles  we  should 
say  that  the  first  air  is  Chinese,  the  others  Indian:  the  gong,  cym- 
bals, and  stringed  instruments  figured  by  him  (p.  470)  are  Chinese ; 
some  of  the  staccado  kind  appear  to  be  their  own ;  one  of  these, 
composed  of  mixed  metal  bars  laid  across  the  mouths  of  deep 
hollow  tubesy  emits  a  very  powerful  and  by  no  means  an  un- 
pleasing  sound* 

If  any  doubt  remained  of  the  general  prevalence  of  Hindooism 
on  this  islanipl,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion  about  the. year  1475,  when  the  Hindoo  empire  of  Maja- 
p&hit  is  supposed  to  have  been  overthrown,  Mr.  Raffles  has*  com- 
pletely removed  it  by  the  discovery  and  the  description  of  the  ruina 
of  edifices,  and  in  particular  of'  temples  sacred  to  the  former  wor- 
ship ;  images  of  deities  found  within  them  and  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  either  sculptured  in  stone  or  cast  in  metal ;  in- 
scriptiotis  on  stone  and  copper,  in  ancient  characters,  and  ancient 
coins,  which  are  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  well  executed 
plates  ill  the  second  volume  of  the  work.  '  These  less  perishable 
memorials  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Javans,  till  of  late,  excited 
but  little  notice;  nor  are  they  yet  sufficiently  explored/  The 
narrow  policy  of  the  Dutch  denied  to  the  inquisitive  traveller  all  fa- 
cilities of  research ;  and  the  generality  of  that  nation  were  too  much 
occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  or  too  much  absorbed  in  habits  of 
indolence,  to  be  interested  in  matters  of  this  kiud.  It  is  true 
there  have  been  some  exceptions,  as  the  volumes  of  the  Batavian 
Transactions  testify ;  but '  the  numerous  and  interesting  remains  of 
former  art  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
other  edifices;  the  abundant  treasures  of  sculpture  and  statuary 
with  which  some  parts. of  the  island  are  covered ;  and  the  evidences 
of  a  former  state  of  religious  belief  and  national  improvement, 
which  are  presented  in  images,  devices,  and  inscriptions,  either  lay 
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eotirely  buried  under  rubbish,  or  were  but  partially  examined/ 
The  most  striking  of  these  temples  are  those  found  at  Brambanan, 
in  the  district  of  Matarenij  near  the  middle  of  the  island ;  at  B6ro 
B6doy  in  Kedd ;  on  G6ning  Prddu  and  its  vicinity;  in  Kediri; 
and  at  Sing'a  Sdri,  in  the  district  of  M^lang,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island.  Those  of  Bramh&nan  and  B6ro  Bodo  are,  as  Mr. 
Raffles  justly  observes,  *  admirable  as  majestic  vrorks  of  art/ 
They  are  composed  of  plain  hewn  stones,  without  the  least  mixture 
of  brick,  mortar,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  even  in  filling  up  the  floors 
and  basements  of  the  largest  structures.  The  rank  vegetation  of 
an  equinoctial  climate  has  not  only  given  solemnity  to  the  antiquity 
of  these  venerable  edifices,  but,  by  insinuating  into  the  joints,  has 
actually  dislocated  and  almost  overturned  the  heaviest  masses.  In 
the  shape  and  ornaments  many  of  them  resemble  the  Boudh  temples 
of  Ava  and  Siam,  though  among  the  statues  the  Hindoo  deities  of 
Bhavani,  Siva,  and  Ganesa,  are  easily  recognized.  The  large 
temple  at  Brambdnan  is  a  magnificent  object,  and  the  two  plates, 
shewing  its  present  state,  and  what  it  has  been,  convey  a  better 
idea  than  the  most  lengthened  description.  It  is  surrounded  by 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  smaller  temples,  most  of  which  are 
buried  beneath  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  display  little  more  than 
so  many  heaps  of  ruins ;  enough  however  remained  of  some  t^ 
admit  of  their  being  restored  by  the  pencil  to  their  original  form 
which  is  neither  deficient  in  beauty,  symmetry  of  arrangement,  nor 
in  decoration.  Each  small  temple  had  originally  thirteen  niches 
filled  with  as  many  statues  of  mythological  characters,  taken  from 
die  Hindoo  legends ;  but  the  exterior  of  die  great  central  temple 
bad  no  human  or  emblematical  figures,  or  niches,  though  it  con- 
tained a  great  variety  of  ornamental  sculpture.  *  The  style,  taste, 
aod  manner  of  execution  are  every  where  light,  chaste,  and  beauti- 
fill,  evincing  a  fertile  invention,  most  delicate  workmanship,  and 
experience  in  the  art.' 

B6ro  B6do  is  unqu^tionably  a  temple  of  Boudh ;  '  it  is  a  square 
Stone  buildii^,  consisting  of  seven  ranges  of  walls,  each  range  de- 
creasing as  YOU  ascend,  till  the  building  terminates  in  a  kind 
of  dome/  The  style  and  ornament,  we  are  told,  are  found  to 
resemble  very  much  those  of  the  great  Boudh  temple  at  Gai-ya^ 
on  the  continent  of  India.  The  extensive  ruins  on  the  elevated 
plain,  or  table  land  of  Diertg,  or  Prdhu,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all.  This  plain  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  huge  stone 
steps  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  consisting  of  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand steps.  The  contiguous  mountain  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  eruption  since  the  formation  of  these  ancient  stair-cases, 
for  it  is  stated  that  ^  the  greatest  part  of  this  wonderful  memorial 
of  human  industry  Iks  buried  under  huge  masses  of  rock  and  la^a/ 
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On  another  elevated  plain  near  the  former  many  temples  remaio 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  with  numerous  images  scattered 
about,  mixed  with  large  fragments  of  hewn  stone.  *  On  a  more 
minute  examination  of  this  plain/  says  Mr.  Raffles,  ^  traces  of  the 
site  of  nearly  four  hundred  temples  were  discovered,  having  broad 
and  extensive  streets,  or  roads,  running  between  them  at  right 
angles/ 

Mr.  Raffles  states  his  reasons  for  sjuppositig  that  these  numerous 
temples  must  have  been  constructed  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  Devanagari  characters  on  the 
inscription  found  at  Brambinan  are  recognized  by  Mr.  Wilkins  to 
,  be  such  as  were  in  use  on  the  continent  of  Hindostan,  about  eight 
or  nine  hundred  years  ago. — When  the  followers  of  Boudh  were 
persecuted  by  the  Bra  m ins,  they  spread  their  arts  and  their  reli-* 
gion  over  the  eastern  archipelago,  where  they  might  ^ill  have 
flourished  if  the  intolerant  spirit  of  proselytismhad  not  forced  upon 
the  islanders  the  faith  of  Mahomet  with  ^re  and  sword. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Raffles,  of  whose  elaborate, 
volumes  we  have  scarcely  been  able  to  skim  the  surface:  the 
mass  and  variety  of  matter  which  he  has  there  brought  together 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  search  them  in  vain  for  apy  specie» 
of  information  respecting  Java,  while  whatever  is  found,  may  be 
depended  on  as  strictly  authentic ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  repeating 
that  a  better  arrangement  of  the  materials  would  have  saved  the 
necessity  of  many  repetitions,  and  considerably  reduced  the  size  of 
the  work.  In  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  island, 
Mr.  Raffles^s  conduct  has  been  above  all  praise;  the  East  India 
Company  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  better  servant;  the  Javanese 
cannot  hope  to  find  again  so  good  a  friend.  By  the  abolition  of 
forced  services  and  arbitrary  and  vexatious  imposts,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a.  moderate  and  equitable  land-tax,  the  commerce 
and  the  agriculture  of  the  island  so  rapidly  improved,  that  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  received  in  three  years,  from  1812  to  1815, 
was  18,810,149  Java  rupees,  while  the  amount  of  the  preceding 
three  years,  under  the  extortions  practised  by  Marshal  Daendels, 
who  '  placed  himself  above  the  usual  formalities,  and  disregarded 
every  law,'  was  no  more  than  8,425,765  rupees:  the  expenditure^ 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  proportionably  great. 

Art.  IV.     Comic  Dramas^  in  Three  Acts.    By  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  Author  of  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  &c.  &c.    London. 
1S17. 
'T'HE  late  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Preface  to 
-*>    this  work,  advised  Miss  Edgeworth  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  the 
composition  of  comedy.     Report  adds  that  the  novel  of  Belinda 
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was  the  perforonance,  whence  he  derived  so  high  aa  opinion  of  his 
countrywoman^s  talents.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  an  attempt  in  that  walk  of  literature  which 
he  himself  adorned :  yet  the  attempt  might  fail  without  much  im* 

Station  on  his  sagacity^  and  without  discredit  to  the  genius  of. 
iss  Edgeworth.  His  judgment  must  have  proceeded  upon  ana* 
logics  somewhat  remote,  the  exact  value  of  which  he  was,  perhaps, 
not  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  estimate.  He  read  some  of  the  scenes 
of  Belinda  with  a  pleasure  not  unlike  that  which  comedy  imparts ; 
and  hence  he  inferred,  that  thc^  talents  which  produced  them  might 
be  exerted  with  success  in  a  new  direction.  The  pleasure  which 
we  derive  from  a  novel  hears,  indeed,  in  its  general  character,  a  re- 
semblance to  that  which  the  drama  gives ;  vet  each  has  peculiar  tints 
to.  distinguish  it,  and  is  excited  by  appropriate  means.  We  shall 
briefly  trace  the  general  similarity  and  the  specific  differences :  as,  in 
.attempting  to  detail  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  judgment  and 
the  causes  of  his  mistake,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  diminish  the 
surprize  which  many  may  be  disposed  to  feel,  at  finding  that  the 
l^ork  now  before  us  cannot  claim,  among  the  productions  of  the 
comic  drama,  a  rank  corresponding  to  that  which  is  held  by  some 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  tales  in  their  proper  department. 

Many  have  framed  ingenious  speculations  concerning  the  sources 
of  the  delight  which  we  receive  from  compositions  that  represent 
Sk  series  of  fictitious  adventures,  and  concerning  the  reasons  why  this 
is  more  lively,  and  felt  more  generally,  than  the  satisfaction  imparted 
by  the  truth  of  history.  Some*  have  looked  upon  it  as  an  effect  of 
the  weakness  and  degeneracy  of  our  nature,  which,  too  grovelling  to 
relis)i  the  majestic  loveliness  of  truth,  surrenders  itself  a  willing 
captive  to  the  meretricious  allurements  of  fiction.  Othersf ,  of  a 
better  and  a  loftier  school,  have  told  us  that  the  soul,  tired  with  the 
(lull  uniformity  of  life,  disgusted  with  the  tameness  of  real  characters 
and  events  so  disproportionate  to  its  exalted  nattu^  and  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  its  final  destination,  rejoices  to  escape  into  the  rqpons  of 
fancy,  where  it  can  luxuriate  in  ever-varying  combinations,  and 
spratify  its  high  aspirings  by  the  contemplation  of  personages  rich 
in  the  assemblage  of  ail  possible  perfections.  The  true  sources  J" 
of  the  pleasure  derived  from  fictitious  narratives  and  dramatic  com-* 
positions,  are  our  sympathy  with  the  feelings,  and  our  curiosity  con^ 
ceming  the  fate  of  the  persons  introduced  to  our  notice.  ^  Why  the 
exercise  of  sympathy  is  agreeable,  why  the  sentiment  as  well  as  th« 
gratification  of  curiosity  is  accompanied  with  pleasant  emotions^  we 
do  not  stop  to  inquire.    It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  facts  are  cer* 

*  Beattie  in  hU  Essay  on  Fable  and  Romance,  and  many  otbfn. 
t  Lord  fiacon,  &c. 
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tain,  and  that  they  account  for  the  satisfaction  which  a  well  writtea 
tsUe  or  drama  diffuses  through  us. 

The  pleasure  of  sympathy  and  that  of  curiosity  have  so  little" 
mutual  dependence,  that  a  work  may  communicate  the  one  with 
scarcely  any  intermixture  of  the  others  But  our  participation  in 
passions  delineated  soon  begins  to  flag,  unless  we  are  enlivened  by 
a  series  of  critical  situations ;  while  the  inlerest  awakened  by  a  well 
connected  succession  of  adventures,  where  we  are  not  led  into  the 
feelings  of  the  characters,  is  not  much  superior  to  that  which  we 
sometimes  take  in  the  solution  of  a  riddle  or  the  disentanglement  of 
a  puzzle.  The  two  species  of  delight  should,  therefore,  be  coii^ 
Jbined,  though  in  the  united  effect  either  may  prevail  over  its  fellow. 
^  In  the  tale,  curiosity  generally  predominates ;  but  sympathy  in  the 
^  drama ;  which,  however,  on  the  modem  stage  borrows  more  aid 
from  the  artifice  of  the  plot,  than  the  example  of  antiquity  would 
authorize.  The  tales  first  relished  iu  the  nursery  are  generally  mere, 
tissues  of  strange  adventures ;  to  this  class  of  fictions,  narratives 
which  deal  in  the  terrific  for  the  most  part  succeed.  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  romances  usually  become  favourites  with  us  at  an  early  age : 
the  uncommonness  of  the  transactions  keeps  us  in  suspense  for  the 
result;  the  scenes  delineated  are  such  as  inspire  terror;  and  terror 
is  a  passion  which  we  are  soon  capable  of  feeling.  In  the  progress 
of  years  the  whole  train  of  our  affections  and  passions  is  developed. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  we  derive  much  delight  from  the  lively 
exhibition  of  their  workings. 

Jf,  from  the  pleasure  itself,  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  means 
by  which  it  is  imparted,  we  shall  find  a  wide  difference  between 
the  drama  and  fictitious  narrative.  The  novelist  leads  us  thi;ough 
ft  long  and  varied  series  of  critical  situations,  where  new  soar<:es  of 
interest  are  continually  opening,  and  where  one  perplexing  in- 
tricacy is  no  sooner  removed  than  another  appears.  As  he  is  at 
liberty  to  enumerate  every  incident,  his  story  is  followed  with  eascj, 
by  tbe  reader*  He  is  under  no  limitation  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  characters  introduced,  except  what  is  imposed  by  the  neces- 
•ity  of  avoiding  confusion;  nor  does  he  need  to  be  very  scrupulous 
as  to  the  time  during  which  the  same  actors  may  continue  to  oc^- 
cupy  his  page.  In  painting  the  emotions  of  his  personages,  he  may 
avail  himself  of  an  infinite  diversity  of  situations  to  bring  into  vieir 
a  corresponding  diversity  of  shades  in  disposition  and  feeling.  He 
has  no  peculiar  difficulties  of  style  to  overcome ;  and  can  give  va^ 
riety  to  his  work  by  making  it  narrative  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
throwing  it  into  the  dramatic  form. 

In  the  drama  the  case  is  otherwise.  Here  the  action  must  con?- 
sist  of  a  much  smaller  number  of  psuts  th^n  fictitious  nairalive 
admits ;  so  that  in  adhering  to  the  unity  requisite  in  tbe  construc- 
tion 
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tion  of  tlie  fable,  w^  are  deprived  of  the  mesms  of  holding  curiosity 
in  iiuspepse  by  that  rqpiousness  of  incident  which  so  frequently  charms 
in  t|ie  novel.  Add  to  this,  thut  in  proportion  as  we  succeed  ill 
reducing  tlie  plot  to  a  proper  state  of  simplicity,  we  increase  the 
labour  of  inventing  a  succession  of  adventures  which  may  unravel  the 
story  and  fill  up  the  duration  which  custom  has  prescribed  to  legiti- 
mate comedy.  From  this  difficulty  Miss  Edgeworth  has,  in  part,  es- 
ciiped  by  the  form  of  her  dramas.  We  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with 
aucb  an  arrangement;  for  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  a  work,  be- 
cause it  is  not  diflferent  from  what  it  professes  to  be.  Yet  we  may 
be  flowed  to  hint,  that  a  play  in  tliree  acts  in  not  a  work  of  the 
same  difficulty,  or  of  the  same  merit  with  one  in  five :  and  that,  not 
on  account  of  its  shortness,  but  because,  less  incident  being  requi- 
site, less  skill  is  necessary  in  framing  the  plot. 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  fable,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  task  of  the  dramatic  writer  becomes  much 
more  arduous  than  the  composition  of  a  fictitious  narrative.  The 
nove^list  can  accompany  his  hero  through  long  periods  of  months 
^nd  years ;  and,  when  the  convenience  of  his  story  prompts,  can 
transfer  him  from  one  kingdom  into  another.  The  drama  has 
much  narrower  limits.  The  strict  unities  of  time  and  place  may, 
DO  doubt,  be  dispensed  with.  Hiat  there  shall  be  no  change  of 
place,  and  that  the  duration  of  the  action  shall  not  much  exceed 
the  time  of  representation,  are  restrictions  which  load  the  writer 
with  heavy  incumbrances,  without  any  adequate  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  tlie  spectator.  But  good  reasons  may  be  assigned  why, 
during  the  same  act,  the  place  should  not  be  supposed  to  be 
changed,  nor  any  time  to  elapse  beyond  what  is  occupied  in  the  ex- 
hibition. From  the  rule,  even  when  thus  modified,  the  custom  of 
the  English  theatre  allows  Sf)me  further  relaxation.  We  are  often^ 
in  the  course  of  the  same  act,  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  a 
removal  which,  for  the  most  part,  implies  a  longer  lapse  of  time 
than  what  is  actually  spent  in  shifting  the  scenes.  Yet  after 
every  indulgence,  the  limitations  which  still  remain  operate  like  so 
ma^y  new  conditions  introduced  into  an  algebraical  problem  and 
render  a  higher  degree  of  genius  requisite  in  the  writer.  This  is 
not  all.  In  tl^  drama  a  hero  can  seldom  be  trusted  alone  upoa 
the  stage  for  any  length  of  time.  A  soliloquy  is  always  dangerous, 
because  it  is  generally  a  tiresome  expedient  for  telling  the  audience 
something  which  could  not  be  inserted  in  the  dialogue.  It  can  go 
no  farther  than  the  expression  of  the  feelings  which  agitate  the 
bos@(Di  of  the  speaker,  and  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  substitute  foe 
the  chorus  of  the  ancients.  The  novelist,  on  the  contrary,  can  fix 
<mr  attention  by  a  series  of  incidents  into  which  only  one  personage 
is  introdiiced*    Of  this  solitary  iiature  are  many  of  die  most  pow** 
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tttvl  passages  of  fictitious  narratives. '  The  novelist  has  likewise 
the  advantage  of  leading  us  by  degrees  from  adventure  to  adven- 
ture ;  while  the  drama  is  compelled  to  seize  affairs  in  their  crisis, 
and  to  resign  all  the  interest  which  would  be  raised  by  contemplat- 
ing the  gradation  of  minute  circumstances  from  which  they  origi- 
nate. Indeed  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  dramatic  art, 
is  to  contrive  means  of  explaining  what  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  work  will  not  allow  to  be  exhibited.  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the  reasons  which  prove 
that  in  the  drama  the  due  conduct  of  the  plot  is  a  much  more  ar-« 
duous  undertaking  than  in  the  tale.  Who  is  .there  that  cannot  re- 
collect in  the  novek  which  he  has  read,  a  multitude  of  interesting 
scenes,  which  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  introduce  into  any 
composition  thrown  into  the  form  that  suits  the  stage  ? 

If  the  language  of  the  novelist  flows  in  a  clear,  untroubled  stream, 
he  escapes  without  condemnation.  But  from  comedy  peculiar  ex- 
cellences of  style  are  demanded ;  and  these,  too,  excellences  of  no 
easy  attainment — what  they  are,  will  be  better  learned  from  Terence 
and  Moli^re,  than  from  the  vagueness  of  indefinite  description.  In 
general  terms  we  can  only  say,  that  the  dialogue  should  be  concise, 
energetic,  and  sprightly;  that  it  ought  to  be  suggested  by  present 
circumstances,  and  unpolluted  by  that  snappish  flippancy  which  is 
too  often  mistaken  for  the  playfulness  of  the  comic  muse ;  that  wit 
is  rather  a  becomii^  ornament  to  it  than  an  indispensable  requisite, 
and  should  be  so  diffused  as  to  enliven  every  part,  without  degene- 
rating, as  in  Congreve's  scenes,  into  continual  repartee. 

Thus  widely  do  (lie  paths  of  the  novelist  and  the  dramatic  writer 
diverge,  though  at  first  they  appear  nearly  to  coincide.  Hie  result 
is,  that  scarcely  any  author  has  pursued  both  tracks  with  eminent 
success.  Who  now  reads  '  Love  and  Du^  Reconciled,'  the  novel 
with  which  Congreve  commenced  his  literary  career  i  Arundel, 
Henry,  John  of  Lancaster,  bring  no  additional  honours  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  West  Indian  and  the  Fashionable  Lover.  Smollet  has 
written  little  for  the  theatre,  but  that  little  excites  no  wish  for 
more.  Even  Fielding's  genius  fails  him^  when  he  attempts  drama- 
tic composition.  The  literature  of  France  resembles,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  literature  of  England :  it  boasts  of  no  comic  writers  who 
produced  good  novels,  of  no  distinguished  novelists  who  added  to 
the  wealth  of  their  national  drama.  Marmontel  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  expected  to  hold  a  respectable  rank  in  both  classes ;  for 
he  composed  his  tales  with  an  express  view  to  the  theatre,  select- 
ing for  his  subjects  foibles  which  had  not  been  touched  upon  by 
McJi^re,  and  which  he  thought  capable  of  being  moulded  into  a 
shape  suited  to  the  9tagp.  Yet  the  general  opinion  is,  that  his  plays 
possess  little  merit.  Aniexception  seeaMf^aod  only  seems,  to  pre- 
sent 
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sent  itself  in  the  person  of  Voltaire,  who  has  written  both  comedie* 
and  tales,  to  which  the  light  graces  of  his  style,  aided  by  the  popu* 
larity  of  his  name,  have  given  some  currency.  But  his  comedies  are^ 
in  general,  very  flimsy  performances,  unworthy  of  the  genius  that 
produced  Zaire ;  and  his  tales  are  not  so  much  pictures  of  life  and 
manners,  as  satirical  exposures  and  misrepresentations  of  what  tha 
author  conceived  (in  many  cases  wickedly  and  foolishly  conceived) 
to  be  prevalent  errors  in  morak,  philosophy,  and  politics. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  delineate  the  difference  between  th# 
class  of  compositions  to  which  the  present  work  belongs,  and  thoise 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  produced  formerly ;  because  many  may  be 
surprized  that  a  writer,  whose  novels  are  read  with  mingled  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  should  have  given  to  the  world  dramas  of  no 
higher  merit  than  the  three  contained  in  the  volume  now  before  us. 
The  first  and  the  last  are  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  delineation 
of  Irish  characters.  The  Two  Guardians,  which  is  the  second  in 
order,  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  fashionable  society  of 
London.  We  shall,  therefore,  begin  with  it;  because  it  refers  to 
originals  with  which  many  of  our  readers  have  an  acquaintance 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  estimate  the  merits  of  the  imitation. 

Mr.  St.  Albans,  a  young  West  Indian  of  large  fortune  and  ar- 
dent character,  is  a  ward  of  Lord  Courtington  and  Mr.  Onslow. 
Which  of  the  two  shall  be  acting  guardian  is  left  to  the  determina- 
tion of  his  mother,  Mrs.  St.  Albans.  Lady  Courtington  is  eager 
Aat  the  preference  may  be  given  to  her  husband,  principally  with 
a  view  to  ensnare  St.  Albans  into  marriage  with  her  dai^hter  Ju- 
liana, an  unfeeling  beau^,  rich  in  all  the  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments of  fashion,  as  well  as  in  all  the  follies  and  minor  vices  of 
female  dissipation.  The  first  act  opens  with  a  soliloquy  of  one  of 
Lady  Courtington's  footmen,  who  afterwards  enters  into  conversa- 
tion with  Blagrave  the  coachman.  We  are  next  transported  to  the- 
drawing-room,  where  we  are  entertained  with  some  reflections  from 
Juliana,  followed  by  a  dialogue  between  her  and  her  brother,  illus- 
trative of  the  education,  character,  and  designs  of  both.  To  this 
succeeds  a  scene  between  St.  Albans  and  his  black  servant  Quaco, 
which  exhibits  to  us  the  affectionate  simplicity  of  the  negro,  and 
the  warm,  unsuspecting  generosity  of  his  master.  The  second  act 
opens  with  a  dance  in  Lady  Courtington's  drawing-room.  Juliana 
is,  of  course,  St.  Albans's  partner,  and,  aided  by  her  mother,  plays 
•ff  her  artifices  against  him  with  apparent  success.  The  foot- 
man enters  with  solicitations  from  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  the  widowed 
mother  of  a  starving  family,  for  the  payment  of  money  due  to 
her  on  account  of  lessons  in  music.  The  purchase  of  some  arti- 
£cial  flowers  does  not  permit  Juliana  to  send  her  more  than  one 
pound:   but  m  the  next  scene>  Quaco,  moved  by  her  sorrows, 
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drops  privftt^Iy  itito  h^t  tasket  a  purse  of  gold  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  master.  Mr.  Onslow  is  now  introduced  to  US, 
and,  in  consequence  of  assurances  from  Lady  Courting  ton  of  the 
ibsenee  of  bis  ward's  mother/  is  preparing  to  depart,  when  MrSi 
fet.  Albans,  who  has  been  informed  of  his  visit  by  Quaco,  makes 
her  appearance.  To  counteract  Onslow's  influence.  Lady  Court* 
ii^ton  affects  to  be  thrown  into  hysterics:  but  no  decision  is 
adopted  except  that  the  choice  of  a  guardian  shall  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  young  man  himself.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  third  act,  after  some  conversation  between  the  coachmart 
imd  the  footman,  St.  Albans  and  young  Conrtington  ride  out  toge- 
ther, the  former  mounted  on  a  blemished  and  unsound  horse,  which 
his  friend  wishes  to  sell  to  him.  Next  we  are  entertained  by  k 
conversation  between  Juliana  and  her  mother,  which  is  interrupted 
by  intelligence  that  St.  Albans  has  met  with  a  dangerolis  accident 
in  consequence  of  his  horse  having  fallen.  The  last  scene  is  in 
Mrs.  Beauchamp's  house,  whither  St.  Albans  has  been  Carried,  and 
where  it  is  ascertained  that  he  has  received  no  serious  injury.  Ju- 
liana and  her  mother  arrive;  amid  their  inquiries  and  congratu- 
lations Mrs.  Beauchamp  enters,  and,  under  a  persuasion  that  the 
pUrse  v<?hich  she  has  just  found  in  her  basket,  must  have  been  put 
there  by  order  of  Juliana,  returns  her  ardent  thanks  to  her  supposed 
benefactress.  The  young  lady,  without  disclaiming  tlie  good  deed, 
^feems  to  slirink  from  the  warm  acknowledgments  of  gratitude. 
But  the  sight  of  the  purse  discovers  to  St.  Albans  that  Quaco  must 
have  been  the  giver:  and  this  detection  proving  the  worthlessness 
of  the  daughter,  as  the  misfortune  of  the  horse  showed  the  roguery 
df  the  son,  he  suppresses  the  rising  passion  which  the  arts  of  Ju- 
liana had  kindled,  and  chuses  Onslow  for  his  guardian. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  fable,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
Jl^lot  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  The  first  act  contains  not  a  single 
incident  which  tends  to  further  the  final  issue,  except  that  St.  Albans 
gives  Quaco  a  purse  of  gold.  The  second  act  drops  this  purse  into 
Mrs.  Beauchamp's  basket :  the  only  other  use  which  any  part  of 
the  act  serves,  is  to  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  personages  of  the 
drama.  The  third  act  is  somewhat  more  bustling ;  for  in  it  St. 
Albans  meets  with  his  fall,  and  detects  the  heartlessnesS  of  Juliatia. 
The  plot,  therefore,  is  deficient  in  what  should  constitute  its  most 
essential  quality,  abundance  of  incident;  and  this  deficiency,  of 
itself  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  piece,  is  aggravated  by  the  loose 
and  unartificial  connection  of  the  scenes. 

We  subjoin  the  opening  of  the  drama. 

'  Pop,  (Reads)  **  Wants  a  situation  as  footman, — young  man  unde- 
niable good  character." — "  Wants  a  situation  as  own  man." — "  Own 
tean  and  butler — character  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny — honesty  and 
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fldbriety.'' — Some  lotir  fellow. — "  No  objection  to  look  after  a  horse,  oY 
to  go  iHShiud  a  carriage,  no  objection  to  town  or  country/*  (Risings 
tiroits  the  paper  frmn  him,) — "  No  objection!" — Now  this  is  the  wiy 
IKiasters  and  mistresses  is  spoilt  and  set  up  by  these  pitiful,  famishing, 
iout  of  place  rascals,  that  makes  no  objection  to  nothing. — Well,  thank 
tnj  stars  and  myself,  I'm  none  of  your  wants-a-^sitiation  scrubs. 

Enter  Blagrave. 

Bla.  How  are  you,  Mr.  Popkin  ? — Do  you  know  where  is  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  or  Mr.  St.  Albans  ? 

^op.     Not  I. — I  reckoned  they  was  in  the  stable  with  you. 

Bfe.  No,  they  ha'n't  been  wi'  me  yet,  and  I  must  see  master,  about 
Bis  horse  Cacafogo. 

Pop,  Harkee,  Blag. ! — a  word  with  you. — (Holding  out  his  hand.) 
^Tonch  there,  Blag. — Shake  hands  upon  it, — draw  together,  Coachy,  and 
we  two  will  have  it  all  our  own  way,  above  and  below  stairs. 

Bla.    They  say  these  St.  Albans's  is  rolling  in  gold. 

Fop»  Aye,  quite  a  West  Indian  nabob,  that  the  mother  has  brought 
over  to  us  here  for  edication. 

Bla,  And  we'll  teach  him  a  thing  or  two. — If  he  puts  up  his  horses 
with  us,  there  will  be  fine  doings,  I  warrant.  ^ 

Pop.  And  there'll  be  a  brave  match  for  Miss  Juliana  in  due  course: 
and  meantime  he  and  our  Mr.  Beauchamp  will  be  cutting  a  fine  dash 
about  town,  for  this  minor's  to  have,  a  swinging  allowance — may  play 
away  as  he  pleases,  if  my  lord's  acting  guardian  — ^This  guardianship 
will  be  a  pretty  penny,  I  warrant,  in  my  lord's  pocket,  wlfto,  between 
you  and  I,  wants  a  ready  penny  as  bad  as  any  one  man  in  the  house  of 
Lords,  or  Commons  either. 

Bla.  Then  that's  a  bold  word,  Pop,  but  I  believe  you're  not  much 
out : — the  turf  for  that. — When's  my  lord  to  be  up  from  Newmarket  ? 

Pop.  I  can't  say — they  expect  him  to-day ;  and  for  sartin,  I  know 
my  lady's  on  thorns  till  he  comes,  for  fear  this  young  heir  should  slip 
through  their  fingers.'-^pp.  141 — 144. 

Here  we  liave  little. of  the  character  of  genuine  comedy.  Such 
conversation  may,  doubtless,  be  ex  pec  tec}  from  coachmen  and  ioot- 
men,  but  does  not  deserve  to  be  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Misfe 
Edgewortb,  *  Nothing,'  says  Johnson,  *  can  please  long  and  please 
many,  but  just  delineations  of  general  nature.'  Grammatical  inac- 
tniracies  t>aint  neither  character  nor  passion :  they  are  proofs  merely 
of  ignorance  and  want  of  education.  They  give  no  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  and  therefore  a  writer  of  taste  should  reject  them ;  they  are 
ft  W6t*k  of  no  difficulty,  and  therefore  a  writer  of  talents  should 
tekfepise  them. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  drama  contains  any  passages  mor<5 
^art  br  more  elegant  than  the  following. 

*  Jul.  My  mamma  si^hs,  and  says,  in  her  moralizing  tone,  "  Beauty 
is  such  a  dangerous  thing  for  young  girls," — that  it  ought  to  be  kept  only 
for  old  women,  I  suppose.     Then  while  she  is  dressing  me — no,  whife 
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she  is  di'Qssing  herself,  she  is  so  sentimental  about  it, — ''  My  dear  Ju- 
liana, (mmkkmga  sentimental  toncyj  one  must  be  at  the  trouble  of 
dressing,  because^  one  must  sacrifice  to  appearances  in  this  world ;  but 
I  value  only  the  graces  of  the  mind."  Yes,  mamma, — ffl*  if  spok€» 
aside j)  that's  the  reason  you  are  rouging  yourself. — (In  the  mothe/s' 
tone,)  "  Beauty  after  all  is  such  a  transient  flower." — ^^  So  I  see^ 
mamma" — (she  starts,)  Mercy! — here's  mamma  coming! — I  must  be 
found  practising. — (Begins  to  play  a  serious  kssonj 
Enter  Beauchamp. 

Beau,    Practising,  Ju ! — Practising  for  ever! — What  a  bore ! 

Jul.  La !  brother,  you  frightened  me  so ! — I  thought  it  was  mamma, 
and  after  all  'tis  only  you. 

Beau,  Only  me !  That's  a  good  one ! — Cool !  faith.—  But  come  here 
now,  Ju ;  if  you've  any  taste,  admire  me,  just  as  I  stand ! — from  top  to 
toe  !  —all  the  go !— .  Hey  ? 

Jul,     No,  this  thing  about  your  neck  is  horrid — I'll  make  it  right. 

Beau.     Hands  off! — not  for  your  life. 

Jul.    As  you  please ;  but  I  assure  you,  yon  are  all  wrong. 

Beau.    All  right 

Jul.    At  Eton,  may  be,  but  not  in  Lon'on,  I  can  tell  you. 

Beau.  You  cvin  tell  me! — and  how  should  you  know,  when  you  are 
not  out  yetV 

'  Jul.  You  have  no  notion  what  I  have  been  going  through  all  this 
time  here  at  home  in  this  course  df  education— a  master  for  every  hour^ 
and  sometimes  two  in  one  hour. 

Beau.  Faith,  that*s  too  bad ! — to  set  'em  riding  double  on  your 
hours !— But  why  didn't  ye  kick,  or  take  a  sulk,  or  grow  rusty^  as  Bla- 
jgrave  says  ? 

Jul.  No  use  in  kicking. — Sulky  I  was,  as  ever  I  could  be,  but  thea 
somehow  they  coaxed  and  flattered  me  out  of  it. 

Beau.  Aye,  flattery  ! — not  a  woman  or  a  girl  that  ever  was  bom  can 
stand  flattery,  so  they  had  you  there,  Ju ! — Hey  ?— and  the  bear  that 
Bas  danced,  is  in  chains  for  ever.   * 

Jul.  That  18  the  misery !  Oh,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Popkin,  who 
taught  9ne  to  slip  out  of  my  chains,  I  must  have  died  of  the  conine- 
nent. 

Bea¥.  Famous  wife  you'll  make,  Ju! — Capital  hand  youll  be  at 
bamboozling  ^  husband,  when  you've  had  such  practice. 

Jul.  La!  now  don't  you  say  that,  Beauchamp— don't  you  say  that, 
or  you'll  make  the  young  men  afraid  of  me. 

Beau.    Well,  I  won't  tell  St.  Albans.'— pp.  147—152. 

These  ei^tracts  can  claim  no  merit  of  a  very  high  kind;  but  tfaey 
are,  at  least,  lively.  It  must  likewise  be  admitted  that  two  of  the 
subjects  which  furnish  a  great  part  of  the  dialogue  of  this  drama,  we 
mean  the  fashionable  mode  of  educating  girls,  aud  the  schemes  of 
mothers  to  promote  the  marriage  of  their  daughters,  seem  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  being  wrought  into  a  form  proper  for  the  stage. 
They  wpuld  sujpply  v^  fi^^ulous  situations,  9s  ^ell  as  most  in-^ 
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structive  lessons,  aud  unfortunately  for  private  happiness  apd  public 
morals,  the  perversion  of  character  to  which  they  refer  abounds  sq 
much  in  real  life,  that  the  dramatic  writer  would  find  no  lack  of 
'originals  from  which  his  imagination  might  derive  proper  materials. 
We  shall  pass  more  cursorily  over  the  two  remaining  dramas.  ^ 
They  are  occupied  chiefly  with  delineations  of  peculiarities  of  Irish 
country  life,  that  do  not  add  much  to  those  amusing  pictures  which 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  drawn  in  some  of  her  earlier  works.     In 

*  Love  and  Law/  she  introduces  to  us  an  Irish  grazier,  Macbride 
by  nanie,  with  his  son  Philip,  and  his  daughter  Honor.  In  his 
neighbourhood  lives  Catty  Rooney,  now  in  a  situation  npt  more 
exalted  than  Macbride,  but  proud  of  her  descent  from  Irish  kings, 
and  furious  in  animosity  against  the  grazier  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
conceming  a  small  extent  of  bog.  In  spite  of  these  direful  feuds^ 
Randal  Rooney,  Catty's  son,  loves  and  is  loved  by  Honor ;  but 
their  mutual  passion  is  opposed  by  their  respective  relations.  Iq 
the  vicinity  lives  Gerald  O'Blaney,  a  distillier,  in  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, with  an  outward  show  of  wealth,  who  wishing,  partly 
from  avarice,  partly  from  passion,  to  marry  Honor,  employs  his 
servant  Pat  Coxe  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  the  Roonies  against 
the  Macbrides.  A  falsehood,  propagated  by  Coxe,  gives  rise  to  ^ 
battle  between  the  two  parties  at  a  neigh  bouring  fair.  The  Roonies 
are  routed,  and  appear  before  Justice  Carver,  to  invoke  from  tb^ 
law  that  vengeance  which  violence  had  failed  to  obtain.  The  ex- 
amination before  the  magistrate  is  painted  in  very  lively  colgjurs^ 
The  result  of  it  is,  that  the  complaint  of  the  Roonies  is  dismissed, 
and  that  the  lies  of  Pat  Coxe  are  detected.  Catty  is  then  convinced 
that  she  has  been  in  the  wrong ;  and,  by  what  startled  us  as  rather 
too  sudden  a  transformation  of  character,  renounces  her  feud,  to- 
gether with  her  claim  to  the  long  contested  piece  of  bog.  The 
<union  of  Randal  and  Honor  is  the  consequence.  The  character^ 
are  sufficiently ,  diversified,  and  drawn  with  considerable  force* 
Carver  is  perhaps  loaded  with  a  superfluous  quantity  of  stupidity;^ 

*  I  protest,*  says  he  on  one  occasion,  where  he  means  to  express  his 
deep  sympathy  with  the  feeUngs  of  those  around  him,  '  I  protest 
that  it  almost  makes  me  blow  my  nose.'  It  would  be  absurd  to 
criticise  minutely  the  dialogue  of  a  piece,  in  which  Mrs.  Carver  is 
the  only  person  who  speaks  English;  for  we  cannot  give  that  epi- 
.thet  to  die  jargon  uttered  by  her  husband :  yet  the  language  of 
some  of  the  personages  is  occasionally  unnatural.  *  By  all  the 
jHide  of  man  and  vanity  of  woman'  is  a  very  pretty  antithetical 
oath  for  the  uneducated  son  of  an  Irish  grazier !  O'Blaney.is  re^ 
presented  as  a  man  of  ingenuity,  but  his  ingenuity  is  all  exerted  in 
puns  and  metaphors.  He  te^Us  us  that  it  is  a  troublesome  oc- 
;Cupati<Hi  ^,to  take  the  inventory  of  your  stock,  when  you  are  re- 
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^ucca  tb  iifvicttt  fte  stock  hs^f/  attfl  Mi  a  diatiUftr  tm  never  tfe 
dejected,  *  because  he  has  bhvays  proof  spirits/  He  is^itlte  thb 
Catiline  of  distillers  and  loves  the  datiget  Of  fraud  for' its  own  sake. 
'  I'd  desire  lio  better  sport,  (he  says;)  than  to  'hear  the  Whole  paA 
(of  excisemen)  in'ftill  cry  after  nkj,  ttnd  I  dodblitig  and  doubKiig, 
and  safe  at  my  form  at  last,  with  you,  Pat,  itiy  precious,  to  drag 
*ihe^berring  overthe  ground  previous  to  the  hunt,  to  di^tradtthfe 
%cent  and  defy  the  nose  of  the  dogs/ 

'  ^hc  Rose  and  Shamrock'  contains  many  passages,  Whidh  will 
Ite  read  -^ith  interest  by  those  who  are  partial  to  picttires  a(  the 
ruder  classes  of  Iriih  society.  The  interior  of  an  Wh  kin,— flife 
ihoughtfess,  drtitiken,  yet  crafty  innkeeper,— the  affectiiion  und  co^ 
tjuetry  of  his'ha(lf-edacated  daughter, — the  active  good  nature  tifAfe 
«Jervant^-aref  delinedted  with  no  small  vivacity.  The  SeMdhnMil 
lAnB  the  Engliftman,  v^ho  are  introduced,  are  •very  good  alwl 'veiy 
didl:  they  are  evidently  drawn  according  to  an  vSbiXtfAi  ndtion 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  formed  Of  the  respective  national' c*fft^ 
racters  of  England  and  Scotland' and  not  from  an  actual  survey '6f 
individuals,  'fhe  plot  is  meagre  and  Inlpei^fect.  On  the  style* we 
have  the  same  remark  to  mate  las  on  '  ^Love  'and  La^v,'— Aat  tht 
tlialogue  is,  for  the  mo^t* part,  not  Engliih,  but,  if  we  may  use  the 
^fexpres^ioii,  An]^lo-Iriih.  This,  however,  wenre  as  ^r  from  noting 
irs^a  faiilt,  as  from 'blammg  the  Scottish  dialect  in  thfe  *  Takes  oiwj 
Landlord.'  ^fhe  coat-se  violations  of  grammar,  which  we  cow- 
-demned  in  the  'Two  GKiardiarts,' H>y no mearia stand  upon thesanie 
footing:  for,'ftrit,  national  peculiarities  of  dialect  are  essential  to 
ti'faithftil  representation  df  national  mtlimers,  or  at  least,  add  much 
*fo  its  force;  \vhereas  the  -gross  vnlgaritres  df  the  lowest  of  thfe 
tabWe  ean  never  give  a  dramatic  pi(iture  any  new  power  of  plea9- 
ing ;  and  secondly,  it  woiHd  bedbsurd  toput  pure  English  into  the 
taotlth  oPCitty  Rooney,  or  an  irish  boor;  but  by  no  means  so  to 
make  Lady  Courtington's  smart  footmen  speftk  with  tolerable  cor^ 
rectneSs. 

The  sketch  which  "we  have  given  of  this  work  Bnd  our  esitfatts 
from  it,  will  probably  mduce  our  readersto  conclude,  that  it  •!«  a 
t)ook  which  may'beread  with  amusement  and  w^iich  yet  does  tiot 
tiemand  gTieat  praise.  Miss  Edgeworth^has' too  much  good  sense 
to  write  ill,  though  she  has  not  the  peculiar  tatent  vvhidi  dramatic 
composition  retjuires.  The'  rarity  of  this  talent  is  truly  wondetful. 
We  cannot  ascribe  it  to  poverty  of  genius  in  the  present  age.  in 
the  walks  both  of  science  and  of  imagination' we  can- boast  of  men, 
^hom  any  country  and  any  period  might  be  proud  to  ckim. 
[Neither  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  uninteresting  nature  ef  the  study : 
for  if  any  mental  employment  is  its  own  reward,  it  must  be  that  of 
fixing  in  permanent' colours  the  fleeting' fbttied^ of  inankind.   Is  tbea 
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the  comic  drama  a  field  where  silccess  is  scantily  recortipensed  f 
Far  otherwise  :  few  productions  of  getiius  haTe  been  more  liberally 
rewarded  than  comedies  of  superior  merit.  Or  shall  we  say  that 
preceding  authors  have  anticipated  us,  or  that  no  foibles  adapted 
to  the  stage  remain  for  us  to  delineate?  Such  an  opinion  would 
rather  be  a  cause  of  future  sterility  than  an  explanation  of  that 
which  exists ;  and  might  have  been  maintained  before  the  time  of 
Murphy,  Cumberland,  and  Sheridan,  as  plausibly  as  at  this  mo- 
tnent.  If  we  can  imagine  that  the  few  good  comedies  in  the 
English  language  have  exposed  ajl  the  laughable  frailties  of  our 
nature,  which  could  mstruct  and  amuse  upon  the  stage,  we  must 
be  persuaded  that  mankind  are  more  exempt  from  weaknesses  than 
any  moralist  has  hitherto  taught.  We  have  indeed  been  told  that 
the  progress  of  education,  the  extensive  intercourse  of  all  classes  of 
men  with  each  other,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth,  bavfe 
removed  those  peculiarities  which  comedy  delights  to  trace*  Some 
peculiarities  may  have  been  thus  removed,  but  others  have  been 
produced :  such  circumstances  may  alter  outward  manners,  but 
cannot  diminish  the  variety  of  human  passions  and  interests. — But 
this  is  not  a  point  to  be  lightly  discussed :  and  we  shall  find  other 
opportunities  of  returning  to  the  subject. 


-1.    Statements   respecting  the  East   India   College^ 
Appeal  to  Facts,  in  refutation  of  the  Charges  lately 


Art.   v.— 1. 
with  an 

brought  against  it  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  By  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Malthus,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in 
the  East  India  College,  Hertfordshire,  and  late  Fellow  of  Jesus 
Colle«T€,  Cambridge.     London:  Murray.   1817. 

fi.  Minute  of  the  Marquis  Wellesleif,  relative  to  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  dated  the  \^th  August,  1800.  (Asiatic  Re- 
gister, 1800.) 

ENGLAND  has  almost  always  extended  her  territorial  great- 
ness beyond  her  own  narrow  pale.  It  might  seem  as  if  an 
imprescriptible  privilege  had  been  conferred  on  us,  of  possessing 
a  sort  of  outer-court  of  dominion,  and  as  if  this  magnificent  birth- 
right had  still  prevailed  over  the  tempests  of  human  vicissitude. 
The  loss  of  the  noble  provinces  which  formerly  belonged  to  us  on 
the  European  continent  created  a  sensible  chasm  in  the  magnitude 
of  our  possessions.  We  retreated  within  our  own  limits ;  but  thii 
retrogression,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used,  of  power  near  home,  was 
gradually  repaired  by  a  corresponding  advance  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  soil  which  we  were  compelled  to 
JBclinquish  in /Europe,  we  more  than  regained  in  America.    Another 
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season  of  revolutions  snatched  from  us  the  greater  part  even  of 
those  acquisitions;  but  we  had  already  laid  broad  and  de^  the 
foundations  of  a  second  supply.  While  British  America  shrunk 
from  an  empire  into  a  few  provinces,  British  India  rapidly  expanded 
from  a  few  provinces  into  an  empire.  The  glory  departed  from 
us  in  the  west  only  to  reappear  in  the  east  with  increased  force  and 
with  heightened  brilliancy. 

'  Our  empire  in  India  (says  a  great  writer)  is  an  awful  thing.^ 
The  sentiment  was  originally  uttered  in  1793,  aud  certainly  has  lost 
none  of  its  force  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  history  of  conquests 
contains  no  chapter  more  curious  than  the  narrative  of  the  territo- 
rial connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  East  Indies,  from 
the  capture  of  Arcot  in  1754  to  the  present  time*  It  is  a  sus- 
tained and  a  splendid  piece  of  action.  The  growth  of  such  power 
from  such  beginnings  might  remind  us  of  a  striking  legend  in  Hin- 
doo mythology,  where  Vishnii,  under  the  disguise  of  a  human  form, 
requests  from  some  great  king  or  rajah  the  grant  of  as  much  land 
as  he  can  cover,  in  point  of  length,  by  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  The 
grant  is  obtained ;  but  the  arrow,  when  shot,  flies  to  the  utmost 
horizon.  With  equal  humility  of  commencement,  with  a  similar 
effect  in  the  sequel,  the  British  were  permitted  to  build  a  few  rude 
factories  in  the  east ;  and  their  sway,  in  the  shape  either  of  avowed 
supremacy  or  of  irresistible  influence,  already  comprehends  an  area 
of  Indian  territory  equal  to  the  proudest  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
Even  now  all  is  not  accomplished ; — this  mighty  dominion  yet  con- 
tinues in  progress : — ^nor  can  human  sagacity  divine  its  future  boun- 
daries, or  compute  its  probable  maximum.  The  bow  was  drawa 
by  no  measurable  strength,  and  the  shaft  is  still  flying — 
'  Stridens  et  celeres  incognita  transilit  umbras.' 

The  natural  effect  of  acquisition  is  possession ;  and  possession 
draws  after  it  innumerable  duties.  Amidst  the  crowd  of  warriors 
whose  names  stand  emblazoned  in  the  annals  of  conquest,  perhaps 
only  two  can  be  found  who  have  conquered  purely  for  the  sake  of 
conquering,  and  have  thrown  aside  their  prizes  when  they  had 
done — Sesostris  and  Charles  the  Twelfth.  Such  disinterestedness 
of  ambition  might  befit  a  fabulous  conqueror;  and  it  might  befit 
one  whose  history  has  almost  realized  fable ;  but,  in  general,  the 
hunters  of  mankind,  however  they  may  prefer  the  chase  to  the 
game,  are  yet  content  to  retain  the  fruits  of  their  achievements,  and 
to  wear  the  spoils  which  they  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  winning. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  thought  one  instance  of  that  principle  of  com- 
pensation, which  the  moral  world  so  beautifully  exemplifies  in  a 
thousand  others,  that  conquerors  insensibly  contract  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  improvement  of  that  which,  by  dint  of  exertion,  they 
have  made  their  ov^n*    When  once  it  is  appi:opriated,  it  acquirer 
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the  ordinary  claims  of  property  on  the  proprietor;  it  becomes  an 
object  of  his  solicitude;  and  falls  within  that  narrow  circle  in  which 
seinshness  itself  inculcates  the  lessons  of  justice. 

How  far  the  acquisitions,  warlike  or  pacific,  of  the  British  in  the 
East  Indies,  can  be  deemed  justifiable,  it  were  irrelevant  in  thiA 
place  to  inquire.  The  question  is  probably  a  mixed  one,  requiring^ 
much  detailed  research  and  much  cautious  discrimination;  and 
this  only  forms  an  additional  reason  why,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  the  consideration  of  it  should  be  avoided.  Neither  is  it 
here  necessary  to  describe  at  large  the  nature,  or  accurately  to  esti* 
mate  the  weight,  of  the  obligations  which  the  possession  of  such  a. 
dominion  entails  on  the  British  nation.  Still  less  need  we  discuss 
the  precise  form  of  government  by  which  those  valuable  dependen- 
cies may  best  be  ruled; — a  point  long  since  decided,  and,  as  we 
are  disposed  to  believe,  decided  wisely.  But  there  is  one  question 
connected  with  these  subjects,  to  which  recent  controversy  has  given 
peculiar  prominence,  and  on  which  therefore  we  would  offer  a 
few  remarks.  The  nature  of  that  question  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  title  of  the  work  which  stands  foremost  at  the  head  of  the 
present  Article. 

If  the  British  possessions  in  the  east  were  simply  a  dependent  or 
subordinate  country,  subject  indeed  to  the  political  controul  of  the' 
ruling  state,  but  free  as  to  the  regulation  and  conduct  of  their  do- 
me8t;ic  concerns,  the  question  referred  to  could  scarcely  arise.  In 
that  case,  the  individuals  by  whom  the  affairs  of  the  local  govern- 
ment were  to  be  managed  would  not  be  derived  from  England,  but, 
generally  speaking,  would  be  persons  born  and  educated  in  India. 
Even  in  colonies  properly  so  called,  the  task  of  supplying  the  great 
body  of  the  public  functionaries  required  belongs  to  the  colonists 
diemselves.  The  mother-country  moves  in  a  sort  of  exterior  circle 
of  power;  while  the  management  of  the  local  administration  is 
almost  wholly  left  to  the  energies  of  local  wisdom  and  genius. 
British  India,  however,  is  not  a  colony ;  neither  would  the  com- 
plex and  singular  relations  which  bind  it  to  this  kingdom  be  satisfied 
by  the  general  appellation  of  a  dependent  country.  It  is  a  depen- 
dency; but  one  of  a  very  anomalous  kind.  By  the  peculiar  system 
of  Indian  polity  which  we  have  established,  it  is  provided  that  we 
should  govern  those  r^ions,  not  by  delegation  to  a  secondary  or 
colonial  state,  but  directly  and  at  first  hand.  The  functionaries,  to 
vhom  the  internal  administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  principally 
confided,  are  not  grown  and  trained  on  the  spot,  but  are  drawn 
Arom  the  population  of  the  Britannic  islands.  The  nigour  and  in- 
telligence demanded  for  the  business  of  government  are  not  left  to 
be  furnished  by  the  progressive  accumulations  of  provincial  wisdom 
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and  geniuS;  but  are  transported  at  once  from  the  west.     In  a  wordy 
we  have  monopolized  the  Indian  market  for  tho^e  commodities. 

It  must  therefore  be  considered  a  very  serious  question  in  what 
manner  we  may  best  fulfil  the  trust  with  which  we  have  thus 
charged  ourselves ;  a  trust  in  its  own  nature  most  sacred,  and  which 
surely  loses  nothing  of  its  sanctity  because  it  has  been  voluntarily 
assumed. 

The  force  of  these  considerations  is  greatly  enhanced  by  another 
peculiarity  in  our  Indian  system.  The  European  functionaries 
employed  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  are  not  selected 
promiscuously  from  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  nor  even  from 
the  higher  classes  of  that  population;  nor  are  they  chosen  out  of 
persons  of  mature  age  and  whose  talents  have  been  satisfactorily 
tried  at  home.  They  are  a  body  formed  by  annual  supplies  of 
thirty  or  forty  youths,  sent  out  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
the  Directors,  and  at  an  age  little  exceeding  childhood.  Among 
the  members  of  this  body,  thus  brought  together,  almost  all  the 
powers,  privileges  and  emoluments  of  Indian  offices  are  shared. 
By  such  an  arrangement  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  excellent  effects 
which  the  complete  openness  of  the  political  department  produces 
in  free  countries,— effects  luminously  visible  in  our  own  island, — 
the  inspiring  influence  of  generous  rivalry — the  introduction  of 
talents  of  late  developement — the  ultimate  success  of  untamable 
perseverance— the  irresistible  irruption  of  low-born  merit, — are  in 
a  considerable  degree  excluded.  True  it  is  that  many  evils  are 
excluded  at  the  same  time ;  for  there  seems  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  unrestricted  entrance  of  Europeans  into  India,  which  is 
perhaps  the  only  possible  alternative,  would  be  a  disastrous  event 
for  the  natives.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  we  buy  off  this 
mass  of  evils  by  paying  a  very  heavy  composition  of  inconvenience  ;^ 
and  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  lighten  and  palliate  the  pre3sure  of  the . 
necessary  tax  by  all  practicable  means.  In  other  words^  if  the  In-, 
dian  offices  in  question  are  to  be  the  perquisites  of  a  privileged 
few,  let  us  use  even  extraordinary  means  that  those  few  may  be 
properly  qualified. 

These  remarks  do  not  decide  the  specific  question  respecting  the 
East- India  College,  which  has  recently  excited  so  much  keen  dis- 
cussion ;  but  they  shew  its  importance.  The  question  has  indeec^ 
been  disposed  of  it)  the  place  where  it  originated ;  but  we  have, 
thought  that  it  would  not,  for  that  reason,  the  less  profitably  ei%gage 
the  attention  of  our  readers ;  sinc^  it  may  be  considered  as  released 
from  the  cont^nding  influences  of  local  interests,  and  as  submitted 
to  the  unclouded  review  of  public  opinion.  Nor  can  it  be  doubl^ 
that  thin  is  strictly  a  public  question;  in  virtue  of  all  those  adniitteiii 
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principles  which  oblige  the  British  nation  to  regard  her  Indian 
provinces  as  vital  portions  of  herself. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ^  Statements'  of  Mr.  Malthus  appears 
to  have  been  composed  some  time  since,  on  occasion  of  a  prevalent 
rumour  that  the  College  would  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
Court  of  East  India  Proprietors.  No  discussion,  however,  then 
taking  place,  nor  any  being  specifically  announced,  the  author 
withheld  his  work  from  the  press ;  but  the  animadversions  lately 
made  on  the  subject,  both  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  and  ebe- 
where,  induced  him  to  publish  what  he  had  prepared,  with  such 
additions  as  appeared  necessary.  It  is  certainly  fortunate  that  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  pamphlet  should  already  have  been  in 
existence ;  since  it  has  enabled  the  author  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
a  sudden  and  unforeseen  controversy  with  a  treatise  containii^ 
much  matter  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  nature. 

The  frequent  and  very  honourable  mention  which  the  writer 
makes  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley's  Minute  in  Council,  containing 
the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a  College  at  Calcutta,  led  us 
to  re-peruse  that  paper,  and,  in  the  sequel,  to  comprise  it  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  Article.  We  have  done. so,  because  the 
two  compositions  reflect  great  light  on  each  other,  apd,  collec- 
tively taken,  appear  lo  supply  a  very  sufficient  mass  of  information 
and  disquisition  for  the  purposes  of  the  intended  inquiry. 

'^The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Malthus  seems  to  have  acquired  a  con^ 
siderahle  reputation,  and,  we  think,  very  deservedly.  It  through- 
out exhibits  a  clear  good  sense  and  calm  ability,  which  are  highly 
impressive  and  satisfactory;  and  with  these  qualities  are  united 
ethere  to  which  we  cannot  help  attaching  peculiar  value, — great 
4iaimess  and  sincerity.  We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  veracity  of  his 
«tateraents,  which  we  should  of  course  presume  to  be  beyond 
suspicion ;  but  to  his  good  faith  and  iionesty  as  a  debater.  The 
question  is  encountered  plainly  and  directly,  without  any  of  that 
nerv^ousness  and  anxiety  with  which  ordinary  disputants  march  into 
the  field  of  battle.  The  topics  are  arranged  skilfully ;  but  it  is 
with  that  sort  of  art  which  would  be  called  jl^lgment  rather  than 
address.  There  is  no  studied  or  solicitous  amplification  of  what 
seem  strong  or  popular  points ;  and^  when  the  writer  has  to  meet 
an  adverse  assertion  or  ailment,  he  disposes  of  it  fairly,  and 
Motbout  stopping  either  to  mangle  its  remains  or  to  exult  over  its 
fall.  This  species  of  plain  dealing,-r-this  freedom  from  finesse  or 
exaggeration, — united  as  they  here  are  with  a  strong  power  of  rea«> 
soning,— rimpress  on  the,  work  a  very  singular  character  (d  per-r 
suasiveness ;  but  we  doubt  whether  those  qualities  will  be  fully 
appreciated,  except  by  such  persons  as  possess  the  ^(uestionabl« 
advantage  of  a  considerable  experience  in  controversial  reading. 
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Of  the  '  Minute'  of  Lord  Wellesley,  it  it  also  necessary,  we 
presume,  to  give  some  general  account.  It  is  an  official  document 
indeed,  and  may  therefore  seem  a  quarry  too  lofty  for  the  talons  of 
literary  criticism.  It  stands,  however,  in  the  rare  position  of  a 
state-paper  immediately  bearing  on  the  interests  of  learning ;  and 
in  this  view,  even  if  in  no  other^  appears  very  fairly  accountable  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  republic  of  letters.  It  may  appeal,  perhaps, 
against  their  sentence,  but  surely  cannot  disclaim  their  jurisdiction. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  critics  very  beautifully  observes, 
respecting  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  warriors  and  statesmen, 
that  he  spoke  with  the  same  mind  with  which  he  fought :  ^  Tanta 
in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen,  ea  concitatio,  ut  ilium  eodem  animo 
dixisse,  quo  bellavit,  appareat.'^  Such  analogies  are  captivating, 
and  perhaps  therefore  often  delusive ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  different  exercises  of  the  same  mind  will  be  distinr 
g^iished  by  some  common  features.  In  the  '  Minute'  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  a  fanciful  observer  might  without  difficulty  discover 
traqjes  of  those  qualities  which  are  generally  confessed  to  have 
characterized  his  Indian  administration.  It  clearly  indicates,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  spirit,  decision,  rapidity,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  genius,  the  praise  of  which  has  never  been  denied  him  by 
his  enemies;  and  is  perhaps  not  untinctured,  on  the  other,  by 
somewhat  of  that  tendency  to  profusion  and  ma^ificence,  whic^ 
'within  venial  limits,  would  scarcely  be  disclaimed  for  him  by 
-his  friends.  The  distinguished  author  has  been  blamed  for  an 
Asiatic  style  of  writing;  a  criticism  manifestly  unjust,  if  that 
phrase  is  meant  to  imply,  what  it  conveyed  in  the  mouths  of  the 
detractors  of  Cicero,t  a  weak  and  empty  verbosity..  Yet,  in  a 
better  sense,  there  certainly  is  a  tinge  of  what  may  be  called 
Orientalism  in  the  cast  of  Lord  Wellesley's  compositicm ;  and» 
perhaps,  the  costume  withr  which  imagination  naturally  invests  th« 
heroes  of  Eastern  romance,  would  be  no  unapt  representative  of  its 
character,  which  seems  every  where  to  exhibit  the  strong  and  well- 
Jcnit  armour  of  reason,  circumfused  by  the  flowered  and  fiowii^ 
drapery  of  a  certain  copious  and  noble  eloquence. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  our  immediate  concern  is 
rather  with  the  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Malthus,  than  with  Lord 
Wellesley.  Yet,  in  pursuing  our  course,  we  do  not  bold  ourselvea 
bound  to  a  very  nice  study  of  method;  but  shall  be  content  to  pre- 
sent our  reflections  iti  the  order  in  which  they  have  occurred,  al* 
though  not  the  most  scientifically  exact.  It  may  not  be  inexpedient 
to  commence  with  a  rapid  glance  at  some  former  passages  in  the 
history  of  British  India.      » 

■  ■  I    ■  ■  r    ■  ■ "  ■  ■  -  ■  ■•'■II.  .....  _  ..^  .  .  ^ 

*  QttiQt  lost.  lib.  X.  c  4.  t .  Quint.  loiU  lib,  xli.  c  10. 
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Xbe  cbai^e  of  ferlBQe  -which  truDsfornned  the  ladia  Compai^ 
JAlo  the  teniterisil  nmstecs  of  comitrks  >i^here  they  had  suhsisted 
only  as  pravileged  traders,  had  of  course  the  effect  of  greatly  en- 
Jdrgiog  their  establishaieiit  of  £uropeaii  agei>t8  ki  the  East ;  or,  to 
4peak  technically,  of  writers.  In  the  £rst  instance,  however,  the 
nitmh^  of  writers  employed  was,  comparatively  speaking,  moderate. 
Jxi  imitation  of  many  other  conquerors,  the  Company  chose  to  go- 
•vern  thek  new  dominions,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  agency  of 
tnative  ioatrmoents;  a  plan  recommended  by  considerations  not 
>pofy  Qf  ol>«ious  policy,  but  of  economy  also ;  for,  on  a  superficial 
'i^ew  at  least,  the  machinery  of  government  would  much  m^e 
•cheaply  be|)rovided  on  the  spot,  t]^n  imported  from  an  knmenae 
~4i9tm€(R,  But  it  was  not  possible  that  this  arrangement,  which 
left  so  considerable  a  portion  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
4iative0,  should  long  continue.  The  iron  and  the  clay  could  not 
f  Mbsist  together.  Whether  the  country  -  were  justly  conquered  or 
!OQt,  there  mi^t  be  a  doubt;  there  could  be  none  that,  when  onee 
'im  fact  made  a  British  province,  it  should  receive  the  cherishing  and 
effectual  protection  of  a  British  ^governmeut.  Naturally  sordid, 
Jiowever,  and  rapacious,  and  now  placed  in  a  situation  of  servile 
•depiendeoce  very  unfavourable  to  public  spirit  or  virtue,  the  native 
agents  proved  a  body  of  low  oppressors ;  the  system  was  not  only 
n^urious  to  the  country,  but  threatened  to  be  wadtefully  expensive; 
fMid  the  Company  became  convinced  that,  if  they  intended  to  dis- 
fihai^e  Aeir  imperial  functions  with  advantage  either  to  themselves 
pr  to  their  subjects,  they  must  be  content  to  assume  both  the  praise 
and  the  odium  of  an  undivided  resp^msibiliityy  and  to  displace  the 
delegates  whom  they  had  raised. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  been  but  partially  adopted  at  first ;  and, 
at  all  events,  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  management 
md  gradation.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  fully  realized  till  upwards 
of  tUrty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  although  in  progress 
dttrii^  the  greater  part  of  that  interval.  Li  1765,  the  collection 
and  admmistration  of  the  revenues  of  the  three  provinces,  and  the 
dispensation  of  civil  justice,  were  transferred  from  the  Nabob  of 
JBwgal  to  the  Company.  Yet  the  Company  exercised  these  func- 
tions through  the  medium  of  native  ministers,  though  with  a  gra- 
dually increasing  deg^ree  of  British  superintendence,  down  to  the 
year  1772.  At  that  period  it  was  resolved  that  European  officers, 
being  covenanted  servants  of  the  Company,  should  be  employed 
'  in  *both  departments.  The  management  of  criminal  justice,  mean- 
while, a  prerogative  whic^,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, was  considered  as  peculiarly  attached  to  the  dignity  of  Nai^ob, 
coatimied  in  the  hands  of  the  native  government ;  but  was  deformed 
by  abuses  so  flagrant  as  at  lengdi  forced  lon  ^  Biritishy  »it&c  some 
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ineffectual  attempts  at  regulation^  the  assumption  of  the  whole 
judicial  power.  This  arrangement,  the  dictate  of  an  imperious 
necessity,  did  not  finally  take  place  before  the  year  1 790. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  just  detailed,  it  is  re» 
membered  how  great  an  accession  of  power  and  territory  die  Com- 
pany received  during  the  thirty  years  in  questicHi,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
m  the  course  of  that  period,  the  demanid  for  European  functiona- 
ries in  the  East  must  have  considerably  increased:  yet  that  demand 
was  by  no  means  small,  even  at  the  outset.  The  departments  of 
politics  and  of  the  Company's  commerce  would  alone  have  held 
out  sufficient  attractions  to  the  spirit  of  European  enterprize ;  even 
had  not  the  country  then  opened  many  shorter  avenues  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth ;  avenues,  which  the  Directors,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  made  frequent  though  ineffectual  attempts  to  close; 
but  which,  while  they  subsisted,  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  ap- 
petite and  to  multiply  tlie  applications  for  Indian  appointments. 
Without  searching,  however,  for  reasons,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  even  in  the  early  times,  the  influx  of  Europeans  into  India 
was  in  point  of  fact  very  considerable. 

<  What  might  be  the  character  or  the  conduct  of  those  adven- 
turers, is  a  distinct  question.  The  vulgar  opinion  certainly  places 
them  in  no  very  amiable  or  prepossessing  light.  It  describes  them 
as  successive  flights  of  gloomy  plunderers,  who  visited  one  of  the 
choicest  portions  of  the  globe,  only  to  consume  its  wealth  and 
destroy  its  resources.  They  were  living  clouds  of  locusts,  which 
periodically  darkened  the  land  with  their  numbers  and  desolated  it 
by  their  voracity.  The  reader  well  knows  all  this ;  for  doubtless 
he  has  read  it  in  the  terrific  representations  of  Burke.  Those  repre- 
sentations, indeed,  were  very  greatly  overcharged.  The  extraor- 
dinary person  from  whom  they  proceeded  appears  to  have  early 
formed  a  very  vivid  idea  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  de- 
nouncer of  great  national  crimes.  The  idea,  beyond  question,  was 
strongly  and  profoundly  rooted  in  a  principle  of  public  virtue ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  taken  a  still  stronger  hold  on  an  imagination,  naturally 
capacious  of  whatever  was  romantic  or  prodigious,  aided  perhaps 
in  its  appetite  for  sublime  horrors  by  some  defectiveness  of  taste^ 
and  at  the  same  time  deeply  charged  with  classic  recollections  of 
oppressed  provinces,  praetorian  rapacity,  and  avenging  eloquence. 
A  mind  so  constituted  and  so  prepared  would  instinctively  seek  for 
some  lofty  theatre  on  which  it  might  exhaust  at  once  its  genius  and 
its  rage; — but  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived; — these  portentous 
visions  of  fancy  had  not  yet  found  their  destined  and  too  faithful 
anti-type  in  the  horrible  grandeur  of  the  French  Revolution.  In 
this  position, — India,  interesting  as  a  renowned  region  of  romance, 
magnificent  as  a  waste  of  ruined  empires, — India,  sacked,  ravaged, 
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destroyed^  by  hordes  of  civil  and  military  adventurers  from  the 
vrest, — presented  to  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  orator  a  field  of  crimi- 
natory power  too  temptmg  to  be  resisted ;  and  h^  may  be  said  to 
have  lighted  on  the  snores  of  the  Ganges  with  the  ominous  and 
awful  descent  of  an  accusing  angel.  It  was  then  that  those  harrow- 
ing descriptions  and  thrilling  denunciations  were  uttered,  which 
wUl  be  perused  by  the  latest  posterity  with  mingled  impressions 
of  horror,  admiration,  and  incredulity. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  these  pictures,  though  conceived  and 
executed  in  the  most  daring  and  poetic  style  of  portrait-painting, 
did  not  wholly  want  fidelity.  The  nation  was,  at  that  period, 
possessed  with  the  most  extravagant  notions  of  Asiatic  wealth. 
Every  Indian  river  was  conceived  to  roll  over  a  bed  of  gold ;  every 
plain  to  conceal  inexhaustible  mines  of  rubies  and  diamonds.  It  is 
a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  the  earliest  interference  of  par- 
liament in  the  territorial  management  of  British  India  did  not  take 
place  till  ten  years  after  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  Lord  Clive ; 
and  that  this  interference  was  confined  to  the  object  of  securing  for 
the  public  a  participation  in  the  Indian  revenues.*  If,  at  a  time 
when  England  and  Europe  were  ringing  with  tales,  on  whatever 
foundation  framed,  of  the  devastations  sustained  frona  British  sub- 
jects by  the  prostrate  empire  of  the  Moguls,  so  august  an  authority 
as  the  legislature  could  thus  act,  we  may  less  wonder  that  private 
individuals,  and  especially  those  within  the  more  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  magnetic  attraction,  should  have  forgotten  more  exalted 
princi(Jes  in  a  thirst  for  barbarian  gold. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  abuses  should 
ttiore  or  less  take  place ; — it  was,  perhaps,  equally  natural  that,  with 
or  without  justice,  they  should  be  imputed.  For  the  possessors  of 
the  envied  and  corrupting  advantages  of  an  appointment  in  the 
Indian  service  could  expect  little  quarter  either  from  the  virtue  or 
from  the  jealous/  of  those  who  were  unable  to  command  the  same 
prizes.  Accordingly,  the  adventurers  were  not  unfrequently  repre- 
sented as  persons  of  shattered  fortune  and  character,  who  had 
found  it  convenient  to  perform  a  sort  of  lucrative  quarantine  in  a 
remote  country,  and  to  redeem  their  credit  by  an  expatriation  which 
bore  to  a  transportation  for  fourteen  years  the  same  sort  of  noble 
relationship  which  the  ostracism  of  Athens  is  said  to  have  borne  to 
vulgar  exile. 

This  idea,  considered  as  of  general,  or  even  of  sensibly  frequent 
application,  appears  to  have  been  without  any  foundation.  So  far 
as  evils  really  existed  in  the  administration  of  the  Indo- British  pro- 
vinces— as  in  too  great  a  degree  they  certainly  did  exist, — and  so 
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far  as  those  evils  might  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfect  qualification  of 
the  persons  sent  out — as  in  a  measure  they  certainly  might  be 
ascribed^ — they  admit  of  being  accodnted  for  from  a  very  simple 
cause.  The  object  of  a  nomination  in  the  Company's  service  being 
what  is  commonly  called  afortunCy  and  the  policy  of  the  Company 
in  many  ways  preventing  the  persons  sent  out  from  regularly 
^tiling  or  colonizing  in  India^  the  career  of  Indian  service  was  in- 
variably commenced  with  tlie  twofold  purpose  of  returning  to 
Europe,  and  of  returning  rich ;  and,  for  diese  ends,  it  apparently 
could  not  be  commenced  too  early.  Further,  by  an  early  em* 
barkation,  the  young  writer  not  only  more  quickly  enabled  himself 
to  realize  the  provision  to  which  he  looked,  but  also  more  speedily 
relieved  the  funds  employed  for  his  maintenance  by  his  parents. 
He  was  too  often,  therefore,  hurried  away  at  a  tender  age,  with 
principles  unconfirmed,  and  with  little  education  in  any  science 
beyond  the  management  of  a  ledger  and  a  cash-book.  In  other 
cases,  young  men  of  more  advanced  age^  and  already  employed  in 
other  callings,  unexpectedly  obtained  the  boon  of  a  writership ; . 
but  the  same  principle  was  still  acted  upon ; — however  scanty  his 
intellectual  furniture,  the  favourite  of  fortune  could  not  afford  to 
wait; — he  was  appointed,  fitted-out,  and  forthwith  shipped.  Be- 
sides this,  it  may  be  believed  that,  in  some  instances,  a  parent 
would  select  the  most  untoward  or  unpromising  subject  among  his 
children,  possibly  the  hopeless  rejetie  of  a  public  school,  for  an 
expedition  to  the  Indies ;  delighted  that  so  comfortable  a  resource 
could  be  found  for  an  Arcadicus  juvenis,  whom  nature  had  fitted 
only  to  be  rich,  and  persuaded  that  the  gracelessness  of  his  dispo- 
sition either  would  be  left  behind  him  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic^ 
or  burned  out  by  the  bl^ze  of  a  tropical  sun : — 

* sub  gurgite  vasto 

Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igiii.' 
Let  us  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  honourable  and  even 
splendid  exceptions  to  the  whole  of  this  representation  may  not  be 
cited;  but,  at  that  early  period,  and  under  all  tlie  circumstances  of 
the  case,  it  was  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  service  so 
constituted  should  not  be  subject  to  the  evils  described.  This  sea- 
son of  darkness,  however,  seems  to  have  rolled  away; — we  trust, 
never  to  return.  For  it  is  a  matter  not  to  be  questioned  that  very 
great  and  effectual  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  our 
Indian  system, — improvements  which,  while  they  eminently  redound 
to  the  credit  of  the  British  nation,  must  be  allowed  to  reflect  a 
divided  glory  on  the  Company  and  their  servants.  In  these  ameliora- 
tions, very  good  beginnings  had  been  made  by  other  governors ;  but 
the  principal  instrument  in  them  was  undoubtedly  the  late  Marquis 
Cornwallis;  and  certainly  no  fitter  agent  could  have  been  found  for 
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^e  purpose  than  that  great  and  amiable  man,  who^  to  eminent 
rectitude  of  understanding,  and  to  the  soundest  practical  wisdom, 
united  a  peculiar  dignity  and  integrity  of  principle,  and  so  un* 
affected  a  simplicity  of  character,  as  made  him  appear  like  th& 
posthumous  offspring  of  an  elder  age.  Lord  Comvvallis  was  in- 
flexibly resolute  in  the  encouragement  of  merit,  and  in  promoting, 
by  every  means  of  authority  and  example,  the  general  establishment 
of  strict  principles  of  public  conduct.  In  tliese  objects,  he  seems 
to  have  been  very  decisively  seconded  by  the  authorities  at  home; 
and  his  efforts  succeeded  accordingly.  The  civil  service  of  the 
Company  rose  to  a  high  standard  of  zeal,  correctness,  and  purity; 
and  that  elevation  it  has  since  sustained. 

But  Lord  Cornwallis  could  not  build  without  materials.  His 
choice  of  instruments  was  restricted  to  a  given  muster-roll ;  while 
the  work  to  be'  done  was  not  only  vast,  but  grew  daily.  The  con- 
sequence was  that,  with  all  his  exertions,  he  experienced  great  dif- 
iicuity  in  adequately  supplying  the  important  ofl^es  of  the  state.' 
Mr.  Malthus  observes, — we  believe  very  truly, — that,  in  his  search 
for  die  requisite  qualifications,  many  of  the  older  civil  servants 
were  passed  over,  and  that,  even  with*  the  utmost  range  which  the 
rules  of  the  service  would  admit,  the  search  did  not  always  prove 
ifuccessful. 

By  the  governors  who  followed,  the  same  obligations  and  the 
same  difficulties  were  felt;  and,  at  length,  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
proposed  that  corrective  for  the  evil,  of  which  the  *  Minute'  already 
described,  so  powerfully  enforces  the  necessity  and  details  the  na*- 
ture.  It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  the  real  aims  of  Lord 
Wellesley  were  directed  to  some  other  object  than  the  education  of 
the  civil  servants,  or  at  least  to  some  object  greatly  more  exten- 
sive. In  the  College  of  Fort  William,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
projected  a  magnificent  repository  of  European  principles  and' 
Asiatic  erudition;  a  vast  moral  treasury,  in  which  the  stores  of 
written  learning  and  recorded  wisdom  might  indefinitely  accumu- 
late, and  in  wliich  the  sages  of  the  East  might  find  studious  soli- 
tudes still  more  deeply  attractive  than  the  sacred  shades  of  Benares, 
lliere  certainly  is  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  notion. 
Nothing  is  more  credible  than  that  such  prospects  as  these  might 
fill  up  the  dhtance  of  the  picture  which  Lord  Wellesley  had 
framed  to  himself;  but  the  utmost  injustice  would  be  done  to  the 
views  of  that  enlightened  statesman,  if  it  were  not  distinctly  ad- 
mitted that  his  great  object  was  one  of  a  nature  more  pressing, 
more  practical,  and  more  closely  congenial  with  that  solicitude  for 
the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  people,  which,  after  all,  constitutes 
the  true  sublime  of  legislation  and  govertiment.  Throughout  his 
Minute, — the  actual  deficiencies  of  the  civil  service, — and  the 
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means  of  supplying  those  deficiencies^ — form  the  grand  and  the 
solitary  theme  of  discussion.  He  has  no  time  to  speak  or  to  think 
of  any  thing  else ;  and  his  reasoning  mast  have  been  sadly  thrown 
away  on  those  whom  it  has  not  convinced  that  this  subject  alone 
might  worthily  exercise  the  united  reflection  and  eloquence  of  India 
and  of  England. 

The  foundation  of  Lord  Wellesley's  propositions  is  laid  in  a 
clear  and  accurate  view  of  the  qualificatioas  requisite  for  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company.  His  statements  on  this  head  highly 
deserve  consideration^  on  account  of  certain  strange  misapprehen- 
sions that  seem  but  too  prevalent.  An  idea  seems  to  be  enter- 
tained that  those  civil  servants,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a 
^mall  minority  selected  for  high  official  situations,  are  mere  com^ 
mercial  agents,  the  underlings  of  a  great  house  of  business ;  petty 
clerks  or  accountants,  whose  chief  accomplishment  it  is,  to  under- 
stand the  Italian  method  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry, — to  be 
expert  in  the  whole  mystery  of  invoices  and  sale-prices, — and  to 
be  neat  hands  at  weighing  sUks,  measuring  piece^oods,  and  count- 
ing bales  of  cotton.  Some  perhaps  think  it  a  more  correct  notion, 
to  consider  them  as  of  the  nature  of  that  useful  and  respectable 
order  of  persons  called  travelling  clerks  or  riders;  and  as  sent  by 
the  Company  to  traverse  those  distant  and  immense  regions,  stuffed 
with  choice  specimens  of  hard-ware  and  long-ells ;  only  that,  on 
the  luxurious  plains  of  India,  the  English  equipage  of  horses  and 
gigs  must,  we  suppose,  give  place  to  the  more  gorgeous  and 
nabob-like  apparatus  of  palanquins  and  elephants. 

Since  such  an  idea  obviously  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  plans 
for  the  liberal  education  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company. 
Lord  Wellesley  has  set  himself  to  overthrow  it  at  the  outset ;  and 
the  able  exposition  which  it  has  drawn  froni  him,  of  the  duties  of 
that  class  of  persons,  is  quoted  with  much  commendation  by  Mr. 
Malthus,  We  cannot  afford  to  be  equally  copious  in  citation ;  but 
shall  yet  gratify  the  reader  by  a  few  short  extracts. 

*  The  denominations  o^  writer^  factor  and  merchant^  by  which  the  seve- 
ral classes  of  the  civil  service  are  still  distinguished,  are  now  utterly  in- 
applicable to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  discharged  and  of  the 
occupations  pursued  by  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company. 

*  To  dispense  justice  to  millions  of  people  of  various  languages,  man- 
ners, usages,  and  religions ;  to  administer  a  vast  and  complicated  system 
of  revenue,  through  districts  equal  in  extent  to  some  of  the  most  consi- 
derable kingdoms  in  Europe ;  to  maintain  civil  order  in  one  of  the  most  . 
populous  and  litigious  regions  in  the  world;  these  are  now  the  duties  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company.  The  senior 
merchants,  composing  the  Courts  of  Circuit  and  Appeal  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  exercise  in  each  of  these  courts  a  jurisdiction  of 
^eater  local  extent,  applicable  to  a  larger  population,  and  occupied  in 
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the  determlnatioti  of  causes  infinitely  more  intricate  and  numerous^  than 
that  of  any  regularly  constituted  courts  of  justice  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  senior  or  junior  merchants  employed  in  the  several  magistracies 
and  Zillah  courts,  the  writers  or  factors  filling  the  stations  of  registers 
and  assistants  4:0  the  several  courts  and  magistrates,  exercise,  in  different 
degrees,  functions  of  a  nature  either  purely  judicial,  or  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  police,  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  their  respective  districts.  Commercial 
and  mercantile  knowledge  is  not  only  unnecessary  throughout  every 
branch  of  the  judicial  department;  hut  those  civil  servants,  who  are  in- 
vested with  the  powers  of  magistracy,  or  attached  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment in  any  ministerial  capacity,  although  bearing  the  denomination  of 
merchants,  Actors,  or  writers,  are  bound  by  law,  and  by  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath,  to  abstain  from  every  commercial  and  mercantile 
pursuit.  The  mercantile  title  which  they  bear  not  only  affords  no  de- 
scription of  their  duty,  but  is  entirely-at  variance  with  it.' — Statements^ 
pp.  6,  7. 

*  The  civil  servants  of  the  East-India  "Company,  therefore,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  agents  of  a  commercial  concern :  they  are,  in 
fact,  the  ministers  and  officers  of  a  powerful  sovereign:  they  must  now 
be  viewed  in  that  capacity  with  a  reference  not  to  their  nominal,  but  to 
their  real  occupations.  They  are  required  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
magistrates,  judges,  ambassadors,  and  governors  of  provinces,  in  all  the 
complicated  and  extensive  relations  of  those  sacred  trusts  and  exalted 
stations,  and  Under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  greatly  enhance  the 
solemnity  of  every  public  obligation,  and  the  difficulty  of  every  public 
charge.  Their  duties  are  those  of  statesmen  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world ;  with  no  other  characteristic  differences  than  the  obstacles  op- 
posed by  an  unfavourable  climate,  a  foreign  language,  the  peculiar 
usages  and  laAvs  of  India,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants/ — State- 
ments, p.  11. 

These  observations  appear  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  We  will 
not  further  dwell  on  the  topic^  therefore,  except  to  express  our 
utter  surprize  that  such  an  ^rror  as  we  have  been  commenting 
on^  should  still  subsist ;  nay,  that,  by  all  accounts,  it  should  be 
dragging  on  its  miserable  existence  even  within  the  walls  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors. — *  Vivit?  Im6  ver6  etiam  in  Senatum 
venit.' — Would  it  be  believed  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
should  occur  instances  of  that  delusion  which  Adam  Smith  charged 
on  the  Company,  but  with  which  we  hope  and  trust  the  majority 
of  the  Company  are  no  longer  chargeable, — the  delusion  of  for- 
getting their  sovereignty  in  their  mercantile  character?  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  duties  of  the  agents  must  have  undergone  a  parallel 
change  with  those  of  their  employers ;  and  that  the  idle  appellations 
of  zuriters^  factors j  and  merchants^  can  no  more  be  used  to  describe 
the  real  occupations  of  the  civil  servants  in  India,  than  the  title  of 
'  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies' 
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can  b^  accurately  employed  to  express  the  coritplicafed  sliid  im- 
perial dinctions  of  the  body  \chom  they  serve. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  the  qualifications  of  the  civit 
servants  before  the  existence  of  the  Calcutta  College,  the  declara- 
tions of  Lord  Wellesley  are  perfectly  frank  and  explicit.  Com- 
f)ared  with  the  vast  disadvantages  under  which  the  service  had 
aboured,  he  admits  that  those  qualifications  were  great  and  even 
wonderful ;  compared  with  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  with  the 
number  of  the  servants,  and  with  the  magnitude  and  arduous  na^ 
ture  of  the  trusts  confided  to  them,  he  pronounces  them  decidedly 
inadequate. 

*  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  body  of  the  civil  servants  in  Bengal 
i^  not  at  present  siifficiently  quailed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  several 
arduous  stations  in  the  administration  of  this  empire;  and  that  it  is  particu- 
larly deficient  in  the  judicial,  fiscal,  financial^  and  political  branches  of  the 
government. 

•  The  state  of  the  civil  services  of  Madras  and  Bombay  is  still  more  df- 
fective  than  that  of'  Bengal ' — Statements,  p.  17. 

Yet  it  is  not  unnatural  for  an  objector  to  ask,  Whence  then  the 
past  glory  and  prosperity  of  Britidb  India?  That  a  succession  of 
able  men  has  arisen  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company, — that 
those  able  men  have  acted  with  extraordinary  effect, — that  the  ef-^ 
feet  of  their  action  has,  in  truth,  been  the  advancement  of  ouf 
Indian  empire  to  a  high  pitch  of  fame  and  power, — these  are  pro- 
positions not  to  be  denied.  The  splendid  characters  in  question, 
however,  were  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  Indian  system ;  and 
why  should  we  distrust  the  future  productiveness  of  a  soil  which 
has  hitherto  proved  so  fertile  of  public  talent  and  virtue  ? 

To  this  objection,  Lord  Wellesley  more  eloquently,  and  Mr. 
Malthus  more  exactly,  return  what  amounts  to  the  same  answer. 
The  substance  of  their  observations  seems  to  be,  that  the  emergen- 
cies of  war  and  revolution  usually  caft  up  one  or  two  daring  and 
capacious  minds  into  situations  of  command,  and  that  the  talents 
thus  raised  govern  the  crisis  which  has  produced  them : — that  thcJ 
duties,  meanwhile,  of  the  inferior  citizens  on  such  occasions  are 
nearly  limited  to  the  exercise  of  courage  and  obedience,  duties 
simple  in  their  nature,  and  which,  no  less  than  the  more  difficult 
vocations  of  loftier  men,  are  imperiously  enforced  by  the  exigence 
of  the  moment: — but  that  the  internal  happiness  of  a  people  fol- 
lows a  different  law  from  their  national  glory, — that  this  must  in  a 
considerable  degree  depend  on  the  qualifications  of  the  subordinate 
functionaries,  whether  financial  or  judicial,  in  immediate  contact 
with  them, — and  is  of  too  delicate  a  texture  to  be  regulated  by  the 
fiat  of  a  great  leader.  For  the  purposes  of  conquest,  the  qualities 
of  rude  energy  or  fortunate  boldness  may  suffice ;  but  other  virtues 
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nuist  be  called  iuta  use,  if  we  would  secure  the  stability  of  Ib^ 
empire  thus  acquired,  or^  as  Lord  Welle9ley  characteristically  ex-> 
presses  ^t^  the  empire  '  whose  magnitude  is  the  accumulated  result 
of  former  euterpr^ze,  activity  and  resolution.'  Mr.  Maltbus  further 
remarks  that  the  commercial^  iinaucial  and  territorial  prosperity  of 
British  India  has  not,  in  fact,  kept  pace  with  the  brilliant  career  of 
its  arras  and  councils. 

To  these  sound  and  discriminating  observations  little  need  be 
added.  That  the  internal  prosperity  of  a  country  (which  is  its  real 
prosperity)  cannot  exactly  be  estimated  from  the  grandeur  and  as* 
pendancy  of  its  foreign  fortunes,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  European 
esperiepce  of  no  old  dale;  and  this  in  cases  happily  far  stronger 
than  that  of  British  India.  The  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  have 
been  lost  on  us  indeed,  if  they  Imve  not  taught  us  that  a  nation  may 
combine  a  course  of  the  most  towering  success  in  arms  aiK)  policy 
with  almost  any  assignable  degree  of  oppression  and  impoverish- 
ment at  home.  The  lesson  does  not  stop  even  here : — the  resources 
of  a  nation  may  be  so  adjusted  and  applied,  that  it  shall,  for  many 
years  together,  purchase  political  aggrandisement  precisely  at  the 
expense  of  private  happiness,  and  grow  great  and  splendid  by  its 
very  sufferings.  War,  conquest  and  negociation  may  be  termed  the 
foreign  trade  of  glerif ;  which,  like  the  foreign  trade  of  wealth,  has 
not  only  aeqjuired  an  unmerited  pre-eminence  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kkid,  but  is  often  fed  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  more  valuable  inte- 
rests that,  in  promoting  the  domestic  welfare  and  virtue  of  a  peo- 
ple^  raise  the  most  enduring  tliough  iK>t  the  most  brilliant  monu^' 
meat  to  the  fame  of  its  rulers. 

IiKitedand  fortified  by  the  considerations  which  his  *  Minute'  so 
powerfully  enforces.  Lord  Wellesley  proceeded  to  establish,  by 
pubUc  regulation,  the  college  of  Fort  William.  It  was  placed  under 
the  inunediate  government  of  a  provost  and  a  vice- provost.  Pro- 
fessorships were  instituted  in  a  great  variety  of  departments.  Au 
attendance  on  the  college  for  thiee  years  was  made  compulsory  on 
aU  persons  appointed  to  the  civil  service  of  Bengal ;  but  the  junior 
servants  at  &e  other  Presidencies  were  also  to  be  admissible^ 
Degrees  wejie  instituted  as  indispensable  qualifications  for  certain 
offices  itt  the  service.  The  branches  of  knowledge  for  which  pro^- 
vision  was  to  be  made,  were  tlie  Oriental  languages,  niite  in  nui^'- 
ber;  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindii  systems  of  law;  the  principles  of 
ethics, jmrisprudence,  and  die  law  of  nations;  the  English  law; 
the  regulations  and  laws  of  British  India ;  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe;  classical  literature;  general  history;  the  history  of  Hin<- 
dostan;  political  economy,  geography,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
natural  history,  botany,  and  chemistry. 
It  is  scaredy  necessary  to  say  that  this  great  project  met  with 
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but  partial  countenance  from  the  Directors  of  the  Company  at 
home.  The  college  of  Fort  William  was  in  the  first  instance  sus- 
pendedy  but  was  afterwards  continued  on  a  reduced  scale,  ^vhich 
confined  it  to  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  the  Bengal  civil  ser-' 
▼ants  in  the  Oriental  langu^es  appropriate  to  that  presidency. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  a  similar  establishment,  but  propoitionably 
smaller,  was  framed  at  Madras.  The  Directors  urged  various  rea- 
sons for  the  rejection  of  the  larger  scheme  proposed  by  their  Go- 
vernor General.  They  contended,  that  die  European  qualifications 
necessary  for  their  civil  servants  ought  clearly  to  foe  acquired,  where 
they  might  be  procured  most  easily,  in  Europe;  while  India  should 
furnish,  as  she  naturally  might,  the  important  addition  of  a  profi- 
ciency in  Indian  literature.  They  objected  ako  to  the  expense 
of  the  proposed  college,  as  being  enormous.  But  here,  an  un- 
happy little  misadventure  occurred.  The  Board  of  Controul  had, 
of  course,  the  revisal  of  the  dispatch  in  which  the  Directors  ex- 
pressed their  dissent  from  the  plan  of  a  coll^at«  institution  medi- 
tated by  Lord  Wellesley.  The  Board  adopted  that  dissent;  but, 
being  friendly  to  the  eminent  statesman  concerned,  were  desirous 
of  paring  down  their  opposition  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent 
with  their  object,  and  loved  better  to  reverse  his  measures  than  to 
refute  his  reasoning.  They  therefore  struck  out  of  the  dispatch  of 
the  Directors  most  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  plan,  leaving 
little  else  than  the  plain  and  palpable  plea  of  its  expensiveness.  Thus 
the  disapprobation  of  the  Directors,  and  of  the  Board,  was  made 
to  stand  mainly  on  the  least  popular  and  liberal  ground  which  it 
could  have  assumed ;  the  project  dissented  from,  was  left  with  the 
credit  of  the  victory  in  argument ;  and  the  Board  secured  to  them- 
selves die  conscientious  comfort  of  knowing  that  they  had  done  a 
good  thing  which  could  not  fail  to  be  evil  spoken  of. 

For  ourselves,  we  feel  no  disposition  to  rekindle  extinct  contro- 
versies. In  the  Prospectus  of  the  Calcutta  College,  there  is  some- 
thing imperial  and  imposing,  against  which  an  imagination  tinged 
with  academic  associations  is  not  altogethor  proof.  Even  on  the 
•calmest  and  most  frigid  view  that  we  can  take,  of  the  subject,  we  are 
not  persuaded  that  much  more  of  the  plan  might  not  have  been  re- 
tained, without  any  prejudice  to  the  force  of  those  considerations 
which  were  ui^ed  in  justification  of  its  partial  overthrow.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  plain  reasonableness  of  the 
principle,  that  the  properly  European  acquirements  which  are 
deemed  requisite  for  the  young  men  appointed  to  the  Indian  civil 
nervice,  should  rather  be  laid  in  previously  to  their  first  departure 
from  this  country,  than  reserved  for  cultivation  till  their  arrival  on 
the  scene  of  actual  employment. 

The  education  of  a  youth  destined  to  the  civil  line  in  India,  i^,  or 
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should  be^  at  once  preparatory  and  probationary.  It  is  the  means 
by  which  his  competence  is  both  produced  and  ascertained.  On 
both  grounds,  then,  it  seems  evident  that  the  whole  intellectual 
equipment  of  the  young  writer  should,  if  possible,  be  provided, 
before  he  takes  the  decisive  and  scarcely  revocable  step  of  an 
actual  embarkation  for  the  East.  So  serious  a  beginning  should 
not  be  made,  until  he  is  ready,  and  until  he  is  known  to  be  so. 
This  is  merely  saying,  that  a  pilgrim  should  be  thoroughly  furnished 
before  he  commences  his  pilgrimage;— ^that  a  soldier  should  arm 
himself  before  he  jmarches  into  battle. — '  Galeatum  ser6  duelli 
poenitet.' — Besides  this,  a  premature  exposure  to  the  dangers  both 
physical  and  moral,  which  a  tender  youth,  committed  to  (lis  own 
management,  cannot  fail  to  experience  amidst  the  riches,  the  plea- 
sures, and  the  climate,  of  the  East,  is  manifestly  in  itself  no  great 
benefit,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  evil.  Let  an  interval  be  first 
allowed,  which  inay  confirm  both  his  strength  and  his  principles. 
Let  him  be  granted  a  period  of  training,  which  shall  fortify  him 
with  English  habits  and  English  feelings.  Let  him  have  time  to 
fall  in  love  with  his  country;  and,  although  such  a  sentiment  cannot 
but  render  his  departure  somewhat  more  painful,  yet,  like  other 
elevated  and  enlightened  attachments,  it  will  guard  his  absent 
virtue,  and  stimulate  his  exiled  ambition.  All  bis  energies,  both 
active  and  passive,  will  be  exerted  in  order  that  he  may  be  restored 
to  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  with  unperverted  innocence  and 
unstained  honour. 

These  certainly  are  arguments,  not  only  for  commencing,  but  for 
completing,  the  education  of  the  writer-elect,  before  he  quits 
Europe.  Yet  the  principle  will  bear  some  modification.  All 
competent  authorities  concur  in  the  position  that  a  full  colloquial 
command  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Oriental  letters  and  manners,  cannot  be  gained  except  where 
those  languages,  letters,  and  manners,  are  indigenous,  and  in  actual 
and  constant  exercise.  The  observations  of  Lord  Wellesley  on  this 
head  are  perfectly  irrefutable.  So  far,  therefore,  the  plan  of  in- 
structing the  youthful  writer  in  Europe  must  yield  to  an  exceptionf 
but  the  reason  which  suggest^  this  exception  appears  also  to  limit 
it.  It  does  somewhat  more :  it  justifies  the  general  rule ;  since,  in 
point  of  consistency,  the  same  considerations  which  would  induce 
us  to  send  the  young  student  for  the  Oriental  part  of  his  education 
to  the  East,  would  seem  to  make  it  expedient  that  his  European 
qualifications  should  be  provided  in  Europe.  The  staple  of  each 
country  should  be  sought  where  it  is  raised.  The  fruit,  in  each 
case,  should  be  plucked  where  it  grows. 

The  best  attention,  therefore,  that  we  have  been  able  to  bestow 
OQ  this  subject,  has  rather  resulted  in  the  opinion,  that  t)ie  institu- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  young  student  in  the  literature  of  his  own  country  should 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  completed  at  home,  while  his  cultivation  of 
Oriental  literature  should,  in  a  great  measure,  be  adjourned  till  his 
arrival  in  the  East.  This,  however,  is  but  the  coarse  outline  of 
the  plan:  its  perfection  would  appear  to  be  that,  with  the  Euro- 
pean studies  which  principally  occupy  the  first  stage  of  his  course, 
he  should  combine  some  rudimental  insight  into  eastern  literature; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  while  he  principally  devotes  himself  to 
the  prosecution  of  that  literature  in  India,  he  should  yet  be  incited 
to  keep  his  European  attainments  in  familiar  exercise,  and  should 
even  have  the  opportunity  of  repairing  their  deficiencies.  For 
these  latter  objects,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  provision  is  made 
by  the  system  now  established;  and,  with  reference  to  these,  we 
dPannot  help  thinking  that  a  portion  of  the  European  department  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  establishment  might  properly  have  been  spared. 
It  being  once  settled,  however,  that  a  proficiency  in  certain  at- 
tainments was  to  be  secured  for  the  young  persons  appointed  to 
India,  before  they  should  quit  Europe,  the  question  next  arose 
what  sort  of  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  this  object.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Directors  on  Uie  point  needs  hardly  be  stated.  They 
establislied  what  is  usually  called  the  East  India  College,  and 
made  an  attendance  at  this  College  obligatory  on  all  those  who 
had  received  India  writerships.  Even  then,  however,  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  contended  that,  instead  of  setting  up  any 
specific  establishment,  it  might  suffice  to  exact  of  the  young  men 
a  certain  prescribed  proficiency  in  the  requisite  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  while  others  held  that,  if  any  establishment  at  all  was  to 
be  erected,  it  should  be  one  in  the  nature  of  a  school  rather  than 
a  college.  These  opinions  seem  of  late  to  have  found  very  zealous 
abettoi-s;  and,  as  they  are  of  a  general  description,  involving  in 
nearly  the  same  condemnation  the  College  of  Lord  Wellesley,  the 
College  of  the  Directors,  and  all  other  colleges  of  a  similar  kind 
and  with  a  like  object,  a  few  passing  reflections  on  them  may  not 
be  ill  bestowed. 

•  On  the  question  between  school  and  college,  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  some  persons  appears  to  be,  that  the  introduction  of 
youths  of  sixteen  into  a  seminary  of  a  collegiate  structure  aiid  dis- 
cipline is  a  most  absurd  transformation  of  boys  into  men ; — that  it 
initiates  them  into  a  liberty  which  they  are  capable  only  of  abusing, 
and  inflates  them  with  a  self-importance  which  renders  tliat  abuse 
but  too  probable.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Malthus  seems  to  us  very 
satisfactory.  From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  India,  these 
boys  must  and  will  be  men ;  and,  what  is  more,  men  exposed  to 
temptations  of  no  common  magnitude,  and  in  very  peculiar  need 
mf  a  formed  pibwer  of  self-government.  The  object  of  their  educa- 
tion. 
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tion,  therefore,  for  the  two  or  three  years  immediately  previous  to 
their  departure,  ought  specifically  to  be  that  which  has  incurred  90 
teuch  shallow  censure, — the  infusion  of  manly  feelings,  and  the 
formation  of  manly  habits,  at  an  earlier  period  thau  usual.  It  is 
not  the  education,  but  the  appointment,  which  converts  diem  into 
men ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  plainer  than  the  expedience  of  some 
intermediate  and  probationary  state,  which  shall  break  the  sudden* 
ness  of  the  transition,  and  soften  die  shock  of  an  abrupt  prema- 
turity. To  say  that  the  ordeal  of  this  probationary  state  may  it* 
self  prove  hazardous,  is  to  utter  a  mere  truism.  All  probation 
implies  hazard,  and*  would  be  useless  without  it. 

But  the  benefits  of  *  a  sound  flogging,'  as  an  engine  of  litenuy 
improvement,  have  sunk  with  the  deepest  impression  into  the 
minds  of  some  men.  The  praises  of  the  rod,  therefore,  have  loudly 
resounded  on  the  present  occasion.  The  rod  has  been  bung  aloft 
as  a  sort  of  magic  wand  of  youthful  virtue ;  and  the  absence  of  it 
from  the  College  established  by  the  Company  has  been  represented 
^  a  fatal  omision.     So,  we  repeat,  persons  think : 

* for  their  minds 

Shape  strictest  plans  of  discipline.     Sage  schemes! 

Such  as  Lycurgus  taught,  wh^i  at  the  shrine 

Of  the  Orthyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 

The  little  Spartans ;  such  as  erst  chastised 

Our  Milton,  when  at  college.' — 

Some  journalists  of  extensive  circulation,  who  very  early  '  seized 
a  flambeau'  in  the  college-controversy,  have  expatiated  on  this  topic 
with  such  amusing  earnestness  as  could  only  be  rivalled  by  the 
penal  fury  of  old  Hegio  addressing  his  doggers  in  Phutus, 
^Colaphe,  Cordalio,  Corax,  ite  istuc  atque  efferte  lora!'  The 
subject,  however,  need  not  detain  us.  Let  us  only  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  the  project  of  governing  young  men  up  to  the  period 
of  twenty-two  (for  so  late  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  this 
country)  by  means  of  flagellation,  might  probably  answer  in  the 
climates  of  Asia,  but  must  not  be  introduced  without  great  caution 
into  England.  In  this  lawless  age,  it  will  require  some  manage^ 
ment  to  establish  that  wholesome  practice ;  for  which,  however, 
•  there  are  very  good  precedents,  both  ancient  and  modern.  For, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  already  referred  to,  Juvenal  informs  us 
that  the  divine  Achilles,  after  he  was  well  grown,  learned  to  sing 
of  the  Centaur  Chiron  under  terror  of  the  rod ;  and,  if  any  persons 
should  be  apt  to  think  tliat  this  mode  of  teaching  music  was  alto- 
gether worthy  of  a  centaur,  let  them  remember  that,  even .  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Potter,  then  tutor  of  Trinity 
Collie,  whipt  a  coll^ian,  though  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and 
wearing  a  sword  by  his  side ! 
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If  it  be  necessary  to  treat  this  subject  seriously,  we  know  not 
that  we  could  better  express  our  sentiments  than  iu  someTery 
weighty  words  of  Plutarch.  At  least  they  are  applicable,  where 
the  question  relates  to  the  management  of  pupils  bordering  on 
mature  age.  ^  I  am  of  opinion  (says  that  sensible  writer)  that 
youth  should  be  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  liberal  and  laudable 
studies  by  exhortations  and  discourses,  certainly  not  by  blows  and 
stripes.  These  are  methods  of  incitement  far  more  suitable  to 
slaves  than  to  the  free,  on  whom  they  can  produce  no  other  effect 
than  to  induce  torpor  of  mind  and  disgust  for  exertion,  from  a  re^ 
collection  of  the  pain  and  insult  of  the  inflictions  endured.  With 
youths  of  ingenuous  birth,  commendation  and  reproof  will  ever 
be  found  mqre  efficacious  than  contumelious  treatment ;  com- 
mendation, in  stimulating  them  to  that  which  is  good  and  ho- 
nourable ;  reproof,  in  restraining  them  from  that  which  is  low  and 
vicious.'* 

While  some  wouM  thus  substitute  a  school  for  a  college,  others 
declare  against  both.  They  contend  that  a  certain  given  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  proper  branches  of  knowledge  should  be  exacted 
from  the  young  men  destined  for  the  Ipdies ;  but  that  they  should 
be  left  to  furnidi  themselves  with  this  passport  as  they  can. 

The  species  of  education  requisite  for  the  Indian  civil  service  is  at 
once  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  qualities  to  be  produced.  The 
European  branch  of  that  education  ought  to  comprise  the  several 
heads  of  classical  and  liberal  learning ;  of  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical science;  of  civil  polity  and  political  economy;  of  the 
pnnciples  of  ethics,  public  law,  and  municipal  jurisprudence  ;  of 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  national  and  universal;  of  the  prac- 
tical rules  of  morality,  and  the  sacred  sanctions  of  religion.  With 
these  great  pursuits  is  to  be  interwoven  an  elementary  cultivation 
of  the  Asiatic  languages.  Such  are  the  subjects  which  the  young 
candidates  for  Indian  honours  must  study  wherever  their  studies  are 
to  be  followed.  Not  that  it  is  intended,  with  the  exception  of  the 
moral  department,  that  all  should  be  equally  adepts  in  all ;  but 
that  the  worst  should  be  conversant  with  each,  and  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  strong  in  some. 

If  there  be  any  English  seminary,  by  whatever  denomination 
called,  in  which  this  course  of  instruction,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
is  statedly  and  systematically  taught,  we  have  not  heard  of  it;  and 
our  belief  is,  that,  unless  the  India  College  is  to  be  excepted,  no 
such  seminary  exists  in  any  part  of  the  Uruted  Kingdqm.  In  the 
English  Universities,  the  means  of  classical  and  mathematical  pro- 
ficiency abound;   ethics  and  theology  are  also  studied;   and,  in 
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some  (and  only  in  some)  of  the  remaining  branches^  Univershj- 
lectures  are  given.  But  those  university-lectures,  however  useful 
€r  ^ceilent^  make  no  part  of  the  stated  routine  of  academical  edu- 
cation, they  ang^  lectures  which  no  student  is  under  the  obligation 
of  attending;  which  those  who  attend,  need  not  hear;  which 
those  who  hear,  need  not  remember.  Being  intended  for  a  public 
and  promiscuous  audience,  they  are  necessarily  rather  popular  than 
severely  didactic.  They  are  not  followed  up  by  public  examina- 
tions; nor  included  among  those  subjects  of  study,  which  the 
separate  collies  enforce  by  the  impressive  agency  of  collegiate 
prizes  and  examinations,  and  of  that  habitual  inspection  and  incite- 
ment, which  is  a  still  more  powerful  engine  of  improvement  than 
either. 

To  this  accoimt  we  are  not  aware  of  any  exceptions;  nor  would 
one  or  two  exceptions,  supposing  them  to  exist,  make  any  mate- 
rial difference.  The  statement  we  have  given,  however,  is  not  at 
all  disparaging  to  the  Universities;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  to 
their  praise.  The  Universities  probably  are  not  perfect;  but  it  is 
no  proof  of  their  imperfection  that  they  are  but  little  adapted  to 
meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  Indian  civil  service.  The  Uni- 
versities, preparing  men  for  all  the  professions  in  existence,  wisely 
confine  the  stated  course  of  their  instructions  to  such  acquisitions 
as  befit  those  professions  in  common ;  and  they  justly  assume  that, 
in  a  free  country,  the  attainments  appropriate  to  each  profession 
severally  may  with  confidence  be  left  to  the  creative  effect  of  com- 
petition. But  the  Indian  service  is  peculiarly  situated.  The 
spring  of  competition  here  acts  too  feebly  to  produce  the  requisite 
effect  without  the  aid  of  some  strong  extraneous  power;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  qualifications,  at  least  the  preparatory  qualifi- 
cations, necessary  for  the  great  body  of  the  civil  servants,  are  con- 
fessedly so  much  the  same  as  easily  to  be  comprised  within  one 
common  scheme  of  instruction.  In  a  word,  all  the  members  of 
the  civil  service  may  safely  be  taught  the  same  things;  and  all  who 
are  not  taught  are  not  likely  to  learn. 

It  should  besides  be  observed  that  the  Company's  writers  could 
not  easily  afford  time  for  the  ordinary  academic  course,  unless 
Aey  were  sent  to  the  university  at  an  i^e  singularly  early,  and  which 
would  expose  them  to  the  most  perilous  temptations.  While  the 
ultimate  return  of  the  writers  to  Europe  continues,  what  it  now  is, 
a  vital  part  of  the  Indian  system,  all  opinions  agree  that  their 
first  outset  should  not,  in  general,  be  delayed  much  beyond  nine- 
teen. We  need  not  say  how  much  this  is  short  of  the  usual  period 
of  pupillage  at  the  Universities;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  shreds  and  patches  of  the  academic  course  for 
the  purpose  of  properly  qualifying  the  young  writer,  would  be  a 
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device  in  tfie  highest  degree  «tivkw«rd  aod  imperfoe^t,  not  to  mj: 

totally  iiDpraotic«ble. 

It  is  uoi,  therefore^  meant  to  cast  blavie  on  the  Universities,  cur  ^ 
to  describe  the  plan  of  croNi  ding  a  number  of  distinct  studies  n^bm 
ft  short  period  of  time  as  eligible  for  its  ofwn  sake.  That  plan  is 
indeed  unavoidable  in  the  case  of  preparation  for  the  Indian  ^er*- 
jvice,  fiince,  from  what  has  appeared,  the  young  lyi>9  nuisft  n«t  mif 
learo  much  but  is  under  an  equal  necessity  of  learning  ^iokly. 
The  Universities,  proceeding  on  generd  rides,  |>reacribe  a  CMirse 
iQiUch  more  deliberate;  and  we  know  not  that  they  would  do  w^U^ 
or  iwieed  would  find  it  {Kxssible,  in  any  eoosiderable  degree,  ^e  ao- 
celerate  their  pace.  Even  Milton,  who  complains  so  heavtty  of 
the  time  wasted  at  schools  and  colleges  on  '  pure  trifling  at  granir 
mar  and  sof^istry,'  ^sd  who  avows  it  as  one^  bis  chief  objects-  to 
abbreviate  the  ordinary  term  of  pupillage,  does  fs^t  pnetend  4bat 
fais  scheme  of  what  he  calls  *  a  coodf^e  mid  generous  eduGatios' 
could  be  carried  into  execution' before  4h^  age  of  twenty.^  The 
truth  is,  that  b,  forcing  system  of  in^ruction,  however  it  may  some^ 
times  be  necessary,  is,  on  the  whole,  an  evi).  The  human  feciil-. 
4;ies  require  leisure  and  gradation  for  their  fuU  devetopem^i^ ;  and 
ihough,  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  they  may  be  made  to 
dipen  prematurely,  their  expansion  in  such  cases  wiU  seUom  he  so 
rich  and  kindly  as  under  the  solicitation  of  a  gentler  culture.  It 
is,  however,  material  to  remark,  not  oidy  that  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  system  of  forcing  is  unavoidable,  but  thait,  by  the  ju- 
dicious management  of  able  teachers^  iJits  necessary  evijf  may  he 
considerably  palliated,  and  even  may  be  converted  to  some  salu- 
tary purposes.  Mr.  Malthus  states  that  the  grea^  variety  of  pur- 
suits at  the  present  East  India  College,  far  from  distractii^  the 
attention  of  the  students,  has  been  foiMid  to  teach  them  habits  of 
arrangement,  and  to  enlarge  and  invigorate  their  tiaderstaadkigg ; 
a  fact,  which  related  by  an  observer  so  competent,  muat  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  singular  interest  and  value. 

But,  although  there  certainly  is  no  room  to  contend  thai  any 
existing  seminary  will  answer  the  purpose  in  view,  yet  it  is  said  that, 
if  the  plan  of  a  strict  examination  of  the  young  men  appoialed 
writers  were  adopted,  and  all  those  wlio  fell  below  the  proclaimed 
standard  of  acquirements  were  invaiiably  rejected,  the  compe^lors 
,  would  soon  find  ways  and  means,  no  matter  what,  of  qualifyii^ 
themselves  propeiiy.  A  steady  refusal,  by  the  Birectors,  to  ac- 
cept a  short  measure  of  qualification, — a  resolute  exclusion  <if  all 
deficient  candidates,  whoever  they  might  be, — in  short,  an  inflexiUe 
application  of  the  test, — would  speedily,  it  is  thought,  have  the 
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effisct  of  creatiBg  teachers,  either  public  or  private,  well  able  to 
furnish  the  candidates  with  the  instructioil  necessary* 

This  plan  is  not  so  simple  and  practicable  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear.  Where  the  subjects  of  examination  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive, and  the  persons  to  be  examined  have  acquired  their  know- 
ledge from  sources  and  under  systems  in  no  degree  connected  or 
similar,  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  an  adequate  test  of  comparison.  It 
is  like  finding  a  common  measure  for  quantities  of  a  totally  diffe- 
rent nature.  There  is  also  something  painful  in  the  idea  of  the  re- 
peated rejections  which  the  plan  supposes,  and  which  indeed  are ' 
plainly  indispensable  to  its  success ;  rejections,  falling  (as,  from 
the  admitted  want  of  existing  seminaries,  they  must  do)  on  persons 
who  might  have  done  their  very  best  to  satisfy  the  requisition,  but 
who  had  failed  from  a  real  dearth  of  the  means.  And,  after  all, 
would  this  system  secure  to  the  youths  appointed  that  general  know- 
ledge, or  that  classical  spirit,  which  are  almost  naturally  caught  by 
association  with  large  literary  bodies,  but  which  can  neither  be 
communicated  by  direct  lessons,  nor  ascertained  by  examination  f 
Would  it  ensure  to  them  the  formation  of  those  valuable,  and,  in 
this  case,  most  essential  habits  of  self-goveniment,  which,  as  has 
before  been  shewn,  a  place  of  collegiate  discipline  alone  promises 
adequately  to  supply  f  And  if,  in  any  instances,  it  produced  this 
effect,  would  it  afford  the  examiners  the  means  of  discovering  whe- 
ther the  effect  had  been  produced  or  no  ? 

These  objections  arise,  even  supposing  the  test  to  be  enforced 
with  inflexible  rigour,  and  with  all  the  success  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable. The  next  question  is,  whether  it  is  in  fact  likely  to  be  so 
enforced. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  we  fail  here,  we  fail  altogether ;  and  that 
even  a  probability  of  unsoundness  in  so  vital  a  part  of  the  project 
must  be  conclusive  against  it.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  de- 
scribing the  excellent  effects  which  a  free  examination  will  be 
likely  to  produce, — the  generous  ardour  it  will  excite  among  the 
combatants, — the  complete  satisfaction  it  will,  afford  to  the  world. 
But  all  these  common-places,  however  just,  are  built  on  the  postu- 
late that  the  prescribed  qualification  is  exacted  with  a  stem  inflexi- 
bility, and  that  every  candidate  who  falls  below  the  mark  is  re- 
jected as  a  matter  of  course :  otherwise,  we  have  thrown  away  the 
single  fulcrum  on  which  our  whole  machinery  rests. 

Where  the  candidates  for  literary  honours  are  obliged  to  go 
through  a  stated  course  of  instruction  at  some  establbhed  semi- 
nary, there,  even  if  the  rewards  finally  bestowed  on  them  should 
be  distributed  weakly  or  unjustly,  all  is  not  lost.  The  regular 
routine  of  study  itself  acts  as  a  strong  stimulus  in  such  cases ;  and, 
supposing  .the  teachers  competent  and  attentive,  the  student  may 
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gain  much,  without  any  reference  to  a  prize.  "But,  where  the 
prize  is  the  sole  stimuhis  employed, — where  the  hoped  and  terrors 
of  an  examination  form  our  only  engine, — it  is  plain  that,  if  we 
misuse  this  solitary  power,  our  whole  object  is  defeated.  .  We  have 
then  sacrificed  the  very  principle  on  which  we  exclusively  depend. 

It  seems  a  fact,  howeiier,  that  mere  tests  of  this  kind  are  very 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  matter  of  form.  Such  are  the  careless 
ness  and  the  goodnature  of  mankind,  in  cases  which  do  not  touch 
their  interests  or  excite  their  passions,  that,  unless  those  who  have 
the  task  of  enforcing  the  tests  be  themselves  acting  under  peculiar 
incentives  to  strictness,  they  insensibly  learn  to  mitigate  their  re- 
quisitions. Instances  of  hardship  occur,  that  seem  to  justify  a 
breach  of  the  law ;  and,  when  the  rent  is  once  made,  it  quickly 
widens.  In  short,  there  is  a  perpetual  tendency  to  evade  the  per- 
formance of  an  ungracious  and  invidious  duty.  In  the  present 
tase,  there  are  circumstances  that  would  much  increase  this  ten- 
dency. Where  the  number  of  the  competitors  for  a  prize  is  un- 
limited, the  disappointment  of  many  or  roost  of  them  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  system ;  but,  there  being  only  a  given  number  of  writers 
Selected  by  the  Company,  the  rejection  of  one  of  them  for  incom- 
pfetenty,  would  be  the  naked  and  absolute  exclusion  of  an  indi- 
vidual^ unbalanced  by  any  advantage  to  his  antagonists.  Besides 
this,  the  great  value  of  the  prizes  at  issue  is  a  material  point. 
Since  thfe  final  rejection  of  a  candidate  would  involve  the  loss  of  a 
provision  for  life,  men  would  proceed  to  that  extremity  with  great 
unwillingness,  and  would  listen  to  a  plea  for  indulgence  with  ex- 
treme favour.  Their  natural  proneness  to  a  relaxation  of  the  rule 
would  thus  be  increased ;  and,  wher6  every  thing  confessedly  de- 
pends on  the  rigid  maintenance  of  a  standard,  a  few  precedents  of 
abdtem^nt  must  inevitably  depress  it  past  all  recovery. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  is  yet  behind.  If  re- 
peated t^jections  were  menaced,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
parents  of  the  persons  in  danger  would  continue  idle  ?  Would  not 
every  channel  of  interest,  every  form  of  solicitation,  be  employed 
to  avert  the  evil  ?  If  the  Directors  were  invested  with  the  power 
of  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Examiners,  would  they  not  be  be- 
set with  applications  from  those  friends  and  relatives  on  whom 
they  had  bestowed  appointments,  praying  that  diey  would  not 
nullify  their  patronage  by  the  unrelenting  execution  of  a  regulation 
confessedly  severe  and  indiscriminate?  And  is  it  in  human  nature 
to  Sustain  such  solicitation  unmoved  ?  If^  on  the  other  hand,  and 
as  we  should  rather  presume,  the  decision  of  the  Examiners  were 
made  final,  then  would  not  the  same  siege  be  laid  to  them,  as,  on 
the  former  supposition,  to  the  Directors?  Would  they  not  be  ito- 
.plored,  obtested^  and  remonstrated  with,  by  every  dbnsideratioti 
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that  couM  potlibly  address  itstelf  to  their  feelings/ if  not  to  their 
interest  P  This  is  not  matter  of  imagination,  but  of  histoiy. 
The  valuable  author  of  the  ^Statements'  assures  us  that,  in  the 
present  Coikge,  whenever  a  student  is  dismissed  for  misconduct, 
the  collegiate  authorities  are  assailed  by  never-ending  applications 
for  his  re-admission,  applications  assuming  all  the.  conceivable 
forms  of  flattery  and  menace.  The  firmness  shewn  by  tlie  Pro- 
fessors under  these  attacks  deserves  the  highest  praise :  but  it  is 
no  disparagement  of  the  merit  of  their  resistance  to  remark,' that 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  aid  of  those  extraneous  supports 
which  human  virtue  never  finds  superfluous.  The  natural  effect  of 
their  situation,  the  impressive  influence  of  their  daily  habits,  a  just 
sensibility  to  their  own  reputation,  nay,  a  provident  regard  to  the 
ease  and  tranquillity  of  their  lives, — all  have  combined  to  inspire 
them  with  a  warm  interest  in  the  credit  and  success  of  the  institu- 
tion^ as  a  seat  of  letters  and  discipline.  £ven  with  all  diis,  it  has 
required,  we  have  no  doubt,  great  native  resolution,  and  a  strong 
aense  of  duty,  to  uphold  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  painful 
and  unpopular  functions.  To  expect  the  same  stem  and  per- 
severing inflexibility  from  a  mere  Board  of  Examiners,  would  be 
very  unreasonable.  Appointed  only  to  classify  the  apparent  at- 
tainments of  a  set  of  young  men  whom  they  had  never  before  be- 
held and  were  never  to  behold  again, — prest,  prayed,  and  con- 
jured, in  every  case  of  the  slightest  doubt,  to  err  on  the  side  of 
indulgence,-^inned,  even  in  cases  of  glaring  failure,  with  pleas, 
Dot  only  very  plausibly  but  often  (from  the  real  difficulty  of 
finding  instruction)  very  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  deficiency, 
— occasionally  subject  to  warm  instances  from  powerful  friends  or 
acknowledged  patrons, — it  were  too  much  to  suppose  that'  they 
would  invariably  maintain  their  ground.  They  would  yield  here 
and  there;  and  the  declension,  once  begun,  could  not  but  proceed 
with  accelerated  velocity. 

These  considerations  seem  to  us  insuperable  against  the  idea  of 
rdying  exclusively  on  a  test.  As  a  sort  of  compromise,  however, 
between  a  test  and  a  college,  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish 
both  at  once;  the  use  of  the  collie  indeed  to  be  optional;  but 
the  test  to  be  enforced  at  all  events,  and  by  a  body  of  Examiners 
independent  of  the  college.  By  this  expedient,  it  is  rather  ipgeni- 
ously  argued  that  all  parties  will  be  satisfied.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  parents  will  have  their  choice  of  a  seminaryfor  their  children ; 
on  the  other,  if  a  college  be  really  as  necessary  as  is  pretended, 
^  inevitable  exercise  of  that  choice  will  be  to  choose  the  college. 
The  experiment,  therefore,  must  end,  either  in  establishing  die 
college,  or  in  proving  that  no  such  establishment  is  necessary. 

Is  it  at  all  conceivable^  however,  that^lhis  experiment  should  be 
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made  fairly,  under  the  circumstances  supposed  ?  it  is  of  coarse 
meant  that  the  students  who  actually  go  to  this  college  shall  be 
subject^  while  members  of  it^  to  the  same  discipline,  and  to  the 
;iame  penalties  for  misconduct,  as  if  they  went  there  on  compul- 
sion. Otherwise,  this  is  such  a  college  as  nobody  has  ever  con- 
templated ;  fi  most  important,  if  not  the  very  principal,  feature  of 
it  having  been  erased.  But  a  seminary  in  which  there  shoidd  exist 
the  twofold  risk  of  a  moral  as  well  as  a  literary  disqualification, 
— in  which  instances  of  misbehaviour,  totally  unconnected  with 
literary  pursuits,  might  expose  the  student  to  a  forfeiture  of  his 
views  for  life, — with  what  advantage  would  such  an  institution  run 
the  race  of  popularity  against  a  system  clogged  with  no  other  evil 
chances  than  those  that  miglit  attend  a  simple  examination  in 
learning  and  science?  It  is  manifest  that  the  value  of  an  Indian 
s^pointment  would  always  occasion  a  strong  struggle  to  escape 
this  double  jeopardy.  Every  man  who  desired  a  good  education- 
for  his  son  would  rather  seek  it  elsewhere,  than  purchase  it  with  suck 
hazard ;  and,  even  supposing  other  things  equal,  would  prefer  the 
peril,  once  for  all,  o^  a  single  and  a  final  trial,  to  the  multiplied 
and  accumulating  dangers  of  a  long  and  continuous  probation* 
Hence  would  arise  a  very  general  attempt  to  avoid  the  collie. 

Now  the  question  whether  this  attempt  would  succeed,  is  pre- 
cisely the  question  whether  the  final  test,  the  primum  mobile  of 
tiie  present  plan  as  well  as  of  the  former,  would  be  strictly  ei>- 
forced.  What,  Jiowever,  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  very 
anxiety  to  escape  the  risks  of  the  collegiate  probation  would  oc- 
,casion  the  most  active  exertions  of  interest  for  a  lenient  application 
of  the  test?  Parents  would  procure  qualifications  for  their  chil- 
dren at  places  where  knowledge  was  less  attainable  and  mbconduct 
less  fatal  than  at  the  college,  and  would  then  use  their  utmost  in- 
fluence that  those  defective  qualifications  might  be  accepted. 
But,  if  (as  has  already  been  shewn)  the  indolent  goodnature  c^ 
mankind  be  alone  sufficient  to  neutralize  tests  of  proficiency, — if, 
from  that  cause,  such  tests  are  apt  to  die  a  natural  death, — and,  if 
it  has  been  justly  argued  that  their  liability  to  decline  is  still 
stroller  where  the  number  of  the  candidates  is  limited  and  the 
value  of  the  prizes  is  great, — surely,  the  clear  addition  of  weighty 
and  powerful  interests  to  the  sinking  scale,  must  prove  absolutely 
.and  perniciously  conclusive. 

The  steps  of  this  descending  progression  it  is  not  hard  either 
.to  count  or  to  trace.  A  College  and  a  test, — but  a  college  half- 
full,  and  a  test  half-efficient, — the  dislike  of  the  college  operating 
tO;  increase  the  depression  of  the  test,  and  the  decline  of  the  test 
tending  to  promote  the  desertion  of  the  college,. — till,  at  length, 
the  heavy  expense  of  an  institution  at  which  there  w^re  no  students 
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either  to  learn  or  to  pay, — and  the  heavy  expense  of  a  Board  of 
Examiners  whose  examinations  ascertained  nothing, — would  suggest 
a  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  both ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
proposal  could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  be  too  speedily 
adopted. 

If  this  statement  be  thought  too  strong,  there  is  at  least  one 
opinion  in  which  we  are  sure  that  all  candid  persons  who  reflect 
on  the  considerations  that  have  just  been  brought  forward,  will, 
after  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  agree.  It  is,  that  there 
would  be  a  hazard  of  the  evils  described.  The  inquiry  then  arises, 
for  what  purpose  is  this  hazard,  be  it  great  or  small,  to  be  incurred  i 
To  what  end  introduce  risk  and  doubt  into  a  plan  which  has  for 
its  object  the  just  and  beneficent  administration  of  British  India  i 
The  danger,  if  it  came,  might  be  borne;  but  why  should  we  vo* 
luntarily  seek,  and  even  actively  provoke  it? 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry  it  appears  to  have  been  urged,  that  a 
compulsory  education  ought  to  be  reprobated  as  a  great  hardship 
on  die  families  of  the  young  writers.  Natural  liberty,  it  is  said, 
enjoins  that  men  educate  their  children  where  they  please;  and  to 
prescribe  to  them  a  particular  seminary,  instead  of  leaving  them  a 
free  choice,  is  to  commit  a  flagrant  practical  anomaly. 

To  our  apprehension,  however,  the  only  question  is,  in  what 
way  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  Company's  servants  may 
best  be  procured;  a  question,  full  of  important  topics,  and  in  the 
decision  of  which  the  consideration  of  compulsion  really  seems  so 
slight  as  to  be  in  fact  evanescent.  To  say  the  truth,  this  argu- 
ment of  compulsion  is  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  hear  witli  much 
endurance.  If,  in  high  disdain  of  the  compulsory  arrangement  in 
question,  the  families  connected  with  the  Company  were  wholly  to 
renounce  die  profiers  of  Indian  patronage, — if  they  were  altogether 
to  retreat  from  so  enslaving  a  connexion, — can  it  be  doubted  that 
multitudes  of  other  families,  equally  well  entitled  in  point  of  birth, 
of  station,  and  of  character,  would  instantly  be  found  to  supply 
candidates  for  the  vacant  places  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  patrician 
parents  of  the  highest  respectability  would  gladly  contend  for  the 
hardship  of  an  Indian  appointment,  even  at  the  expense  of  first 
subjecting  their  children  to  the  cruel  ordeal  of  a  liberal  education  I 
What  in  fact  is  the  compulsion  complained  of?  Is  it  that  ^  vast 
majority  of  the  middling  classes  in  Great  Britain  are  compelled  to 
tolerate  a  system  which  places  the  whole  patronage  of  India  in  a 
few  chartered  hands  ?  Is  it  that  sixty  millions  of  persons  in  India 
are  Compelled  to  behold  the  official  emoluments  of  their  country 
absorbed  by  a  handful  of  strangers,  the  privileged  minority  of  » 
privileged  nation  ?  No :  but  the  complaint  is,  that  those  for  whose 
benefit  this  mighty  mass  of  compubiou  is  .maintained^  find  the 
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suing  out  of  tbeir  patent  of  privileges  a  little  onerous  and  expensive. 
Truly,  this  is  a  fearful  grievance.  To  complain  of  a  slight  com- 
pulsory condition  annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  valuable  and  en- 
viable  monopoly^  as  a  violent  infraction  of  natural  freedom,  would 
make  a  new  title  in  the  rights  of  man.  And  what  can  be  more 
strange  than  that  the  objection  of  anomaly  should  be  raised  against 
one  particular  part  of  a  system,  which  avowedly  is  altogether  made 
up  of  anomalies,  and  whose  most  judicious  advocates  vindicate  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  circumstances  are  as  anomalous  as  the  system, 
and  that,  in  a  case  so  peculiar,  the  worst  of  anomalies  would  be  the 
arbitrary  application  of  ordinary  rules  ? 

Besides  this  argument  about  compulsion,  however,  another 
ground  has  sometimes  been  taken  by  those  who  object  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  specific  seminary  for  the  Indian  service.  Such  a  semi- 
nary, it  is  said,  tends  to  form  the  persons  nominated  to  the  service 
into  a  sort  of  class  resembling  an  Indian  caste.  Instead  of  being 
thus  collected  into  a  separate  society  at  an  early  age,  it  would  be 
better  that,  till  the  very  moment  of  their  departure  for  India,  they 
should  remain  mingled  with  the  other  youth  of  the  country,  and 
should  thus  acquire  British  feelings  and  British  habits.  The  whole 
force  pf  this  objection  seems  to  lie  in  the  use  of  that  picturesque 
term  caste.  It  is  indeed  amazing  to  observe  with  what  effect  a 
strong  word  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  helping  out  a  weak 
argument.  The  idea  of  a  caste  of  writers  strikes  the  mind  with  a 
vague  apprehension  of  something  very  strange,  very  formidabiey 
and  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoided :  and  yet,  .on  cooler 
reflection,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  discover  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression as  applied  to  an  institution,  which  should  collect  a  great 
number  of  young  persons  of  various '  births  and  education,  and 
from  various  quarters, — which  should  so  collect  them  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  no  earlier, — which  should  detain  them  only  two  or 
three  years, — and  which  should  instruct  them  in  the  same  branches 
of  European  knowledge  as  are  taught  in  other  Bfitisfa  seminaries, 
and  in  more  of  those  branches  than  any  one  other  British  seminary 
combines.  In  fact,  the  European  part  of  the  education  which  such 
a  seminary  would  afford,  would  be  peculiar  only  in  this,  that  it 
would  h^  peculiarly  general;  and  as  to  the  Oriental  studies  of  the 
place,  he  who  supposes  that  a  society  otherwise  of  British  feelings 
and  habits,  could  be  converted  into  an  Indian  caste  by  a  slight  in- 
itiation into  one  or  two  foreign  languages,  must  have  a  singular  idea 
indeed  of  British  feelings  and  British  habits ! 

The  topics  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling,  have  detained  us 
much  beyond  our  purpose.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  they 
embrace  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  subject,  so  far  as  respects 
principles*     What  next  becomes  necessary  is^  that  we  Udce  a  view 
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qf  the  CoU^e  established  by  the  Company  at  Hertford  ^  and  this 
we  shall  not  attempt  in  the  way  of  a  continued  hiatorical  deduc-< 
tion,  but  rather  in  that  of  synopsis ;  briefly  describing,  in  the  first 
place,  the  nature  of  the  institution^  and  then  the  results  it  has  ac- 
tually been  found  to  produce,  not  without  some  notice  of  the  re- 
cent controversy  respecting  it. 

The  India  College  was  established  in  the  year  1805,  and  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  Principal  and  a  certain  number  of 
professors.  For  some  time  it  subsisted  only  at  the  pleasure  of  thje 
Company ;  but  was  at  length  fornially  recognized  by  the  legislature, 
in  the  act  of  the  53d  Geo.  III.  c.  156,  which  provides  that  no 

Grson  shall  be  sent  as  a  writer  to  any  of  the  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
adras,  and  Bombay,  who  has  not  passed  four  terms  (two  years) 
at  the  College;  nor  even  then,  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  of 
iiis  good  conduct  under  the  hands  of  the  collegiate  authorities. 
By  the  statutes  of  the  College,  (which  the  act  ma 
passed  by  the  Directors  with  the  approbation  of  the 
troul,)  it  is  further  provided  that  no  per:$on  shall  b( 
Uie  College  as  a  student  until  he  has  completed  his 
tihat  every  candidate  for  admission  shall  proauce  a  t< 
his  schoolmaster,  and  shall  pass  an  examination  b 
cipal  and  Professors,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  arithmetic; — that,  on 
(eaving  the  college,  the  student  shall  be  classed  by  the  college- 
authorities  in  the  order  of  their  merit  as  to  industry,  proficiency, 
and  general  good  behaviour,  and  shall  rank  in  the  service  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  no  student  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  India^ 
unless  he  is  able  to  pass  a  certain  prescribed  test  in  Oriental  lite- 
rature.    The  sum  to  be  annually  paid  by  each  student  is  one  hun- 
dred guineas. 

The  lectures  of  the  different  professors  embrace, 
stance,  the  subjects  of  classical  literature,  of  the  ( 
guagesj  of  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  natural  pi 
the  evidences  and  principles  of  religion,  of  ihe  laws 
of  general  history,  and  of  political  economy.     At  the  < 

term^,  the  students  undergo  a  very  strict  examination. 

lasts  above  a  fortuight;  when  separate  lists  or  classifications  of 
them  su'e  made,  arranging  them  according  to  their  proficiency  in 
the  several  departments  in  vyhich  fliey  have  been  examined  ;  and 
medals,  prizes  of  books,  and  honorary  distinctions,  are  awarded  to 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  any  one  department,  or  as  high  as 
second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  in  two,  three,  four,  or  five  depart- 
ments. 

Such  s^ppears  to  be  the  general  nature  of  this  establishment ;  and, 
^itbo^t  ^xclMdiiiig  the  possibility  of  smaller  objections  to  it,  (which, 
indeed,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  making,)  we  shoul4 
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certainly  say  tbat>  in  point  of  system^  it  seems  very  well  calculated 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purposes^  with  a  view  to  which 
it  was  founded.  In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was 
likely  to  fulfil  those  purposes  in  point  of  fact,  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  some  less  observable  peculiarities  in  its  genius  and  constitu- 
tion, or,  at  least,  in  the  incidents  by  which  it  was  originally  attended^ 
and  in  the  actual  position  which  it  was  designed  to  occupy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
India  College  began  its  career,  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  very  fa- 
vourable. Public  seminaries  have  sometimes  been  endowed  by  the 
piety  and  charity  of  private  individuals.  In  such  cases  they  usually 
prosper  for  a  season ;  but,  on  the  death  of  the  founder,  it  too  often 
happens  that  the  trust  devolves  on  less  able  or  less  zealous  mana- 
gers, and  the  glory  of  the  institution  may  be  said  to  pass  away. 
The  India  College,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  live  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  the  same  body  which  had  called  it  into  being ;  and,  as 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  considerations  which  had 
suggested  the  propriety  of  such  an  institution,  would  either  become 
less  urgent  in  themselves,  or  be  less  justly  appreciated  by  its  pa- 
trons, it  might  apparently  reckon  on  a  firm,  unfailing,  and  enlight- 
ened support.  Further^  most  of  our  public  seminaries  were  founded 
in  the  early,  or  at  least  in  the  middle  periods  of  English  history ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  not  always  exempt  from  the  lan- 
guor and  the  decay  incident  to  establishments  of  long  standing. 
They  were  also  founded  in  times  of  comparative  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice, if  not  of  semi-barbarism  :  hence  their  systems  of  education 
are  occasionally  faulty ;  and,  even  when  these  are  corrected,  they 
cannot  entirely  shake  off  the  clogs  of  ancient  forms,  but  have  to 
run  the  race  of  improvement  in  shackles.  The  India  College  was 
differently  circumstanced.  It  arose  in  a  period  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellectual refinement  and  illumination  which  the  world  has  yet  wit- 
nessed ;  and,  in  forming  its  system,  might  be  expected  to  avail 
itself  of  all  the  resources  within  its  reach.  It  was  new;  and,  in 
reducing  its  system  into  practice,  might  be  expected  to  proceed 
with  all  that  freshness  and  vigour  which  novelty  never  fails  to 
inspire. 

These,  certainly,  were  favourable  circumstances;  but  they  were 
accompanied  by  others  of  a  less  auspicious  kind;  and  which, 
though  they  did  not  develope  themselves  immediately,  were  yet 
involved  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  in  the  very  origin  of  the  institu- 
,  tion.  Novelty,  indeed,  has  always  its  peculiar  di£Bculties,  as  well 
as  its  peculiar  energies ;  but  the  India  College  was  not  merely  new 
as  an  individual ;  it  was,  in  some  respects,  new  even  as  a  species. 
A  seminary  which,  instead  of  revolving  in  a  path  of  its  own,  acts 
US  a  sort  of  satellite  to  a  great  empire, — ^a  seminary  inseparably 
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connected  with  a  government,  and  that  a  government  of  a  very 
Angular  structure, — a  seminary  placed  under  the  immediate  con- 
troul  of  those  whose  friends  or  relatives  constitute  its  only  students, 
— a  seminary  where  the  students  are  all  on  their  probation  for  the 
attainment  of  permanent  appointments  of  great  value, — is  a  semi- 
nary of  a  most  unusual  character.  Such  is  the  more  general  and 
obvious  aspect  of  the  case ;  but  some  of  the  particular  considera- 
tions which  this  broader  view  includes,  or  which  are  immediately 
connected  with  it,  seem  to  deserve  a  closer  inspection. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  college,  the  appointment  of  a 
writer  to  India,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  simple  and  summary 
operation.  The  appointment  might  be  conferred  on  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen ;  and  the  following,  as  we  find,  was  the  process  of  uiaugura- 
tion.  Being  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  some 
individual  member  of  that  body,  the  young  candidate  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Honourable  Court,  stating  that  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts, — expressing  a  humble  hope, 
therefore,  that  he  was  qualified  to  serve  their  honours  in  the  capa- 
city to  which  he  aspired, — and  praying  to  be  appointed  accordingly. 
No  inquiry  was  made  of  the  petitioner  in  such  cases,  excepting 
whether  the  petition  he  had  presented  were  in  his  own  hand-writing; 
and>  it  being  thus  taken  on  his  word  that  he  could  write,  and  under 
his  hand  that  he  could  cipher,  he  was  without  any  further  exami- . 
nation  pronounced  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  administrators 
of  the  Indian  empire,  and  was  instantly  embarked  for  the  scene  of 
his  intended  service ;  where,  in  later  times  at  least,  he-no  sooner 
arrived,  than  he  entered  on  the  receipt  of  ,£400  a  year.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  denied  that  many  of  the  persons  so  sent  might  have 
received  a  good  education :  of  some,  the  education  had  undoubtedly 
been  excellent ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  not  made  the  subject 
of  official  cognizance.  This  very  goodly  and  comfortable  order  of 
things  is  now  changed.  The  young  writer  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  sixteen  before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  die  college ;  and  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  at  all,  unless  he  can  sustain  a  pre- 
vious examination.  He  must  have  passed  two  years  «in  a  close 
course  of  study  at  the  college  before  he  is  allowed  to  embark  for 
India ;  and  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  embark  at  all,  unless  he  en-^ 
titles  himself  to  it  by  good  conduct,  and  by  a  certain  measure  of 
literary  proficiency.  Material  failure  in  these  respects,  or  any 
great  misdemeanour,  exposes  him  to  the  total  loss  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Add  to  all  this,  he  must,  during  his  residence  at  the  college, 
pay  the  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas.  Thus,  by  raising  the 
standard-age  of  setting  out  for  India,  this  system  has  diminished  the 
range,  and,  therefore,  lowered  the  value  of  Indian  patronage ;  by 
interposing  two  years^  during  which  the  appointment  pays  nothing 
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and  costs  <£210,  it  operates  doubly  as  a  tas  on  that  patronage;  by 
exacting  qualifications  which  all  young  men  do  not  find  it  conve<- 
oient  to  attain,  it  renders  the  efficiency  of  that  patronage  precarious ; 
and,  by  enjoining  a  regularity  of  deportment,  which  all  young  men. 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  observe,  it  subjects  that  patrons^e  to 
be  completely  defea^ted  after  all. 

The  college  was  established  by  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
Directors  and  Proprietors ;  that  is,  precisely  of  the  persons  most 
interested  in  the  disposal  of  the  patronage  in  question.  A  senti- 
ment of  public  spirit,  therefore,  overpowered,  in  this  iiistance,  the 
feelings  of  selfishness,  which  (from  what  has  been  seen)  would, have 
resisted  the  proposed  institution.  This  was  doubtless  the  cause  of 
the  acquiescence,  at  least  in  part ;  and,  in  part,  it  may  fairly  be 
conjectured  that  the  privations  and  inconvenieiKes  which  the  plan 
was  about  to  impose  on  individuals,  were  not  then  distinctly  fore- 
seen*  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  machine  move,  than  itis  weight 
began  to  be  felt.  The  acquisition  of  a  writership  was  now  found  to. 
be  attended  with  the  payment  of  heavy  tolls.  It  is  not  in  hu^an  na- 
ture to  love  restraint,  expense,  uncertainty,  or  mortification  of  any 
kind,  or  to  esteem  ^ese  otherwise  than  as  things  to  be  shunned.  Yet, 
for  a  while,  th6  grievance,  not  being  experienced  in  its  wx>rst  formi^ 
appears  to  have  been  thought  light;  but  when  the  course  of  time 
brought  into  operation  the  more  onerous  penalties  unavoidably  9t* 
tached  to  the  system, — when  it  became  apparent  that  appointmeiiitSg^ 
e^eeraed  a  provision  for  life,  might  be  forfeited  by  the  nfiiscon- 
duct  of  the  parties  appointed, — when  it  was  seen  that  parents^  a^ter 
having  long  flattered  themselves  that  their  chiLdren  wer^,  in  tha 
worldly  phrase,  '  off  their  hancb,'  might  find  it  necessary  to  receive 
back  the  inconvenient  burden,  lighter  only  by  the  loss  of  a  character; 
then  it  was  that  a  strong  feelii^  of  interest  arofte  against  the  insti- 
tution which  was  conceived  to  have  produced  these  ills.  Nor 
could  the  oppositiDB  fail  to  spread;  for  it  was  here  39  in  political 
society  at  large ;  the  active  animosity  which  the  severer  effects  of 
the  system  had  excited  in  a  few,  attracted  forth  and  made  pt'omi- 
nent  the  negative  discontents  which  its  more  ordinary  pressure  had 
generated  in  a  greater  number.  The  wish  noy/  b^;an  to  be  en-, 
t^tained  in  some  quarters  that  the^college  had  never  existed ;  t^t 
the  worthy  Directors  had  been  quiet  with  their  theoretical  im* 
provements ;  that  things  had  remained  as  they  were ;  and,  from  thi^ 
wish,  there  was  but  one  step  to  the  thought  that  these  troubleso^a 
innovations  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolosli^,  ai¥i  th^  the  good  o^^ 
times  of  writing  and  ciphering  could  not  too  soon  be  restored. 

Tbb  opmion,  though  by  no  me9m  general  f^inpng  the  ProfMrie- 
tors,  as  dbe  event  has  proved,  and  though  heH  we  4o^kl  not,  p 
many  cases^  very  sincerdy  and  wi^  the  most  hooeat  u|teli^il>l^  vir^ 
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sufficiently  Gominon  and  sufficiently  wrong,  to  produce  consider- 
able injury.  The  prejudice  of  the  parents*  communicated  itself  to 
the  children.  A  student,  to  whom  the  college  had  perpetually 
been  repres^fited  as  an  abuse  and  a  grievance,  or  even  one  who 
had  heard  it  habitually  spoken  of  in  the  language  of  coldness  and 
indifference,  was  little  likely  to  repair  to  it  with  the  kind  and  do« 
cile.  dispositions  indispensable  to  a  due  use  of  the  advantages  it  .af- 
forded. On  the  contrary,  he  would  naturally  regard  it  with  dislike 
and  disgust;  and  these  feelings  would  quickly  djiscover  themselves 
in  an  inattention  to  his  studies,  and  a  growing  impatience  of  can- 
troul.  It  seems  the  opinioitof  Mr.  Malthus,  that  the  minds  of 
not  a  few  of  the  yotrogmen  were  tainted  with  this  sort  of  derivatiue 
disaffi^tion;  but  other  causes  conspired  to  produce  the  saocie 
effect.  The  policy  of  parents  had,  in  some  instances,  destined 
youths  for  India,  who,  disliking  that  destination  themselves,  wei  e 
not  sorry  to  find  even  an  irregular  escape  from  the  threatened  evilfaiy 
means  of  a  failure  at  the  college.  A  greater  number  indulged  tb  le 
belief  that  the  support  of  their  patrons  in  the  Direction  woiidd  pre  w 
tect  them  against  the  forfeiture  of  their  appointments,  whateve  r 
offences  they  might  commit  at  the  college,  and  whatever  penaltie  s 
might  in  consequence  be  imposed  on  them  by  the  Principal  am  1 
Professors :  a  persuasion  inevitably  tending  to  promote  a  stronj ; 
spirit  of  idleness  and  disobedience. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  habits  of  insubordina  - 
tion,  or  feelings  of  disrespect  for  authority,  were  familiar  to  tht  ^ 
great  body  of  the  students.  On  the  contrary,  and  notwithstanding.; 
the  very  injurious  misrepresentations  which  have  been  circulated  or  i 
this  subject,  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  their  general  conduct : 
bis  been  studious,  orderly,  and  decorous,  in  no  common  degree. . 
But,  taking  them  in  the  mass,  there  was  just  that  quantity  of  pre<  • 
disposition  to  the  evil  described,  which,  in  certain  positions  of  e&«  • 
citement>  and  under  the  wickedly-timed  instigation  of  two  or  three  ; 
mischievons  persons,  might  be  roused  to  unwarrantable  excesses  . 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  what  Adam  Smith,  in  one  o:  f 
his  momentary  but  striking  deviations  from  the  habitual  coldness  o  f 
bis  statistical  philosophy,  commends  as  ^  the  generosity  of  thi  e 
greater  part  of  youth.'  But  the  nature  of  that  generous  age  is  ans 
impresatble  as  it  is  noble.  No  man  surely  can  teive  been  conversan  t 
with  juvenile  communities,  who  has  not  observed  that  they  are  ]  a 
sort  of  Athenian  populace,  susceptible  of  fleeting  impressions,  anr  1 
responsive  to  the  influences  of  incident  and  situation,  in  a  degrei  ; 
perfectly  surprizing. 

From  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  this  seminary  was  mon  i 
immediately  instituted,  it  is  natural  to  turn  our  ey^  on  those  undei  f 
whose  protectbn  it  was  placed ;  and  especially  on  its  acknowledgi^e  I 
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and,  till  the  year  18 13,  its  exclusive  patrons,  the' Court  of  IH*" 
rectors.  In  establishing  the  college,  the  Directors  afforded  such 
a  proof  of  enlarged  and  statesman-like  views  as  eminently  became 
their  station,  and  justified  their  pretensions  to  the  national  confi- 
dence. What  they  thus  created,  it  was  of  course  presumable  that 
they  intended  to  preserve;  nor  could  it  be  supposed  that  they  were 
incompetent  to  the  task,  or  that  the  edifice  could  not  be  kept  in 
repair  by  the  same  hands  by  which  it  had  been  erected.  It  does 
not,  however,  convey  the  remotest  reflection  on  the  Directors  to 
observe,  that  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  undertaking,  difiiculties^ 
>  were  found  to  occur,  and  indeed  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  avoid-^ 
able,  which,  at  the  outset,  had  not  been  contemplated.  The  Di- 
rectors, it  must  be  remembered,  (and  we  believe  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  primary  functions,  this  is  generally  thought  one  of  the 
specific  excellences  of  their  constitution,)  are  a  body  popularly 
chosen,  and,  therefore,  variously  composed.  They  are  distinguished 
by  considerable  diversities  of  tempers,  talents,  habits,  and  opinions. 
What  pleases  one,  may  displease  another  of  equally  good  inten- 
tions. What  pleases  both  as  to  the  end,  may  displease  one  as  to 
the  means.  However  highly  we  may  rate  the  general  steadiness, 
energy,  and  efficiency,  of  such  a  cabinet,  yet,  amidst  the  chances 
and  changes  of  events,  we  cannot  but  suppose  it  subject  to  occa- 
sional fluctuations  of  counsel,  even  if  it  always  consisted  of  the 
•same  members,  and  were  under  the  same  presidents.  This  sup- 
position, then,  must  be  still  more  natural  in  the  case  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  annually  renew  a  part  of  their  number,  so  as  to 
«nake  a  complete  rotation  in  four  years,  and  who  change  their  pre- 
siding authorities  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties,  as  forming  a  consti- 
tuent and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  government  of  British  In- 
dia, the  Directors  are  allowed,  for  many  past  years,  to  have  acted, 
on  the  whole,  both  ably  and  successfi^ly.  Whatever  may  have 
l>een  their  occasional  inconsistences,  arising  from  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  the  broad  and  grand  results  have  beei^ 
^ood.  Discordant  notes  may  at  times  liave  been  heard;  but« 
jdtogether,  their  counsels,  like  sounds  that  mingle  by  distance, 
kave  produced  in  the  East  the  effect  of  a  blended  and  con- 
i(piring  harmony.  The  Court,  however,  found  itself  invested  with 
a  new  oflice,  when  from  the  government  of  provinces  and  kingdoms, 
it  was  called  to  the  management  of  a  place  of  education.  Questions 
now  arose  about  systems  of  instruction,  and  systems  of  discipline, 
» -questions,  with  which  men  formed  chiefly  in  the  field  of  active 
li  fe,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  very  familiar,  and  respecting 
^/hich  the  different  individuals  of  the  court  could  not,  probably, 
4  Iways  have  principles  in  common.    It  was  impossible  m  such  a 
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case,  but  that  the  proceedings  of  the  aggregate  should  occasionally 
be  a  little  uncertain.  But,  to  rear  an  infant  establishment  like  the 
college,  requires  so  uniform  a  mixture  of  caution,  firmness,  and  de- 
licacy, that  even  a  single  instance,  and  even  a  slight  degree,  of  iiH 
decision  or  inconstancy  may  sometimes  prove  seriously  detrimental. 
Far  from  needing  a  smaller  portion  of  address  than  the  conduct  of 
a  state,  the  truth  is  that  it  may  often  need  a  greater.  Vacillations 
of  counsel,  which  would  be  nothing  when  measured  on  the  scale  of 
a  great  empire,  may  be  fatal  to  a  college;  as  the  billows  of  the 
ocean  overwhelm  the  small  bark,  while  the  imperial  ship  over-rides 
them  in  triumph. 

In  the  original  constitution  of  the  college,  there  was  one  pecu- 
liarity, which,  though  not  absolutely  unavoidable,  was  a  very  na- 
tural one,  and  which  is  highly  deserving  of  mention.  According  to 
that  constitution,  the  power  of  expulsion,  the  last  penalty  of  col- 
legiate law,  was  not  conferred  on  the  collegiate  authorities ;  but, 
in  all  cases  of  heavy  delinquency,  those  authorities  were  enjoined  to 
report  to  a  standing  committee  of  the  Directors,  called  the  Com- 
mittee of  College,  and  to  await  their  decision.  Nothing,  certainly, 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Directors  should  anxiously  re- 
tain, in  their  own  hands,  the  dispensation  of  a  punishment,  involving 
the  loss  of  an  honourable  provision  for  life  to  those  whom  they  had 
patronized,  perhaps  to  their  personal  friends,  relations,  or  even 
children.  Hut  the  arrangement  was  not  very  fortunate,  ft  wholly 
precluded  that  prompt  and  instant  recoil  of  penal  justice,  which, 
in  extreme  emergencies,  is  of  the  last  moment  to  the  peace  of 
society.  It  adjourned  questions,  which  would  far  bettor  have 
been  decided  by  observers  constantly  on  the  spot,  to  a  tribunal 
at  a  distance,  a  tribunal  which  had  every  thing  to  learn,  and  to 
learn  by  means  of  elaborate  researches,  and  the  reports  of  third 
persons.  It  placed  the  professors,  whose  task,  in  the  conduct  of 
an  institution  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  was,  at  all  events,  suffici- 
ently difficult,  in  a  situation  of  additional  and  most  uncalled-for 
embarrassment ; — putting  them,  in  fact,  as  well  as  their  offending 
pupili,  on  their  trial,  in  every  strong  case ;  and  impairing  their 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  students  in  general ;  for  no  contri- 
vance will  ensure  undeviating  reverence  to  a  government  without 
arms.  These  were  the  certain  effects  of  the  measure,  even  asr 
suming  that  the  decisions  of  the  ultimate  tribunal  should  always  be 
marked  by  a  stem  impartiality.  But,  when  it  is  considered  how 
deeply  and  painfully  the  Directors  might  themselves  be  interested 
in  the  points  submitted  to  their  determination,  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  the  directorial  body  was  the  most 
hardly  treated  by  the  arrangement  in  question.  They  were  to  ad- 
judicate cases  vitally  affecting  the  interests,  the  character,  the.  pro- 
spects, 
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spects,  of  their  own  connexiofiK,  their  own  relatives,  their  own  off- 
spring. On  most  of  these  occasions,  they  might  act  iirmly;  in 
point  of  fact,  we  happen  to  know  that  highly  honourable  examples 
of  Armness  occurred ;  but  it  would  be  extravagant  to  expect  this 
always.  Where  such  claims  and  demands  are  set  in  conflict,  it 
must  be  a  steady  hand  indeed,  which  can  hold  the  scales  without 
trembling. 

Such  is  the  best  sketch  we  are  able  to  give  of  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities in  the  nature  of  ihe  India  College  and  in  the  incidents  that 
attended  the  formation  and  were  likely  to  influence  the  fate  of  that 
institution.  The  account  has  been  collected,  not  without  consider- 
able pains,  from  what  we  deemed  authentic  sources,  under  an  im- 
pression that  a  real  knowledge  of  circumstances  like  these  was 
indispensably  requisite  to  a  due  examination  of  the  question  under 
review. 

All,  however,  \i'as  not  so  unpropitious  in  the  outset  of  this  insti- 
tution ;  nor,  in  adverting  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  by  which  it  wafs 
opposed,  must  we  forget  what  has  already  been  intimated,  diat 
it  had  also  its  peculiar  advantages.  These  consisted,  not  merely 
in  its  exemption  from  the  incumbrance  of  those  antiquated  forms 
and  methods  which  oppress  older  institutions  of  the  same  kind 
in  their  attempts  to  keep  pace  with  modern  improvement, — nor 
in  the  benefit  of  learning  from  the  example,  and  profiting  by  the 
experience,  of  its  numerous  predecessors, — but  in  the  use  actu- 
ally made  of  these  opportunities.  It  was  supplied  with  very  able 
professors;  with  an  excellent  course  of  study;  with  a  very  well 
devised  system  of  lectures  and  examinations;  and  with  very  effec- 
tive rules  for- the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  ordinary  cases.  This 
assemblage  of  means  has  not  been  thrown  away.  All  competent 
testinionies  agree  that  the  literary  proficiency  of  the  students  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  very  eminent.  We  do  not  make  this  statement 
lightly  or  without  much  examination ;  but,  even  were  there  no  other 
authorities  on  the  subject,  we  should  not  know  how  to  withhold 
credence  from  die  plain,  explicit,  and  deliberate  assertions  of  Mr. 
Midthus,  speaking  not  only  m  his  own  name  but  in  that  of  his 
brother  professors.  From  a  belief  that  the  book  is  very  widely 
known,  we  have  hitherto  spared  citation ;  but  i^faall  bow  nKikeroom 
for  a  single  extract. 

*  These  means  of  exciting  emulation  and  industry  have  been  attended 
with  great  success.  Though  there  are  some,  unquestionably,  on  whom 
motives  of  this  kind  will  not,  or  cannot,  operate,  and  with  whom,  there- 
fore, little  can  be  done ;  yet,  a  more  than  usual  proportion  seem  to  be 
animated  by  a  strong  desire,  accompanied  by  corresponding  eflforts,  to 
make  a  progress  in  the  various  studies  proposed  to  them. 

^  Those  who  have  come  to  college  tolerably  good  scholars  have  often, 
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during  their  stay  of  two  years,  made  such  advances  in  the  cl^cal  de- 
partment as  would  have  done  them  great  credit  if  they  had  devoted  to 
it  the  main  part  of  their  time;  while  the  contemporary  honours  which 
they  have  obtained  in  other  departments  have  sufficiently  proved  that 
their  attention  was  not  confined  to  one  study :  and  many,  who  had 
come  from  public  and  private  schools  at  sixteen  with  such  low  classi- 
cal attainments  as  appeared  to  indicate  a  want  either  of  capacity  or 
application,  have  shewn  by  their  subsequent  progress,  even  in  the  clas- 
sical department,  and  still  more  by  their  distmguished  exertions  in 
others,  that  a  new  field  and  new  stimulants  had  wrought  a  most  bene- 
ficial change  in  their  feelings  and  habits,  and  had  awakened  energies  of 
which  they  were  before  scarcely  conscious. 

'There  are  four  or  five  of  the  Professors  thoroughly  conversant  with 
University  examinations,  who  can  take  upon  themselves  to  affirm  that 
they  have  never  witnessed  a  greater  proportion  of  various  and  successful 
exertion  in  the  course  of  their  academical  experience  than  has  appeared 
at  some  of  the  examinations  at  the  East  India  College/ — pp.  49,  50, 

Among  the  branches  of  study,  however^  that  are  cultivated  at 
Hertford,  there  is  one,  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  is  esta- 
blished by  evidence  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  College  of  Calcutta  still  subsists  as  a  seminary  for  oriental 
literature;  in  fact^  all  the  writers  destined  for  Bengal  pass  through 
this  College  and  complete  there  the  oriental  studies  they  have  com- 
menced at  Hertford.  The  question  then  may  fairly  be  asked,  what 
effect,  generally  speaking,  have  the  oriental  studies  at  Hertford  pro- 
duced on  tbe  oriental  studies  at  Calcutta?  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
tiou,  Mr.  Malthus/ we  perceive,  lays  no  stress  on  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  Hertford  students  have,  on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  under- 
gone examinations  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  even  in  three  or 
four  of  them,  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  His  good  sense  and 
candour  shewed  him  that  these  were  single  cases;  valuable  indeed 
as  illustrating  the  capabilities  of  the  system  at  Hertford,  but  by  no 
means  safe  as  tests  of  its  ordinary  operation.  His  reliance,  there- 
fore, is  exclusively  placed  on  the  effect  which  the  College  in  Eng- 
land has  produced  in  abridging  the  average  term  of  residence  at 
the  Calcutta  College;  and,  from  authentic  documents,  he  clearly 
proves  that  this  average  abridgment  has  been  very  considerable, 
reducing  the  period,  in  feet,  from  about  three  years  to  about  one. 

Occupied  indeed  as  the  students  are  at  the  English  College  with 
the  simultaifeous  pursuit  of  several  branches  of  European  learning 
and  science,  and  compelled  as  they  are  to  accomplish  their  whole 
course  within  the  short  compass  of  two  years,  it  would  be  prepos- 
terous to  expect  diat  their  acquirements  in  the  oriental  languages 
should,  for  the  most  part,  foe  considerable,  or,  with  reference  to  the 
extent  and  difiSculty  of  those  languages,  should  even  reach  medio- 
crity.   We  hesitate  not  to  say  that,  in  the  sense  described,  they 
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ought  not  to  reach  this  limit.  Hiey  should^  as  was  observed  in  an 
early  part  of  these  observations,  be  purely  rudimental.  Oriental 
literature^  at  any  seminary  established  for  the  Company's  servants 
in  England,  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  appendage,  though  an 
important  one,  than  as  a  principal,  and  should  be  pursued  in  care- 
ful subservience  to  those  European  studies  which  constitute  the 
proper  and  primary  business  of  such  a  place.  In  this  view  we 
cannot  help  unequivocally  disapproving  of  what  has  been  established 
at  the  present  College  under  the  name  of  the  Oriental  Test,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Malthus  him- 
self. As  an  indispensable  condition  of  leave  to  proceed  to  India, 
the  students  are  required  to  attain  a  certain  given  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  oriental  learning,  and  in  this  alone.  But  let  there  be  a 
general  test,  or  none  at  all.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  particular 
branch  of  study  should  thus  be  promoted  in  preference  to  the  rest; 
and  if  one  must  be  preferred,  there  are  good  reasons  why  that  one 
should  not  be  oriental  literature.  The  truth  is,  that  oriental  lite- 
rature has  already  sufficient  encouragement, — from  the  prospect  of 
the  distinctions  conferred  on  it  in  the  College  at  Calcutta ;  and  this 
is  precisely  the  argument  against  distinguishing  it  by  peculiar  ho- 
nours in  the  College  at  Hertford. 

On  tlie  whole,  however,  there  can  b^  no  doubt  that,  as  a  semi- 
nary of  general  literature,  this  Institution  has  succeeded  in  a  very 
considerable  degree.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  more  impor- 
tant point  remains  behind,  and  that  the  literary  prosperity  of  the 
Society  would  be  of  little  avail,  if  unaccompanied  by  success  of  a 
higher  species.  Considering  it,  indeed,  as  the  peculiar  aim  of  the 
India  College  to  form  youth  to  habits  of  early  self-controul,  the 
moral  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  students  becomes  a  more  than 
usually  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  Has  the  experiment 
answered  as  well  in  this  department  as  in  that  of  letters  ?  Or  have 
accomplishments  purely  intellectual  been  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  those  nobler  qualifications  which  are  beyond  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge  i 

This  mode,  however,  of  stating  the  question,  implies  an  opposi- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  has  seldom  any  existence  :  for  moral  excel- 
lence is  not  so  radically  distinct  from  literary  proficiency  as  by 
some  persons  it  may  be  esteemed.  The  youth  who  is  industrious 
in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  accomplishments,  and  particularly  of 
that  class  of  them  specifically  denominated  learningj  afibrds  a  fair 
presumption  that  he  has  not  been  altogether  negligent  of  the  still 
higher  attainment  of  moral  culture.  It  is  the  very  argument  used 
by  the  greatest  of  advocates;  '  Scitote,  Judices,  eas  cupiditates  quae 
objiciuntur  Cuelio,  atque  haec  studia  de  quibus  disputo,  non  facile 
in  eodem  homine  esse  posse.'  The  orator,  indeed,  has  very  pro- 
perly 
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perly  shaped  bis  language  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  scope  for 
exceptions;  for^  after  ally  we  must  not  mistake  the  Muses  for  the 
Virtues,  nor  suppose,  with  some  philosophers  of  name,  that  there  is 
no  fair  line  of  demarcation  between  the  moral  and  the  intellectual 
powers.  Yet  in  cases  which  respect  not  an  individual  but  a  soci- 
ety, the  chances  of  expeption  become  insignificant,  and  the  general 
rule  may  be  assumed  to  prevail.  Diligence  is  itself  a  very  efScient 
guai'dian  of  morals.  Where  the  time  of  a  youth  is  altogether  filled 
up  with  useful  or  innocent  pursuits,  those  evil  thoughts  which  are 
ever  the  precursors  of  evil  deeds  cannot  easily  obtain  admittance; 
and,  if  even  employments  simply  manual  tend  to  prevent  such  in- 
trusion, much  more  that  studious  and  secluded  activity  of  the  facul- 
ties which  is  to  taste  what  contemplation  is  to  virtue.  Indepen- 
dently, indeed,  of  the  mental  occupation  they  afford,  the  pursuits 
of  learning,  where  they  are  at  all  properly  directed,  have  a  character 
of  purity,  gentleness,  and  elevation,  which  may  at  least  be  pro- 
nounced not  far  from  iporality.  Leaving  untouched  the  springs  of 
fierce  passion,  and  those  of  sordid  interest,  they  solicit  and  keep  in 
play  those  milder  Amotions  which  are  nearly  allied  to  our  best 
affections.  They  waft  us  into  other  times  and  strange  lands;  con- 
necting us,  by  a  sad  but  exalting  relationship,  with  the  great  events 
and  great  minds  which  have  passed  away.  They  at  once  cherish 
and  controul  the  imagination  by  leading  it  over  an  unbounded  range 
of  the  noblest  scenes,  in  the  overawing  company  of  departed  wis- 
dom and  genius.  They  dignify  the  maxims  of  reason  by  detaching 
them  from  the  localities  of  present  associations;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  them  a  character  of  touching  force  and  affecting  solem- 
nity by  mingling  them  with  the  memory  of  consecrated  and  impe- 
rishable names.  It  is  apparently  by  these  means  that  liberal  learn- 
kig  ministers  to  the  moral  temperament  of  the  soul ;  but  if  the 
reason  be  doubtful  the  fact  at  least  is  certain  :  there  undoubtedly 
is  something  in  an  atmosphere  breathing  of  diligence,  and  redolent 
(if  the  expression  may  be  used)  of  classical  delights,  which  vice  and 
dissipation  find  it  hard  to  encounter;  as  the  evil  genii,  in  the  beau- 
tiful mythology  of  the  Arabian  Nights^  are  said  to  be  driven  away 
by  the  influence  of  sweet  odours. 

Mr.  Maithus,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  commenting  on  the 
severe  though  vague  accusations  circulated  of  late  against  the 
morals  of  the  College,  in  a  very  solemn  and  deliberate  manner  de- 
clares them  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  He  explicitly  affirms  that 
the  students  of  the  East  India  College  are  rather  remarkably  free 
dian  otherwise  from  the  vices  too  often  found  in  large  seminaries  of 
youth ;  and  that  they  may  very  advantageously  be  compared,  in 
this  respect,  not  only  with  the  undergraduates  at  our  Universities, 
but  with  the  higher  boys  at  the  very  strictest  of  our  public  schools. 

'  VOL.  XVII.   NO.  XXXIIl.  K  At 
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At  the  same  time  he  challenges  those  who  may  tbinic  proper  to 
assert  the  contrary  for  the  proofs  of  their  assertions;  and  in  an 
especial  manner  calls  on  the  persons  who  have  anonymously  assailed 
the  College  through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints,  either  to  dis- 
continue their  attacks  or  to  reveal  their  names*  So  open,  so  direct, 
and  in  its  terms  so  satisfactory  a  declaration,  from  one  whose  op- 
portunities of  knowledge  are  unquestionable,  we  should  at  all 
events  have  regarded  as  entitled  to  grave  consideration;  but  when 
we  tind  that  subsequently  to  this  calm  but  not  therefore  less  abso- 
lute or  less  bitter  detiance,  no  proofs  have  been  produced,  no  names 
revealed,  and  that  the  accusation  has  not  been  repeated,  we  are 
irresistibly  compelled  to  draw  a  conclusion  so  obvious  that  it  need 
not  be  particularly  stated. 

Not  content,  however,  with  a  denial  which,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  must  be  considered  as  carrying  with  it  a 
very  high  degree  of  weight  and  authority,  the  author  supports  hi» 
declarations  by  sonie  testimonies  of  a  remarkable  kind.  It  being 
the  main  object  of  the  moral  instruction  and  discipline  at  the  India 
College  to  prepare  the  young  men  for  the  scene  of  their  public  life 
in  the  east,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  actual  cha^- 
racter  and  deportment  of  the  generality  of  them  after  their  arrival 
in  the  east,  provided  these  can  be  ascertained,  must  furnish  the  best 
criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  education  which  they  have  previ*- 
ously  undergone.  This  is,  in  fact,  to  trace  the  grand  experiment 
in  its  results,  to  subject  hope  and  conjecture  to  the  test  of  practice. 
On  the  authority,  however,  of  the  most  competent  judges  on  the 
subject  in  India, — an  authority  also  not  lightly  hazarded  in  private 
or  careless  communications, — nor  from  an  unwise  facility  con- 
ceded to  importunate  solicitation, — nor  equivocally  committed  in 
expressions  of  doubtful  import, — but  explicitly,  deliberately,  and 
gratuitously  pledged  in  documents  of  the  most  public  and  solemn 
nature, — it  appears  that  the  students  sent  out  from  the  College  at 
Hertford  have,  during  the  dangerous  noviciate  of  the  first  few  years 
in  India,  become  characteristically  eminent  for  propriety  and  rec- 
titude of  conduct;  and  even  that  the  infusions  from  Hertford  have 
effected  a  very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  moral  state  of  the 
junior  part  of  the  service.  *  The  official  reports  and  returns  of  our 
College  (says  Lord  Minto,  the  Governor  General  of  India,  in  his 
public  address  as  patron  and  visitor  of  the  College  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, in  the  year  1810)  will  shew  the  students  who  have  been  trans- 
lated from  Hertford  to  Fort  William  to  stand  honourably  distin- 
guished for  regular  attendance, — for  obedience  to  the  statutes  and 
discipline  of  the  College, — for  orderly  and  decorous  demeanour, — 
for  moderation  in  expense,  and  consequently  in  the  amount  of  their 
debt; — and;  in  aword^  for  those  decencies  of  conduct  which  denote 
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men  well  borti,  and  characters  well  trained.'  Other  testinaonies^ 
less  copious  and  direct^  but  to  the  same  purport,  are  added ;  the 
latest  of  which  is  from  Mr.  Ednionstotie^  a  gentleman  high  in  the 
civil  service  of  Bengal,  who  acted  as  Visitor  at  the  Public  Dispu- 
tation of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  1BI5,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Moirty  and  who,  in  remarking  on  the  improved  and  excellent 
conduct  of  the  generality  of  the  students  at  that  College,  makes  a 
clear  allusion  to  the  establishment  at  Hertford  as  the  real  cause  of 
the  improvement. — We  may  observe  that  the  fact  of  the  improve- 
ment stated  by  Mr.  Edmonstone  would  alone  be  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  English  education  of  the  young  men  to  whose  virtues  he 
gives  so  honourable  an  attestation,  even  had  he  forborne  all  allu- 
sion to  the  cause. 

In  point  of  discipline,  meantime,  the  Hertford  College  has 
been  less  prosperous.  The  spirit  of  insubordination,  indeed,  as  it 
has  in  too  great  a  degree  existed,  so  has  it  in  a  much  greater  degree 
been  impute :  De  magnis  majora  loquuntur,  Mr.  Malthus  as- 
sures us,  what  without  any  such  assurance  would  be  sufficiently 
credible  from  the  success  of  the  institution  in  other  respects,  that 
the  disturbances  which  have  taken  place  have  been  altogether  tem- 
porary, and  that  the  ordinary  demeanour  of  the  students  has  fur- 
nished a  remarkable  spectacle  of  order,  decorum,  and  diligence. 
Yet  four  or  five  unpleasant  instances  of  tumult  appear  to  have  oc^ 
curred;  two  of  them,  we  believe,  distinguished  by  considerable 
violence;  and,  taking  all  these  occasions  together,  there  have  been 
expelled  about  seventeen  students,  five  of  whom  were  afterwards 
restored. 

It  is  apparently  a  little  strange  that  occurrences  like  these  should 
be  dragged  into  discussion  before  the  world.  Repeated  instances 
of  violent  disturbance  have  taken  place  in  some  of  our  public 
schools ;  and,  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  delinquents  who  have  suf- 
fered on  such  occasions,  Mr.  Malthus  relates  the  case  of  a  single 
rebellion  at  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  seminaries,  in 
which  alone  a  greater  number  of  students  was  expelled  than  has 
been  similarly  punished  at  the  India  College  during  the  whole  ten 
years  of  its  Existence.  But,  if  there  be  any  institution  in  which  the 
occurrence  of  such  events  might  be  thought  more  than  ordinarily 
entitled  to  pass  without  notice,  it  would  be  an  institution  which  has 
not  yet  been  confirmed  by  time  and  matured  by  experience,  and 
the  management  of  which  therefore  may  be  supposed  open  to  un- 
foreseen embarrassments;  still  more,  if  it  be  one  which  the  most 
superficial  observer  must  perceive  to  be  necessarily  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar nature,  and  subject  to  very  peculiar  incidents. 

For  ourselves,  the  observations  we  have  already  offered  on  the 
nature  and  tlie  circumstances  of  tiiis  institution  at  its  first  outset, 
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appear  so  compleCelj  to  pnmde  for  a  certain  ineasiire  of  dfficaltj 
and  inconvenience  in  its  subsequent  progress,  that  we  siiouM  bafc 
been  well  content  to  leave  the  subject  on  that  general  ground^  ra- 
ther than  enter  on  minute  and  invidious  investigations.  Yet,  the 
discussion  havii^  been  raised^  and  reflection*  havii^  been  cast  cm 
the  immediate  conductors  of  the  institution,  we  feel  that  Mr. 
Malthus,  in  the  name  of  the  professors,  has  some  right  to  make 
his  own  statement  on  the  points  in  issue.  We  shall  therefore  exhibit 
so  much  of  his  representations  as  our  space  will  allow.  After 
mentioning  that  the  power  of  expulsion  had  not  or^inally  been 
conceded  to  the  collegiate  authorities,  he  proceeds — 

*  It  must  be  obvious  that  no  steady  system  of  discipline  could  be  main- 
tained while  the  Principal  and  Professors  were,  on  every  important 
occasion,  to  appeal  wfth  uncertain  efiect  to  another  body,  where  the 
student  hoped  that  his  personal  interest  would  prevent  any  serious  in- 
convenience. Yet  this  continued  to  be  the  conslitetion  of  the  collie 
for  a  period  of  six  years,  during  which  there  were  three  considerable 
disturbances.  On  these  occasions,  of  course,  the  Directors  were  called 
in ;  and  although  the  more  enlightened  and  disinterested  portion  of 
them,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  an  improved  education  for  their  servants 
in  India,  were,  nnquestioiiably,  disposed  to  do  every  thing  that  was 
proper  to  support  the  discipline ;  yet,  the  proceeding  respecting  the 
college  were  marked  by  an  extraordinary  want  of  energy,  promptness, 
and  deci^n,  and  indicated  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  dtstmrimg 
effects  of  private  and  contending  interests.  On  occasion  of  the  last  of 
these  disturbances  in  particular  (that  of  1812X  the  management  of 
which  the  Court  took  entirely  into  their  own  bands,  they  detained  a 
large  body  of  students  in  town  lor  above  a  month ;  and  after  entering 
into  the  most  minute  details,  and  subjecting  all  the  parties  to  repeated 
examinations  at  the  India- house,  came  to  no  final  decision.  The  case 
was  then  referred  back  again  to  the  College  Council,  who  were  desired 
to  select  for  expulsion  a  certain  number  of  those  concerned,  who  should 
appear  to  them  to  have  been  the  most  deeply  engaged  as  ringleaders, 
and  the  least  entitled  to  a  mitigation  of  sentence  on  the  score  of  cha- 
racter. When  this  was  done,  and  a  sentence  of  expulrion  passed  in 
consequence  on  five  students,  a  subsequent  Vote  of  the  Court  restored 
them  aU  to  the  service,  and  they  were  sent  out  to  India  without  even 
completing  the  usual  period  of  residence  at  the  collie ! !  I 

'  If  we  consider  the  real  difficulties  belonging  to  such  an  institution. 
In  conjunction  with  the  uncertain  and  inefficient  S3rstem  of  government 
above  described,  and  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  college*  there  has  been  a  large  party  connected 
with  India  entirely  hostile  to  it,  the  gradual  rise  and  prevalence  of  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  college  will  appear  to  be  vastly  more  na« 
tural  and  probable  than  a  contrary  spirit/ — pp.  71 — 7S, 

*  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  Prindpal  and  Professors  of  die  East- 
India  college  have  been  legally  invested  with  those  powers  in  the  ma- 
nagem^it  ^  the  discipline  which  are  found  necessary  in  great  schoob 
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and  the  Universities,  and  which  ought  therefore  unquestionably  to  have 
been  given  to  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  institution.  They  are 
called  upon  to  correct  and  rectify  a  system  of  government  which  it  is  at 
length  acknowledged  has  been  essentially  defective  for  many  years ; 
and,  strange  to  say  !  an  inference  seems  to  be  drawn  against  the  whole 
establishment  because  it  is  not  already  completed  T — p.  73, 

If  in  tbese  extracts  a  slight  deviation  be  perceived  from  the  ha- 
bitual calmness  which  so  remarkably  characterizes  the  judicious 
writer,  yet  respect  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  men  who,  having  per- 
severed in  a  course  of  painful  duty,  unshaken  by  difficulty  and  un- 
moved by  solicitation,  find  themselves  publicly  and  violently  tra- 
duced as  the  authors  of  those  very  evils  which  their  undeviating 
firmness  has  prevented  from  proving  pernicious.  Such  certainly 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  Mr.  Malthus  and  hi**  associates. 
In  us,  of  course,  the  subject  excites  no  emotions.  The  improper 
restoration  of  the  five  students  who  had  been  expelled  is  precisely 
such  an  occurrence  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  unavoid- 
able peculiarities  which  we  have  attempted  to  develope  in  the  ori- 
ginal institution  of  the  College,  coupled  with  the  radical  and  unfor- 
tunate mistal^e  of  withholding  plenary  powers  from  the  local 
authorities.  That  mistake,  it  appears  that  the  Directors  have,  with 
equal  judgment  and  liberality,  now  rectified;  and  though  this  im- 
proved arrangement  could  not  produce  all  its  effect  instantaneously, 
afid  though  the  difficulties  of  the  College  cannot  as  yet  be  supposed 
past,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
power  which  the  Directors  have  so  honourably  made  in  this  in- 
stance, as  a  very  satisfactor}'  pledge  of  their  future  proceedings. 
Let  them  only  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  truly  wise  and  liberal 
concession  ;  and  there  is  every  ground  for  hope  that,  under  their 
patronage,  united  with  the  steadfast  protection  both  of  the  distin- 
guished person  who  presides  over  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  of 
the  learned  prelate  who  has  been  appointed  the  Visitor  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  Institution  will  at  length  answer  all  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

On  the  whole  then  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptions we  have  ventured  freely  to  make,  our  general  opinion  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  this  establishment,  with  regard  both  to  its 
leading  objects  and  to  its  specific  constitution.  And  with  the  ex- 
pression of  this  opinion  we  might  take  leave  of  the  subject,  did  we 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  make  one  remark  on  the  debates  which  this 
question  has  excited  at  the  India  House.  It  will  not  be  imagined 
that  we  are  about  to  become  parties  in  those  debates ;  especially 
as  we  have  already  noticed  (though  we  are  sensible  how  imper- 
fectly) all  the  more  important  topics  which  the  question  comprises. 
With  regard  to  the  fact  of  so  strong  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  the 
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College  having  shewn  itself  among  a  part  of  the  Proprietors,  it 
may  not  appear  very  wonderful  after  what  has  already  been  stated 
respecting  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  that  institution  is  placed. 
No  reflection  is  here  intended  on  the  motives  either  of  the  leaders 
or  of  the  ostensible  participants  in  the  late  oppoiition ; — but,  when 
it  is  recollected  with  what  acrimony  the  press  bore  a  part  in  the 
attack, — when  it  is  remembered  that  moral  charges  of  the  most 
formidable  sound  were  brought  forward  in  the  public  papers, 
charges  which  were  at  least  said  to  have  been  originally  urged  in 
the  Court  of  Proprietors,  charges  so  confidently  stated  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  temporary  effect  on  the  public,  as  we 
must  acknowledge  they  did  on  us,  and  when  it  is  further  remem- 
bered that,  for  these  charges,  under  the  strongest  and  most  direct 
defiance,  not  one  responsible  person  would  stand  forward  to 
vouch,  and  that,  in  pioof  of  them,  not  a  single  fact  was  produced 
or  even  suggested, — it  is  difficult  not  to  allow  some  weight  to 
the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  personal  interests  bore  a  con- 
siderable, though  a  very  prudent,  share  in  thickening  this  conflict, 
and  swelling  the  clamour  by  which  it  was  attended. 

Our  only  purpose,  however,  in  adverting  to  these  public  discus- 
sions, is  one  strictly  comprised  within  the  scope  of  our  present 
plan.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  the  regulations,  the 
discipline,  and  the  internal  occurrences  of  a  place  of  education, 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  debate  in  a  popular  assembly  at  no 
great  distance.  The  circumstance  is  so  singular,  that,  had  not  our 
strictures  already  exceeded  all  bounds,  we  should  have  been  tempted 
to  remark  on  it  very  particularly.  Can  it  really  be  supposed  an 
auspicious  provision  for  the  good  government  of  a  seminary  of 
youth,  that  its  domestic  concerns,  and  especially  that  matters  in 
contest  between  master  and  pupil,  should  not  only  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  but  should  be  brought  warm  into  an  arena  of  rheto- 
rical disputation,  and  should  be  discussed  with  those  inflammatory 
topics  which,  happily  for  the  interests  of  British  oratory,  are  never 
wanting  even  in  a  parish  vestry  ?  Conceive  only  that  the  subject 
is  agitated  at  a  moment  when  the  institution  concerned  may  happen 
to  be  disturbed  by  a  casual  spirit  of  insubordination  \ — conceive 
further,  that  the  suppression  of  the  establishment  is  the  avowed 
object  of  some  of  the  disputants ; — conceive  lastly,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  debate  is  blazoned  in  the  public  prints  of  the  following 
morning,  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  not  excepting 
the  students ; — and  we  are  clear  that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  such  an  arrangement.  There  is  no  semi- 
nary, the  discipline  of  which,  under  some  circumstances,  it  might 
not  shake  to  the  very  foundation. 

Whether  or  not  this  evil  can  by  any  means  be  wholly  eradicated 
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fi^otii  the  constitution  of  the  India  College,  we  pretend  not  to  saj ; 
but  there  is  one  antidote  against  it^  which,  though  it  may  not 
amount  to  a  complete  cure,  seems  at  least  capable  of  obviating  it3 
worst  effects.  Let  the  institution  receive  from  the  proper  author 
rities  (and,  we  cannot  doubt,  it  mil)  a  support  so  cordial,  cout 
stant,  liberal,  and  unhesitating,  as  may  fix,  both  on  the  public  mind 
and  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  a  persuasion  of  its  unalterable 
stability.  When  once  a  rooted  belief  prevails  that  it  is  invulnerable, 
the  darts  of  the  enemy  will  cease  to  be  directed  against  it,  or,  if 
thrown,  will  fall  bhmted.  For  all  institutions  in  the  nature  of  go-^ 
vernments,  live  partly  on  opinion,  and  are  really  strong  when  they 
are  strong  in  reputation.  Meanwhile,  we  cannot  help  observing, 
that  much  may  for  a  time  depend  on  the  principles  and  dispositions 
of  the  students.  During  the  dreadfully  tempestuous  weather  w  liich 
took  place  ^soon  after  the  erection  of  the  Eddistone  Light-house,  it 
was  said,  that  if  the  building  lasted  through  that  storm,  it  would 
last  till  doomsday.  With  some  abatement  of  the  sentiment,  we 
may  in  like  manner  observe,  that  if  the  tranquillity  of  the  India 
College  is  not  affected  by  the  tempest  of  the  recent  controversy, 
very  sanguine  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  its  future  continuance. 
If  the  minds  of  die  students  are  not  unsettled  by  the  commotion  of 
such  discussions, — discussions  involving  the  very  existence  of  the 
institution,  we  may  trust  that  no  excitements  will  prove  too  strong 
for  them  to  resist. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  contemplate  the  situation  of  the 
young  men  collected  at  this  establishment, — the  pride  and  the  hope 
of  so  many  families, — without  a  sensation  of  deep  interest.  They 
are  placed  in  a  position,  certainly,  of  great  singularity ;  but,  if  they 
duly  reflect  on  their  own  privileges — (sua  si  bona  ndrini) — they 
must  feel  it  to  be  also  one  of  great  advantage.  Destined  to  a 
sphere  of  life,  embracing  civil  and  pohtical  offices  of  conspicuousi 
importance  and  dignity,  they  are  furnished  with  an  admirable  op- 
portunity of  founding  their  public  character  on  a  basis  of  liberal 
knowledge,  and  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation.  These  are  the  true 
elements  of  public  men ;  this  is  the  proper  armoury  from  which  the 
statesman  and  the  patriot  should  be  equipped.  So  thought  the 
philosophers  of  old ;  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  by  ope  of  them 
in  a  passage  of  so  much  truth,  good  sense,  and  eloquence,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  transcribing  it.  Let  it  only  be  remembered  that  the 
sentiments  this  passage  contains  may  now  be  adopted  with  much 
more  than  their  original  force ;  since  I'evealed  religion  has  added 
elevation  and  consistency  to  the  character  of  ethical  philosophy, 
bestowing  on  its  preceptive  department  a  richness,  and  on  its  sanc- 
tions an  authority,  wholly  unknown  to  ancient  times : — 

^  I  deem  tho8«  men'  (says  Plutarch)  ^  to  have  attained  the  per- 
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fection  of  the  human  character^  who  can  unite  and  temper  the 
power  of  managing  public  affairs  with  the  cultivation  of  philosophy. 
Such  persons  appear  to  me  to  possess  two  blessings  of  the  highest 
order ;  on  the  one  hand,  they  fulfil  that  part  of  general  usefulness 
M'hich  belongs  to  a  public  cap4city,  while,  on  the  other,  they  enjoy 
that  life  of  calm  and  unruffled  serenity  which  is  the  fruit  of  philo- 
sophical'studies.  In  effect,  a  life  of  action^  a  life  of  speculation, 
and  a  life  of  indulgence,  constitute  all  the  varieties  of  human  con- 
dition ;  of  these  three  modes  of  existence,  that  which  is  occupied 
in  pleasure  and  devoted  to  dissolute  enjoyment,  is  irrational  and 
degrading ;  the  speculative  life,  if  it  falls  short  of  action,  produces 
no  benefit  to  society;  the  active,  if  unadorned  by  philosophy, 
totally  wants  grace,  elevation,  and  harmony.  Let  it,  therefore,  be 
the  object  of  our  earnest  endeavours  to  combine  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth  with  so  much  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
as  our  leisure  will  permit.  Such  was  the  practice  of  Pericles 
during  his  political  life  ;  such  was  that  of  Archytas  of  Tarentum  ; 
such  was  that  of  Dion  of  S>Tacuse  and  Epaminondas  of  Thebes, 
both  of  them  the  disciples  of  Plato.'* 

Like  all  persons  intended  for  offices  of  an  arduous  and  important 
nature,  the  youths  at  the  India  college  should  learn  to  entertain  high 
and  honourable  thoughts  of  their  destination.  They  should  con- 
ceive greatly  of  their  lot ;  and  it  will  then  become  all  they  can 
think  it.  For  surely  that  is  no  mean  or  inglorious  vocation  which 
selects  them  as  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  most 
favoured  people  that  ever  enjoyed  sovereignty,  and  the  mightiest 
empire  that  ever  paid  tribute.  They  are,  in  early  youth,  advanced 
to  an  anticipated  maturity,  in  order  that  they  maybe  premature  in 
usefulness  and  in  honour.  They  are  separated  from  their  country ; 
but  it  is  a  consecration,  not  a  banishment.  It  is  a  separation  which 
divides  them  from  her  geographical  existence,  only  by  sending  them 
forth  to  a  distant  world,  as  the  heralds  of  her  fame,  the  delegates 
of  her  power,  the  ministers  of  her  justice,  and  the  almoners  of  her 
beneficence.  This  is  not  to  be  separated  from  their  country,  but 
to  carry  her  with  them ;  in  carrying  with  them  all  her  moral  being 

*  The  original  is  so  untranslnteable,  at  least  by  any  skill  of  ours,  that  we  cannot 
help  subjoining  it. — '  TfXe^ot;;  ^  atSfcuTrov^  hySvfAMi  ralui  h/vafxiyovf  rriv  iroXtTtx^y  ^afjtit 

vvoXafASaw,  rov  n  KonaxptXout  Qiov,  ifoXirevofAtwvg,  rou  n  cixifxmoQ  xat  ytiknvovt  ha^rfi- 
€orra(  ^rspt  ^i\Qo-o^iav.  TptcDv  yaf  ovran  Cioav,  Sv  o  fxiy  lo'ri  Trpeucrixof,  o  ^  divpqTtxof ,  o  H 
a.feo'Ketua'rixlq'  o  fjL%y  IxXuroff  nki  ^dOXoq  rSn  hlnSaVt  {»«^  xit  fxixf07r^i>jrrit  ha-nr  o  H 
BiwfijjriKii,  ToD  WMKTUtdv  hafxaftavw,  dvv^Xht'  i  ^t  9rpcutTtie3c>  dfAOt^VAf  ^O^aco^laf, 
•ftot/rof  X4i  ^Xn/xfisX^t.  Tltt^arlov  w>y  Us  hjvafjtw  nki  ra  Konet.  w^irruv,  xki  t?c  ^i Xo0-o^utc 
dmXaf4.^xna-9at  xato,  to  vapiTxw  nrSn  lun^y,  ©Srw?  ivdKmvo-aro  IlEptxXqf,  ovroaq 
'A^^urnq  0  TapttVT(Voc,  ourwff  Lion  o  Iv^axSue-io^i  evrotf  *EirafJnyc&¥ia(  o  0nCa7o;'  £f  ttcartpcs 
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and  beauty.  They  are  separated  from  their  father's  house, — it  is 
the  dark  half  of  their  splendid  privilege ;  and  yet  that  removal 
cannot  be  said  to  inflict  an  unmitigated  sacrifice,  which,  amidst  the 
first  glow  and  pliancy  of  their  juvenile  afiections,  and  warm  from 
the  happiness  of  the  domestic  abode,  transports  them  into  the  bosom 
of  a  larger  and  a  more  helpless  family ;  which  gives  them,  for  a 
home,  the  scene  of  high  and  beneficial  services ;  for  a  social  circle, 
the  circle  of  arduous  and  philanthropic  duties  ;  and,  for  the  delight- 
ful converse  of '  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother,'  the  prayers  of  the 
dependent  and  the  benedictions  of  the  grateful.  They  are  trans- 
lated into  a  new  world ;  and  perhaps  their  residence  for  the  greater 
part  of  life  may  exclusively  be  thrown  among  races  of  men  with 
whom  they  have  no  community,  either  of  taste,  manners,  habits, 
opinions,  or  religion.  But  they  should  remember  that  it  is  in  such 
moral  wildernesses  as  these,  (hat  the  amplest  opportunities  of  active 
and  honourable  utility  are  to  be  found,  which  the  condition  of  hu- 
man life  affords ;  the  richest  sources  of  duties  to  be  performed  and 
distinctions  to  be  earned ;  the  sequestered  and  difficult,  but  deep 
springs  of  real  happiness  and  solid  glory.  This  indeed  is  a  baniab- 
ment  which  the  truly  illustrious  of  all  ages  would  have  pi^eferred 
before  the  most  towering  and  the  most  brilliant  march  of  conquest. 
— ^  H&c  arte  Pollux,  h^c  vagus  Hercules.'  It,  is  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  benefactors  of  mankind,*  the  triumphal  exile  of  heroes. 

On  the  supposition  that  these  ideas  should  generally,  or  in  a  great 
measure,  be  acted  upon, — and  surely,  we  may  trust  that  the  suppo- 
sition is  not  preposterous, — no  spectacle  more  august  or  more  de* 
lightful  can  be  conceived,  than  that  of  Great  Britain  annually  pour- 
ing forth  fresh  supplies  of  her  youth  as  the  dispensers  of  her  paren- 
tal bounty  to  the  people  of  India.  There  are  parts  of  our  Indian 
system  which  may  be  expected  ever  to  divide  opinion.  There  are 
passages  in  the  history  of  British  India,  over  which  the  moralist 
may  perhaps  pause  ;  and  there  are  omens  in  its  present  state,  which 
the  political  philosopher  may  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  decipher. 
The  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  that  empire  are  too  singular 
to  be  contemplated  by  an  enlightened  and  a  reflective  /nind,  with- 
out a  measure  of  seriousness  and  of  perplexity.  England,  launched 
on  the  scene  of  India,  seems  to  resemble  one  of  her  own  vessels 
traversing  the  mighty  sea  which  washes  that  continent.  The  billows 
are  bright,  the  skies  cloudless,  and  all  ocean  appears  to  crouch  be- 
neath ^the  meteor-flag'  with  willing  submission.  But,  while  a  super^ 
ficial  observer  feels  only  the  contagion  of  the  general  delight  and 
gaiety,  the  reflections  of  a  deeper  spirit  are  grave  even  to  serious- 
ness. The  apparent  loneliness  and  insignificance  of  the  proud 
vessel  amidst  such  a  world  of  waters;  the  immeasurable  expanse 
around ;  the  unsounded  secrets  of  the  abyss  below  ;  the  quivering 
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sensibility  of  th^  boundless  element  to  influences  uncontroulable  by 
man, — ^its  vast  power,  magnified  by  imagination  to  immensity ;  the 
very  repose  and  quietness  of  such  mighty  and  mysterious  strengdi ; 
and,  not  least,  the  recollection  that,  beneath  this  smiling  surface, 
lie  ingulphed  the  remains  of  navies  which  once  displayed  their 
banners  as  gallantly  and  prosperously  as  ourselves; — such  considera- 
tions as  these  excite  a  sentiment  in  a  high  degree  solemn,  profound, 
and  affecting.  The  application  of  the  image  is  obvious :  yet, 
M'hatever  doubts  or  differences  of  opinion  the  contemplation  of 
Indian  affairs  may  awaken ;  whatever  sadness  in  the  retrospect,  or 
alarm  in  the  anticipation ;  the  view  has  one  spot  too  bright  not  to 
be  observed  with  a  feeling  of  general  and  of  unmingled  satisfac- 
tion. Our  past  and  our  still- increasing  efforts  for  the  happiness  of 
the  Indian  people, — these  constitute  at  once  our  hope  and  our 
triumph.  These  are  our  real  glory  in  the  present  season  of  our 
brightness  and  prosperity ;  and,  should  the  monsoon  break  up  and 
the  hurricane  arise,  these  will  form  our  strongest  and  most  abiding 
anchor.  To  confirm  and  to  multiply  these  honourable  defences ; 
to  furnish  ourselves  with  still  deeper  holds  on  the  affections  of  our 
subjects;  to  surround  ourselves  with  the  safeguards  of  esteem  and 
benevolence; — let  no  endeavours  be  wanting,  no  exertions  of 
counsel  or  of  action  be  left  untried  :  for.  we  may  rest  assured  that 
by  labour  alone  can  such  an  oUect  be  effectually  accomplished. 
The  attachment  of  dependent  millions  is  among  the  choicest  bless- 
ings of  Heaven ;  but  it  is  hot  one  of  those  blessings  which  Heaven 
is  pleased  equally  to  shower  down  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  It  is 
the  prize  of  virtuous  toil ;  the  reward  exclusively  appropriated  to 
a  persevering  course  of  careful  justice,  provident  generosity,  and 
laborious  beneficence.  It  is  not  a  tribute  to  be  levied,  but  a 
recompense  to  be  earned.  If  we  would,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  poet,  *  read  our  histoid  jn  a  nation's  eyes,'  we  must 
first  be  content  to  write  it  in  their  hearts. 


Art.  VI.  The  Round  Table:  a  Collection  of  Essays  on  Lite- 
raturey  Men  and  Manners.  By  William  Hazlitt.  Two  vols. 
12mo.     Edinburgh  and  London.     1817. 

"IIIT'HATEVER  may  have  been  the  preponderating  feelings  with 
^^  which  we  closed  these  volumes,  we  will  not  refuse  our 
acknowledgments  to  Mri  Hazlitt  for  a  few  mirthful  sensations 
which  he  has  enabled  us  to  mingle  with  the  rest,  by  the  hint 
that  his  Essays  were  meant  to  be  ^  in  the  manner  of  the  Spec- 
tator and  Tatler.'  The  passage  in  which  this  is  conveyed  hap- 
pened to  be  nearly  the  last  to  which  we  turned;  and  we  were 
about  to  rise  from  *  the  Round  Table'  heavily  oppressed  with. a 
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recollection  of  vulgar  descriptions,  silly  paradoxes,  ibt  truisms, 
misty  sophistry,  broken  English,  ill  humour  and  rancorous  abuse, 
when  we  were  first  informed  of  the  modest  pretensions  of  our  host. 
Our  thoughts  then  reverted  with  an  eager  impulse  to  the  urbanity 
of  Addison,  his  unassuming  tone,  and  clear  simplicity;  to  the  ease 
and  softness  of  his  style,  to  the  cheerful  benevolence  of  his  heart. 
The  playful  gaiety  too,  and  the  tender  feelings  of  his  coadjutor, 
poor  Steele,  came  forcibly  to  our  memory.  The  effect  of  the 
ludicrous  contrast  thus  presented  to  us,  it  would  be  somewhat 
diiScult  to  describe.  We  think  that  it  was  akin  to  what  we  have 
felt  from  the  admirable  nonchalance  with  which  Liston,  in  the 
complex  character  of  a  weaver  and  an  ass,  seems  to  throw  away 
all  doubt  of  his  being  the  most  accomplished  lover  in  the  universe, 
and  receives,  as  if  they  were  merely  his  due,  the  caresses  of  the 
fairy  Queen. 

Amongst  the  objects  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  thought  it  worth 
while,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to  take  under  his  special  superiiv- 
t^dence,  the  '  Manners'  of  the  age  have  the  first  place.  Nor  are 
we  9urprized  that  this  topic  should  have  forced  itself  upon  his 
attention :  the  circle  in  which  he  moves  seems  to  be  susceptible  of 
great  improvement,  if  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  its  principal  ornament.  He  informs  us  that 
one  of  his  '  most  pleasant  and  least  tiresome  acquaintances  is  a 
humourist  who  has  diree  or  four  quaint  witticisms  and  proverbial 
phrases  whibh  he  always  repeats  over  and  over.'  He  appears  also 
to  have  experienced  some  vile  treatment  from  his  intimate  friends ; 
as  he  is  induced  to  protest  that  be  *  cannot  help  exclaiming  against 
the  gross  and  villainous  trick  whidi  some  people  have  when  they 
wish  to  get  rid  of  their  company,  of  letting  their  fires  go  down  and 
their  candles  run  to  seed/"^  That  he  has  sujfficient  reasons  there- 
fore for  directing  his  talents  to  the  amelioration  of  manners,  there 
can  be  no  doubt : — the  next  point  of  importance  is  .to  ascertain  the 
particular  class  of  society  upon  which  his  habits  of  life  have  enabled 
him  to  make  the  most  accurate  observations,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  which  his  labours  are  most  likely  to  contribute.  We  are 
happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that  the  objects  of  his  most 
sedulous  care  are  of  the  softer  sex.  It  is  not  indeed  the  sex  in 
general ;  but  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  amiable  part  of  it — that, 
namely,  which  passes  under  the  denomination  of  *  washerwomen.' 
He  professes  more  than  once,  with  a  laudable  though  unnecessary 
caution,  that  he  is  not  used  to  ^  fashionable  manners  ;'f  and  in  per- 
fect conformity  vrith  these  protestations,  he  is  sparing,  even  to 
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abstemiousneMy  of  all  remarks  upon  gentlemen  or  gentlewomen  : 
but,  to  make  amends,  when  he  gets  -amongst  '  the  tub-tumbling 
viragoes/  as  he  playfully  calls  them,  he  is  quite  at  home : — his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  their  ways  makes  him,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, '  over  redundant ;'  and  he  dedicates  one  of  his  longest  essays 
to  a  minute  account  of  dieir  appearance,  their  habits,  and  their  con* 
versation.  To  abridge  this  detail  would,  indeed,  be  to  do  it  a  gross 
injustice ;  the  whole  of  it  well  deserves  to  be  read,  or,  at  least,  that 
highly  finished  part  of  it,  which  begins  with — *  How  'drat  that  Betty* 
— and  ends  with-^'  Him  as  has  a  niece  and  nevvy  as  they  say  eats 
him  out  of  house  and  land.' — We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  only 
one  of  the  author's  other  pictures  of  social  life,  relying  upon  its 
being  fully  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  this  follower  of  the 
courtly  Addison  has  opportunities,  at  least,  which  his  *  illustrious 
predecessor'  never  possessed ;  ana  that  if  he  would  but  tell  us  all 
he  has  seen,  we  should  be  secure  of  obtaining  many  views  of  man- 
ners which  have  never  yet  appeared  in  print. 

*  Think,'  says  he,  *  of  a  blooming  girl  who  is  condemned  to  open  her 
mouth  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  see  what  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  mis- 
chievous young  fellow  will  send  her !— up  walks  the  aforesaid  heaven 
or  mischievous  young  fellow,  (young  Ouranos,  Hesiod  would  have  called 
him,)  and  instead  of  a  piece  of  paper,  a  thimble,  or  a  cinder,  claps  into 
her  mouth  a  peg  of  orange,  or  a  long  slice  of  citron/-*— v.  ii.  p.  1^5. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  thoughts,  to  the 
ityle  in  which  they  are  disclosed,  and  we  shall  find,  in  the  first 
place,  many  convincing  instances  of  the  perfect  success  with  which 
the  freedom  from  affectation  and  paradox,  so  characteristic  of  Ad- 
dison, is  imitated  by  his  disciple. 

*  Spleen  is  the  soul  of  patriotism  and  of  public  good.' — v.  ii.  79* 

*  The  definition  of  a  true  patriot  is  a  good  hater/ — v.  ii.  80. 
'  He  who  speaks  two  languages  has  no  country/ — v.  i.  238. 

<  If  the  truth  were  known  the  most  disagreeable  people  are  the  most 
amiable.' — v.  ii.  75. 

Mr.  Hazlitt,  we  should  guess,  is  not  quite  disinterested  in  his 
endeavours  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  last  valuable  apophthegm : 
and  indeed  there  are  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  which  he  seems,  clearly,  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
benefit  which  he  is  likely  to  derive  from  them. 

Few  persons  who  have  read  the  Spectator  have  ever  afterwards 
forgotten  the  delightful  papers  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  or  those  on 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination.  In  this  department,  as  in  others, 
Mr.  Hazlitt  is  not  willing  to  fall  short  of  his  ^  illustrious  prede- 
cessor;' and  accordingly  we  hear  much  of  poetry,  and  of  painting, 
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and  of  music,  add  of  gusto.*  Of  Hogarth,  we  are  told  that '  be  is 
too  apt  to  perk  morals  and  sentiments  in  your  face,  and  is  over 
redundant  in  his  combinations/  Of  Titian^  that  ^  the  limhs  of  bis 
female  figures  have  a  luxurious  softness  and  delicacy  which  appears 
comcious  of  the  pleasure  of  the  beholder .'t  Of  Vandyke,  that '  the 
impression  slides  off  from  the  eye,  and  does  not,  like  the  tones  of 
Titian's  pencil^  leave  a  sting  behind  it  in  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tor ;'J — and  finally,  that  *  the  arts  of  painting  and  poetry  flow 
from  the  sacred  shrine  of  our  own  breasts,  and  are  kindled  at  th« 
Uving  lamp  of  Nature/  Addison  and  Steele  nev^r  wrote  any  thing 
so  fine  as  this ! 

There  is  one  merit  which  this  author  possesses  besides  that  of 
ifuccessful  imitation — he  is  a  very  eminent  creator  of  words  and 
phrases.  Amongst  a  vast  variety  which  have  newly  started  into 
life  we  notice '  firesider,' — *  kitcheny,' — *■  to  smooth  up,'- — *  to  do  off/ 
--and  '  to  tiptoe  down/  To  this  we  add  a  few  of  the  author's  new- 
bom  phrases,  which  bear  sufficient  marks  of  a  kindred  origin  to 
intide  them  to  a  place  by  their  side.  Such  is  the  assertion  that 
Spenser  was  '  dipt  in  poetic  luxury;'  the  description  of  '  a  minute 
coil  which  clicks  in  the  baking  coal;'  of  a^numerousness  scatter- 
ing an  individual  gusto;'  and  of  ^ curls  that  are  ripe  with  sunshine/ 

Our  readers  are,  perhaps,  by  this  time  as  much  acquainted  with 
the  style  of  this  author  as  they  have  any  desire  to  be;  and  their 
curiosity  may  have  been  a  little  excited  to  know  what  the  man  is.  It 
may  be  told  in  two  words  :— rhe  is  a  sour  Jacobin :  a  fact  which  he 
is  so  good  as  to  disclose  in  the  following  pathetic  lamentation  over 
the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution. 

*  The  dawn  of  that  day  was  overcast :  that  season  of  hope  is  past ;  it 
is  fled  with  the  other  dreams  of  our  youth  which  we  jcannot  recal,  but 
has  left  behind  it  traces  which  are  not  to  be  ef&ced  by  birth-day  and 
thanksgiving  odes,  or  the  chaunting  of  Te  Deums  in  all  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  To  those  hopes  eternal  regrets  are  due;  to  those  who 
maliciously  aiid  wilfully  blasted  them,  in  the  fear  that  they  might  be 
accomplished,  we  feel  no  less  what  we  owe,  hatred  and  scorn  as  lasting!' 

As  we  might  expect  from  this  confession  of  feeling,  the  waters 
of  bitterness  flow  around  this  unhappy  person  unceasingly.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  which  he  seems  to  like,  unless  we  except 
'  washerwomen ;'  for  whom  he  does  appear  to  haver  some  regard. 
He  writes  an  essay  in  eager  vituperation  of  *  good  nature'  and  good 
natured  people :  he  abuses  all  poets,  wit}i  the  single  exception  of  Mil- 
ton :  he,  indeed, '  was  an  honest  man ;  he  was  CromwelPs  secretary  / 

*  Here  is  one  of  the  many  definitions  of  this  laminous  writer,  which  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  essential  quality  of  being  clearer  than  the  word  defined.  Essay  29, 
'  On  Gusto/  begins  thus:  '  Gusto,  in  art,  is  power  or  passion  defining  any  objecfl 
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he  abuses  all  country-people :  he  abuses  the  English :  he  abuses  the 
Irish:  he  abuses  the  Scotch.  Nor  is  it  simply  abuse;  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Billingsgate,  except  that  it  is  intinitely  more  rancorous 
than  any  thing  which,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  he  can  have  leanit  ia 
that  school  of  natural  civility.  He  seems  to  feel  all  the  warmth  of  a 
private  quarrel  against  whole  nations ;  but  against  none  so  strongly 
as  his  own.  Of  poor  John  Bull  his  mildest  expressions  are  that 
'  he  is  silent  because  he  has  nothing  to  say,  and  looks  stupid  because 
he  is  so :'  that '  if  he  has  a  red  face  and  round  belly  he  thinks  him- 
self a  great  man :'  that  ^  he  has  always  been  a  surly,  obstinate,  med- 
dlesome fellow :'  that  '  he  is  but  a  dolt — beats  his  wife — quarrels 
with  his  neighbours — damns  his  servants,  and  gets  drunk  to  kill  the 
time.'  This  rival  of  Pericles,  in  further  eulogy  of  his  countrymen^ 
proceeds  to  state  that '  an  Irisdiman  who  trusts  to  his  principles,  and 
u  Scotchman  who  trusts  to  his  impulses,  are  equally  dangerous/ 
Of  the  Irish  he  is  moreover  pleased  to  discover  th^t  ^  they  are 
hypocrites  in  understanding — that  there  is  something  crude  and 
discordant  in  all  they  do  or  say — that  they  are  a  wild  people — that 
they  betray  principles,  unite  fierceness  with  levity,  have  an  under- 
current of  selfishness  and  cunning — and  tliat  their  blood,  if  not 
heated  by  passion,  turns  to  poison.'  All  this  is  venomous  enough. 
No  abuse,  however,  which  is  directed  against  whole  classes  of  men 
is  of  much  importance:  if  undeserved  it  is  iitterly  impotent  and 
may  well  be  utterly  despised ;  but  we  shall  be  excused  if  stronger 
feelings  have  been  roused  by  the  foul  and  vulgar  invective  which  is 
directed  by  such  a  thing  as  this  against  individuals  who  now  rest  in 
their  graves,  but  who,  in  the  bright  career  of  their  lives,  were,  per- 
haps, the  chief  sources  of  the  glory  which  has  been  shed  over  our 
country  in  these  latter  times.  Of  ritt  it  is  said  that  he  possessed 
*  few  talents  and  fewer  virtues;'  that  his  reputation  was  owing  to 
'  a  negation  (together  with  the  common  virtues)  of  the  common 
vices  of  human  nature,  and  by  the  complete  negation  of  every  other 
talent  but  an  artful  use  of  words  and  a  certain  dexterity  of  logical 
arrangement;'  that  he  had  '  no  strong  feelings,  no  distinct  percep- 
tions,- no  general  principles,  no  comprehensive  views  of  things, 
no  nfioral  habits  of  thinking,  no  system  of  action,  no  plan,  no  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  no  sympathy  with  the  passions  of  men 
or  apprehension  of  their  real  des^s,'  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  l64.  Of 
Burke  we  have  the  following  character: 

*  This  man,  who  was  a  half  poet  and  a  half  philosopher,  has  done 
more  mischief  than  perhaps  any  other  person  in  the  world.  His  under- 
standing was  not  competent  to  the  discovery  of  any  truth,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  palliate  a  falsehood ;  his  reasons,  of  little  weight  in  them- 
selves, thrown  into  the  scale  of  power,  were  dreadful.  Without  genius 
to  adorn  the  beautiful,  he  had  the  art  to  throw  a  dazzling  veil  over  the 
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deformed  and  disgusting ;  and  to  strew  the  flowers  of  imagination  over 
the  rotten  carcass  of  corruption,  not  to  prevent,  but  to  communicate 
the  infection.  His  jealousy  of  Housseau  was  one  chief  cause  of  his  op- 
position to  the  French  Revolution.  The  writings  of  the  one  had 
changed  the  institutions  of  a  kingdom  ;  while  the  speeches  of  the  other, 
with  the  intrigues  of  his  whole  party,  had  changed  notliing  but  the  turn- 
ipit  of  the  King's  kitchen.  He  would  have  blotted  out  the  broad  pure 
light  t>f  Heaven,  because  it  did  not  first  shine  in  at  the  little  Gothic 
windows  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  The  genius  of  Rousseau  had  levelled 
the  towers  of  the  Bastile  with  the  dust ;  our  zealous  reformist,  who 
would  rather  be  doing  mischief  than  nothing,  tried,  therefore,  to  patcli 
them  up  again,  by  calling  that  loathsome  dungeon  the  King's  castle, 
and  by  fulsome  adulation  of  the  virtues  of  a  Court  strumpet.  This 
man, — but  enough  of  him  here.' — pp.  82,  83,  note. 

We  are  far  from  intending  to  write  a  single  word  in  answer  to 
this  loathsome  trash ;  but  we  confess  that  these  passages  chiefly 
e^tcited  us  to  take  the  trouble  of  noticing  the  work.  The  author 
might  have  described  washerwomen  for  ever ;  complimented  himself 
unceasingly  on  his  own  '  chivalrous  eloquence ;'  prosed  interminably 
about  Chaucer ;  written^  if  possible,  in  a  more  affected,  silly,  con- 
fused, ungrammatical  style,  and  believed,  as  he  now  believes,  that  he 
was  surpassing  Addison — we  sliould  not  have  meddled  with  him ;  but 
if  the  creature,  in  his  endeavours  to  crawl  into  the  light,  must  take  his 
way  over  the  tombs  of  illustrious  men,  disfiguring  the  records  of 
their  greatness  with  the  slime  and  filth  which  marks  his  track,  it  is 
right  to  point  him  out  that  he  may  be  fiung  back  to  the  situation 
in  which  nature  designed  that  he  should  grovel. 

We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  a  few  of  these  essays  were  written 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner  newspaper.  We  really 
have  not  time  to  discriminate  between  the  productions  of  the  two 
gentlemen,  or  to  mete  out  to  each  his  due  portion  of  praise : — 
we  beg  that  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  divide  it  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  claims.  We  can  only  mention  here  that 
Mr.  Hunt  sustains  the  part  of  the  droll  or  merry  fellow  in  the  per- 
formance: it  is  he  who  entertains  us  with  the  account  of  his  getting 
the  night-mare  by  eating  veal-pye,  and  who  invents  for  that  disorder 
the  facetious  name  of  Mnpvtglnau-auw-auww;  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  inform  us  that  he  dislikes  cats;  to  describe  ^  the  skilful 
spat  of  the  finger  nails  which  he  gives  his  newspaper,'  and  the 
mode  in  which  he  stirs  his  fire :  it  is  he  who  devotes  ten  or  twelve  . 
pages  to  the  dissertation  on  '  washerwomen,'  and  who  repeats,  no  >/ 
doubt  from  faithful  memory,  the  dialogues  which  pass  between 
Betty  and  Molly,  the  maid-servants,  when  they  are  first  called  in 
the  morning,  and  describes,  from  actual  observation,  (or,  it  may  be, 
experience,)  the  ^  conclusive  digs  in  the  side'  with  which  Molly  is 
accustomed  to  dispel  the  lingering  slumbers  of  her  bed-follow. 
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Art.  VII.  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Jfricay  by  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Fart  the  Second- 
Greece,  igypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Sections  Second  and  Third. 
To  which  is  added  a  Supplement,  respecting  the  Author^s  Journey 
from  Constantinople  to  Fienna,  containing  his  Account  of  the 
Gold  Mines  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  Vol.  II  I. pp.  866. 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  769-    Lonjion. 

/~\N  looking  back  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  of 
^^  these  massive  volumes  was  ushered  into  the  world,  we  feel 
conscious  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  had  some  apparent  reason  to  accuse 
us  of  neglecting  the  progress  of  his  labours;  and  it  is^  perhaps, 
to  our  protracted  silence  rather  than  to  some  harmless  pleasantries 
in  a  recent  Number,  tliat  we  should  impute  the  extreme  indig* 
nation  which  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  against  us.  It  was, 
indeed,  at  first  our  purpose  to  defer  the  examination  of  the  present 
volumes,  till  the  appearance  of  his  ^  fifth  and  last  should  enable 
us  to  survey  the  whole  iu  one  connected  retrospect.  As  Scan- 
dinavia, however,  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  a  separate  Article^ 
we  have  been  induced,  on  second  thoughts,  to  delay  no  longer 
to  attend  our  ingenious  traveller  through  that  which  was,  properly 
speaking,  his  concluding  journey:  the  arrangement  which  began 
M'ith  Russia  and  placed  Norway  last  in  order  being  of  that  poetical 
kind  which  delights  to  rush  at  once  into  th6  middle  of  a  subject^ 
and  which  introduces  the  beginning  as  a  species  of  supplement  to 
the  catastrophe. 

Iiji  their  general  character  the  volumes  now  before  us  so  per- 
fectly resemble  those  which  preceded  them  that  we  can  find  no 
reason  either  to  correct  or  repeat  the  sentiments  which  we  have 
formerly  expressed,  respecting  Dr.  Clarke's  defects  or  merits. 
We  have  the  same  acuteness  and  the  same  precipitation,  the  same 
vivid  colouring  and  the  same  slightness  of  design,  the  same  powers 
of  eloquence  and  the  same  contempt  of  logic  which  alternately  de- 
manded our  praise  and  censure.  If  he  is  not  always  so  entertain- 
ing as  when  we  last  encountered  him,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  subject 
not  of  the  author;  and,  if  he  is  less  inclined  to  visit  his  personal 
affronts  and  injuries  on  the  aggregate  of  those  nations  with  whom 
he  has  sojourned,  it  is  chiefly,  as  we  are  led  to  suppose,  because 
circumstances  have  more  favoured  his  progress  in  Turkey  than  in 
Muscovy. 

We  left  him,  it  will  be  recollected,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
second  volume,  returned  from  J  affa  to  Captain  Culverhouse's  ves- 
sel then  lying  in  the  road  of  Acre.  On  revisiting  this  latter  town 
he  found  old  Djezzar  altered  for  the  worse,  both  in  health  and 
spirits,  even  during  the  trifling  space  of  time  which  had  occur- 
red since  their  former  interview,  and   less  anxious  to  conceal 
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from  his  guests  than  his  subjects  the  symptoms  of  his  gradual  decay/ 
A  few  months  afterwards  he  died^  ditiplaying  in  the  last  acts  of  his 
power  the  same  strange  mixture  of  caprice  and  craft  and  cruelty, 
which  had  through  life  distinguished  him :  bequeathing  his  govern- 
ment to  an  ancient  enemy  who  was  then  his  captive  in  chains,  and 
murdering  several  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Syria  out  of  pure  good- 
wilt  to  his  successor,  and  to  save  him,  as  he  said,  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  commencing  l\is  reign  with  bloodshed. 

The  observations  made  by  Dr.  Clarke  durmg  this  second  survey 
of  Acre,  were  not,  to  all  appearance,  very  numerous  or  important. 
He  visited  the  Bazar,  which  is  well  stocked  with  eastern  commo- 
dities, of  which  cotton,  coarse  muslinsj  and  excellent  tobacco  are 
the  mos;t  distinguished.  He  learned  the  modern  name  of  the  river 
Belus,  (Kardane,)  but  without  examining  those  sands  which,  since 
the  days  of  Pliny,  have  been  a  valuable  article  in  the  different 
glass-houses  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  witnessed  the  msfnufacture 
of  what  is  called  Morocco  leather,  without  learning  the  particular 
ingredient  of  that  beautiful  scarlet  dye  which  our  western  tanners 
vainly  strive  to  imitate.  Those  who  have  been  dependent  oti  the 
winds  and  waves  and  the  inclinations  of  other  people,  or  who  have 
hastily  walked  through  a  town  while  a  boats-crew  were  waiting  for 
them  on  a  sultry  beach,  however  they  may  lament  this  imperfect  in-^ 
formation,  can  justly  neither  blame  it  nor  wonder  at  it.  All  that 
Dr.  Clarke  was  able  to  add  to  his  previously  acquired  knowledge 
was  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  tobacco-pipes  in  use  at  Acre, 
hi  which  the  smoke  is  cooled,  in  its  passage  to  the  mouth,  by 
swathing  the  tube  with  rollers  of  wet  silk  or  linen.  This  invention 
is  simpler  and  more  portable  than  the  usual  plan,  \vhich  produces 
the  same  effect  by  a  vase  of  water.  But  we  cannot  assent  to  the 
superiority  which  Dr.  Clarke  assigns  to  it  as  less  injurious  to  health 
than  the  other.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  when  speaking  of  the  latter 
instrument,  that  *  the  whole  of  the  smoke,  instead  of  being  drawn 
into  the  mouth,  is  thereby  inhaled  upon  the  lungs;'  But  how  it 
should  reach  the  lungs  without  being  drawn  into  the  mouth  he  does 
not  inform  us.  The  fact  is  that  the  custom  of  swallowing  the 
smoke,  to  which  all  the  eastern  nations  are  much  addicted,  is  as 
possible  and  not  more  necessary  or  unavoidable  with  /the  one  than 
the  other  style  of  Hooka,  It  is  only  possible  with  the  mild  tobacco 
of  the  Levant  and  where  its  smoke  has  been  cooled  in  its  passage : 
but  the  pipe  of  Acre  and  the  pipe  of  the  Arabs  must  produce  essen- 
tially the  same  effects  both  on  the  sensations  and  the  constitution. 

The  remains  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Acre  occasion  a  pretty 
smart  diatribe  on  the  ignorance  of  those  antiquaries  who  assign  its 
intention  to  England  or  Normandy,  as  well  as  a  theory  of  his  own, 
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concerning^  the  time  at  which  this  ek^gant  uovejty  was  broi^ht  iiU^ 
the  west  of  Europe. 

On  the  former  of  these  questions  we  are  not  inclined  to  break  » 
lance  with  him.  Even  if  we  ourselves  professed  the  obnoxious 
doctrine,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  take  the  argument  out  of  the 
hands  of  Dr.  J.  Milner  who  was  c}nite  as  usefully  and  as  innocenU; 
employed^  while  occupied  with  such  discussions,  as  with  those  po- 
litical polemics  which  have  siiKe  engrossed  his  pen.  In  truth,  how* 
ever.  Dr.  Clarke  is,  we  believe,  correct  in  asserting  that  the  essential 
peculiarities  of  Gothic  architecture  may  be  found  in  many  build* 
mgs  of  the  East,  anterior  to  their  appearance  in  any  western  edifice. 
But  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  arguments  on  which  be  relies  ta 
defend  his  position  are  such  as  would  much  perplex  that  learned 
antiquary  to  whom  we  have  alluded. — ^They  are,  tst,  that  Gothic 
arches  are  found  iaAcre  which  must  have  been  built  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  Christians  in  the  year  1^90.  2dly,  that  foreigners 
or  the  pupils  of  foreigners  were  employed  in  England  for  all  edi- 
fices of  this  kind  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  Sdly,  that  all . 
ihe  Latin  nations  while  they  were  in  possession  of  Acie  were  too 
sude  to  have  built  the  church  in  question.  Now  a  writer  who  speaks^ 
of  Dr.  Milner^s  '  lamentable  ignorance'  might  as  well  have  first 
ipiquired  into  the  dates  of  the  principal  cathedrals  in  our  own 
country;  in  which  case  he  would  have  found  that,  bef^e  the  expuK 
sion  of  the  Christians  from  Acre,  the  churches  of  Lincoln,  Salis- 
bury, Lichfield  and  old  St.  Paulas  were  almost  or  altogether  finished, 
as  well  as  the  north  transept  of  York  and  its  glorious  Chapter- 
house. These  specimens  of  Gothic  so  far  excel  in  beauty  and  di- 
mensions the  scale  of  the  remains  at  Acre,  that  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
say  tbs^  the  masons  which  reared  them  might  not  also  have  reared 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew.  And  it  is  equally  unsupported  by  fact 
and  in  itself  equally  improbable^  that  these  edifices  were  any  of 
them,  (with  the  exception  of  Lincoln,)  raised  by  foreigners,  as  it 
b  to  suppose  that  England,  whose  sovereigns  possessed  some  of  the 
fairest  districts  of  continental  Europe,  whose  intercourse  with 
Rome  (the  seat  of  all  the  art  and  learning  of  the  period)  was^  more 
intimate  and  regular  than  that  of  most  other  European  states,  and 
whose  specimens  of  CK>thie  architecture  excel  in  number,  size, 
and  purity,  any  others  in  the  known  world,  should  be  without  work- 
men of  her  own  to  raise  those  buildings  for  which  she  was,  in  every 
age,  remarkable.  As  for  the  general  inferiority  of  the  Franks  to 
the  Saracens,  this  notion,  however  popular,  is  entirely  subverted 
by  the  contemporary  chronicles  of  both  parties;  inasmuch  as 
neither  William  of  Tyre,  nor  the*  Cadi  Bohadin  admit  or  assert 
any  such  disparity.  The  truth  is  that  the  revival  of  the  arts  among 
the  northern  conquerors  of  the  western  empire^  is  generally  placed 
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too  late  hy  at  least  a  century,  and  that  the  stimulus  which  they  re- 
ceived about  the  time  of  the  crusades  was  more  from  the  natural 
and  ordinary  effects  of  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic,  than  from  any 
thing  which  was  to  be  learned  from  their  wild  and  indiscriminate 
rapine  in  Syria,  or  from  enemies  whose  language  few  of  them  un- 
derstood, and  who  were  themselves  already  very  far  declined  from 
the  short-lived  splendour  and  science  of  the  courts  of  Haroun  and 
jAlmaimoun. 

Hie  theory  which  supposes  Adarananus,  abbot  of  lona,  to  have 
brought  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  from  Jerusalem  to  his  own 
island,  500  years  before  it  was  known  either  in  Frapce  or  England, 
is  so  eloquently  and  plausibly  stated  that  we  are  almost  unwilling 
to  disturb  the  foundations  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  th^  days  of 
Adamnanus,  any  buildings  in  this  style  existed  in  Jerusalem-  Th^ 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  as  Dr.  Clarke  saw  it^  and  even  as  it  stood 
previous  to  its  reparation  in  1355,  had  no  pretensions  to  be  the 
original  work  of  Helena.  It  had  been  ruined  by  the  Saracens,  and 
rebuilt  by  the  bounty  of  the  Caliph  Daber,  A.  D.  1044,  so  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  carry  back  its  pointed  arches  to  the  time  of 
Adamnanus.  And  the  ruins  of  lonu,  which  have  little  to  astonish 
an  eye  familiar  with  Gothic  architecture,  are  distinguished  by  many 
ipninute  peculiarities  from  any  of  the  Gothic  buildings  of  Italy  or 
the  east,  and  very  evidently  belong  to  a  period  of  the  style  far  later 
than  that  which  is  visible  in  mapy  English  fabric?.  -   , 

During  the  passage  of  the  Romulus  from  Acre  to  Aboukir,  our 
traveller  witnessed  a  very  strange,  and,  to  those  unacquainted  with 
these  seas,  a  very  alarming  phenomenon. 

*  As  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  voice  of  a  sailor  employed 
in  heaving  the  lead  was  suddenly  heard  calling  "  half  four  r  Thfs 
Captain,  starting  np,  reached  the  deck  in  an  instant ;  and  almost  as 
quickly  putting  the  ship  in  stays,  she  went  about.  Every  seaman  on 
board  thought  she  woi^lcl  be  stranded.  As  she  came  about,  all  the 
surface  of  the  water  exhibited  a  thick  black  mud :  this  extended  so 
widely,  that  the  appearance  resembled  an  island.  At  the  same  time, 
no  land  was  really  visible,  not  even  from  the  mast-head,  nor  was  ther^ 
any  notice  of  such  a  shallow  in  any  chart  on  board.  The  fact  is,  as  we 
learned  afterwards,  that  a  stratum  of  mud,  extending  for  many  leagues 
off  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  exists  in  a  moveable  deposit  near  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  and,  when  recently  shifted  by  currents,  it  sometimes  reaches 
quite  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  alarm  mariners  with  sudden  shallows, 
where  the  charts  of  the  Mediterranean  promise  a  considerable  depth  of 
water.  These,  however,  are  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  dangerous. 
Vessels  no  sooner  touch  them  than  they  become  dispersed ;  and  a  fri- 
gate may  ride  secure,  where  the  soundings  would  induce  an  inexperi- 
•nced  pilot  to  believe  her  nearly  agroundl* — Vol.  iii.  p.  13. 
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The  Braakel,  which  again  received  them  on  Aeir  return^  wa»' 
DOW  to  be  employed  in  conveying  to  France  the  prisoners  taken  in 
Cairo  and  Rosetta.  They  formed  a  singular  and  melancholy  spec* 
facie;  the  tattered  trappings  of  war,  contrasted  with  the  pale 
cheeks  and  haggard  eye  of  the  wounded  and  captive  soldier,  have 
always  this  effect.  But,  among  those  whom  the  Braakel  received, 
concealed,  like  the  rest,  in  dirty  and  ragged.uniforms,  were  many 
unhappy  Frenchwomen,  the  usual  followers  of  a  camp,  and  others 
more  wretched  still,  natives  of  Georgia  or  Circassia,  once  the  te- 
nants of  Turkish  charems,  since  the  slaves  of  Menou's  soldiery ; 
and  now  flying  for  their  lives  from  the  fate  which,  in  Egypt,  await- 
ed those  who  had  submitted  to  the  embrace  of  an  infidel. 

In  the  midst  of  all  tfiis  misery,  the  natural  levity  of  the  French 
character  was  strongly  conspicuous,  as  well  as  that  equally  charac- 
teristic and  more  laudable  feeling  of  attachment  to  their  native  land 
which  made  them  rejoice  to  return  thither  under  any  circumstances. 
The  wounded  men  died  faster  th^  the  surgeons  could  attend  to 
them ;  but  the  survivors  established  a  fencing  school  and  theatre  oq 
the  deck  of  the  Braakel,  and  sang  ^  God  save  the  King,'  in  broken 
English,  while  the  officers  of  the  ship  were  at  dinner.  A  short  inter- 
ruption was  given  to  this  merriment  by  a  severe  gale  which  the  Braakel 
encountered  in  leaving  the  road,  and  which  had  nearly  compelled 
them  to  return  to  Europe  much  sooner  than  they  had  intended. 
Fortunately  for  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  readers,  they  were  extricated 
from  this  dilemma  by  the  Diadem,  Captain  Larmour ;  and,  after 
experiencing  some  danger  in  the  surf  of  the  Boccaze,  were  landed 
once  more  amid  the  palm-trees  of  Rosetta.  Most  of  the  houses  in 
this  city  were  now  occupied  by  English  soldiers  and  their  Georgian 
and  Circassian  mistresses,  the  legacies  of  the  conquered  French, — 
now  perfectly  reconciled  to  their  new  possessors.  It  is  melancholy 
to  conjecture  what  has  been  the  subsequent  fate  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures. The  French,  as  we  have  seen,  carried  away  all  they  could, 
and  some  of  these  fugitives  have  since  been  found  decently  settled 
with  the  relations  of  their  husbands.  But  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  who  embarked  with  their  English  protectors,  and  if  they  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Turks,  the  result  is  not  difficult  to  antici- 
pate. 

On  Rosetta  Dr.  Clarke  has  added  little  to  his  former  observa- 
tions. The  Italianized  name  is  well  known  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Arabic  ^  Raschid,'  or  ^  orthodox.'  But  he  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  it  received  this  name  from  any  connexion  with  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  inasmuch  as  it  remained  an  insignificant 
village,  under  its  original  name  of  *  Scheida,'  till  long  after  Ha- 
roun's  death^  when  it  was  increased  in  size  and  dignity,  and  received 
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its  present  appeliation  (as  we  learn  from  Elmacin)  from  Almote- 
wakel,  Caliph  of  Egypt  A.  D.  870. 

Our  travellers  left  this  place  on  the  morning  of  August  lOth, 
and  proceeded  up  the  !Niie  to  Cairo,  then  occupied  by  the  English 
and  their  Turkish  allies.  The  Etesian,  or  north  west  winds,  which 
prevail,  like  a  regular  monsoon,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  corresponding  with  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  its  current  when  most  violent,  are  a  won- 
derful dispensation  of  Providence  for  the  advantage  of  Egypt. 

*  A  vessd,  leaving  Rosetta,  is  driven  by  this  wind  with  extraordinary 
▼elocity  against  the  whole  force  of  the  torrent  to  Cairo,  or  into  any 
.part  of  Upper  Egypt.  For  the  purpose  of  her  return,  with  even 
greater  rapidity,  ii  is  only  necessary  to  take  down  the  mast  and  sails, 
and  leave  her  to  be  carried  against  the  wind  by  the  powerful  current 
of  the  river.  It  is  thus  possible  to  perform  the  whole  voyage  from  Ro- 
setta  to  Buldc,  the  quay  of  Caiiro,  and  back  again,  with  certainty,  in 
about  seventy  hours,  a  distance  equal  to  four  hundred  miles.'    p.  32. 

Of  the  population,  fertility,  and  beautiful  groves  of  Lower 
Egypt,  our  traveller  speaks  with  much  respect,  but  there  are  many 
circumstances  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  make  it  a  very 
uncomfortable  place  of  residence  to  the  native  of  a  colder  climate. 
Not,  however,  that  it  is,  in  these  respects,  less  fortunate  than  all 
other  regions  siniilarly  situate  as  to  he^t  and  moisture ;  and  the 
bitterness  of  Dr.  Clarke's  complaints  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
would  not  excite  much  pity  in  a  planter  of  Surinam,  or  New  Car- 
thagena,  or  even  in  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  amusing,  indeed,  to  observe  with  what  ardour  of 
imagination  this  lively  writer  deduces  the  frogs,  dies,  and  lice  of 
modern  Egypt  from  the  miraculous  plagues  inflicted  by  Moses, 
and  how  he  identifies  that  usual  and  salutary  eruption,  well  known 
in-  our  West  India  islands  by  the  name  of  *  Prickly  Heat,'  with  the 
dreadful  *  boils  and  blains,'  which  chastized  the  ipipiety  of  Pha- 
roah.  It  is  true  that,  as  Lincolnsl^ire  is  less  wholesome  than  Nor- 
folk, so  these  moist  regions  have  always  beep,  and  are  described  in 
Scripture  as  being,  less  favoqrable  to  health  than  the  high  and  arid 
lands  of  Syria  and  Idumaea ;  but,  if  I)r,  Clarke  had  performed  a 
journey  to  Mpunt  Sinai,  or,  if  he  had  even  traversed  the  usu^il 
route  between  Jaffa  and  Ps(mietta,  he  would  have  found,  to  his 
cost,  that  some  kinds  of  vermin  are  no  less  *•  familiar  with  man'  in 
Arabia,  than  in  the  accursed  ^  land  of  Ham :'  and  that  it  is  absurd 

^  to  identify  these  customary  and  natural  visitations  with  those  dis- 
plays of  celestial  wrath  which  *  tamed  the  river-dragon,'  and 
which,  we  know  from  Scripture,  so  far  from  being  entailed  th^ce- 
forth  on  the  country,  were  withdrawn,  after  a  few  days  pontinu- 

.  ance,  by  the  same  divine  ppwer  which  in^icle^.U^iepis 
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Irrigation  is  carried  to  a  vast  cxtcrtt  throughout  the  Deka,  but 
it  is  effected,  for  the  most  part,  by  artificial  means ;  and  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  effects  of  the  Nile  is  conveyed  by  the  beau- 
tiful description  of  Gray.  Extensive  canals  on  each  side  of  die 
river  conduct  its  watfers  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  level,  but  the 
fields  are  many  of  them  supplied  by  water-wheels,  or  the  still 
simpler  process  of  fading.  The  soil  thus  treated  produces  Ihtec 
crops  in  the  year— ^clover,  corti,  and  rice,  of  which  the  last  is  80w& 
while  the  field  is  actually  under  water,  a  practice  which,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  observes,  is  aUuded  to  by  Solomon.  (Eccles.  ii.  1.)  The 
eastern  sycamore  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  its  boughs  are  so 
berit  by  the  prevalent  winds  as  to  make  them  resemble  a  peacock^ 
tail.  The  fruit  resembles  In  shape  the  common  fig,  but  is  3n)aUer, 
dry  and  insipid.  The  thermometer  stood  *t  90°  iti  the  shade^ 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  walking  about  or  engaged 
in  the  avocations  of  husbandry  in  a  state  of  perfect  nakedness,  and 
displaying  a  complexion  of  the  darkest  tawny.  They  arrived  ait 
Bulac  at  midnight,  and  were  aroused  the  next  morning  with  intel- 
ligence that  the  Pyramids  were  in  sight.  What  foHows  is  in  our 
author's  best  style  of  description. 

'  Never  will  the  impression  made  by  their  appearance  be  obliterated. 
By  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  they  appeared  as  white  as  snow,  and  of 
such  surprizing  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had  previously  conceived 
in  our  imagination  had  prepared  us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld.  The 
sight  instantly  convinced  us  that  no  power  of  description,  no  delinea- 
tion can  convey  ideas  adequate  to  the  effect  produced  in  viewing 
these  stupendous  monuments.  The  formality  of  their  structure  is  lost 
in  their  prodigious  magnitude :  the  mind,  ele\'ated  by  wonder,  Mi^  At 
once  the  ibrc6  of  an  axiom,  which,  however  disputed,  experience  con- 
firms,— that  in  vastness,  whatever  be  its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity. 
Another  proof  of  their  indescribable  power  Is,  that  no  one  ever  approached 
them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of  terror ;  which  is  another  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  sublime.  In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling, 
this  impression  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great,  as  to  cause  pain  ra- 
ther than  pleasure ;  of  which  we  shall  have  to  record  a  very  striking 
instance  in  the  sequel.  Hence,  perhaps,  have  originated  descriptions 
of  the  Pyramids  which  represent  them  as  deformed  and  gloomy  masses^ 
without  taste  or  beauty.  Persons  who  have  derived  no  satisfaction 
from  the  contemplation  of  them,  may  hot  have  been  conscious  that  the 
uneasiness  they  experienced  was  a  result  of  their  own  sensibility. 
Others  have  acknowledged  ideas  widely  different^  excited  by  every 
wonderful  circumstance  of  character  and  situation ; — ideas  of  duration, 
almost  endless;  of  power,  inconceivable;  of  majesty,  supreme  ;  of  so- 
litude, most  awful;  of  grandeur,  of  desolation,  and  of  repose.' — Vol. 
ii,  pp.  44 — 46. 

They  bad  letters  fronl^  the  Captain  Pa^  to  the  Reis  Effendi, 
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«r  Turkish  Secretary  of  State,  Aen  at  Cairo,  whom  they  found  a 
well^iofoniied  traveller,  speaking  French  with  fluency,  and  not  un* 
acquainted  with  the  English  language;  having  lumself  visited 
Great  Briuin,  and  published  an  account  of  our  manners,  laws,  aud 
commerce,  which  is  popular,  both  at  Cairo  and  Constantinople. 
His  opinions  on  diese  subjects  our  travellers  only  partially  disco- 
vered. H«  was,  apparently,  too  wary  a  politician  to  commit  himself 
in  any  discussions  of  importance,  and  only  ventured  on  some  strio- 
tures  on  the  *  veal  and  cyder'  of  our  metropolis. 

Dr.  Clarke's  description  of  Cairo  is  short,  but  very  interesting, 
and  full  of^  curious  matter.  It  is  the  dirtiest  metropolis  in  the 
world;  hut  the  picturesque  crowd  in  its  streets,  and  on  its  canals, 
and  the  varied  foli^e  of  its  gardens,  no  less  than  the  splendid  and 
siogolar  paaoraite  seen  from  the  heights  of  the  citadel,  have  so 
much  of  beauty  and  novelty,  as  amply  to  repay  the  inconveniences 
to  which  its  virtues  are  necessarily  exposed.  Here,  as  in  South 
vAiaerica^  the  lizard  is  the  harmless  inhabitant  of  all  the  gardens,  and 
is  seen  hanging  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  best  apartments. 
Dr.  Clarke  appesn's  to  have  regarded  them  with  more  disgust  than 
became  a  philosopher,  but  had  too  accurate  an  eye  to  overlook 
^what  many  professed  naturalists  have  passed  over  in  silence)  the 
circular  membrane  which  enables  them  to  walk  (as  flies  do  by  the 
same  mechanism)  in  situations  seemingly  least  adapted  to  support 
them.  The  svmrms  of  flies  which  thes^  people  have  not  learned 
to  n&pel  by  the  elegant  inventioas  of  Hindostan,  flll«d  every  dish 
and  eveiy  drinking  vessel,  and  the  climate,  thoi^h  extolled  as  de- 
iigfatful  by  the  Ji^itish  ofiicers  who  had  arrived  from  India,  ap- 
peared to  Dr.  Clarke  only  tolerable  to  those  who  could  reconcile 
tbemselves  to  the  listless  and  sordid  inactivity  of  the  natives  and 
those  FVan4cs  who  had  heen  long  settled  in  the  coimtry. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  discomforts,  the  Indian  army  under 
General  Baird,  then  encamped  in  the  Isle  of  Rouda,  astoiushed 
both  Arabs,  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe,  with 
the  splendour  of  their  tents  and  banquets,  aud  the  admirable  health 
and  chscipline  of  their  soldiers.  We  cannot,  indeed,  sympathise 
with  that  more  than  oriental  luxury  which  had  transported  glass 
chandeliers,  mahogany  tables,  and  Madeira  wine,  across  the  desert 
from  Cosseir,  and  which  was  strangely  contrasted  with  the  simpli- 
city and  soldierly  privations  of  General  Hutchinson  and  bis  officers 
before  Alexandria.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  very  consider- 
able praise  to  the  care  which  had  preserved  three  thousand  men 
from  sickness  during  the  most  unwholesome  months  of  the  year ; 
and,  independently  of  the  military  advantage  of  such  a  reinforce^ 
ment,  the  results  of  this  extraordinary  expedition  were  very  inter- 
eaitiDg  and  important.    It  is  «ot  strange  that  the.  Sepoys  were 
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almost  as  fond  of  the  Nile  as  of  the  Ganges,  but  the  relation  be- 
tween the  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  banks,  was  sufficiently  proved 
from  the  reverence  paid  by  the  Bramins  to  the  religious  sculptures 
at  Dendera.  These  military  ecclesiastics,  who  compose  (which 
Dr.  Clarke  does  not  seem  to  have  known)  a  very  considerable  part 
of  many  of  our  regiments  in  the  east,  were  hardly,  indeed,  re- 
strained from  taking  a  bitter  vengeance  on  the  Arabs  for  the  neg- 
lected state  in  which  tUey  found  the  temple  and  symbols  of  their 
God  Vishnu. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Clarke's  eastern  friends  did  not 
inform  him  what  particular  tigure  or  temple  was  thus  distinguished 
by  their  isoldiery ;  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  them  to  supply  this 
information  from  the  representations  of  Denon  or  Mr.  Hamilton. 
The  subject,  however,  is  one  which  may  soon  receive  elucidation 
from  a  very  unexpected  quarter.  One  of  the  most  eminent,  a»he 
is  also  the  most  modest  of  modern  oriental  scholars,  has  discovered, 
we  understand,  not  an  affinity  only  but  a  radical  identity  between 
the  Coptic  language  and  that  spoken  by  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  remote  nations  of  the  east,  and  we  look  forward  with  impa- 
tience to  his  intended  work  on  this  interesting  subject. 

The  officers  of  General  Baird's  army  spoke  highly  of  Bruce'f 
chart  of  the  Red  Sea :  and  a  still  more  interesting  testimony  was 
borne  to  his  veracity,  by  a  negro  priest,  a  native  of  Abyssinia^ 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  investigation,  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care  by  our  author,  his  friend  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Dr.  Wittman,  and  the  celebrated  orientalist  Mr.  Hammer, 
confirmed  the  accounts  which  Bruce  has  furnished,  not  only  in 
their  general  outline,  but  in  almost  every  one  of  those  particulars 
which  have  been  most  confidently  blamed  as  fabulous.  For  the 
details  of  tliis  inquiry  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
both  admirably  qualified  to  elicit  truth  and  prevent  the  possibility 
of  deception,  we  refer  to  Dr.  Clarke's  own  statement,  which  may 
possibly  have  called  some  blushes  into  the  cheeks  of  those  who, 
without  one  half  of  Bruce's  knowledge  and  enterprize,  have  at- 
tempted to  increase  the  importance  of  their  own  exertions,  (in 
themselves  sufficiently  meritorious,)  by  detracting  from  the  fair  fame 
of  their  predecessor.  The  admissions  in  Bruce*s  favour  which 
appear  in  Mr.  Salt's  second  journey  to  Habbesh,  have  already  con- 
vinced the  world,  as  a  third  journey  may,  possibly,  convince  Mr. 
•  Salt  himself,  that  a  barbarous  people  often  conceal  their  customs 
from  the  observation  of  a  transient  visitor,  and  that  he  who  long 
resided  at  Gondar  is  not  to  be  hastily  stigmatized  as  mendacious 
by  those  who  have  only  visited  a  small  portion  of  Tigr6.  . 

"^fhe  antiquities  of  Cairo  have  often  been  described,  and  little 
informatipn  would  be  afforded  to  our  readers  by  an  abridgment 
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of  Dr.  Clarke's  observations  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  H^Iio- 
polls,  or  the  jasper  and  mineralized  wood  of  the  desert.  The 
art  of  staining  glass  appears  to  be  more  common  and  less 
costly  in  Cairo  than  in  England,  and  has,  possibly,  been  known 
in  the  east  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Our  author  found  ancient 
Homan  coins,  and  even  bronze  medals  of  the  Ptolemies  still  current 
as  money  among  the  common  people,  together  with  the  Venetian 
sequin,  and  the  Hungarian  pataka.  He  recognized  in  the  funeral 
cries  of  Egypt  the  same  mournful  notes,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
same  syllables  which  are  used,  on  similar  occasions,  by  the  Russians 
and  the  Irish.  He  is  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  tl^ 
cries  of  joy  used  hy  the  Arabs,  or  the  corresponding  Allelujah  of 
the  Jews,  are  equally  unmeaning  with  that '  ululation,'  which  has 
been  used  all  over  the  world  to  imitate  the  inarticulate  sound  of 
distress.  The  Arab  chorus  is  nothing  else  than  a  rapid  repetition 
of  Allah!  Allah!'  and  the  Jewish  form  of  thanksgiving  is  well 
known  to  be  *  Hallelu-Jah  !'  '  Praise  ye  Jehovah!'  In  his  stric- 
tures on  the  indecent  dance  of  the  ^  Almehs,'  he  rather  too  hastily 
involves  a// the  ancient  dances  under  the  same  reprobation.  He 
forgets  that  from  the  earliest  period,  there  were  many  different 
ways  of  shewing  agility,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  to 
confound  the  backsliding!  of  the  Gaditanian  wailton  wkli  thos« 
grave  and  goodly  dances  of  the  olden  time,  which,  as  they  were 
performed  by  priests,  judges,  kings,  and  senators,  in  their  respec- 
tive robes  of  office,  even  Mr.  Prynne  himself  excepts  from  the 
imputation  of  frivolity  or  merriment.  But  seriously,  he  must,  we 
think,  allow,  on  second  thoughts,  that  though  some  of  the  ancient 
figuranti  used  indecorous  attitudes,  it  will  not,  therefore,  follow 
that  all  were  equally  blameable;  that  the  military  dance  of  tbe 
Greeks  was  intended  to  raise  very  different  passions  from  that  of 
the  Houris  of  Lower  Egypt ;  that,  notwithstanding  tbe  angry  iil- 
itinuattons  of  Micbal,  no  unbecoming  gestures  would  be  practised 
or  allowed  by  David  in  a  religious  procession;  and  that  tbe 
haughty  Herod  would  never  have  rewarded  his  daughter-in-law  for 
exposing  her  person,  in  the  manner  now  practised,  to  the  assembled 
.  Shehks  of  Galilee. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  our  travellers  visited  tbe  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  of  the  principal  among  which  a  striking  description  is  git^en. 

^  As  we  drew  near  its  base,  the  effect  of  its  prodigious  magnitude,  and  , 
the  amazement  caused  in  viewing  the  enormous  masses  used  in  its  con-'' 
struction,  affected  every  one  of  us ;  but  it  was  an  impression  of  awe  and 
fear,  rather  than  of  pleasure.  In  the  observation*  of  travellers  who  had 
recently  preceded  us,  we  had  heard  the  Pyramids  described  as  huge  ob- 
jects which  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  spectator,  on  account  of  their 
barbarous  shape,  and  formal  appearance :  yet  to  us  it  appeared  faard4y 
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"pol^ble,  thai  persons  stiscqpdble  of  any  feeHng  of  inbliniity  could 
behold  them  unmo^d.  With  what  amazement  did  we  Kurv^  the  vait 
sulfate  that  was  presented  to  us,  when  we  arrived  at  this  stupendous 
monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds !  Here  and  there  ap- 
peared some  Arab  guides  upon  the  immense  masses  above  us,  like  so 
many  pigmies,  waiting  to  shew  the  way  up  to  tlve  summit/ — pp.  123, 
124. 

Wkhin  th«  pyramid  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  compauioiis  explored 
•ooie  long  and  narrow  avenues,  of  little  interest  in  themselves^  but 
>/i^bich  are  remarkable  as  having  escaped  the  notice  of  all  former 
tourists.  They  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  celebrated  well 
was  much  deeper  than  the  twenty  feet  at  which  Greaves's  plum* 
met  rested,  and  Dr.  Clarke  expresses  his  wonder  that  the  French 
never  let  a  person  down  by  a  rope.  We  know  not  whether  this 
experiment  was  ever  made;  but  it  is  certain  that  Maillet,  De- 
•eript.  de  I'Egypte,  p.  249>  whose  account  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Jauna  Savary,  and  of  which  the  ei^ineer  Grobert  pro- 
fesses to  have  confirmed  the  accuracy,  speaks  of  this  sii^ular  pit  in 
terms  which  could  only  be  justified  by  a  personal  and  careful  inves- 
tigation. It  consists,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  of  two  succes- 
Mve  shafts,  the  one  about  60  the  other  about  123  French  feet  ia 
^ptby  connected  by  a  low  and  narrow  gallery,  so  that  the  whole 
resembles  in  forAi  the  Hebrew  letter  ^.  The  upper  shaft  is  not 
perpendicular  but  considerably  inclined  to  the  horizon,  which  will 
naturally  account  for  the  result  which  Greaves  experienced,  while 
the  depth  of  the  second,  which  only  is  properly  the  well,  very 
exactly  answers  to  the  statement  of  Pliny.  Maillet  describes  the 
bottom  as  dry.  Dr.  Clarke  heard  the  dash  of  water.  We  do  not 
know  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  former  made  his  trial,  but  if  its 
^emptiness  or  fullness  coincides  with  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the 
fact  of  the  secret  communication  with  the  river,  which  Pliny  also 
ascribes  to  it,  ^ould  be  satisfactorily  established,  and  we  may  be 
even  led  to  suspect  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  serve  as  a 
Mikeas. 

The  Pyramids  of  Sakara  are  well  known  to  be  only  inferior  in 
interest  to  those  of  Gizeh;  and  in  an  excursion  wliich  our  travelkra 
made  to  them  soon  after  their  return  to  Cairo,  Dr.  Clarke  con- 
ceived himself  able  to  trace  in  the  various  forms  of  tlie  sepulchral 
monuments  which  abound  in  that  vicinity,  the  gradual  progress  of 
improvement,  from  the  primaeval  mound  common  to  all  ancient 
nations,  to  the  perfect  form*  of  the  Pyramid.  During  this  excur- 
sion they  witnessed  at  the  village  of  Sheik  Atmann  some  Arab 
dances,  which,  though  the  females  who  performed  in  them  were  of 
the  same  profession  with  the  Almebs  of  Cairo,  appear,  from  the 
auperior  beauty  of  the  dancers,  to  have  been  far  more  interesting. 
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In  this  nei^ibourhood  were  dome  dwarf  Vavieties  of  the  palm 
tree^  of  which  the  fmit  hong  so  low  as  to  foe  within  reach  of 
the  hand;  and,  near  Etterfile,  a  large  quantity  of  the  indigo  pkint 
was  growing  which,  by  the  Arabs,  (from  whom  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  planters  bore  the  name  to  the  West  Indies,)  is 
called  Nil^  or  Anil^.  Tliey  saw  two  Arabs  crossh^  the  Nile, 
whefie  it  was  at  least  half  a  mile  wide,  by  means  of  empty  gourds, 
which  diey  used  instead  of  bladders.  Their  clothes  were  fastened 
on  their  heads.  In  his  observations  on  the  mummy-pits  Dr.  Ckwkie 
is  led  to  animadvert  on  the  folsefaood  of  the  eommon  opinion,  that 
the  mummies  were  placed  upright  in  diese  cemeteries,  and  saiK 
poses  that  the  Words  of  Herodotus,  which  have  been  generally 
quoted  to  this  effect,  relate  only  to  those  particular  mummies  which 
were  kept  in  die  houses  of  their  descendants.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  differenoe  in  this  mode  of  burial ;  and 
we  can  see  nb  reason  to  donbt  the  statement  of  Maillet,  that  many 
of  the  bodies  were  in  a  recumbent  posture,  while  others,  probabfy 
the  masters  of  families,  were  set  up  in  niches,  after  the  manner 
described  by  Herodotus.  We  know,  indeed,  that  though  the  Arabs 
are  (as  Colonel  Squire  and  Mr.  Hamilton  found)  very  jealous  of 
'!^ewing  a  mummy*  in  its  original  tomb,-M)ther  travellers  have 
found  means  to  conquer  this  jealousy ;  and  Mr.  Legh  desciibesn 
mummy  pit,  well  stocked  with  these  remains,  *  some  of  wbidi  vrere 
lymg  on  the  ground,  but  many  still  standing  in  the  niches  where 
they  had  been  originally  placed.' — Journey  in  Egyfd,  i^.  p.  lOS; 

An  elaborate  description  follows  of  a  hieroglyphical  tablet  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Hammer,  and  destined  by  him  for  the  oriental  cahi- 
Aet  at  Vienna.  On  this  we  shall  only  observe  that  Dr.  Clarke  is 
misteken  in  supposing  that  a  bald  head  was  a  distinctive  mark  of 
die  sacerdotal  order  in  ancient  Egypt.  Herodotus,  indeed,  informs 
ns  that  the  priests  observed  the  ceremony  of  shaving  with  much 
exactness ;  but  he  informs  us  also  that  this  custom  was  common  to 
ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  it  is  to  this  exposure  of  their 
heads  to  the  sun  that  he  ascribes  that  superior  hardness  of  scull 
which,  for  many  generations  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Pelu- 
sium,  distinguished  the  remains  of  the  Egyptian  warriors  from  those 
of  their  Persian  invaders. — Thalia^  §  12. 

The  horses  of  our  author's  Arab  guides  were  the  finest  he  had 
seen  in  ttto  whole  course  of  his  travels;  and  the  Arab  grooms  were 
regarded  by  the  English  officers  as  superior  to  those  even  of  dieir 
own  country.  Tl^ese  horses  do  not  lie  down  at  night,  but  sleep 
standing,  with  one  foot  fastened  to  the  piquet.  The  same  pecu- 
Uarity  is  mentioned  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Field  Sports  of 
India,  as  observable  in  some  of  the  best  Arab  steeds  which  are 
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carried  to  that  country.  They  continue  Uie  whole  oight  in  ceaselefls 
and  uniform  motion^  rocking  their  bodies  from  side  to  side^  and, 
apparently,  as  much  refreshed  by  the  sleep  obtained  in  this  posture 
as  if  they  had  been  extended  in  a  welNittered  stall.  But  the 
liorses  who  have  this  habit  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  capri- 
cious and  imgovernable  temper. 

Few  travellers,  we  believe,  have  ever  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Pyramids  without  some  new  hypothesis  respecting  their  use  or 
<H'igin ;  and,  though  we  do  not  ourselves  think  that  X>r.'  Clarke  has 
been  in  tliis  attempt  more  successful  than  his  predecessors,  yet 
i^iiatever  he  says  is  so  well  said, — and  even  impossibilities  become 
in  his  hands  so  interesting,  and  even  plausible,  that  we  should  do 
neither  him  nor  our  readers  justice  did  we  pass  over  without  notice 
what  he  has  advanced  respecting  these  stupendous  and  singu- 
lar structures.  His  hypothesis  coincides  so  far  with  the  accounts 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  (on  whom,  nevertheless,  he  throws  several 
imputations  which  we  shall  not  stay  to  combat,)  as  to  suppose  tlmt 
the  Pyramids  are  tombs,  and  that  the  granite  chest  which  is  found 
in  the  largest  was  originally  intended  for  a  ccdfin.  He  rejects, 
however,  entirely  all  that  the  Greeks  have  told  us  respecting  the 
Bames  of  their  founders,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  tbej 
,  were  erected ;  and  has  recourse,  as  he  tells  us,  to  Arabic  or  Jewish 
tradition,  to  prove  that  some  of  these  vast  piles  M'ere  raised  by  the 
Israelites  during  their  abode  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  particular 
Pyramid  wlAch  is  now  open  was  the  tomb  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 
Its  being  now  open  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
his  bones  were  removed  by  his  countrymen  on  their  departure  for 
Canaan :  and  the  improbability  that  the  Israelites  alone  could  have 
raised  so  enormous  a  pile  is  met  by  the  assertion  (in  which  Dr. 
Clarke  is  countenanced  by  many  learned  men,)  that -the  Egyptians 
also  venerated  Joseph  as  a  god, — ^that  he  was  their  Apis  or  Serapis, 
and^perliaps  their  Osiris  also,  that,  consequently,  the  united  strength 
of  both  nations  would  be  joined  in  paying  honour  to  his  memory, 
while  many  circumstances  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  such  as  the 
loss  of  Osiris's  body,  the  exhibition  of  his  empty  coffin,  were  de* 
rived  from  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  abstraction  of 
the  Patriarch's  relics. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  very  plausible  solution  is  thus  offered 
of  several  perplexing  particulars  in  the  present  state  and  ancient 
history  of  the  principal  pyramid ;  and  we  bear  a  willing  testimony 
to  the  learning  and  ingeiniity  which  our  author  has  displayed  in  the 
defence  and  illustration  of  this  novel  theory.  But  the  severity  of 
criticism  compels  us  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  this  fairy 
fabric  reposes^  and  having  done  so,  to  conclude,  vvitb  real  concei;n, 
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that  not  one  of  all  the  suppositions  on  which  Dr.  Clarke  relies, 
can  bear  a  close  investigation.  He  apprehends,  in  the  first  place^ 
that  it  may  be  proved  from  history  that,  about  the  time  when  the 
principal  Pyramids  were  erected,  the  posterity  of  Joseph  inhabited' 
that  part  of  Egypt  where  alone  Pyramids  are  found.  Now  the 
only  two  authorities  whom  he  cites  to  fix  the  date  of  these  struc- 
tiu^s  are  Herodotus  and  Manetho.  The  first  of  these,  indeed,  he 
professes  not  to  believe:  yet,  if  he  did  not  believe  him,  it  is  not 
very  clear  why  he  adduced  him  as  evidence.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Herodotus  ascribes  the  three  principal  Pyramids  to  Cheops,  aiMl 
bb  two  successors.  But  Cheops  was  fourth  in  descent  from 
Sesostris ;  and  we  have  met  with  no  system  of  chronology  which 
does  not  make  Sesostris  later  than  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
firona  Egypt.  If,  indeed,  we  follow  the  authority  of  Marsham  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sesostris  was  contemporary  with  Jeroboam,  so 
that  the  erection  of  the  three  principal  Pyramids  is  thrown  at  a 
vast  distance  indeed  from  the  time  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  refers  it. 
Nor,  if  we  give  credit  to  those  imperfect  and  extremely  corrupt 
fragments  of  Manetho  which  have  descended  to  our  time,  will  the 
Blatter  be  at  all  improved,  since  he  refers  the  great  Pyramid  to  » 
certain  King  Suphis,  who,  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
must  have  preceded  Joseph  by  5(X)  years,  a  di£Berence  as  fatal  to 
Dr.  Clarke's  hypothesis  as  the  other.  Let  the  Israelites,  then,  have 
lived  in  whatever  part  of  Egypt  Dr.  Clarke  may  think  fit  to  place 
them,  it  is  plain  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  Manetho  lead  us  to 
believe  that  they  lived  there  at  the  time  when  this  Pyramid  was 
erected.  But,  further,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  the  pos« 
terity  of  Joseph  possessed  a  single  acre,  or  pitched  a  single  tent  in 
that  part  of  ^gypt  where  only  the  Pyramids  are  found.  Goshen, 
which  was  allotted  for  the  residence  of  their  nation,  and  where(£xod. 
viii.  22.)  the  great  body  of  that  nation  dwelt,  was  not  the  Memphitio 
but  the  Heliopolitan  nome,  which  is,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  proved,  on 
the  Arabian  or  opposite  side  of  the  river.  No  distinction  of  abode 
is  any  where  implied  between  the  descendants  of  Joseph  and  the 
remaining  tribes,  and,  even  if  we  did  not  know  the  situation  of 
Goshen,  we  should  look  for  Joseph's  children  and  his  own  residence 
in  that  district,  Heliopolis,  with  whose  princes  he  was  connected  by 
marriage.  The  *  land'  which  the  children  of  Israel  are  said  to  have 
filled  with  their  numbers  was,  therefore,  not  Egypt  in  general,  but 
Goshen  only ;  and,  even  if  the  passage  were  well  translated  which 
tdls  us  that  Joseph  *  was  blessed  even  unto  the  utmost  bound  of 
the  everlasting  hills,' — (Gen.  xlix.  26.)  it  ^idently  relates,  and  has 
been  always  understood  to  relate,  to  the  mountainous  territory  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  in  the  Promised  Land,  and  not  to  implj^ 
what  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  Scripture,  that  they 
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occupied  the  whole  valley  of  Egypt.     So  far  from  satisfactory  is  the 
answer  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  the  first  query. 

He^  secondly,  inquires, '  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Pyra* 
iiiids  which  corresponds  with  the  known  customs  of  the  Israelites  V 
Here  we  thought  ourselves  completely  at  a  stand. — ^All  the  kiimvn 
sepulchres  of  the  Hebrews  are  catacombs,  not  pyramids;  and 
never,  even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  did  they  raise 
such  stupendous  structures  as  these  over  their  dead.  But  Joseph, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  was  laid  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt  to  wait 
the  time  when  his  countrymen  should  carry  bis  bones  with  them 
'  into  Canaan ;  and  that  word  which  we  render  coffin,  is  by  the  LXX 
tnmslated  SOPORS,  which  Dr.  Clarke  defines  to  be  a  vast  stone  coffin 
such  as  the  Romans  and  Greeks  called  ^  sarcophagus.^ — But  such 
a  SOPORS  is  found  in  the  principal  pyramid;  which,  therefore,  con- 
tains something  that  correspotids  with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Joseph's  own  interment,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
mode  of  interment  practised  by  his  countrymen.  Thtreforiy  as  the 
tf-opo^  is  conformable  to  the  custom  of  the  Israelites,  the  pyramid 
which  contains  it  must  be  so  too, — and  comequentlt/  it  b^omea 
probable,  that  both  were  constructed  by  that  nation ! — It  unfortu^ 
oately  happens,  first, — that  we  have  no  reason  to  take  Joseph's 
funeral  as  a  sample  of  the  usual  customs  of  his  race.  His  c^ 
was  a  remarkable  one,  and  the  ceremonies  observed  in  copsequenCQ 
^ight  be  adapted  both  to  his  situation  as  Vizier  of  Egypt,  and  the. 
necessity  of  preserving  his  body  for  the  convenience  of  transporta--^ 
tion  at  a  future  time.  Secondly,  if  we  allowed  that  the  stone  soros 
was  consistent  with  the  known  customs  of  the  Israelites — ^yet  as 
roj90i  and  pyramids  do  not  always  go  together,  it  would  be  a  very 
wild  proceeding  to  infer  the  last  from  the  former ;  or  to  maintain, 
that  no  other  soros  could  have  contained  the  patriarch^s  body  than 
that  which  is  found  in  the  pyramid.     But,  further.  Dr.  Clarke  is 

Cistaken  in  supposing  that  Joseph's  coffin  must  necessarily  have 
^n  of  stone.  The  word  'Sapo$  is  notoriously  used  for  coffins  of 
any  material  whatever;  and,  in  particular,  for  that  shell,  or  bier, 
in  which  the  later  Jews,  and,  to  this  day,  all  the  nations  of  th« 
East  are  carried  to  interment. — (See  Luke  vii.  11.)  And  that 
Joseph's  coffin  was  not  of  stone,  we  gather,  first,  from  the  impro- 
bability that  such  a  receptacle  would  be  provided  for  a  corpse 
which  was  eventually  to  be  transported  elsewhere.  Secondly, 
from  the  known  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  to  keep  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  relations  a  considerable  time  in  their  houses,  preserved  not 
iu  stone  but  in  chests  of  sycomore.  Thirdly,  because  the  Hebrew 
^ord  f)-TK  which  the  LXX  render  copog,  is,  wherever  it  occurs 
in  Scripture,  exclusively  applied  to  wooden  chests  or  vessels^ 
and  is  derived  from  pM  ^  an  ash  trte.^    It  is  plain  then,  that  we 
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have  from  Scripture  no  reason  to  believe  that  Joseph's  bo^  vaa 
placed  in  a  stone  sarcophs^us,  or  that,  during  its  abode  in  £gypl» 
it  was  Jaid  in  any  tomb  whatever ;  consequently,  the  occurrence  of 
an  open  pyramid  and  empty  sarcophs^us  cannot  present  any  striking 
coincidence  with  the  facts  related  of  his  obsequies. 

To  the  improbability  that  the  Israelites  could  of  themselves  have 
raised  so  enormous  a  mass  as  any  of  these  pyramids,  Dr.  Clarke  is 
not  insensible ;  and  he  seeks  to  obviate  the  difficulty  by  supposing 
that  the  Egyptians  had  an  equal  honour  for  Joseph's  memory  and 
joined  with  them  in  this  pious  labour. — ^This  he  grounds  on  thf 
opinion  that  Joseph,  after  his  death,  was  dei6ed  under  the  cba* 
racter  of  Apis  or  Serapis.  This  notion,  which  Vossius  and 
Athanasius  Kircher  first  dragged  from  its  obscurity,  was  enter- 
tained by  a  few  christian  writers,  of  whom  Ruffinus  was  the 
chief,  (for  St.  Augustine  is  known  not  to  be  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Mirabilibus  Scripturae,)  and  depends,  after  all^  on  a 
tradition  that  Apis  had  been  a  good  king  or  father  of  a  family  who 
distributed  com  during  a  famine.  Now  this  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
too  vague  to  apply  to  Joseph  in  particular,  since  many  famines 
and  many  benefactors  besides  might  have  ariiBen  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  monarchy  in  the  world.  But,  when  w# 
learn  from  RufHnus,  that  this  story  was  found  not  in  Egyptian^  but 
in  Greek  writers,  (we  know  not  whom,  nor  does  Ruftinus  himself 
appear  to  have  known,) — (Hist.  Eccles.  L.  II.  c.  xxiii.) — no  more 
need  be  said  to  shew  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  suqh 
a  testimony^  But  it  is,  moreover,  in  ut^er  contradiction,  if  we  be- 
lieve Herodotus,  to  the  principles  of  the  Egyptian  mythology,  to 
deify  mortal  heroes  at  all. — £uter|>e,  50.  So  that  the  story  of 
Jluffinus  is  confuted  by  a  far  better  and  more  ancient  author^. 
And,  waving  this  objection,  if  Joseph  was  not  deified  in  the  times 
immiediately  succe^ing  his  decease,  and  while  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  was  yet  warm,  it  is  idle  to  fancy  that  he  became  the  principal 
God  of  the  Egyptians  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites. — But  if 
he  had  been  thus  honoured  previous  to  their  departure,  and  if,  as 
Dr.  Clarke  supposes,  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids  had  been  but 
recently  constructed  to  his  memory  by  the  joint  labours  both  of 
£^pt  and  Israel,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis ;  k 
is  utterly  impossible  that  his  renown  and  merits  could  huve  been 
forgotten  by  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  Moses's  birth.  We 
knoWy  however,  that  they  were  thus  forgotten  and  disregarded,  since 
it  is  expressly  said  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  noticed  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  oppression  to  which  Israel  was  subjected 
by  him,— ^that  he  '  knew  not  Joseph.' — (Exod.  i.  B.)-  But,  though 
Joseph  was  forgotten  or  disregarded,  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  golden  c^,  (Exod.  xxxii.  4*)  not  only  that  the  Israelites 
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had  learnt  in  Egypt  to  worship  Apis,  but  that  they  regarded  him  as 
the  symbol^  not  of  their  own  deceased  countryman^  but  of  the 
supreme  Deity — Jehovah. — (See  verse  5.)  It  is  certain  then,  that 
Joseph  was  not  Apis ;  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  was  ever 
worshipped  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  reason 
whatever  for  believing  that  either  the  Egyptians  or  Israelites  were 
inclined  to  raise  a  pyramid  to  his  memory. 

Nor,  thirdly,  does  the  present  state  of  the  great  pyramid,  which 
has  been,  evidently,  opened  with  considerable  labour  and  violence, 
by  any  means  tally  with  the  Scripture  account  of  the  manner  in , 
which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt. — ^Thcir  numbers  would,  in  this  re- 
spect, avail  them  nothing,  since  if,  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  abject 
slavery,  they  had  marched  an  army  beyond  their  own  limits  and 
into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital^  his  Memphitic 
Majesty  would  have  had  sufficient  reason  for  alarm  and  jealousy, 
and  some  plausible  grounds  for  increasing  their  tax  of  bricks,  seeing 
they  had  leisure  enough  to  open  pyramids.  Nor,  as  the  removal 
of  Joseph's  bones  could  be  only  understood  as  declaratory  of  their 
intention  to  leave  Egypt  at  all  events,  would  this  measure  have  been 
suffered  by  that  government  which  so  obstinately  refused  them  per- 
mission to  emigrate.  But,  after  this  permission  was  granted,  no 
time  remained  for  any  proceeding  of  the  kind;  they  were  driven  out 
of  Egypt  the  sam^  night  without  so  much  as  time  to  prepare  their 
provisions,  and  were  the  next  morning  encamped  at  Birket  el 
Hadje  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  kingdom. 

After  this  it  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  examine  Dr.  Clarke's  foartb 
and  last  ground  of  belief,  which  is  taken  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Jews.  The  first,  as  contained  ui 
Manethoy  if  they  were  worth  any  thing,  are,  as  we  have  shewn, 
directly  hostile  to  his  hypothesis.  The  second,  which  are  of 
still  less  weight,  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  pyramids  were 
built  by  Joseph  or  Pharaoh,  or  some  king  who  reigned  before  the 
flood.  But  Joseph  is  in  Egypt,  what  Nimrod  is  in  Assyria,  and 
Solomon  in  Palestine,  the  person  to  whom  all  unclaimed  antiqui- 
ties are  referred.  Pharaoh,  which  is  Coptic  for  *  King,'  was  the 
common  title  of  all  the  Egyptian  sovereigns  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  down  to  the  Persian  conquest;  and  the  antediluvian 
founder, — though  this  tallies  well  enough  'with  Manetho, — Dr. 
Clarke  will  not  .thank  us  for.  Josephos  alone,  of  all  the  Jewish 
writers,  makes  any  mention  of  die  pyramids,  and  he,  without  naming 
any  pyramid  in  particular,  and  without  ever  insinuating  that  one  of 
them  was  intended  for  Joseph's  tomb,  merely  tells  us,  that  among 
other  labours,  such  as  embankments,  canals,  &c.  the  Egyptians 
obliged  his  nation  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  pyramids. 
Now  this  is  certainly  probable  in  itself,  and  it  becomes  more 
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so  when  we  consider  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that 
the  stones  of  which  the  pyramids  are  constructed  were  hewn  amid 
the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  and,  consequently,  in 
the  very  territory  which  Israel  occupied.  Though  the  making  of 
bricks  is  particularly  specified,  we,  at  the  same  time,  learn  from 
Moses  that  this  was  only  a  part  of  their  labours,  (Exod.  i.  14.) 
and  hewing  of  stones  may  well  have  been  another.  At  all  events, 
we  should  agree  with  Dr.  Clarke  fn  assigning  the  brick  pyramid  of 
Hillahoun  to  them,  if  it  were  not  for  the  consideration  that  Moses, 
who  specifies  their  building  for  Pharaoh  ^  the  treasure  cities,  Pithom 
and  Raamses,*  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  notice  an  edifice  so 
burdensome  in  the  construction  and  so  renowned  when  finished,  as 
even  a  single  pyramid  must  have  been. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  find  no  reason  for  depriving  Cheops, 
Cephrenes,  and  Mycenius  of  the  wicked  renown  of  having  raised 
the  useless  and  oppressive  piles  which  bear  their  name ;  and  though 
it  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  first  pyramids  were  erected,*  and 
whether  some  of  them  may  be  or  may  not  be  the  work  of  the 
Israelites,  it  is  utterly  unlikely  that  any  of  them  were  raised  by  this 
people  on  their  own  account,  or  in  honour  of  the  Patriarch 
Joseph.  *    ' 

After  all,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dive  into  so  remote  an  anticjuity 
in  order  to  account  for  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  great  pyramid, 
when  we  have  good  reason  to  refer  its  violation  to  the  Caliph  Al- 
maimoun  in  the  ninth  century  after  Christ.  This  statement  indeed, 
which  the  best  Arabic  historians  agree  in.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  lays  so 
much  stress  on  Arabic  tradition,  regards  as  a  fable.  His  reasons 
are,  first,  that  the  pyramid  was  open  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Secondly,  that  Almaimonn  could  not  have  attempted  it  at  the  only 
place  where  entrance  was  possible,  without  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  than  he  was  likely  to  possess,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  closed  till  then.  To  the  first,  we  reply,  tliat  Strabo 
doubtless  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  interior  of  the  pyramid 
was  accessible,  but  under  very  different  circumstances  from  those 
of  its  present  dilapidated  entrance.  *  In  the  middle  of  the  sides,' 
he  tells  us,  *  is  a  stone  which  may  be  taken  out,  and,  when  this  is 
removed,  a  tunnel  which  leads  to  the  coffin,  &c.'  It  is  plain  from 
this  account,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  side  on  which  the 
entrance  is  was  furnished  with  the  same  flights  of  stone  as  the  other 
three,  and  that,  one  of  the  stones  being  removed,  the  secret  of 

•  Dr.  Clarke  supposes  Herodotus  to  have  fixed  on  Mceris  as  Xhe  first  builder  of  pyra- 
mids. But  Herodotus  only  says,  that  Mueris  *  built  pyramids/  not  that  he  fint  raised 
edifices  of  the  kind. — Euterpe,  $  101.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  Herodotus  with  those 
fragments  of  Manetho  which  yet  remain,  without  observing  the  difference  in  favour  of 
Ifae  Ibrmer. 
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which  wasy  probably,  vvilh  the  priests,  the  passage  was  discovered; 
and,  as  he  does  not  say,  *  in  one  of  the  sides,'  but  hv  i/^ea-co  iroo^  twk 
irKsopm,  it  may  be  conjectured,  either  that  there  are  other  entrances 
as  yet  concealed  in  the  remaining  three  sides, — or,  which  is  more 
likely,  that  Strabo,  who  does  not  say  that  he  himself  had  entered 
the  sepulchre,  did  not  know  in  zeltich  side  the  moveable  stone  was, 
and,  therefore,  expresses  himself  thus  ambiguously. — But,  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  particular  stone^^hich  was  moveable,  or  the  means 
of  removing  it  were  lost,  as  they  well  might  be,  in  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  religion,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
Almaimoun  might  endeavour  to  open  this  celebrated  tomb,  and  that 
the  preselit  entrance  was  hewn  by  his  labourers,  who  may  also  be 
supposed  to  have  dislodged  King  Cheops  from  his  granite  chamber. 
Nor  is  it  incredible  that  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  proper 
place  in  which  to  begin  their  labours  might  be  obtained  in  the  time 
of  this  Caliph,  as  would  enable  him,  with  some  previous  search, 
(for  the  openers  of  the  pyramid  appear  to  have  begun  too  high,)  to 
discover  the  only  practicable  access  to  the  interior.  For  this  the 
account  of  Strabo  would  be,  in  fact,  sufficient ;  and  as  Almaimoua 
was  a  lover  of  learning,  and  patronized  translations  from  the  Greek, 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  likely  of  all  the  Arab  princes,  even  during 
the  time  of  their  greatest  renown,  to  attempt  the,^Bxploring  of  an 
ancient  monument,  or  to  have  persons  about  him  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  Strabo's  volume.  It  would  be  but  reasonable  to  ex* 
pect  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  decorated  with  many  fabulous 
circumstances  by  the  Arabic  historians ;  but  the  event  is,  in  itself, 
far  from  unlikely,  and,  if  it  were  altogether  untrue,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  such  a  fable  could  have  originated. 

An  account  is  given,  at  some  length,  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
travellers  first  received  intelligence  of  the  trilinguar  tablet  of  Ro- 
setta  and  that  magnificent  sarcophagus  which  lays  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  contained  the  body  of  Alexander.  The  same 
subject  is  tenewed  afterwards,  while  giving  an  account  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  we  can  readily  participate  in  the  natural  and  laudable 
exultation  with  which  Dr.  Clarke  describes  the  unavailing  artifices 
and  remonstrances  of  Menou,  and  the  disinterested  zeal  and  industry 
which  he  himself  exerted  in  securing  these  precious  relics  of  anti-* 
quity  to  the  public  collection  of  his  country. 

Alexandria  had  capitulated  while  our  author  was  at  Cairo :  but 
when  he  arrived  in  the  English  camp,  on  the  10th  of  September,  the 
French  were  still  in  the  town,  which  they  were  little  less  impatient 
to  leave  than  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  to  get  rid  of  them. 
IHiey  had  practised  here  the  same  oppression,  and  displayed  the 
same  avarice  and  cruelty  which  the  soldiers  of  Buonaparte's  school 
have  every  where  indulged.     They  had  carried  their  cruelty  to 
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their  Turkish  priBoiiers  to  the  severest  extremities, '  making  them 
work,  like  horses,  at  their  milk,  and  in  drawing  water/  Some  of 
these  unfortunate  wretches  Dr.  Clarke  met  with,  on  hb  first  eoh 
trance  into  the  city,  who  had  been  liberated  that  morning  from 
their  dungeon,  and  who  ^ .  were  endeavouring,  literally,  to  crawl 
towards  their  camp/ 

'  The  legs  of  these  poor  creatuies,  swollen  to  a  size  that  was  truly 
horrible^  were  covered  with  large  ulcers,  and  their  eyes  were  terrible 
from  inflammation.  Some,  too  weak  to  advance,  had  fallen  on  the  sand, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  Immedi- 
ately on  seeing  us  they  uttered  such  moans  that  might  have  pierced  the 
hearts  of  their  cruel  oppressors.  They  begged  for^  water,  but  we  had 
none  to  give  them ;  for,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  our  object,  we  had 
neglected  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions.  We  succeeded,  but  not 
without  difficulty,  in  prevailing  on  some  Arabs  to  take  care  of  them 
until  relief  could  be  obtained/  *  We  had  afterwards  the  happiness  of 
hearing  tha,t  they  reached  the  Turkish  camp.' — ^p.  241. 

Of  these  unfortunate  captives  it  was  calculated  that  upwards  of 
forty  perished  every  day  from  the  miseries  to  which  their  con- 
querors exposed  them.  After  these  truths,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has 
told  honestly  and  with  all  the  indignation  of  a  humane  and  virtuous 
mind,  it  is  amusing  to  find  how  much  the  civilities  which  he  him- 
self received  from  the  officers  and  learned  men  of  the  French  army 
have  induced  him  to  qualify  his  censures ;  to  speak  of  *  the  urba- 
nity which  is  characteristic  of  the  French  people  even  towards 
their  enemies,' — p.  277,  and  to  distinguish  between  Frenchmen  in 
general  and  *  the  sample  which  their  army  in  Egypt  afforded.' — 
p.  243.  Unhappily  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  conduct  of 
Menou's  army  in  Egypt  did  not  differ  from  that  of  Massena's  in 
Portugal;  and  Hamburgh  and  Tarragona  have  as  dismal  a  story  to 
tell  as  was  told  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria.  Still,  however^ 
we  would  not  be  mistaken.  Jt  is  not  on  the  national  character  of 
Frenchmen,  but  on  the  system  of  wickedness  and  violence  which 
began  with  Buonaparte,  and  we  trust  has  ended  with  him,  that  we 
would  fling  the  blame  of  these  accumulated  and  successive  horrors ; 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  are  no  otherwise  guilty  than  as  they 
suffered  their  vanity  to  blind  them  to  these  crimes,  and  endured,  itf. 
iheir  leaders,  a  conduct  which  was  at  variance  with  the  ancient  audi 
habitual  feelings  of  their  nation,  and  our  cf^mmon  nature.  It  is 
well,  however,  that  these  things  should  be  remembered, — not  in  re*- 
proach  to  those  who  were,  in  no  small  degree,  fellow  sufferers  witl\ 
^e  rest  of  the  world,  but  as  a  warning  to  them  and  to  ourselves 
against  those  who,  after  indulging  in  every  excess  of  lawless  pride 
and  cruelty,  have  begun  at  length,  in  their  adversity,  to  speak  of  na- 
tional faith,  of  peace,  of  freedom,  and  humanity. 
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Dr.  Clarke  deduces  from  the  decay  of  the  obelisks  at  Alexandria^ 
arid  from  similar  appearances  on  other  ancient  buildings, — a  fact 
well  worthy  the  notice  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  erectiou 
of  national  monuments, — that  granite,  namely,  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  its  feldspar  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  is  less  calcu- 
lated for  works  of  duration  than  pure  homogeneous  marble,  or  even 
than  common  limestone.  Of  the^latter  we  have  such  abundance  in 
this  country,  that  there  is  every  reason  for  preferring  it  to  the  mor^ 
costly  materials,  as  well  as  to  the  more  beautiful,  but  far  less  dura- 
ble sandstone,  employed  in  most  of  our  finest  buildings. 

Of  the  two  obelisks  known  by  the  name  of  Cleopatra's  Needles, 
one  only  is  now  standing.  A  subscription  was  raised  by  several 
officers  of  our  army  and  navy  to  remove  to  Great  ^Britain  its  fallen 
companion,  which,  as  it  now  lies  on  the  sand,  measures  seven  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  sixty-six  feet  in  length.  Lord  Cavan  pre- 
sided in  this  undertaking,  which  was  worthy  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  would,  probably,  have  been  attended  with  complete  success, 
had  not,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  sailors  of  our  fleet  been 
forbidden  to  assist  in  the  labour. 

Dr.  Clarke  gives  some  probable  reasons  why  the  emperor  named 
in  the  inscription  on  the  base  of  Pompey's  Pillar  is  not,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  Diocletian  but  Hadrian,  and  attempts  also  to  prove 
that  this  magnificent  monument  was  really  erected  to  the  unfortu- 
iiate  general  whose  name  tradition  has  assigned  to  it.  The  Arabs, 
it  seems,  call  it  the  ruins  of  *  Julius  Cassai's  Palace.'  But  Julius 
Caesar  is  said  by  Appiau  to  have  really  built  a  monument  over  the 
place  where  Pompey's  head  was  buried,  in  the  suburbs  of  Alex- 
andria, which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
during  their  revolt  under  Trajan.  Further,  we  learn  from  Lucan 
and  Valerius  Maximus,  that  the  head  of  Pompey  was  enclosed 
in  an  urn.  But  it  was  sometimes  the  practice  of  the  Romans 
to  place  their  cinerary  urns  in  conspicuous  and  lofty  situations. 
Therefore  the  monument  built  by  Caesar  to  Nemesis,  in  memory 
of  Pompey's  murder,  was  the  pillar  in  question,  which  having  been 
overturned  by  the  Jews,  was  reinstated  by  Hadrian,  of  whom  we 
learn,  on  good  authority,  that  he  repaired  the  monument  formerly 
raised  to  Pompey.  This  is  really  a  plausible  structure  of  hypothe- 
sis; but  the  worst  is  that  Appian,  as  referred  to  by  Dr.  Clarke 
himself,  does  not  describe  Pompey's  monument  as  a  pillar,  but  as 
h  chapel,  shriuey  or  sacred  inclosure,  (rgftevoj,)  and  as  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Jews  to  supply  the  ^  necessities  of  war.'  But 
in  no  necessities  of  war  could  a  pillar  of  this  kind  be  useful ; 
so  that,  it  is  apparent,  the  testimony  of  Appian  is  decisive  against 
the  notion  that  this  pillar  was  raised  by  Julius  Caesar  to  Pom- 
pey's  memory,  while  the  new  name  of  *  Pompey**  Pillar,'  given 
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it  by  ,we  know  not  whom,  and  known  to  the  Franks  oiily,  is  by 
iar  too  weak  to  build  any  hypothesis  on  its  foundation,  and  was, 
in  all  probability,  as  vaguely  assigned  to  this  monument  by  the 
travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  name  of  Cleopatra  wast 
given  to  the  obelisks,  and  to  the  creek  which  is  called  her  '  bath.' 
With  the  Arabs  all  the  Caesars  are;  identified  with  Julius,  as  all  the 
Pharaohs  are  with  the  adversary  gf  Moses ;  so  that  his  name  being 
assigned  to  it  by  their  tradition  is  a  circumstance  of  no  moment 
whatever.  And  the  inscription  itself,  which  remains  on  its  basci  is 
decisive  of  the  fact  that  it  was  erected,  as  it  now  stands,  in  honour 
not  of  Poropey,  but  of  Diocletian  or  Hadrian.  The  unfortunate 
Roman*  general  has,  then,  as  little  claim  tu  this  pillar  as  Joseph  to 
the  Great  Pyramid;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  maimer  in  which 
its  base  is  supported,  there  are  many  circumstances  which  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  this  foundation  is  the  work  of  later  and  less  skilful 
bands  than  those  which  carved  the  shaft  and  capital.  Nor  have  we 
forgot  what  has  entirely,  to  all  appearance,  escaped  Dr.  Clarke's 
memory,— his  own  conjectures  among  the  ruins  of  Alexandria 
Troas,  and  the* remarkable  coincidence  of  a  pillar  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, lying  prostrate  among  the  other  works  of  the  same  great 
monarch  who  founded  the  capital  of  Macedonian  Egypt.  If  we 
conceive  Alexander  to  have  been  the  founder,  and  one  of  the  later 
Jloman  emperors  the  restorer  of  this  SnjXij,  we  shall  have  formed, 
perhaps,  a  more  probable  conjecture  than  if  we  still  adhere  to  the 
notion  that  it  relates  to  the  unfortunate  rival  of  Julius. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  catacombs  of  Alexandria,  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  all  Egypt,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  should  have  at- 
tracted, comparatively,  litde  attention  from  the  numerous  travellers 
who  have  visited  this  ruined  metropolis.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  among 
the  tombs  is  always  at  home,  has  been,  perhaps,  the  first  who  has 
done  sufficient  justice  to  the  regidarity  of  their  plan,  the  chaste  and 
awful  simplicity  of  their  ornaments,  aud  the  long  and  gloom^^ 
arcades  of  this  subterranean  city  of  death  and  silence.  Twelve 
large  hails,  besides  many  smaller  apartments,  surcounded  with 
places  adapted  to  receive  bodies  in  a  recumbent  posture,  are  dis- 
posed in  a  form  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  ancient  symbol  of  the 
trident,  and  conclude  with  a  circular  sanctuary  covered  with  a  sim- 
ple dome,  which  is  hewn,  like  all  the  rest,  in  the  solid  rock.  In 
this  part  of  the  excavation  an  ornament  appears  which  Colonel 
Squire  took  for  a  crescent,  but  which  Dr.  Clarke  more  probably 
apprehended  to  be  the  winged  globe ^  which,  according  to  Macro- 
bius,  was  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  Serapis,  the  Lord  of  the  dead. 

The  occurrence,  however,  of  this  single  hieroglyphic,  appropriate 
to  any  cemetery,  and  as  likely  to  be  employed  by  the  Ptolemies  i|s 
by  the  original  possessors  of  tbe  land,  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  us 
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to. regard  these  extensive  excayations  as  vestiges  of  ail  aatiqui^ 
greater  than  that  of  Alexander^  and  as  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  city  of  Racotis.  SUicotis  was  not  a  city.  It  is  caUed  by 
Stc^hanus  *  a  small  towttj  and  by  Strabo  merely  ^  a  village.'  Il 
was  built  by  the  Egyptian  kings  as  a  fortress  to  shut  oat  the  Greeks 
from  that  noble  harbour  of  which  their  own  superstitious  hatred  of 
commerce  prevented  their  makiqg  use^  and  was  possessed  not  by 
any  respectable  caste  of  Egyptians,  but  by  a  colony  of  those 
graziers  whom  their  religion  regarded  as  unclean.  There  was^ 
indeed,  an  ancient  chapel  hete,  dedicated  to  Isis  and  Serapts ;  but 
we  have  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  this  was  hewn  in 
the  rock,  and  it  is  utterly  improbable'  that  a  paltry  Bsfaing  tow« 
should  be  adorned  with  a  series  of  sepulchres  superior  to  the  toy^ 
eaves  of  Thebes,  and  which  evidently  required  the  labour  of  a  xm^ 
meious  population,  and  the  patronage  of  a  resident  monarch.  As 
little  claim  has  Dr.  Clarke's  circular  crypt  to  the  appropriate  title  of 
Serapeum,  which  last  named  building  was  not  a  cavty  but  a  ma^i-^ 
ficent  structure  raised  on  an  artificial  mound, — on  the  site,  indeed^ 
of  the  ancient  chapel  of  Racotis,  but  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
suburbs  from  the  Necropolis. 

Serapis,  no  less  than  Apis,  was  regarded  by  some  early  Christian 
writers  as  a  symbol  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph.  Dr.  Clarke,  though 
be  in  this  place  agrees  with  Jablonski  and  Macrobius  in  explaining 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  the  sun,  distinguished  by  his  residence 
in  the  winter  and  summer  signs  of  the  zodiac,  is  yet  unwilling  to 
abandon  his  former  hypothesis,  which  he  vainly  endeavours  to 
reconcile  with  the  physico-theology  of  his  allies  by  the  assertion 
that,  '  if  the  sun  in  Hades  was  cdled  Serapis,  Joseph,  having  de^ 
scended  thither,  and  being  ^^  even  as  the  sun,"  according  to  a  style 
of  deification  which  was  invariable  in  Egypt,  would  receive  th« 
name  of  Serapis,  after  the  same  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
Vulcan,  father  of  the  sun,  was,  so  many  ages  after,  applied  to 
Ptolemy  by  the  priests  of  Egypt.' — p.  284,  285. 

If  going  into  Hades  made  Joseph  *  even  as  the  sun,'  it  must  be 
owned  that  this  planet  must  have  been  extremely  multiplied  hi 
Egypt.  But,  first,  to  say  that  Joseph,  after  his  decease,  was  identic 
fied  with  the  God  Serapis,  (as  it  implies  that  Serapis  was  already 
known  and  honoured,)  is  something  very  different  from  what  Dr. 
Clarke  had  previously  maintained,  that  *  the  worship  of  Serapis' 
derived '  its  origin  from  the  death  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph.' — Nor> 
secondly,  though  our  author  tells  us  that  this  style  of  deification,  (the 
identifying,  namely,  a  deceased  hero  with  one  of  their  ancient  divi- 
nities,) was  *  invariable  in  Egypt,'  has  he  produced  any  instance  in 
which  such  posthumous  flattery  has  been  adopted  in  Egypt  or  any 
other  country.     The  most  which  the  idolatrous  servUi^  of  the 
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aJiica<»it8  armed  at,  and  it  was  more  than  the  Egyptians  can  be  ever 
shewn  lofiave  done,  was  to  add  their  heroes  to  the  ^ynod  of  the  eklev 
ikmnortalsy  or  to  turn  them  into  a  n&w  star.  They  did  not  dream 
Aat  any  of  the  ancient  Gods  evacuated  his  robes,  his  throne,  bis 
name  and  existence,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  new  comer.  If 
AugH^us  had  become  Jupiter,  how  could  they  have  got  rid  of  the 
old  son  of  Saturn? — If  Joseph  were  changed  into  the  Sun,  what 
became  of  the  former  luminary  ?  But  to  celebrate  a  monarch,  as 
resembling  Vulcan  in  wisdom,  or  the  Sun  in  extent  of  empire, — or, 
in  the  langm^e  of  flattery,  to  assign  him  a  celestial  origin,  is  very 
far  from  applying  to  him  *  the  name  of  Vulcan  or  of  the  Sun,'  and 
this  is  at!  wbidi  is  done  for  Ptolemy  in  the  trilinguar  inscription  of 
Rosetta. 

Bcnii  Gibbon  and  Dr.  Clarke  have  singularly  mistaken  the  tenour 
of  the  story  told  by  Tacitus  and  others,  which  supposes  the  famous 
image  of  the  Alexandrian  Serapis  to  have  been  imported  by  Ptolemy 
from  Pontus.  That  story,  whether  true  or  false,  is  by  no  mean^ 
inconsistent  with  the  Egyptian  derivation  of  the  name,  or  with  the 
honours  paid,  from  a  very  early  age,  to  their  Deity  in  Memphis. 
Ptolemy  dreamed  that  a  figure  adorned  with  particular  symbols  ap- 
peared to  him.  An  image  resembling  his  dream  was  found  in  Pon-^ 
tos,  and,  when  brought  into  Egypt,  was  recognized  by  the  priests  ad 
the  proper  and  orthodox  representation  of  their  God  Serapis.  It 
was  not,  then,  the  introduction  of  a  new  Deity,  but  of  a  new  and 
miraculous  image  of  a  well-known  God ;  and,  though  the  former 
might  have  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians,  the  latter  had 
nodiing  in  it  which  could  (mend  them.  The  whole  has  extremely 
the  air  of  some  well  known  legends  in  the  Romish  church,  and  was, 
probably,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  an  air  of  wondei* 
and  mystery  over  the  magnificent  temple,  by  which  Ptolemy 
thought  to  transmit  his  own  name  to  posterity,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  suppose  such  an  image  was  really  found  in  Sinope,  or  that 
Ptolemy  had  not  first  sent  it  there  to  enhance  the  miracle,  it  would 
be  easy  to  conclude  that  this  trading  city  had,  at  some  unknown 
period,  imported  an  Egyptian  idol;  or  that  this  deity  had  beeii 
derived  to  them  from  the  colony  which  Sesostris  left  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood during  his  celebrated  expedition. 

With  this  visit  to  Alexandria  our  author's  African  travels  con* 
eluded.  A  Turkish  frigate  then  lying  in  the  roads  was  ordered  by 
die  Capudan  Pasha  to  convey  him  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
Mohammedan  admiral  vainly  attempted,  through  his  interest,  to 
obtain  an  entrance  for  his  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  be- 
fore the  city  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  French.  This  manoeuvre 
was  evideiuly  intended  to  obtain  the  plunder  of  the  city  for  his 
Galeongiesy  and  iJife,  with  great  propriety,  met  by  n  positive  re* 
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fusal,  which  did  not,  however,  produce,  as  our  travellers  expected, 
a  recal  of  the  mandate  for  their  passage.  The  base  treachery  of 
the  Capudan  Pasha  towards  the  Mameluke  Beys,  which  took 
place  soon  after  Dr.  Clarke  left  Alexandria,  is  detailed  in  a  note 
from  the  valuable  manuscript  of  the  lamented  Colonel  Squire,  its 
circumstances  are  generally  known.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  villainy  of  the  transaction ;  but,  we  confess,  we  cannot 
understand  on  what  principles  of  common  sense,  or  sound  feeling, 
Dr.  Clarke  can  say  that  *  none  of  the  real  or  supposed  massacres  of 
Buonaparte  can  be  said  to  have  equalled  this  in  treachery  or  atro- 
city.'— p.  293,  note. 

Now,  what  was  the  real  extent  of  the  Pasha's  crime?  He  in- 
vited the  Beys  to  visit  him ;  he  endeavoured  to  kidnap  them  on 
board  his  ship ; — they  naturally  resisted^  and,  in  the  scuffle  which 
followed,  not,  as  it  appears,  from  any  previous  design  to  assassinate 
them,  three  of  the  eight  persons  concerned  were  killed,  and  two 
drowned  in  their  attempt  to  escape,  while  another  was  severely 
wounded.  We  say  there  Was  no  previous  design  to  assassinate,  be- 
cause the  two  who  surrendered  were  not  injured  at  all,  and  ,the 
wounded  man  was  taken  care  of.  It  was  crime  enough,  no  doubt, 
to  lay  so  treacherous  a  scheme  in  order  to  make  them  prisoners  and 
send  them  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  person  who  contrived  it  was 
guilty,  in  foro  conscientiae,  of  the  bloodshed  which  followed.  But 
their  death  was  not  the  thing  intended,  nor  any  thing  more  than 
Buonaparte  himself,  with,  at  least,  equal  treachery,  accomplished  in 
the  forcible  abduction  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Fontainebleau.  But 
what  is  this  to  Buonaparte's  massacre  at  Jaffa?  We  conclude  Dr. 
Clarke  is  at  last  convinced  that  this  is  something  more  than  a  fable, 
since  Buonaparte  himself  acknowledges  it.  But  at  Jaffa,  Buona- 
parte, in  cold  blood,  not  in  an  incidental  affray,  premeditatedly,  and 
as  a  part  of  his  regular  plan,  not  in  attempting  to  carry  a  different 
plan  into  execution,  destroyed  by  military  execution  not  Jivef  but, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  five  hundred;  and,  if  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  information  spoke  truth,  Jive  thousand  human  being^,  of 
whom  many  must  have  been,  at  least,  as  brave  and  virtuous,  and  of 
whom  all  were  endued  with  the  same  capacity  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
as  the  Mamelukes  whom  Dr.  Clarke  deplores  so  deeply.  Buona- 
parte's victims,  being  his  prisoners  and  unarmed,  were  as  absolutely 
under  his  protection  as  the  Beys  under  the  Capudan  Pasha,  and, 
as  we  proved  in  a  late  Number,  had  done  no  more  to  forfeit  that 
protection  than  the  unfortunate  rulers  of  Egypt.  We  do  not  blame 
Dr.  Clarke  for  expressing  his  feelings  strongly,  nor  for  feeling  a  due 
indignation  against  Turkish  treachery  and  bloodshed.  But  it  is  a 
fatal  effect  of  that  *  prestige'  which  Buonaparte  was  able  to  cast 
round  his  crimes,  and  of  that  resolution  to  belidve  nothing  against 
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fakn,  M^htch  party  feelings  have  produced  in  too  many  of  our 
countrymen^  that  an  able  man,  (like  Dr.  Qarke)  a  cdndid  and 
honest  man,  (for  such  he  evidently  is,)  and  a  humane  man,  (as  every 
part  of  his  writings  shews  him  to  be,)  should  be  found,. at  the  pre- 
sent day,  inclined  to  deal  so  unequal  a  measure  of  reprobation  to 
the  incidental  murderer  of  five,  and  to  the  cold-blooded  wholesale 
executioner  of  an  army.  We  gladly  turn  from  this  unaccountable 
obliquity  of  feeling,  and  accompany  Dr.  Clarke  on  board  the 
Turkish  frigate,  which  he  found  in  a  state  of  confusion  very  alarm- 
ing to  those  who  were  to  make  their  voyage  in  her.  They  were 
told  by  two  Ragusan  officers,  whom  they  found  in  the  ward-room,  ' 
*  that  the  superannuated  captain  of  the  frigate  had  never  been  to  sea 
before  )m  present  voyage ;  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  had  espoused 
a  relation  of  the  Capadan  Pasha's,  and  obtained  in  consequence  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  frigate ;  that  his  nephew,  a  young  man,  had  rather 
more  experience,  and  held  a  station  similar  to  that  of  iirst-lieu tenant  on 
board  one  of  our  ships.  All  the  business  of  steering  the  vessel  was  left 
to  the  two  Ragusans,  and  lo  an  old  pilot  who  had  never  consulted  a 
chart  in  his  life  ;  the  captain's  nephew  having  the  management  of  the 
crew,  and  the  care  of  the  rigging.  A  few  French  prisoners  were  kept  in 
irons,  ready  to  be  sent  aloft  in  rough  weather.  To  these  were  added,  a 
sturdy  buffoon,  who  might  be  considered  as  burlesquing  the  office  of 
boatswain;  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  the  crew  in  good-humour  by  all 
sorts  of  tricks  and  jokes  ;  to  promise,  and  sometimes  to  distribute, 
backshish,*  when  any  additional  hands  were  required  in  aid  of  the  French 
prisoners  aloft,  and  when  the  Turkish  sailors  refused,  as  they  constantly 
did,  to  venture  from  the  deck ;  an  ideot^  held  sacred  as  a  saint,  and 
kept  on  board  for  good  luck ;  a  couple  of  dervishes ;  an  auctioneer, 
employed  daily  in  hawking  commodities  for  sale  between  the  decks ;  ao 
immense  concourse  of  passengers,  from  all  parts  of  the  Levant ;  pil- 
grims upon  their  return  from  Mecca ;  Tartars,  a^  couriers ;  sixty  Ara- 
bian hoi-ses,  belonging  to  the  Capudan  Pasha,  with  their  Arab  grooms  ; 
venders  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  who  had  regular  shops  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ship  ; — and,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  a  couple  of  Eng- 
lish travellers,  with  their  interpreter,  a  Greek,  who  was  continually 
crossing  himself  at  the  scene  of  confusion  he  witnessed.' — vol.  iii.  pp. 
308,  309. 

With  such  a  commander  and  such  a  crew,  the  voyage  was  not  to 
be  performed  without  adventures.  Their  inattention  to  the  signals 
©f  the  fleet,  exposed  them,  very  early  in  their  course,  to  a  shot 
from  some  of  the  British  cruizers;  and  the  ancient  and  laudable 
custom  of  crowding  all  sail  in  uncertain  weather,  procured  them 
the  loss  of  their  foresail  before  the  French  prisoners  could  be  un- 
fettered to  get  it  in.  These  mishaps  were  duly  imputed  by  the 
captain  to  the  presence  of  irjfidels  on  board,= — their  advice,  which 

* '  An  cxpcenion  autw ering  to  drinh-momy  io  Eogluh.' 
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they  tbougM£tto  ofFei*  durbg  a  gale  6f  wind,  excited  as  indeh  conr 
tempt  and  anger  in  their  bearded  Paiinnrua  as  a  British  officer 
c^mld  have  felt  if  a  latidaman  were  to  instruct  him  in  his  duty ;  and 
though  Dr.  Clarke,  v^ho  found  a  sextant  in  ihe  cabin,  was  able  to 
inform  them  of  that  which  they  before  knew  nothing  of — thb  lati^ 
'  tude  of  the  vessel  and  her  distance  from  Rhodes  and  Cyprus — he 
had  no  other  thanks  for  his  discovery  than  contemptuous  pity  for 
die  slow  means  by  which  the  infidels  acquired  that  know]e€%e 
which  Mohammedans  possess  by  instinct.  After  all,  absurd  as  this 
appears,  the  Turkidi  are  not  the  only  mariners  by  whom  the  use  of 
the  sextant  is  little  known  or  practised,  nor  is  the  Mediterranean 
the  only  sea  in  which  it  may  be  neglected  with  impunity.  Whea 
some  years  ago  an  American  vessel  was  condemned  as  English  at 
Copenhagen,  because  no  sextant  was  on  board,  and  because  the 
Danish  courts  would  not  believe  that  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
was  practicable  without  such  an  aid,  all  the  other  American  captains 
in  the  harbour  came  forward  to  state,  that  the  instrument  was  with 
them  neither  necessary  nor  usual,  and  that  they  had  frequently 
made  the  passage  with  no  other  guide  than  the  compass  and  thei/ 
reckoning  of  the  vessel's  course,  till  they  made  the  north  of  Ire- 
lani  Whether  British  merchant  vessels  are  better  provided,  i* 
more  than  we  can  answer. 

The  first  land  they  fell  in  with  were  the  mountains  of  Lycia^ 
yrhich  afibrded  them  by  night  a  fine  specimen  of  the  same  natural 
phenomenon  of 'meteoric  fires,  for  which,  as  was  noticed  in  the  last 
volume,  the*  coast  of  Samos  is  remarkable,  and  which  Dr.  Clarke, 
with  much  probability,  conjectures  to  have  given  rise,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  the  ancient  story  of  the  flaming  mountain  Chimaera. — 
Thence,  coasting  Rhodes^  they  arrived,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
off  the  island  of  Cos;  where  our  travellers,  having  still  much  to  do 
in  Greece,  and  being  heartily  tired  of  the  Turkish  frigate,  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  small  boat  which  was  engaged  to  convey  an  Egyptian 
dervise  to  the  shore, — and  were,  a  second  time,  safely  landed  in 
the  town  of  Stanchio.  Here  they  found  a  new  Greek  bishop  just 
appointed  by  the  Porte,  whose  only  prospects  of  reimbursing  him- 
self for  the  money  which  that  cong^  d'^lire  had  cost  him,  were 
the  fees  of  his  office  as  justice  of  the  peace,  a  situation  which,  in 
these  islands,  the  bishops  usually  hold.  They  received  a  visit 
from  their  old  friend  the  French  consul,  who  was  in  a  state  nearly 
approaching  to  beggary,  not  having  received  a  single  sous  from  his 
government  since  he  arrived  in  the  island, — and  in  whose  behalf 
Dr.  Clarke  made  a  fruitless  and,  it  must  be  owned,  an  unpromising 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  purses  of  a  ship  full  of  French  officers 
who  touched  at  this  island  in  their  passage  from  Egypt.  They 
remained  four  days  in  Stanchio,  durmg  which  time  ^ey  copied 
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80016  mcriptions,  two  of  which  are  of  a  very  singular,  and  inleresl-E 
ing  character,  parportiog  to  be  honours  paid  by  the  senate  ami 
people  of  Rhodes,  to  the  filial  piety  and  conjugal  <  benevolence'  of 
*  Suetonia  the  daughter  of  Caius'  and '  Anaxinaea  wife  of  Charmy- 
lus/ 

*  What  an  exalted  idea/  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  *  do  these  records  con- 
vey of  the  state  of  society,  in  a  country  where  the  private  virtues  of  the 
inhabitants  were  considered  as  public  benefits, — and  were  gratefully  and 
publicly  commemorated  by  the  senate  and  the  people ;  where  the  filial 
piety  and  the  chastity  of  its  women  were  thus  honoured  and  rewarded  i 
Even  amidst  the  depraved  state  of  public  morals,  in  the  modem  cities, 
were  these  virtues  estimated  at  as  high  a  price,  each  nation  would  haoe 
to  boast  of  an  Anaxincta  and  a  Suetonia  f — p.  325. 

This  is  virtuously  and  eloquently  said,  and  we  heartily  sympathizcf 
in  the  praises  bestowed  on  these  worthy  Rhodian  ladies ;  but  there 
are  some  circumstances  in  Dr.  Clarke's  eulogium,  which  might 
excite,  perhaps,  a  smile  in  the  profane.  A  directly  contrary  infe- 
rence- might  be  drawn  as  to  th^  jstate  of  female  virtue  in  those 
countries  where  common  duty  and  common  chastity  were  of  so  rare 
occurrence  as  to  be  rewarded  by  statues  and  trophies ;  and,  bad  as 
die  state  of  morals  may  be  in  these  degenerate  days,  it  is  rather  an 
unjust  aspersion  on  London  and  Paris,  to  insinuate  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  as  things  now  are,  can  boast  of  one  good  mfe 
or  dutiful  daughter.  To  say  dhe  truth,  we  are  ourselves  a  little 
sceptical  as  to  the  utility  of  a  public  bonus  on  private  virtues ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  the  most  exemplary  matrons  of  modem  times 
would  particularly  covet  the  renowfi  of  seeing  their  names  fastened 
up,  in  their  own  lifetime,  on  a  wall,  and  having  dieir  domestic  be- 
haviour subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and  praises  of  a  mayor  and  cor- 
poration. At  all  events,  it  should  be  remembered  that  England  is 
not  without  its  institutions  in  honour  of  conjugal  virtue,  and, 
though  the  Whichuor  flitch  of  bacon  be  not  so  costly  to  the  donor 
as  a  marble  tablet,  it  is  a  boon  full  as  likely  to  be  esteemed  by  a 
careful  housewife,  and  one  animated  by  a  due  share  of '  benevolence 
towards  her  husband.' 

The  modem  laws  of  Cos  do  not  reward  female  chastity,  but  they 
discountenance,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  any  cruelty  in  femalei 
towards  their  admirers.  An  instance  occurred  while  our  travellers 
were  in  the  island,  in  which  the  fatal  termination  of  a  love-affair 
occasioned  a  trial  for  what  the  Mohammedan  lawyers  describe  as 
*  homicide  by  an  intermediate  cause.'    The  case  was  as  follows : — 

'  A  young  man,  desperately  in  love  with  a  girl  of  Stanchio,  «agerlj 
sought  to  marry  her ;  but  his  proposals  were  rejected.  In  consequence 
lie  destroved  himself  by  poison.  The  Turkish  police  arrested  the  father 
of  the  obdurate  fair,  «nd  tried  him  for  culpable  homicide.     ''  If  the 
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accused,"  argue3  they  witb  becoming  gravity,  "  had  not  had  a  daOghter,' 
the  deceased  would  not  have  fallen  in  love ;  consequently  he  would  not 
have  been  disappointed,  consequently  he  would  not  have  swallowed 
poisoD,  consequently  he  would  not  have  died : — but  he  (the  accused) 
had  a  daughter,  and  the  deceased  had  fallen  in  love,"  &c.  Uc.  Upon 
all  these  counts,  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  price  of  the  young  man's 
life;  and  this,  being  fixed  at  the  sum  of  eighty  piastres,  was  accordingly 
exacted.* — p.  332.  : 

Dr.  Clarke's  readers  will  recollect  an  application  of  the  same 
principle,  noticed  by  him  in  his  second  volume,  where  the  people, 
of  Samos  were  fined  because  a  Turkish  frigate  was  cast  away  on. 
their  island.  It  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  the  deodand  of  our 
own  common  law  carried  to  that  excess  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  where  the  same  ^person  both  imposes  and  regulates  the 
amount  of  the  fine  by  which  he  is  himself  to  profit. 

At  Stanchio  our  travellers  hired  a  small  half-d^qked  boat  with 
large  latteen  sails,  to  carry  them  the  remainder  of  their  tour  through, 
the  islands.  It  was  the  property  of  a  poor  Casiot,  who  witb  two 
young  men  his  nephews,  and  a  boy  his  great-nephew,  composed  the 
crew.  The  vessel  was  very  unpromising  in  its  appearance,  but 
the  Casiot  m^ster^  though  very  old,  was  an  admirable  seaman,  and 
gave  th^m  great  satisfaction  through  a  long,  and^  in  some  parts  of 
it^  a  dangerous  voyage, 

They  passed  by.  Iberia  or  Leros,  renowned  in  ancient  times  fon 
the  roguery  of  its  inhabitants ; — and,  October  9th,  entered  the  port 
of  Scala  in  the  island  of  Patmos.  Here  again  they  fell  in  with  a. 
large  cargo  of  French  prisoners,  who  had  been  landed  on  the  island 
by  an  Algerine  captain,  who,  instead  of  conveying  them  to  France^ 
had  already  attempted  several  sumihary  methods,  by  poison  and 
otherwise,  of  getting  rid  of  his  passengers.  The  officers  sent  a 
petition  to  our  travellers,  stating  the  embairassments  of  their  pre- 
sent situation ;  that  they  had  much  valuable  property  lying  on  the 
open  beach,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  iramerous  pirates 
by  which  the  Archipelago  is  infested ;  while  their  own  men  were 
in  a  state  of  constant  mutiny  and  drunkenness,  which,  no  less  thai^ 
their  want  of  arms,  prevented  their  resisting  an  attack. — It  is  grati- 
fying to  an  Englishman  to  find  that,  thus  circumstanced,  they  ap* 
plied  for  assistance  to  his  countrymen,  and  still  more  so,  that 
assistance  was  not  withheld.  Our  travellers,  by  an  immediate 
application  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  procured 
them  a  safer  conveyance  than  the  vessel  of  the  rascally  Algerine, 
and,  by  their  interest  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Convent  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, obtained  permission  for  them  to  deposit  their  effects  within 
the  massive  walls  of  that  almost  impregnable  sanctuary.  The  visit 
which  otir  travellers  made  to  obtain  this  indulgence,  will  be  memo- 
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raible  in  the  literary  world,  inasmucb  as  among  the  dusty  and  moth- 
eaten  heap  of  manuscripts  which  fill  the  convent  library,  they  dis- 
covered and  purchased  the  noble  manuscript  of  Plato,  now  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  which  had  escaped  the  research  of 
Villoison,  as  well  as  the  Lexicon  of  Cyrill,  which  that  eminent 
critic  had  seen  but  not  been  able  to  obtain.  A  longer  search  might 
probably  have  enriched  their  collection  still  further, — and  the  monks 
were  perfecdy  ready  to  sell,  on  reasonable  terms,  what  they  consi- 
dered as  rubbish  only.  But  our  travellers  were  warned  by  a  Greek 
officer  in  the  Turkish  army,  who  accompanied  them,  and  who,  as 
having  been  dragoman  to  Sir  Charles  Holloway  during  his  mission, 
bad  assumed  the  name  of  Riley,  and  the  character  of  an  English- 
man, that  if  it  were  known  to  the  people  of  the  town  that  the 
monks  had  derived  any  gain  from  their  manuscripts,  the  conse- 

?uence  would  be  a  very  heavy  avania  laid  on  the  monastery  by  the 
'apudan  Pasha.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  be  content 
with  such  acquisitions  as  Mr.  Riley  could  conceal  under  his  Turkish 
habit,  or  which  could  be  afterwiirds  smuggled  on  board  their  vessel 
in  a  basket  of  bread.  « 

'  Just  as  we  had  concluded  this  bargain,  the  French  commissary 
returned;  and  finding  us  busied  in  the  library,  afforded  an  amusing  spe- 
cimen of  the  sort  of  system  pursued  by  his  countrymen,  upon  such  occa* 
sions.  "  Do  you  find,"  said  he,  "  any  thing  worth  your  notice,  among 
all  this  rubbish  ?"  We  answered,  that  there  were  many  things  we  would 
gladly  purchase.  "  Purchase!"  he  added,  **  I  should  never  think  of  pur- 
chasing from  such  a  herd  of  swine  :  if  I  saw  any  thing  I  might  require, 
I  should,  without  ceremony,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  say,  Bon  jour  T — 
pp.  350,  351. 

.  The  monks  preserve  with  considerable  care  the  original  charter 
of  their  house,  in  the  handwriting  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  a 
magnificent  copy  of  some  worksof  Gregory  of  Nazianzum— (not  of 
Nazianzeit,  as  Dr.  Clarke  carelessly  describes  him) — which  pur- 
ports to  be  the  calligraphy  of  the  same  imperial  penman.  Dn 
Clarke,  whose  repugnance  to  the  Greek  faith  almost  amounts  to 
antipathy,  finds  in  this  place,  as  in  Russia,  sufficient  food  for  his 
spleen,  in  the  grotto  where  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  Book  of  Revelations,  and  which,  as  might  be  expected,  bears 
no  signs  of  meriting  the  character  imputed  to  it, — in  the  ignorance 
of  the  monks, — and  even  in  the  slender  population  of  the  island.-— 
He  quotes  with  much  satisfaction^  the  wise  saying  of  Sonnini,  that 
'  while  the  monasteries  swarm  with  sluggards,  the  fields  become 
deserts,  and  population  is  consequently  diminished.' — Now,  such 
a  dictum  as  this  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  be  praised  by 
a  member  of  the  same  university  which  has  produced  Mr.  Malthus 
'-—since,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  in  political  economy  than  that 
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supply  always  follows  demand  as  fax  as  it  can, — so  that,  unless  th^ 
sluggards  of  the  monastery  abstained  from  eating  as  well  as  work- 
ing, there  would  be  no  want  of  other  people  to  cultivate  the  fields 
for  theoi  in  exchange  for  their  money.  And  if  they  have  no  money, 
it  is  plain  they  must  either  starve  or  soon  cease  to  be  sluggards. — 
If  a  garrison  of  soldiers  were  in  Patmos,  the  increased  demand 
would  be  thought  a  strange  reason  for  neglecting  die  fields, — and  it 
is  mere  cant  to  say,  that  the  presence  of  forty  or  fifty  monks  can 
make  the  rest  of  the  people  idle,  or  draw  off  a  ruinous  proportion 
of  labourers  from  the  soil.  The  people  of  Patmos  are,  indeed,  by 
Dr.  Clarke's  own  statement,  as  active  and  industrious  as  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen. — ^This  rock  of  seven  Greek  miles  in  length, 
by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  has  twelve  small  merchant  vessels  of 
its  own,  which  trade  with  theEuxine,  Italy,  and  Malta; — the  town 
is  cleanly  and  flourishing,  and  if  agriculture  is  neglected,  a  more 
satisfactory  reason  is  to  be  found  than  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
monks,  in  the  continual  incursions  of  the  pirates.  In  a  place  where 
the  male  population  are  all  either  fishermen  or  sailors,  it  can  excite 
no  surprize  that  the  resident  population  should  be  chiefly  of  the 
weaker  sex, — but  what  the  caloyersy  or  the  superstition  of  the 
country  have  to  do  with  this,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  shew.  It  is 
equally  unfair  to  the  Grecian  character  to  say,  as  Dr.  Clarke  does 
immediately  after,  that  ^  the  Greek  families  send  their  sons  to  be 
edttcated  in  Patmos,  by  a  set  of  monks  unable  to  read  their  own  or 
any  other  language.' — Mr.  Walpole's  note,  which  he  has  subjoined 
to  the  foot  of  page  346,  might  have  convinced  him  that  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  monks  of  Patmos,  has  been  perceived  by  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  English,  inasmuch  as  it  has  ruined  the  repu- 
tation of  their  once  flourishing  academy ;  while  the  person  who  has 
the  superintendance  of  the  few  boys  who  still  are  sent  there,  was 
certainly  able  to  ready  since  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Walpole  reading 
Homer. — ^There  is  so  much  of  common-place  declamation  and  pre- 
jncfice  in  all  these  observations,  as  well  as  those  on  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Samos,  that  we  are  sorry  to  see  them  in  a  work  like 
that  of  Dr.  Clarke.  The  Greeks  have  faults  and  follies  enough  of 
their  own  without  exaggeration — and  the  bad  effects  of  a  monastic 
life  are  sufliciently  obvious  without  falling  into  the  absurd  invec- 
tives of  those  who  ascribe  the  effects  of  an  unsettled  government  td 
the  crimes  of  the  priesthood ;  and  believe  that  Samos  is  become  a 
desert,  because  the  bishop  has  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a-year. — p.  365. 

Our  travellers  left  Patmos,  October  15th,  and  after  encountering 
a  violent  storm  of  which  their  pilot  had  in  vain  forewarned  them, 
since  their  eagerness  to  quit  the  island  induced  them  to  give  little 
credit  to  his  forebodings,  M'ere  driven  into  a  small  harbour  on  the 
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coast  of  Naxos^  whence,  on  the  17th,  they  proceeded  to  the  priti* 
cipal  town  and  port  of  the  same  name  with  the  island.  Several 
boats  were  in  tlie  harbour,  drawn  up,  in  the  old  Homeric  fashion, 
with  their  prows  resting  on  the  beach,  their  masts  struck,  with  a 
sail  oter  them  to  form  a  kind  of  tent,  under  which  the  mariners 
were  drinking  wine,  and  singing  to  the  melody  of  the  lyre  or  three* 
Stringed  viol.^ — The  town  looks  well  from  sea,  but  within  is  dark, 
dirty,  and  irregular.  The  cliurches,  as  at  Patmos,  liave  bells,  a 
pri\ilege  which  the  Turks  seldom  accord  to  their  Greek  subjects. 
Naxos  having  no  anchorage  for  large  vessels,  is  happily  free  from 
the  visits  of  the  Capudan  Pasha,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  best  Greek  families,  from  ^'hom,  as  well  as  the 
Latin  archbishop,  our  travellers  received  much  hospitality.  The 
soil  is  barren — but  the  citrons  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  Some 
which  were  lying  on  the  shore,  ready  for  exportation  to  Constan- 
tinople, were  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  but  consisting  chiefly  of 
rind,  which  is  made  into  a  green  sweetmeat.  With  the  exception 
of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  of  which  little  but  the  portal  remains, — 
an  unfinished  colossal  statue  of  the  same  divinity,  which  our  travel- 
lers did  not  see,  and  a  few  very  uninteresting  inscriptions,  Naxos 
contains  nothing  remarkable  but  its  minerals.  It  supplies  all  Eu- 
rope with  emery, — and  Dr.  Clarke  conjectures  that  future  travel- 
lers who  shall  have  more  leisure  than  he  enjoyed,  may  possibly 
■detect  in  its  rocks  some  specimens  of  oriental  sapphire  and  ruby. 

From  Naxos  they  visited  Paros  and  Antiparos.  The  first  of 
these  islands  is  better  cultivated  than  Naxos,  and  abounds  with 
olive  plantations,  the  fruit  of  which  constitutes  the  principal  and 
fiavourite  food  of  the  inhabitants.  ^  Oh !'  said  the  young  peasant 
wiio  was  Dr.  Clarke's  guide  to  the  marble  quarries,  ^  Ob,  how  we 
feast  at  my  fadier's,  when  olives  first  come  into  season  !'  On  the 
beautiful  marble  ifor  which  Paros  is  celebrated.  Dr.  Clarke 
descants  with  the  zeal  of  a  connoisseur,  and  the  science  of  a  geoi^ 
gist.  He  should  not,  however,  have  assumed  as  a  notorious  fiteli, 
that  the  Belvedere  Apollo  is  formed  of  this  material,  since  Mengt 
has  made  it,  at  least,  doubtful,  whether  that  matchless  monumettf 
be  not  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara. 

In  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  principal  quarry  of  Paros,  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  ^ilenus,  surrounded  by  many  other  figures^,  of  oidinarf 
execution,  but  curious  inasmuch  as  the  figure  of  Silenus  i»  nolicecf 
by  Plioy  as  a  lusus  naturae  discovered  in  splitting  the  rocfc,  aa4 
only  so  fiar  assisted  by  the  cfaissel  as  such  accidental  resemblance^ 
Qommonly  are.  The  French  have  more  than  once  endeavoured  to 
remove  it,  but,  perceiving  tlmt  it  would  separate  m  two  parts,  if 
they  persisted,  owing  to  a  fissure  in  the  stone,  they  had  the  good 
taste  to  abandon  the  undertaking.     Below  i$  an  inscription  pui^ 
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porting  that  two  persons  named  Adamas  and  Odryses^  dedicated  the 
sculpture  to  the  Nymphs.  On  these  ^i/mphs,  Dr.  Clarke  starts 
a  most  whunsical  hypothesis,  in  supposmg  them  to  be,  not  the 
sportive  deities  to  whom  the  woods,  the  mountains,  the  sea  and 
rivers  were  given  in  custody, — but  merely  mortal  females, — the  gir/» 
of  Na^os.  He  translates  yujX(pai^,  ^  to  the  /asses/  and,  to  prove  that 
the  word  means  '  unmarried  women,'  he  refers  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Bib.  L  iii.  but  without  naming  the  chapter.  We  can  assure  our 
readers,  however,  that  they  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
searching  for  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Diodorus.  All  he  says,  in 
that  passage  (L.  iii.  c.  59-)  which  only  is  to  Dr.  Clarke's  pur- 
pose, is,  not  that  the  name  of  Nymphs  could  mean  *  unmarried 
women,'  or  women  in  general,  but  that  the  Deified  Daughters  of 
Atlas  were  called  Nymphs  by  the  Greeks,  because,  (according  to 
that  mythological  pedigree  of  the  gods  which  derived  them  all 
from  a  certain  imaginary  paradise  on  the  Western  ocean,)  the  name 
of  Nymphs  was  common  to  the  female  inhabitants  of  that  parti- 
cular region  where  the  blessed  dwelt.  But  it  is  really  amazing, 
and  shews  the  danger  of  that  passion  for  discoveries  with  which 
Dr.  Clarke  is  animated,  unless  ballasted  by  a  double  portion  of 
accuracy, — that  an  experienced  antiquary  should  suffer  himself  to 
forget  that  all  caves  were  accounted  the  favourite  residences  and 
sanctuaries  of  those  supernatural  ladies,  to  see  whom  was  usually 
fatal, — and  of  whom,  in  this  and  many  other  respects,  our  Fairiei 
are  the  natural  successors.  To  these,  the  usual  companions  of 
Pan,  of  Bacchus,  and  Silenus,  the  cave  of  Paros,  as  well  as  those 
of  Vary  and  Corycus,  would  be  with  great  propriety  dedicated, — 
and  this,  and  not  Dr.  Clarke's  jovial  translation,  is  the  natural  and 
true  meaning  of  the  inscription. — Antiparos,  with  its  marvellous 
grotto,  has  been  described  by  many;  but  Dr.  Clarke  was  able  to 
examine  it  with  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher,  in  which  capacity  he  is 
much  happier  than  in  his  quotations  from  Diodorus.  We  have, 
however,  too  little  time  to  follow  his  steps  with  more  than  a  rapid 
glance. — From  Paros  he  went  to  Syra,  the  ancient  Syros,  the 
native  country  of  their  Greek  servant,  of  whose  reception  a  most 
interesting  account  is  given ; — from  Syros  to  Gyarus,  well  known 
as  a  place  of  banishment  under  the  Roman  empire,  now,  as  in  all 
ages,  nearly  uninhabited,  and  proverbially  barren  and  desolate.-rr 
While  on  this  last  isle,  they  narrowly  escaped  being  pillaged  by  a 
large, party  of  Hydriots,  who  are  as  bold  boatmen  and  pirates  as 
they  are  adventurous  merchants,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  pass 
the  iBgaean  in  all  weathers,  in  long  open  canoes,  with  thirty  or 
forty  rower*,  the  accurate  representatives  of  the  ancient  liburnus. 
Qyarus  is,  now  called  Jura. — Hence  they  visited  Ceos,  now  called 
Zia,  a  very  interesting  island,  where  they  were  received  with  much 
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hospitality,  and  vvhere  the  ruins  of  loulis^  at  yet  but  little  explored^ 

fromise  valuable  returns  to  the  curiosity  of  some  future  traveller* 
t  was  in  louiis,  if  Dr.  Clarke  was  rightly  informed  by  the  Zians, 
that  the  celebrated  ^nd  important  marble  now  preserved  at  Oxford^ 
was  found,  which  is  usually  though  erroneously  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  From  Zia,  our  travellers  sailed, 
by  Macronisi,  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  of  which  the  antiqui- 
ties and  natural  scenery  have  been  often  described.  On  the  pillars 
of  Minerva's  Temple,  many  names  were  written  of  persons  who 
had  visited  the  spot,  and,  in  this  fine  climate,  even  penciled-marks 
long  remain  unimpaired  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Among 
theqa  were  those  of  the  lamented  Tweddell  and  of  the  Hon.  Cap* 
tain  William  Paget. 

*  The  last  of  these,  a  gallant  naval  officer,  now  buried  at  Gibraltar, 
will  not  want  a  memorial  in  Greece.  His  name  will  be  long  remem- 
bered, for  the  coolness,  the  intrepidity,  and  the  humanity  which  he  dis- 
played when  commander  of  the  Romnej/y  a  fifty-gun  ship,  during  his 
memorable  action  with  a  French  frigate,  La  SibylU,  in  the  harbour  of 
Alyconi.  The  French  officer  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  one  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  friendship.  Captain  Paget  sent  a  boat 
to  him,  saying  he  was  sorry  they  had  met  under  such  circumstances,  but 
that  he  must  desire  him  to  surrender.  He  received  for  answer,  that  the 
Captain  of  La  Sibylle  well  knew  Captain  Paget'*  force,*  and  that  hd 
would  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  The  Frenchman  fired  first, 
aided  by  four  armed  vessels,  which  were  stationed  so  as  to  rake  the 
Romney.  Captain  Paget  having  observed  that,  from  the  situation  of  his 
ship,  some  mischief  would  ensue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Myconi,  patiently 
sustained  this  powerful  attack  without  returning  a  single  shot,  until,  by 
getting  a  spring  upon  his  cable,  he  had  brought  the  Romney  into  a  situa- 
tion where  the  cannon  might  play  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  town; 
then  he  gave  his  ^broadside,  with  three  cheers  from  his  crew.  The 
Frenchman  returned  the  salute;  and  a  warm  contest  ensued,  in  which 
the  Ramney  was  ultimately  victorious.  The  history  of  this  action  is 
often  repeated  in  the  Archipelago,  althqugh  it  has  not  been  recorded  in 
England  :  and  as  the  name  of  the  hero  appears  inscribed  with  his  own 
hands  upon  the  conspicuous  pillars  of  Sunium,  the  2THAAI  AIA<I>AN£IS, 
visible  from  afar,  may  stand  as  lasting  a  monument  of  his  fame,  as  the 
glorious  sepulchre  which  chance  c/irf  assign  to  the  memory  of  Tweddell, 
when  it  caused  him  to  be  buried  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus.'f — pp. 
450,  451. 

♦  Ogtober 

*  *  The  Romney  was  short  of  her  complement  by  sercnty-five  men.* 

♦  We  cannot  help  noticing  Dr.  Clarke's  strange  fondness  for  the  auxiliary  verb.--; 
We  find  it  in  the  present  Volumes,  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  brought  in  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  We  hope  that,  when  Dr.  Clarke  '  doth*  publish  a  new  edition,  he  will  undt 
many  of  those  does  and  dids,  which  were  never  a  graceful  redundance  in  our  language, 
and,  now  that  they  are  perfectly  antiquated,  have  the  saroe  effect  when  mingled  with 
his  general  style,  as  a  tye  wig  with  half  boots  and  pantaloons.     He  also  employs  '  anti« 
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October  ^Qth,  they  disembarked  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus^  now 
called  Porto  Lione,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Adiens.  The  details 
of  bk  observations  in  a  place  which  has,  of  late  years,  been  as  well 
known  and  as  frequently  visited  as  Paris,  we  shall  hold  ourselves 
excused  by  our  limits  from  enlarging  on.  In  some  respects  in- 
deed, this  part  of  his  work,  though  written  with  the  same  force  and 
good  taste  which  we  have  praised  in  his  accounts  of  other  ancient 
cities,  is  of  a  character  which  gives  us  real  pain,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  bitterness  always  apparent  in  speaking  of  Lord  Elgin  in  his 
pursuits  in  Greece,  which  since  this  question  has  been  fairly  sub- 
mitted to  the  good  sense  of  die  people  of  England,  very  few  will, 
we  think,  be  found  to  partake  in  or  to  justify.  Dr.  Clarke  himself 
has  indeed  reluctantly  admitted  a  fact  which  is,  in  itself,  a  very  con- 
siderable justification  of  the  conduct  which  he  so  much  reprobated, 
inasmuch  as  he  tells  us,  that '  the  sort  of  marble  which  was  used 
for  the  Parthenon,  not  being  entirely  homogeneous,  is  characterized 
by  a  tendency  to  exfoliate  when  long  exposed  to  air  and  moisture/ 
a  fact  of  which,  in  different  parts  of  this  volume,  he  gives  more 
than  one  remarkable  instance.  It  is  true  he  urges  that '  to  operate 
an  effect  of  this  nature  has  required  the  lapse  of  twenty-three  cen- 
turies,' and  that  he  laments  over  the  more  rapid  destruction  to 
which  these  relics  must  now  be  exposed,  *  under  the  influence  of  a 
climate  peculiarly  qualified  to  assist  their  progress  towards  de- 
struction :'  butf  he  will  not  easily  convince  a  candid  man  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  perish  when  protected  from  the  weadier  and  aU 
other  violence  in  London^  that  when  exposed  to  weather  and  de-* 
predations  of  every  kind  in  Athens,  Nor  when  Dr.  Clarke  tells 
us  that  to  see  that  part  of  the  Panathenaic  procession  which  yet 
remains  on  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  is,  of  itself,  worth  a  journey 
to  Athens,  can  we  help  feeling  a  very  contrary  emotion,  from 
that  with  which  he  is  inspired  towards  the  person  who  has  enabled 
us  to  examine  these  glorious  sculptures  without  the  difficulties  and 
expenses  of  such  a  voyage.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
climate  of  this  country  is  really  of  so  destructive  an  efficacy  as  Dr. 
Clarke  supposes,  yet,  if  we  were  to  set  against  the  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  the  monuments  themselves,  the  advantages  which  the  arts 
both  have  and  will  derive  from  their  being,  in  the  mean  time,  ao* 
cessible  to  all ;  we  should  hold  the  revival  of  Grecian  sculpture  in 

uated/  not  in  its  true  sense  of  '  obsolete/  but  instead  of  <  ancient.*  See  p.  463. — 
Bat  the  strangest  pedantry  of  all  is  where,  instead  of  a  reference  to  Acts  xix.  24,  ia 

he  usual  manner,  be  talks  of  '  the  history  of  the  Action*  of  the  Apostles!'  p.  477. — 
*  Fie,  fie !'  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans  would  say,  '  this  is  affectations !'— Then  Dr.  Clarke 
describes  himself  as  having  *  tat  about  providing'  a  thing,  p.  bSSt — and  many  other 
strange  peculiarities  of  diction,  which  have  crept  on  the  author  during  the  progress  of 
his  work,  for  his  two  first  volumes  were  free  £rom  them.  We  hope  they  will  not  stick 
by  him. 
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die  west  a  satisfactory  reason  for  having  deprived  the  east  of  trea- 
sures which  it  no  longer  understood,  or  any  otherwise  appreciated 
than  as  children  value  baubles.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  nobler  fate 
for  works,  which,  however  durable,  must  eventually  perish,  than  to 
perish  in  the  full  gaze  of  Europe^  and  in  the  service  of  that  art  of 
which  they  are  the  most  brilliant  ornaments, — cleaving  behind  tliem 
the  seeds  of  future  works,  perhaps  not  inferior  to  themselves,  and 
having  been  the  instruments  of  communicating  the  arts  of  Greece 
to  that  nation  by  whom  her  language  and  her  spirit  have  been,  in 
every  age,  most  cultivated. 

It  is  a  well-known,  though  remarkable  fact,  that  from  the  date  of 
the  Venetian  siege,  in  1464,  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  or  even 
the  seventeenth  century,  Athens  was  entirely  overlooked  by  the  few 
travellers  who  visited  the  east,  and  was  supposed  to  liave  lost  at 
once  its  ancient  name  and  all  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The 
merit  of  first  calling  the  attention  of  Europe  to  its  splendid  ruins  is 
given  by  Chandler  to  Martin  Crusius,  in  his  Epistolae  Familiai-es 
Turco-Graecae ;  but  by  Dr.  Clarke  the  dahns  of  a  certain  Guillet 
or  Guilleti^re  are  preferred,  who  visited  the  place  with  two  Italians, 
two  Germans,  and  an  Englishman  named  Drelingston,  in  1670^ 
and  whose  publication  Dr.  Clarke  whimsically  describes  as  ^  unas- 
suming although  very  diminutive.'  We  did  not  know  before  that 
'  diminutive'  volumes  were  generally  symptomatic  of  pride ;  but 
we  would  willii^ly  acquiesce  in  the  converse  of  the  proposition, — 
and  thank  our  author's  modesty  for  the  ponderous  bulk  of  those 
travels  which  have  afforded  us  so  much  amusement,  if  we  did  not 
fear  that  others  may  be  encouraged  to  display  th^r  meekness  in  the 
same  manner,  who  have  neither  the  same  powers  to  fill  an  ample 
page,  nor  the  same  pretensions  to  engross  the  time  of  the  public. 

|n  Athens,  and  actively  employed  in  Lord  Elgin's  service,  Dr« 
Clarke  found  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated 
Don  Battista  Lusieri,  by  whose  kindness,  as  well  as  by  the  scaffolds 
and  ladders  with  which,  the  Parthenon  was  then  surrounded,  our 
travellers  were  enabled  to  examine  many  of  the  details  of  that  glo- 
rious edifice  more  accurately  than  either  Spon,  Stuart,  or  Chandler. 
It  is  remarkable,  diat  tboi^h  Lusieri  admitted  the  ornamental  parts 
of  the  Athenian  temple  to  be  of  unrivalled  excellence,  he  still  pre- 
ferred to  it  those  of  Paestum  and  Egina  in  the  essential  parts  of 
their  architecture ;  and  professed  to  have  detected  in  the  Parthenon 
not  only  certain  superfluities  which  indicated  a  taste  in  some  mea- 
sure d^enerated  from  the  severe  purity  of  the  ancient  Doric,  but 
idso  some  instances  in  which  the  Athenian  workman  had  cheated 
Pericles,  and  where  spaces  had  been  filled  with  rubbish  and  loose 
stones,  which  iu  the  Posidonian  temples  are  of  solid  and  immove- 
able masonry  .-^<  Fw  our  own  parts/  says  Dr.  Clarke,  with  far 
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more  feeling,  if  not  with  equal  correctness,  *  ip  viewing  the  Par- 
thenon we  were  so  much  affected  by  its  solemn  appearance,  and  so 
much  dazzled  by  its  general  splendour  and  magnificence,  that  we 
should  never  have  ventured  to  this  critical  examination  of  the  parts 
composhig  it/ 

*  Often  as  it  has  been  described,  the  spectator  who  for  the  first  time 
approaches  it  finds  that  nothing  he  has  read  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
effect  produced  in  beholding  it.  Yet  was  there  once  found  in  England 
a  writer  of  eminence  in  his  profession  as  an  architect,  who  recom- 
mended the  study  of  Roman  antiquities  in  Italy  and  in  France,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  .remains  of  Grecian  architecture  in  Athens  ;  and  who, 
deciding  upon  the  works  of  Phidias,  Callicrates,  an^d  Ictinus,  without 
ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  them  but  in  books  and 
prints,  ventured  to  maintain  that  the  Parthenon  was  not  so  considerable 
an  edifice  as  the  chutch  of  St.  Martin  in  London ;  thereby  affording  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  from  any  written  de^ 
scriptipn,  or  even  from  engraved  representation,  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  buildings  of  antient  Greece;  compared  with  whose  stupendous 
works,  the  puny  efforts  of  modern  art  are  but  as  the  labours  of 
children.'~vol.  iii.  pp.  488,  489- 

A  whimsical  instance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  peculiar  manner  of  riding 
an  illustration  to  death,  appears  p.  301,  where,  after,  with  great 
good  taste  and  judgment,  producing  the  hawthorn  which  has  vege- 
tated for  many  ages  in  the  vaults  of  Calder  castle  as  a  parallel  in- 
stance to  the  sacred  olive  tree  in  the  temple  of  the  Nymph  Pan- 
drosus,  he  subjoins  the  important  information  that  *  the  first  toast 
after  dinner  in  a  Welsh  mansion  is,  generally,  the  chief  heam  of  the 
house.*  Does  he  suppose  that  Celtic  rafters,  more  fortunate  than  the 
sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  bear  leaves  and  blossoms  after  their  sepa-^ 
ration  from  the  tree,  or  does  he  aspire  to  imitate  the  ingenious  Mr* 
Aircastle,  who  explains  the  natural  history  of  the  elephant  in  Pic- 
cadilly, by  the  fact  that  his  keeper  was  a  one-handed  Welchman  ? 

Of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  pnyx,  the  areopagus,  and  the 
magnificent  Corinthian  pillars  formerly  belonging  to  Hadrian's 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  very  striking  descriptions  are  giveuw 
By  the  simple  fact  that  the  llissus  has  been  divided  into  many 
small  channels  for  the  mills  and  gardens  near  the  city,  he  accounu 
for  its  present  stream,  and  justifies  the  ancients  from  the  charge  of 
exaggeration  in  the  descriptions  which  they  have  left  of  its  abun-^ 
dance.  In  the  Stadium  of  Herodes  Atticus,  his  researches  were 
able  to  discover  or  his  lively  fancy  to  supply  those  vestiges  of 
ancient  grandeur  which  other  inquirers  have  sought  for  in  vain« 
He  gives  us,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  two  panoramic  de- 
scriptions of  the  prospects  from  Mounts  Anchesmus  and  Hymettus, 
and  with  a  singular  befievolence  professes  to  teach  the  student  to 
iiiake  the  latter  for  himself^  with  three  books  to  represent  the  hills, 
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and  six  pebbles  Kr  the  principal  objects  contained  within  the  area 
of  Attica.  With  all  this,  his  description  is  the  fullest  and,  in  many 
respects,  the  best,  as  it  \%  certainly  the  most  eloquent  which  has  yet 
appeared  of  this  delightful  country,  and  we  can  easily  forgive  his 
impetuosity  and  occasion^  puerilities  for  the  many  good  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  which  are  apparent  in  all  his  pages. 

After  a  perilous  adventure  in  the  public  baths  of  Athens,  which 
were  appropriated  during  certain  hours  for  the  reception  of  females, 
and  where  Dr.  Clarke,  in  ignorance  of  this  circumstJince,  found 
himself  unawares  in  a  situation  as  extraordinary,  and  which  might 
have  been  as  fatal  as  that  of  Actason,  our  travellers  embarked, 
on  the  fifth  of  November,  in  their  little  Casiot  bark,  on  a  voyage  to 
Epidaurus.  They  were  accompanied  as  far  as  ^gina  by  their 
friend  Lusieri,  and  a  young  artist  named  Theodore,  a  Calmuck  by 
nation,  but  who  had  highly  distinguished  himself  at  Rome,  and 
who  now  at  Athens,  *  like  another  Euphanor,  rivalled  all  which  the 
fine  arts  had  produced,  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to 
their  birth  and  maturity.'  At  iBgina,  which  they  supposed,  though, 
as  afterwards  appeared,  without  sufficient  reason,  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  researches  of  Chandler;  they  only  stayed  long 
enough  to  land  the  two  artists,  and  to  obtain  a  pilot,  such  as  he 
was,  who,  after  much  blundering  and  some  danger,  carried  them 
not  to  Epidaurus,  but  to  a  small  port  named  Epiada,  the  Epi-yatha 
of  Chandler.  Here,  however,  they  thought  it  best,  when  once  well 
ashore,  to  proceed  no  farther  with  such  a  guide,  and  dismissed 
their  old  Casiot  captain,  whom  they  made  thoroughly  happy  with 
the  present  of  a  silver  cofFee-cup,  over  and  above  bis  pecuniary 
recompense. 

From  Epiada  their  first  intention  was  to  proceed  to  Epidaurus 
on  horseback.  An  intelligent  Greek,  however,  with  whom  they 
fell  in  at  the  former  place,  advised  them,  in  preference,  to  go  to  Li- 
gurio,  where  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  whom  he  called  'AcrxAowrw^, 
was  still  to  be  imperfectly  .traced.  The  country  of  the  Morea  they 
found  singularly  beautiful,  and  the  white  dresses  and  reed  pipes  of 
the  shepherds  completely  carried  back  the  fancy  to  the  days  of  pas- 
toral poetry.  The  Ligiuians  amused  them  with  many  legendary 
stories  of  AsclapioSy  considering  him  as  a  great  king  who  had  once 
reigned  in  Epidauria. — In  their  own  town  are  no  antiquities,  and 
the  coins  which  they  offered  for  sale  were  not  antique  but  Vene- 
tian. The  ruins  are  at  Hieron,  now  pronounced  Jero,  about  an 
hour's  distance,  yet  even  here,  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre  are  the 
most  interesting  feature ;  and  our  travellers  picked  up  no  greater 
curiosity  than  a  fine  young  wolf-dog  of  the  true  ancient  breed. 

At  Nauplia,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  house 
of  the  English  Consul,  they  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  the 
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Turkish  Bulletin^  which,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  year  after  the  events 
announced  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  infidels,  "^  forsaken  of  God/  from  Misr,  by  *  the  troops 
belonging  to  the  Sublime  Porte  of  SoHd  Glory/  All  the  mention 
of  the  English  was  in  a  postscript,  stating  that  ^  the  English  Djowra 
had  acted  friendly  on  the  occasion/  The  news  was  received  with 
Ike  usual  rejoicings,  among  which  was  a  dance  with  swords  and 
bucklers,  (our  Enghsh  M^rrisy)  which  Dr.  Clarke,  with  some  pro- 
bability, regards  as,  in  Peloponnesus,  a  relic  of  the  anci^t  Pyr- 
rhic dance. 

Nauplia  consists  of  an  acropolis  on  a  h^h  rock,  with  a  lower 
town,  and  is  situated  on  a  plain  well  cakulat€Ndl  to  repay  the  labours 
of  agriculture.  In  all  these  circumstances  it  agrees  with  Athens, 
Argos,  and  Corinth;  but  each  of  these  places,  as  well  as  Natiplia, 
differs  from  the  other,  if  we  believe  Dr.  Clarke,  in  certain  peculiar 
characteristics, — the  first  being  adapted  to  a  religious  sanctuary, — 
the  second  to  a  regal  residence, — the  third  to  a  militari^  capital, — 
and  Nauplia  to  be  the  emporium  of  Greece.  In  this,  it  is  pretty 
evident,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fancy;  but  we  should  not  quarrel 
with  his  distinctions  if  he  did  not  add  that  *  in  every  part  of  Greece 
there  is  something  naturally  appropriate  to  the  genius  and  histonf  of 
die  place.'  Now  if  he  means  that  the  history  of  the  cities  corre- 
sponds with  these  particular  natural  features,  he  is  certainly  rather 
unfortunate  in  his  instances,  since  Argos  and  Nauplia  were,  during 
the  most  brilliant  days  of  Greece,  neither  remarkable  for  metropo- 
litan nor  commercial  eminence ;  and  Coriathi  notwithstanding  its 
impregnable  situation,  was  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  peaceful  and 
trading  republic.  Nauplia  has,  however,  since  the  days  of  die 
Venetians,  enjoyed  a  ^considerable  trade  in  oil,  wine,  and  sponges, 
but  is  now  once  more  fallen  into  decay, — in  part  from  d^  ravages 
of  the  plague,  but  still  more,  as  we  conceive,  from  the  superior 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  islands  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia.  Eve& 
when  no  plague  is  there  it  is  unhealthy,  and  here,  and,  indeed,  all 
through  the  Morea,  a  stock  of  Peruvian  bark,  or  of  the  arsenic  i^ue 
drops,  is  necessary  to  every  traveller. 

Dr.  Clarke  found  gipsies  in  Nauplia,  at  which  he  is  surprized, — 
inasmuch  as  *  the^e  wauderers  first  entered  Europe  from  the  North 
of  India  so  lately  as  the  beginning  of  die  fifteenth  century,'  and 
^  their  whole  tribe,  at  the  first,  did  not  exceed  half  a  million.'  We 
can  see  but  little  reason  for  this  surprize,  since  they  are  found  in 
great  numbers  all  over  Spain — a  region  far  more  remote  from  the 
original  track  of  their  emigration  than  Greece.  The  exact  time  of 
their  having  entered  Europe  is  not,  we  believe,  so  well  ascertained 
as  Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  imagine,  and  so  far  from  the  Morea  being 
^  the  ultimate  of  their  journey  to  the  south,  since  their  first  eou^ 
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^ration/  we  know  that  Uiey  are  found,  in  considerable  numbers,  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Persia.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  their 
progress  to  the  west  was  not  through  Tartary,  but  through  more 
southern  regions;  that  instead  of  Asia  Minor  receiving  them  from 
Greece,  a  directly  contrary  process  took  place;  that  their  principal 
seat  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  Sinjar  in  Mesopotamia,  whence 
their  name  of  Tchinganeh  is,  apparently,  derived,  and  where  the 
Je^ideans,  a  people  of  singular  habits  and  religion,  still,  possibly^ 
«re  their  descendants. 

From  Nauplia  Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  ruins  of  Tyrins,  which 
perplexing  remains,  the  oldest  aud,  in  many  respects,  the  most  re* 
laarkable  in  Greece,  afford  him  ample  scope  for  speculation,  and 
for  the  development  of  certain  hypotheses,  of  which  we  have  had, 
in  many  parts  of  his  works,  some  awful  prognostications.  In  the 
first  place,  having  decided  in  no  very  clear  language,  that,  ^  by  whom-^ 
smver  they  were  built,  they  are,  decidedly ^  of  Egyptian  origin ;'  he, 
secondly,  apprehends  that  they  are  not  Egyptian  but  Celtic.  Then, 
having  assumed,  as  certain,  what  is  one  of  the  most  doubtful  ques«> 
tioos  in  antiquity, — that  Stonehenge  was  built  by  the  Celts, — he 
proceeds  to  shew  that  the  Celts  must  have  been  Phccmcian$y  her 
cause  Stonehenge  has  all  the  marks  of  a  Phoenician  building. 
Then,  by  the  help  of  Pezron,  he  proves  that  these  same  Celts  were 
$i»t  Phoenicians  but  Phrygians,  being  the  same  with  the  CyclopeSf 
who  came  out  of  the  r^ions  of  Upper  Asia,  some  years  before  the 
death  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  and  whose  frontal  eye  he  ac* 
counts  for  by  a  reference  to  a  piece  of  armour,  which  we  never 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with,  a  Celtic  helmet,^  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  deduces  the  origin  of  Cyclopean  or  Celtic  architecture 
from  the  caves  of  India,  many  of  which  are,  as  he  supposes, '  the 
archetypes'  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  sepulchres  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  &c. 

Unfortunately  we  know,  from  a  comparison  of  what  little  is  known 
concemii^  the  Phoenician  lai^uage,  that  this  nation  was  neither 
Celtic  nor  anywise  connected  with  the  Indo-European  family. 
We  know  that  no  building  has  been  found  in  Phoenicia,  or  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  in  any  other  manner  re- 
sembles Stonehenge  than  as  one  massive  piece  of  work  must  resem* 
ble  another.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  certainly  very  possible,  that  the 
primitive  population  of  Greece  was  Celtic,  it  must  still  be  very  un» 
certain  whether  they  were  the  founders  of  Tyrins;  and,  if  the 
Cyclopes  were  really  Celts,  and  not,  as  may  be  suspected,  those 

*  TlW  moet  ancient  accoants  of  the  Celtie  nation  describe  them  without  any  defensive 
armour  at  all,  except  their  bucklers.  The  helmets  with  frontal  aperture^  to  which>  wo 
conceive.  Dr.  Clarke  alludes,  were  of  frequent  occurrence  among  th&GrecUm  and  Gothic 
tribesj  but  never,  that  we  have  heard  of,  used  by  the  Gauls  or  Cirobri. 
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Ogres,  Gins,  and  Goblins,  (to  whom,  in  all  countries,  the  vulgar 
ascribe  the  erection  of  works  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  which,  to 
the  eyes  of  ignorance,  appear  to  have  required  supernatural  strength,) 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  already  settled  in  Greece  before  the 
|ime  assigned  by  Pezron  for  their  emigration.  We  have  little  in- 
clination to  enter  into  a  controversy  in  which  more  absurdities  have 
been  uttered  than  in  any  other  which  has  been  started  amon^ 
modem  scholars;  but  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  argument  depends  on  similarities  of  architecture,  in 
which  all  nations  must  agree  at  a  certain  period  of  their  civilization 
or  barbarism,  and  for  which  there  is  no  more  necessity  for  suppos- 
ing a  common  origin,  than  there  was  for  Dr.  Clarke's  sending  the 
Crusaders  into  Phrygia  to  learn  the  art  of  building  chimneys.  As 
we  know,  however,  that  Danaus  brought  an  Egyptian  colony  into 
this  neighbourhood,  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  assign  to  these 
relics  an  Egyptian  than  a  Celtic  founder,  in  which  case  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  allow  that  they  may  have  been  copies  from  Mem- 
phis or  Thebes. 

At  Argos  Dr.  Clarke  obtained  from  the  English  Consul  some 
beautiful  terra  cotta  vases,  which  were  taken  from  the  neighbour- 
ing tombs.  These  vases  sometimes  contain  little  gilded  repre- 
sentations of  fruit  and  flowers,  which  our  author  very  strangely 
fancies  to  be '  the  supper  for  Hecate/  mentioned  in  many  ancient 
writers,  and  which  he  still  more  strangely  illustrates,  from  *  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian,'  where  Mercury  is  asked  by 
Charon  what  he  carries  in  the  satchel,  with  which  we  see  him  so 
often  represented,  and  he  answers,  *  Lupines,  so  please  you,  and  a 
supper  for  Hecate,*  Now,  first,  it  is  not  Mercury,  but  Menippus, 
of  whom  Charon  asks  the  question :  Mercury's  wallet,  theretbre, 
has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  affair.  Secondly,  Menippus  does  not 
say  *  a  supperybr  Hecate,*  but  *  Uecate^s  supper,'  rrig  'Exanjj  ri 
leiTvov.  Further,  we  know  from  the  *  Cataplus'  of  the  same  author 
that  '  Hecate's  supper'  was  not  what  was  buried  with  Menippus, 
but  the  dunghill  diet  which  he  had  eaten  just  before  his  death. 
And,  lastly,  there  is  no  mention  in  any  ancient  author  of  offerings  to 
Hecate  at  funerals,  (the  honeyed  cake  being  intended  for  Cerberus,) 
nor  that  she  received  any  sacrifices  except  the  broken  victuals 
which  were  exposed,  in  her  honour,  every  month,  where  tour  roads 
met.  Nor  were  the  relics  of  the  funeral  feast  buried  with  Ae  per- 
son, but  laid  on  the  top  of  his  tomb.  With  all  th^'se  inaccuracies, 
which,  in  Dr.  Clarke,  proceed  not  from  ignorance,  but  hurry  and 
love  of  paradox,  his  observations  on  the  votive  offerings  founchin 
tombs  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting,  and,  therefore,  die 
more  deserve  correction  in  points  where  his  mistakes  are  important. 

The  antiquities  of  Argos  are  uot  very  numerous.    The  most 
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curious,  perhaps,  is  the  oracular  shrine,  of  Avhich  the  secret  pas- 
sage is  now  laid  open,  terminating  behind  the  altar,  and  affording  an 
excellent  station  w  hence  a  priest  might,  unseen,  deliver  the  response 
of  his  Deity.  In  his  visit  to  Mycenae  Dr.  Clarke  takes  occasion  to 
expose  the  error  of  those  who  believe  all  buildings  of  brick  or 
terra  cotta  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  independence  of  Greece, 
and  he  gives  some  very  probable  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
singular  vault,  to  which  most  modem  travellers  have  given  the  name 
of  '  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,'  is,  in  fact,  the  same  edifice  which 
Sophocles  and  £uripides  have  described  as  the  tomb  of  Jgamem- 
non. 

The  poor  inhabitants  of  Nemea,  now  called  Colonna  from  the 
pillars  which  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  complained  bitterly  of  Turkish  oppression. 

*  The  owner  of  the  hut  told  us  that  each  male  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
tax  of  seventy  piastres;  that  for  himself,  having  three  sons,  they  de- 
manded of  him  an  annual  payment  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  piastres, 
besides  other  contributions;  that  he  toiled  incessantly  with  his  children 
to  gain  enough  to  satisfy  their  demands,  but  found  himself  unable,  after 
all  his  endeavours.  Having  said  this  the  poor  man  shed  tears;  asking 
us  if  the  time  would  ever  arrive, when  Greece  might  be  delivered  from 
the  Mahometan  tyranny  :  and  adding,  "  If  we  had  but  a  leader,  we 
should  flock  together  by  thousands,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  Turkish 
dominion."' — p.  7l6. 

Sicyon,  now  called  Basilico,  though  overlooked  by  Chandler, 
possesses  sobie  interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  and  the  beautiful 
plain  between  this  city  and  Corinth  still  retains  its  ancient  fertility. 

At  Corinth  little  is  to  be  seen  except  the  remains  of  a  temple 
which  former  travellers  have  variously  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Juno,  or  to  have  been  the  Sisyphaeum  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  but  which  Dr.  Clarke  apprehends  to  have  been  in  honour 
of  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus.  Its  style,  however,  which  is  a  very 
clumsy  Doric,  is  decisive  against  its  being  a  Roman  work,  since 
no  instance  can  be  found  so  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  which 
these  proportions  were  adopted  by  that  people,  and  we  still  con- 
ceive that  the  Bunaean  Juno  has  the  best  claim  to  the  edifice.  The 
acropolis  is  still  fortified,  and  might,  with  very  few  adscititious 
aids,  be  rendered  little  less  impregnable  than  Gibraltar.  The 
isthmus  Dr.  Clarke  supposes  to  have  been  originally  overflowed 
by  the  sea,  which  he  grounds  on  the  name  of  Pelops'  Island,  an- 
ciently given  to  the  Morea,  on  the  mythological  fable  which  as- 
signed the  isthmus  to  Neptune^  and,  as  he  tells  us,  on  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients  concerning  it.  We  fear  the  name  of  island  was 
too  vaguely  applied  in  old  times,  to  induce  us  to  lay  any  strength 
on  the  first  of  these  arguments.    The  second  may  have  originated 
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in  many  circumstances  besicies  thai  to  which  our  author  ascribes  it; 
and  that  the  ancients  had  any  such  opin'mn  respecting  the  isthmus 
we  have  not  been  able  to  iind^  though  we  have  found  that  Pausa* 
nias  says  the  direct  contrary.  Those,  indeed,  who  examine,  nc^ 
Dr.  Ckrke's  watch-paper  plan,  but  the  lai^er  map  of  Chandler, 
will  be  soon  convinced  that  this  rocky  neck  of  ground  haa  never, 
since  the  general  deluge,  been  subject  to  the  waves,  against  which 
Motuit  Oneius  must  always  have  been  a  very  sufficient  barrier. 
But,  though  Dr.  Clarke's  fondness  for  a  mythological  allegory  has, 
in  this  respect,  blinded  him  to  the  natural  objects  before  him, — ^be 
has  made  admirable  use  of  his  eyes  in  detecting  the  ruius  of  the 
Isthmian.town,  and  those  relics  of  the  ancient  stadium  of  which 
Chandler  had  rashly  denied  the  existence.  This  is,  indeed,  our 
author's  peculiar  praise,  and  it  is  no  small  one,  that  thoi^h  he 
sometimes  fancies  more  than  he  finds,  he  leaves  nothing  untbund 
for  want  of  acute  and  careful  investigation,  and  has  carried  with 
him  ever}'  where  an  eye  peculiarly  quick  in  detecting,  and  a  curio^ 
sity  unwearied  in  exploring  what  elder  travellers,  following  each 
other's  track,  have  passed  by  with  indifference  or  inattention. 

The  road  from  Corinth  to  Megara  has  still  the  same  bad  repu- 
tation as  in  the  time  of  the  robber  Sciron ;  so  much  so  that  our 
travellers  could  not  prevail  on  their  Tchochodar  to  accompany 
them,  as  he  preferred  the  dangers  of  the  sea  to  the  protection  of 
the  Albanian  peasantry  who  are  the  guides  over  these  mountains. 
Of  that  simple  and  hardy  race,  whose  appearance,  houses,  and 
manners  struck  Dr.  Clarke  as  they  did  Lord  Byron,  with  (heir  re- 
semblance to  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland,  our  author  is,  like 
Chandler,  high  in  his  praises.  They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
better  pleased  with  the  travellers  for  not  being  accompanied  by  a 
Turk,  and  the  journey  was  made  in  perfect  harmony,  along  a  nar- 
Bow  track  carried  over  precipices  still  crowned  with  those  pine 
woods  for  which  they  have  been  celebrated  ever  since  the  days  of 
Sinis. 

Megara  has  no  antiquities  worthy  notice,  but  a  few  hours  more 
conducted  our  travellers  to  Eleusis,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
greatest  exploit,  the  removal  of  his  celebrated  Ceres.  When  a 
man  has  laboured  with  so  much  diligence  and  such  exemplary  dis- 
interestedness to  enrich  the  public  collection  of  his  university  with 
the  most  remarkable  statue  in  the  world,  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
grateful task  to  attempt  to  derogate  from  the  value  of  his  offering, 
or  to  insist  on  the  doubts  which  may  still  be  reasonably  entertained 
whether  the  statue  of  Ceres  was  likely  to  be  placed  toitkout  the 
precincts  of  her  temple,  or  whether  a  mass  of  more  than  two  tons 
of  solid  marble  was  likely  to  have  been  removed  from  its  original 
shrine^  even  when  that  shrine  was  laid  in  ruins.    The  statue  in 
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question^  by  whatever  name  we  are  to  call  it,  is,  confessedly,  of 
aatiqaity  and  workmanakip  which  make  it  of  the  highest  intrinsic 
value ;  and  the  superstitions  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  who 
strenuously,  and,  till  Dr.  Clarke's  perseverance  surmounted  all 
obstacles,  successfully  resisted  its  removal  as  danserous  to  tke 
prosperity  of  their  harvests,  outweighs,  in  our  miac^  we  confess, 
the  presumption  that  it  is  any  other  than  the  Goddess  of  Plenty 
herself.  The  difiicuhies  to  be  encountered  in  removing  this  relic 
were  not  trivial.  The  fragment  was  first  placed  in  a  triangular 
frame  of  strong  pedes  connected  by  transverse  beams,  and  moved 
OD  rollers  by  a  long  grass  rope  which  was  lield  by  fourscore  pea- 
sairts.  Twenty  peasants  more  and  many  boys  were  busied  wi& 
levers  in  raising  the  machine  when  impeded  by  rocks  or  large  stones ; 
and  by  this  simple  contrivance  the  mass  was  removed  over  the 
brow  of  the  acropolis  of  Eleusis  to  the  sea.  This  was  not  done, 
however,  without  an  omen.  An  ox,  loosed  from  the  yoke,  came 
to  take,  as  it  were,  bis  last  leave  of  the  Patroness  of  Agriculture, 
and,  after  butting  the  marble  several  times  with  his  horns,  ran  off, 
bellowing,  towards  the  plain.  A  clamour  arose  among  the  female 
spectators,  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  traveller's  hopes;  the 
male  peasants,  less  vociferous  but  little  less  superstitious,  were 
each  afraid  to  be  the  first  to  violate  the  repose  of  their  goddess,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  the  parish  priest,  in  full  canonicals,  should 
strike  the  first  blow  in  loosening  the  statue  from  the  soil,  before 
any  hand  would  stir  against  the  Mighty  Mother.  The  example 
once  set,  and  by  a  person  of  his  sacred  character,  the  work  went 
on  briskly,  but  the  forebodings  of  the  populace  followed  the  vessel 
on  which  the  statue  was  embarked,  and  their  prophecies  were, 
whimsically  enough,  thoi^h  unfortunately,  accora|Hished,  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Princessa  merchantman,  off  Beachy  Head. 

Having  accomplished  this  great  object  and  fiiUy  satisfied  their 
dinosity  in  Adiens  and  its  neighbourhood,  our  travellers  departed 
for  Constantinople,  by  the  way  of  Boeotia  and  Macedonia.  The 
remainder  of  the  third  volume  is  occupied  by  some  interesting 
extracts  from  the  MS.  journal  of  the  lamented  Colonel  Squire, — 
by  a  catal(^ue  of  books  sold  by  Theodosius,  a  Greek  bookseller,  at 
Venice, — by  a  meteorological  journal,  and  by  '  a  dissertation  on 
Uie  discovery  made  by  Colonel  Capper  on  the  existence  of  ancient 
pagan  superstitions  in  Mount  libanus,  particularly  those  which  re- 
late to  the  worship  of  Venus.'  This  last  is,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  which  have  appeared  in 
the  literary  world.  The  discovery  made  by  Colonel  Capper  had 
been  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  previous  work,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  attracted  to  that  daborate  elucidation 
which  was  promised  in  the  Supjdement.    But  still  no  account  was 
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given  of  what  Colonel  Capper  had  seen,  or  what  he  had  heard,  no 
rites  were  described,  nor  was  any  thing  else  made  known  to  the 
reader  than  that  the  discovery  was  most  curious  and  interesting, 
and  that  it  related  to  the  goddess  Venus.  Now  conies  the  disser- 
tation, expressly  intended  to  make  all  matters  clear,  and  to  eluci- 
date what  Dr.  Clarke  calls  ^  a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  an- 
tient  mythology  of  Syria.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  18. 

Accordingly,  he  begins  by  telling  us  that '  the  superstition  dis- 
covered by  Colonel  Capper  can  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than 
the  expiring  embers  of  those  holocausts  which  once  blazed  in 
honour  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte.'^-p.  806,  This  we  knew  already^ 
since  he  had  repeatedly  said  that  Venus  was  the  goddess  honoured, 
and  since  Venus  and  Astarte  are  universally  believed  to  have  been 
the  same.  Next  he  goes  on  to  give  a  long  and  learned  account 
who  Venus  was;  by  what  names  she  was  distinguished — that  she 
wasAshteroth,  Astarte,  Baaltis,  Atergatis,  Juno,  Isis,  Hecate,  Pro- 
serpine, Ceres,  Diana,  Europa,  Venus  Urania,  Dercetis,  and  almost 
every  other  name  which,  in  the  language  o/our  boyhood,  *  foemineo 
generi  tribuuntur.'  But,  all  this  time,  not  a  word  of  Colonel 
Capper's  discovery.  Furthermore  he  informs  us  that  many  popu- 
lar pagan  superstitions  were  preserved  in  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  which  he  illustrates  at  full  length  by 
the  KtJpis  l\^(T0Vy — the  crux  ansata, — the  annual  lamentations  for 
Adonis, — the  controversy  betw^een  Albericus  and  Abelard, — St. 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens, — the  manner  in  which  the  Pagan  Sax- 
on^ and  Christian  Greeks  observed  the  Festival  of  Easter; — but  of 
Colonel  Capper  we  hear  as  yet  nothing. — Finally,  he  winds  up  his 
argument  with  the  celebrated  aphorism  of  Middleton,  which  speaks 
of  Popery  as  Heathenism  scarcely  disguised, — and  this  is  all ! — 
Colonel  Capper's  Syrian  Astarte  is  buried  under  this  vast  heap  of 
erudition.  We  rise  without  the  least  possibility  of  discovering  the 
drift  of  Dr.  Clarke's  discourse  on  the  fact  which  he  was  desirous 
of  proving ;  but  satisfied  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  infinite  learn- 
ing, and  that  Colonel  Capper  has  seen  something  or  other  among 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  rather  than  which  there  is  nothing,  in 
rerum  natura,  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  will  not  give  us  satisfactory  in- 
formation. This  is  the  proper  place  to  mention,  that,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  volume,  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Patmos  library,  pro- 
cured by  Lord  Sligo ;  to  which  are  prefixed  some  very  learned  and 
valuable  remarks  by  Mr.  Walpole  on  the  Grecian  libraries  in  ge- 
neral. 

Dr.  Clarke's  Fourth  volume  opens  with  his  second  departure  from 
Athens.  Of  Marathon,  over  which  renowned  field  his  journey 
lay,  he  has  given  a  plan  and  two  beautiful  views  from  the  pehcil  of 
Lusieri. — A  vast  tumulus  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain,  w  hich  has 
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been  generally  called  the  tomb  of  the  Persians^  our  author,  with 
more  apparent  reasons,  supposes  to  contain  the'  ashes  of  their  con^ 
querors,  and  two  small  marble  basements  in  its  vicinity,  he  regards 
as  the  sepulchres  of  the  Plataeans  and  of  Mihiades.  A  multitude 
of  arrow-heads  made  of  flint,  which  are  still  turned  up  by  the  spade 
and  plough,  shew  how  the  Persians  were  armed,  and  the  name  of 
the  village  (Sepheri,  not  Sefairy  as  Dr.  Clarke  writes  it)  means,  in 
modern  Greek,  '  the  War,*  or,  *  the  Battle.'  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  (what  was  a  singular  sight  for  Englishmen  on  the  second  of 
December)  was  covered  with  a  beautiful  species  of  crocus. 

Thebes,  like  all  the  other  principal  cities  of  Greece,  is  placed 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  almost  circular  plain,  like  an  enormous 
crater,  surrounded  by  steep  and  lofty  hills. — Notwithstanding  all 
its  misfortunes,  it  yet  retains,  in  the  vestiges  of  its  gates  and  its  pro- 
digious rampart,  many  proofs  of  ancient  grandeur. — Its  inhabitants 
amount  to  three  hundred  families  within  the  walls,  besides  very 
extensive  suburbs. — The  women,  whom  Du  Loir  praises  for  their 
beauty,  are  secluded  with  greater  care  than  those  of  any  other 
Grecian  city, — an  oriental  peculiarity  which  distinguished  them  in 
ancient  times,  and  which  they  appear  to  have  derived  (at  least  no 
©ther  reason  can  be  given  for  the  fact)  from  the  original  Phoenician 
settlers  under  Cadmus. — In  one  of  the  churches  dedicated  to  St. 
Luke,  is  a  tomb  with  a  long  Plutonic  inscription,  and  in  that  of  St. 
Demetrius  are  some  Corinthian  pillars,  in  a  style  more  simple  and 
majestic  than  any  other  known  specimen.  We  regret  that  Dr. 
Clarke  has  not  drawn  them,  but  respect  his  motive  for  omitting 
them,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  unwillingness  to  interfere 
with  the  labours  of  his  friends  Fauvel  and  Lusieri. 

The  agricultural  population  of  this  district  consists  entirely  of 
Albanians,  of  whose  honesty,  hospitality  and  cleanliness  Dr.  Clarke 
renews  his  commendations.  Those  of  the  village  of  Platana  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  great  battle  which  had  been  fought  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  Dr.  Clarke  was  guided  by  their  information  to 
the  remains  of  Plataea,  which  had  escaped  all  previous  travellers. 
Having  ascertained  the  position  both  of  this  place  and  of  Leuctra, 
now  pronounced  Leftra,  they  ascended  mount  Helicon  by  a  very 
ancient  paved  road  which  conducted  them  to  die  convent  of  St. 
Nicholas,  where  a  beautiful  source  of  excellent  water  struck  their 
attention,  in  a  spot  exactly  corresponding  to  the  site  which  Pausa- 
nias  ascribes  to  Aganippe  and  the  grove  of  the  Muses.  Hence 
they  descended  to  Lebadea  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  Signor  Logotheti  the  archon, — of  whose  dinner  parties,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Clarke  has  given  a  portrait  in  the  same  encaustic  paint- 
ing with  that  which  he  employed  ia  describing  the  banquets  of 
Mosco. 
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'  Fowls  boiled  to  rags,  but  still  totigh  and  stringy,  atid  killed  atAj  an 
hour  before  tbey  are  dressed,  constitute  «  principal  dish,  all  heaped 
together  uf)on  a  large  copper  or  pewter  salver,  placed  upon  a  low  stools 
round  which  the  guests  sit  upon  cushions ;  the  place  of  honour  being 
XM)  that  side  where  the  long  couch  of  the  divdn  extends  along  the 
white-washed  wall.  A  long  and  coarse  towel,  very  ill  washed,  about 
twelve  inches  wide,  is  spread  around  the  table,  in  one  entire  piece^ 
over  the  knees  of  the  party  seated.  Wine  is  only  placed  before 
strangers ;  the  rest  of  the  company  receiving  only  a  glass  each  of  very 
bad  wine  with  the  dessert.  Brandy  is  handed  about  before  sitting 
down  to  table.  All  persons  who  partake  of  the  meal,  wash  their  hands 
in  the  room,  both  before  and  after  eating.  A  girl,  with  naked  and 
dtrty  feet,  enters  the  apartment,  throwing  to  every  one  a  napkin  : 
she  is  followed  by  a  second  damsel,  who  goes  to  every  guest,  and,  kneel* 
ing  before  him  upon  one  knee,  presents  a  pewter  water  pot  and  a  pewter 
basin,  covered  by  a  grill,  upon  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  piece  of 
soap.  An  exhibition  rather  of  a  disgusting  naturae,  however  cleanly, 
then  takes  place ;  for  having  made  a  lather  with  the  soap,  they  fill 
their  mouths  with  this,  and  squirt  it,  mixed  with  saliva,  into  the  basin. 
The  ladies  of  the  family  also  do  the  same ;  lathering  their  lips  and 
teeth  ;  and  displaying  their  arms,  during  the  operation  of  the  Washing, 
with  studied  attitudes,  and  a  great  deal  of  afiectation ;  as  if  taught  to 
consider  the  moments  of  ablution  as  a  time  when  they  may  appear  to 
great  advantage.  Then  the  master  of  the  house  takes  his  seat,  his  wife 
sitting  by  his  side,  at  the  circular  tray ;  and  stripping  his  arms  quite 
bare,  by  turning  back  the  sleeves  of  his  tunic  towards  his  shoulders,  he 
serves  out  the  soup  and  the  meat.  Only  one  dish  is  placed  upon  the 
table  at  the  same  time.  If  it  contain  butcher's  meat  or  poultry,  he 
tears  it  into  pieces  with  his  fingers.  During  meals,  the  meat  is  always 
torn  with  the  fingers.  Knives  and  spoons  are  little  used,  and  they  are 
never  changed.  When  meat  or  fish  is  brought  in,  the  host  squeezes  a 
lemon  over  the  dish.  The  room  all  this  while  is  filled  with  girls  be- 
longing to  the  house,  and  other  menial  attendants,  all  appearing  with 
naked  feet ;  also  with  a  mixed  company  of  priests,  physicians,  and 
strangers,  visiting  the  family.  All  these  are  admitted  upon  the  raised 
part  of  the  floor,  or  dxcdn :  below  are  collected  meaner  dependants, 
peasants,  old  women,  and  slaves,  who  are  allowed  to  sit  there  upon  the 
floor,  and  to  converse  together.' — pp.  1 19»  120. 

Dinner  ended,  the  Bard  or  ^l^oc^mlog  is  always  introduced  who,  widi 
bis  lyre  resting  on  one  knee,  and  his  face  lifted  towards  the  ceilti^, 
warbles  such  syllables  of  dolour  as  Dr.  Clarke  compares  rather  *  to 
die  howling  of  dogs  in  the  night  than  any  sound  which  might  be 
called  musical/ — and  yet  he  supposes^  we  apprehend  with  const* 
derable  reasoh,  that  these  entertainments,  in  many  respects,  re- 
semble those  of  which  we  read  with  so  much  delight  in  ^  writer* 
of  classical  antiquity. 

The  cave  of  Trophonins  is  distinctly  and  miquestionably  pointed 
#ut  by  the  cavities  grooved  in  the  rock  for  the  reception  of  votive 
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offerings.  The  adytum  itself^  howeTer,  is  choked  with  nibbirii 
which  our  travellers  were  unable  to  remove  without  assistance,  and 
in  reoKiviog  which  the  country- people  were,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  strangely  disinclined  to  labour. 

That  the  ancient  superstitions  of  Greece  are  by  no  means  for- 
gotten they  had  many  proofs.  A  Greek,  of  some  education,  secre- 
tary to  tiie  archon,  when  speaking  of  the  snowy  ridge  of  Parnassus 
to  which  the  eyes  of  the  two  Englishmen  were  continually  attracted, 
observed  in  Italian  : — ^  It  is  there  that  the.  old  gods  (antichi  dei) 
have  resided  ever  since  they  were  driven  from  the  plaitis.'  He 
spoke  gravely,  and,  observing  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of  hm 
hearers,  add^  by  M^ay  of  reproof, — ^  they  did  strange  things  in 
this  country ; — those  old  gods  are  not  fit  subjects  for  lai^ter.* 
Of  Parnassus  Dr.  Clarke's  description  is,  in  spirit  and  beauty  only 
inferior  to  the  apostrophe  of  Childe  Harold  to  the  same  venerable 
mountain,  of  which  a  striking  engraving  is  given  from  a  sketch 
taken  on  the  road  from  Livadia  to  Castri.  "^This  last-named  town 
is  well  known  to  occupy  the  site  of  ancient  Delphi.  Of  the  Cas« 
talian  spring  and  the  neighbouring  ruins  a  satisfactory  account  is 
given,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  though  Dr.  Clarke  was  himself 
prevented  from  visiting  the  Coryciaa  cave,  they  were  his  sugges* 
tions,  in  the  Treatise  on  Alexander's  Tomb,  which  have  enabled 
other  travellers  to  explore  it.  The  Muses  are  still  idive  in  Uie  tra- 
ditions of  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  remarkieible  tl^at,  both  at 
Citftri  and  Arracovia,  the  peasants  resisted  as  a  heresy  the  notion 
that  these  Ladies  were  nine  in  number,  and  adhered  to  the  more 
ancient  doctrine  that  they  were  three  or,  at  most,  hnt  Jive. — Castri 
has  been  miserably  oppressed  by  Ali  Pasha,  but  some  parts  of  this 
mountainous  range  are  extremely  fertile  and  cultivated  with  suffi- 
cient industry.  AH  the  villagers  complain  of  oppression,  and  our 
author  (though  with  a  salvo  for  his  old  friends  the  Russians)  appre^ 
hends  that  almost  any  possible  change  of  government  would  be  a 
blessing  to  this  fine  but  unhappy  country.  Parnassus,  of  which  he 
scaled  the  summit,  he  regards  as  one  of  die  highest  mountains  of 
Europe. — He  had,  however,  no  barometer  »or  any  means  of 
measurement  but  his  own  sensations  and  a  comparison  with  other 
heights ; — and,  when  we  attend  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  depth  df 
winter  as  they  now  were,  the  snow  was  only  '  in  patches,'  whil» 
the  ice  extended  but  a  small  way  down  its  sides, — ^we  suspect  that 
the  elevation  cannot  have  been  so  great  as  be  supposes.  The 
higher  r^ions  of  the  mountain  are,  however,  extremely  Ueak  and 
bare  of  herbage,  except  some  alpine  plants  which  nature  has  se- 
cured by  woolly  leaves  i^inst  the  bitterness  of  the  climate. — On 
th^r  descent  from  Parnassus,  our  travellers  were  entertained  by 
the  poor  and  ignorant  monks  of  a  convent  dedio^ed  to  the  Viiigin^ 
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whose  church  was  without  books  of  any  kind,  even  a  copy  of  a 
single  Gospel,  and  whose  divine  service  seenied  chiefly  distinguished 
from  Paganism  by  a  few  hymns  to  the  Panagia.  Thence  they 
journeyed  to  Vejitza,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  w  hich  place  are  some 
extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tithorea  an^  some  more  trifling  re- 
nmins  which  the  Greeks  call  Thivi,  or  *  Thebes/  but  of  which 
the  original  name  is  not  very  easy  to  be  determined. — ^1  he  people  of 
Velitza  were  glad  to  see  our  traveller*  because  their  coming  wat 
attended  with  an  acceptable  fall  of  rain. — We  d6ubt,  however,  if 
they  were  really  simple  enough  to  ascribe  any  magical  sympathy  to 
these  events, — ^and  apprehended  that  no  more  was  meant  by  the 
expressions  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  alludes  than  is  meant  by  what  is, 
in  £ngland,  no  unusual  rustic  compliment, — ^  You  have  brought 
good  weather  with  you.' — Whether  this  compliment  was  originally 
founded  in  superstition  we  cannot  say. — A  similar  idea  has  been 
carried  to  its  utmost  height  by  the  people  of  Stt  Kilda,  who  assert 
that  the  ai;rival  of  a  vessel  at  their  island  gives  a  feverish  cold  to  , 
all  its  inhabitants. 

From  Tithorea  they  passed  along  an  ancient  military  way,  and 
over  a  handsome  modern  bridge  of  Ave  arches  across  the  Cephisus, 
before  they  ascended  the  chain  of  OBta,  whence  they  enjoyed  a  glo- 
rious prospect  of  the  gulf  of  Malea,  and  where  the  character  of 
the  whole  scene  forcibly  reminded  them  of  the  Trachiniae  of  Sopho- 
cles,— who  has  adhered,  in  his  description,  with  admirable  truth,  to 
the  minutest  circumstances  of  nature. — On  leaving  the  mountain^ 
they  advanced  to  wards  Thermopylae,  still  traversing  the  Roman  mi- 
litary road,  and  in  the  very  gorge  of  the  pass,  discovered  an  ancient 
tomb,  which  they  apprehended,  with  sufficient  reason,  to  be  that  of 
the  three  hundred  Spartans.  -  . 

Dr.  Clarke's  details  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  defile,  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  traces  the  movements  of  both  Greeks  and 
Persians,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  but  we  have  little  space  to 
spare  for  them.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  pass  is  still  occupied 
by  a  barrier  and  a  Turkish  guard ;  and  as  the  country  has  never 
been  drained  or  improved,  the  whole  scenery  is  pretty  much  as 
Xerxes  must  have  seen  it  when  his  advanced  guard  found  the 
I^acedemonians  combing  their  long  hair  and  amusing  themselves 
with  gymnastic  exercises.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot  springs 
from  which  the  defile  is  named,  a  gaseous  fluid  bubbles  up  through 
many  fissures  in  the  soil,  which  may,  perhaps^  as  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
serves, have  given  Sophocles  the  hint  of  those  i^ofiSoihig  of  pot, 
which  boiled  up  from  the  earth  where  Hercules  cast  the  fragments 
of  his  envenomed  garment. — *  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  gives  a 
new  interest  to  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  Grecian  drama, 
to  be  iuformed  that  the  poet^  iu  his  descriptions,  did  not  merely 
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<Mineate  an  ideal  picture,  but  that  he  adapted  the  mythological  tales 
of  his  country  to  the  actual  features  of  its  geography,  and  its  exist- 
ing characteristic  phenomena !' 

*  We  looked  back  (he  continues,  in  taking  leave  of  this  remark- 
able spot)  towards  the  whole  of  the  passage  with  regret;  marvel- 
ling, at  the  same  time,  that  we  should  quit  with  reluctance  a  place, 
which,  without  the  interest  thrown  over  it  by  ancient  history,  would  be 
Cne  of  the  most  disagreeable  upon  earth.  Unwholesome  air,  mephitic 
exhalations  bursting  through  the  rifted  and  rotten  surface  of  a  corrupted 
soil,  as  if  all  the  land  around  were  diseased  ;  a  filthy  and  fetid  quag- 
mire ;  "  a  heaven  fat  with  fogs ;"  stagnant  but  reeking  pools ;  hot  and 
sulphureous  springs ;  in  $hort,  such  a  scene  of  morbid  nature,  as  sug* 
gested  to  the  fertile  imagination  of  ancient  poets  their  ideas  of  a  land 
poisoned  by  the  "  blood  of' Nessus,"  and  that  calls  to  mind  their  descrip- 
tions of  Tartarus;  can  only  become  delightful  from  the  most  powerful 
circumstances  of  association  that  ever  were  produced  by  causes  diame- 
trically opposite; — an  association  combining,  in  the  mere  mention  of 
the  place,  alt  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  honourable;  all  that  has 
been  embalmed  as  most  dear  in  the  minds  of  a  grateful  posterity/ — 
p.  251. 

The  last  town  m  Trachinia  is  Zeitun,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  ancient  Lamia, — and  the  first  in  Thessaly  is  Pharsalus  now 
Pharsa.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  illustration  of  the  idea  that  different  regions 
produce  different  physical  effects  on  the  minds  of  their  inhabitants^ 
instances  Thessaly  and  Yorkshire,  as  both  proverbially  remarkable 
for  the  shrewdness  rather  than  the  honesty  of  their  people. — We 
are  not  particularly  called  on  to  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  either 
of  these  extensive  regions, — but  we  believe  that  the  ill-reputatioa 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  has  proceeded  rather  from  the  trade 
for  which  they  were  famous,  than  from  any  peculiarities  in  their 
scenery.  We  know  nothing  in  the  air  either  of  the  East  Riding,  oi; 
of  Larissa,  which  can  dispose  a  man  to  those  qualities  which  are 
imputed  to  their  occupants  ;  but  both  have  furnished  .a  considera* 
ble  number  of  horsedealers,  a  race  whose  acuteness  is  often  called 
into  play,  and  who  have  at  least  as  many  temptations  to  fraud  as 
other  traders.-^The  plain  of  Pharsalia  is  flat  and  open,  only  differ^ 
ing  from  those  of  Cambridgeshire  in  the  circumstance  that  eagles 
and  vultures  hold  the  place  of  Royston  crows.  It  abounds  iti 
tumuli, — and  our  travellers  saw  a  Turkish  sportsman  with  som^ 
beautiful  greyhounds.  At  Larissa,  a  large  and  wealthy  but  intole- 
rant and  inhospitable  town,  they  remained  two  days^  and  thence 
set  out  for  Tempe,  now  pronounced  Tembi.  The  situation  of  this 
celebrated  vale  h&d  been  strangely  mistaken  by  the  greater  number 
of  modern  travellers ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  only  good  direc- 
tions for  finding  it  had  been  given  by  a  person  who  was  never  in 
Oreece, — 'Arthur  Browne,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dubliuj  and 
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author  of  Miscellaneous  Sketches^  or  Hints  for  Essays.  Loodon. 
J  79^  He  was  the  first  to  detect  the  inconsistencies  of  Pococke  and 
Busching  and  to  send  future  travellers  to  look  for  Tempe  in  its 
real  situation,  the  defiles  between  Ossa  and  Olympus.  On  that  situ 
ation  no  doubt  can  now  remain,  since  Dr.  Clarke  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  an  inscription  purporting;  that  the  pass  of  Tempe 
bad  been  fortified  by  Cassius  Louginus,  w^ose  name  as  well  as  his 
mission  into  Thessaly,  Mr.  Walpole,  with  almost  equal  felicity, 
has  detected  in  the  Third  Book  of  Caesar's  History  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  woods,  which  once  appear  to  have  adorned  tbi»  cele^ 
|»rated  region,  have  been  much  diminished  in  the  service  of  the 
neighbouring  cotton  works, — but  the  mountains  on  each  side  are 
truly  sublime,  and  an  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  vale,  by  com* 
paring  it  to  Killiecrankie  in  Scotland,  or  Dovedale  in  Derbyshire, 
on  a  larger  scale  of  rock  and  wildness.  In  the  centre  of  this 
romantic  seclusion  stands  Ampelakia,  a  town  of  four  hundred 
houses,  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  many  Germans,  who  have  estab* 
lished  very  considerable  manufactories  for  spinning  and  dying  cot- 
ton, and  whose  red  twist,  though  undersold  by  our  superior  ma^ 
chinery,  is  preferred  all  over  the  continent  to  Uiat  which  England ' 
furnishes,  on  account  of  its  superior  durability  and  beauty.  Cara- 
vans laden  with  this  thread  pass  continually  northwards,  and  its  sale 
extends  as  far  as  Hamburgh.  No  Turks  are  found  in  Ampelakia, 
and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  industry  of  the  inhabit 
tants,  give  to  this  tiny  Manchester  an  air  of  comfort  and  freedom 
which  few  other  Grecian  towns  enjoy* 

Our  travellers  had  no  time  tp  search  after  Pella  and  iEgas.  The 
former  pi  ace  is,  however,  so  accurately  marked  out  by  the  descriptions 
of  livy,that  the  first  traveller  who  has  leisure  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
land country  can  hardly  fail  of  discovering  it.  The  second,  now  called 
Vodina,  has  since  been  visited  by  Mr.  Fiott,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  and  explore  the 
tombs  where  the  Macedonian  kings  are  laid  with  their  dresses  and 
orjiaments,  and  bad  good  feeling  enough  (very  different  from  the 
generality  of  travellers)  to  respect  the  repose  of  the  dead,  and  l^ve 
their  remains  and  treasures  unviolated.  This  part  of  Macedonia  is 
a  flat  and  marshy  plain,  but  the  mountains  which  border  it  are  of 
very  striking  forms  and  dimensions ;  and  Olympus,  though  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Thessalonica,  is  of  so 
great  magnitude  in  itself  as  to  aj^ar  almost  close  to  those  wh» 
^.ook  on  it  from  that  city. 

.  The  plague  was  raging  ia  Thessalonica  when  our  travellers  eo* 
tered  it.  They  were,  however,  most  hospitably  received  in  the 
houses  of  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Chamaud^  and  of  Mr*  Abbot, 
the  senior  English  m^cbant  in  the  Levaati — and,  ia  the  enjoy- 
ment 
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isent  of  a  well^educatecl  male  and  female  societt,  they  were  easily 
kiduced  to  prolong  tbeir  stay,  in  defiance  of  all  real  or  imaginary 
risk  of  infection.  They  even  ventured  to  explore  the  most  in« 
fected  district  of  the  city,  in  order  to  see  the  celebrated  Propy- 
Iffium  of  which  Stuart  has  given  a  detailed  account, — and  by  ob- 
serving the  simple  precaution  of  touching  no  one  in  the  street, 
escaped  without  mischief.  The  statues  on  this  building  ai  e  as 
laige  as  life,  and  some  of  them  of  exquisite  proportions,  though 
the  pillars  which  support  them  are  in  a  very  inferior  taste.  With 
rare  good  fortune,  they  have  been  respected  both  by  Turks  and 
Grreeks,  and  under  the  name  of '  Incantadas,'  or  enchanted  figures^ 
are  regarded  as  a  species  of  talisman  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  depends.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  French 
and  English,  to  get  them  removed,  but  the  Pasha  has  remained 
firm,  and  they  are  likely  to  retain  their  present  exalted  stations. 
There  are  many  other  equally  interesting  though  not  equally  cele^ 
brated  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  city,  which  is,  on  several  ac^^- 
counts,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Eu- 
rope. The  ancient  walls  are  yet  entire,  or  nearly  so ;  they  have 
been  obviously  built  at  different  times, — the  lower  parts,  which  are 
in  that  style  of  architecture  usually  called  Cyclopean,  being  sur^ 
mounted  by  an  upper  structure  of  brick-work  intermixed  widi 
many  loarbk  fragments  of  broken  columns,  inscriptions,  and 
friezes.  Tbeir  circuit  b  about  six  miles,  but  within  this  are  many 
void  spaces.  The  appearance  of  the  town,  rising  like  an  ampjii* 
theatre  from  its  harbour,  is  very  striking;  but  like  ail  other  Grecian 
cities,  its  interior  by  no  means  corresponds  to  this  external  magni- 
ficence. All  kinds  of  provisions  are  abundant,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood swarms  with  hares,  which  the  modem  Macedonians  esteeni 
(as  the  ancient  did  before  them)  an  unclean  and  impious  diet. 
The  population  of  Thessalonica  is  vaguely  computed  at  ,about 
60,000  souls,  of  whom  30,000  are  Turks,  16,(XX)  Greeks,  12,000 
Jews  and  gipsies,  and  about  £000  negro  slaves.  The  popu- 
lation of  aU  Greece,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  estimated  by  Beau- 
jour,  from  whom  Dr.  Clarke  professes  to  take  his  statement,  at 
^,9^^000, — but  all  such  calculations  are  matters  of  mere  con* 
jecture,  and  to  be  received  accordingly ;  though  they  may  be  use^w 
ful  as  comparative  estimates  of  different  regions  similarly  situated. 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  always  appears  to  take  a  strong  and  pleasing  in- 
terest in  every  thing  which  relates  to  Christian  antiquities,  does  not 
leave  Thessalonica  without  some  natural  reflexions  on  a  city  which 
was  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  most  active  labours,  and  of  which  the 
numerous  Jewish  populadon  still,  probably,  presents  a  picture  not 
very  different  from  that  which  it  offered  to  the  Apostle  on  his  first 
visit  to  tbe.place.    A  church  is  shewn  which  the. Greeks  regard  as 
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buih  on  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  preached ;  but, 
as  our  author  with  good  reason  remarks,  the  scene  of  his  labour^^ 
was  among  the  Jews,  and  the  known  attachment  of  that  people  to^ 
their  ancient  places  of  worship,  would  point  out  the  oldest  syna- 
gogues in  that  city  as  the  most  probable  theatres  of  bis  oratory. 

The  distances  are  marked  along  the  whole  road  from  Salomka^ 
to  Constantinople  by  small  tumuli,  placed  in  pairs,  opposite  to* 
each  other;  each  pair  distant  from  the  next  £000  paces,  which  are 
not,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Clarke  supposes,  equal  to  two  Roman  miles, 
but  which,  allowing  twenty^eight  inches  to  each  pace,  come  very 
near  the  ordinary  Roman  mile  of  IfilO  yards,  and  may  therefore 
•lifficientiy  decide  by  what  hands  the  road  was  made,  inasmuch  a» 
there  is  no  other  known  division  of  distance  with  which  they  appear 
to  tally.  This  part  of  Macedonia  is  low  and  marshy,  but  well 
cultivated,  and  our  travellers  noticed  a  fine  breed  of  sheep  re- 
sembling those  on  the  Sussex  downs.  In  their  second  day's  jour- 
ney they  passed  some  extraordinary  rocks,  which,  like  the  Castle 
of  St.  John,  present  at  a  distance  so  perfectly  the  appearance  of 
fuins,  that  a  near  approach  was  necessary  to  undeceive  the  eye; 
«nd  two  lai^e  lakes,  which  now  bear  the  names  of  St.  Basil  and 
Beshak.  Of  the  first,  neither  Dr.  Ckrke  nor  Mr.  Walpole  is  able 
to  give  the  ancient  name;  the  second.  Dr.  Clarke  has  shewn  to  be 
Bolbe,  which  D'Anville  has  placed  considerably  too  far  from  Thea* 
salonica,  and  on  whose  banks  we  are  to  look  for  the  valley  of  Are^ 
thusa,  and  Bromiscus — near  which  latter  town  Euripides  died 
either  of  old  age,  as  the  epigram  of  Dionysius  imports^  or,  {^ccord* 
ing  to  the  common  tradition,  of  the  bite  of  dogs.  Our  travellers 
did  not  visit  Mount  Athos,  which  circumstance,  however,  has  not 
preserved  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  its  monasteries  frotn  Dr. 
Clarke's  usual  severity  when  speaking  of  Greek  monks  and  Greek 
superstition.  Their  revenues,  he,  from  mere  coujecture,  states  at 
above  a  million  of  dollars  annually;  and,  without  having  conversed 
with  a  single  ecclesiastic  of  their  body,  be  takes  it  for  granted  that 
they  are  all  ^  as  ignorant  and  avaricious  as  their  brethren  in  other 
parts  of  Greece.'  From  the  charge  of  ignorance  we  certainly  cannot 
defend  them;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  if  they 'were  suspected  of 
enjoying  a  revenue  any  thing  like  that  which  be  has  ascribed  to 
them,  the  Turkish  government,  which  is  always  on  the  watch  for 
opportunities  of  increasing  its  avanias,  and  which  has  far  better 
means  of  information  on  the  subject  than  Dr.  Clarke  could 
possibly  enjoy,  would  never  be  content  with  so  paltry  a  tax  as 
that  which  these  monks  now  pay  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
fact  that  many  of  their  religious  utensils  and  pictures  are  orna- 
mented with  gold,  silver,  and  pearlsy  is  a  very  equivocal  sign  of  a 
great  income.    These  are  their  tooU  of  trade^ — the  raree-show^ 
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^bich  they  live  by  exhibiting; — ^they  are  in  many  instances  the 
relics  of  better  times,  and  it  is  as  inconsequent  to  argue  from  them 
to  the  personal  wealth  and  luxury  of  their  possessors^  as  to  con- 
clude that  a  silversmith  or  jeweller  is  luxurious  because  his  win- 
dows are  stored  with  fine  things.  But  it  is  also  cek*tain  that  what- 
ever the  monks  receive,  beyond  the  sum  necessar}*  for  their  bare 
subsistence,  is  laid  out  in  trinkets  of  this  kind.  They  are  known 
to  live  themselves  on  coarse  fare,  on  bread  and  olives,  in  sack-cloth 
and  dirt,  so  that  it  is  not  very  surprizing  that  they  should  be  able 
to  keep  up  and  increase  the  ornaments  of  their  churches  and  altars. 
But,  if  5  or  600,000  dollars  had  been  annually  appropriated  to  this 
end,  their  churches  might  have  been  long  since  paved  with  silver, 
they  might  have  carved  Mount  Athos  itself  into  an  image  of  the 
Panagia ;  except,  indeed,  that  before  any  such  accumulation  of 
treasures  could  have  been  accomplished,  they  would  have  infallibly 
i'eceived  a  visit  from  the  Capudan  Pasha  as  governor  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, or  from  his  excellency  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs, 
who  is  the  first  commissioner  of  the  Sublime  Porte  for  the  religious 
admmistration  of  the  empire,  ^fhe  truth  is,  that  the  time  when 
Rycaut  wrote  (from  whose  work  all  these  tales  of  Grecian  wealth 
are  taken)  was  not  a  time  of  accurate  inquiry,,  or  when  travellers 
were  at  all  accustomed  to  examine  into  the  probability  of  the  facts 
related  to  them.  But  an  assertion  which  in  Rycaut  bears  no  great 
weight,  becomes  important  when  advanced  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  taken  the  more  pains  to  show  on  how  slender  a 
foundation  if  reposes. 

The  ruins  of  Amphipolis  are  still  considerable,  but  belong  to 
the  Romans  rather  than  the  ancient  Greeks.  As  our  travellers 
approached  the  borders  of  Thrace  the  population  became  chiefly 
Turkish ;  and  the  difference  was  marked  by  the  number  of  foun- 
tains by  the  way  side,  the  tall  minarets  rising  amid  groves  of  cypress 
9nd  poplar,  and  the  distances  of  the  villages  from  the  main  road, 
in  order  to  escape  the  desolating  track  of  their  own  armies.  They 
met  two  parties  of  well-dressed  women  on  horseback,  riding  astride 
^ith  their  veils  on,  and  each  guided  by  a  pedestrian  attendant.  As 
soon  as  they  perceived  the  foreigners,  they  caused  their  horses  to 
be  led  out  of  the  road  and  to  be  placed  so  that  their  backs  were 
towards  the  passengers,  lest  their  eyes,  which  only  were  visible 
through  their  thick  veils,  should  be  profaned  by  the  gaze  of  an  in- 
fidel •  The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  prevented  their  visiting 
Philippi,  but  they  detected  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Neapolis  in 
the  town  and  port  of  Cavallo.  At  Yeniga  they  found  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  full  riot  of  a  Turkish  carnival,  firing  their  muskets  and 
(Hstols  in  the  streets  to  celebrate  the  eve  of  their  great  fast  of  Ra- 
madan. At  such  periods  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a  Christian  to 
fall  in  their  way ;  but  here^  as  in  all  other  countries  where  similar 
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imtitutioim  prevail,  the  fast  itself  is  broken  by  almost  dl  who  cw 
do  it  without  detection.  The  ruined  city  of  Bistonia,  situated  near 
a  large  salt  water  lake^  attracted  a  share  of  their  passing  attention-, 
but  the  antiquities  of  Thrace,  both  in  number  and  interest,  fell 
grievously  short  of  those  which  surround  a  traveller  in  Greece  and 
Macedonia.     At  a  village  called  Shaft-cheyr  they  were  very  unr 

})]easantly  situated  from  the  ill-humour  of  the  guides,  but  were  re* 
ieved  from  their  embarrassments  by  a  hospitable  and  kind-hearted 
old  Turk,  who,  though  not  rich,  would  accept  no  payment  for  their 
lodging  and  supper,  though  he  was  so  sensible  to  the  supposed 
pollution  which  his  house  contracted  by  the  entertainment  of 
Franks  during  the  fast,  that,  as  they  accidentally  discovered  after 
their  departure,  he  broke  all  the  earthen  vessels  in  which  he  had 
brought  water  for  them,  and  fumigated  the  apartment  in  which  they 
had  slept.  At  Fairy,  a  large  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  Serrium,  they  wiere  exposed  to  more  serious  danger.  Tho 
town  had  been  attacked  by  a  party  of  insurgents  from  the  country 
a  few  days  before  their  arrival.  It  was  now  a  heap  of  smoking 
ruins,  and  under  the  misrule  of  a  race  of  fiercer  ruffians  than  any  . 
whom  they  had  seen  since  their  visit  to  the  Circassians  of  Caucasus. 
They  passed  the  night  in  a  wretched  coffee-house,  or  rather  tem*« 
porary  shed  constructed  to  answer  tlie  purpose  of  a  cofee-house, 
subject  to  the  insults  and  menaces  of  these  wretches,  whose  object 
it  was  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  and  whose  violence  would  only  have 
been  still  further  incensed  by  the  production  of  the  Sultan's  firmam 
The  morning  freed  them  from  their  embarrassments  and  they  passed 
the  Hebrus,  now  called  Maritza,  which  flows  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour's  journey  from  Fairy ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  at  the 
pains  of  collecting  niany  curious  particnlars  respecting  its  streama 
from  ancient  history  and  fable.  There  is  a  passage  in  Plutarch'^ 
book  on  Rivers,  which  appears  to  Dr.  Clarke  a  sufficient  reason  for 
concluding  that  tQhacco  grew  here  many  ages  before  the  discovery 
ef  America,  and  that  its  fumes  were  then  used,  as  now,  for  their 
intoxicating  qualities.  Plutarch  certainly  does  inform  us  in  the 
passage  alluded  to,  that  the  Thracians  were  accustomed  to  bum  a 
certain  herb  after  dinner  in  order  to  set  themselves  asleep  by  its 
fumes. — De  Fluv.  Op.  T.  x.  p.  7 IB.  Ed.  Reiske.  But  there  arc 
so  many  plants  which  produce,  an  intoxicating  effect  that  we  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  ventured,  from  this  statement,  to  assert,  so 
confidently  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  done,  that  thi»  can  be  nothing  but 
^  an  allusion  to  tobacco  and  to  the  pnutice  of  smoking'  The  ge* 
neral  opinion  which  derives  tobacco  from  the  West  Indies  is  hardljF 
to  be  overturned  by  a  possibility  of  this  kind,  and,  above  all,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  Plutarch  would  have  described  the  modem 
Macedonian  herb  as  *  very  like  majjoram^* — ipky»v^  vapi[Mio$. — 
But  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable  instance  in  which  Dr.  Clarke^ 
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nvbtn  speaking  of  the  Hebrus,  has  allowed  his  zeal  to  outrun  hi* 
accuracy.  *  Perhaps/  he  continues,  '  the  old  mythological  story 
of  its  bearing  the  head  of  Orpheus,  which  was  converted  into  stone, 
or%inated  in  an  appearance  presented  by  one  of  the  extraneous 
fi^ssils  common  to  the  banks  of  this  river.'  Now,  the  truth  is,  that 
BO  passage  can  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer  which  describes  the 
head  of  Orpheus  as  turned  into  stone.  The  account  which  Ovid 
gives  of  the  transaction  is  that  a  serpent  which  attenipted  to  bite 
&e  head  of  Orpheus  was  turned  into  stone,  (Metam.  xi.  Fab.  i.) 
And  Dr.  Clarke's  reference  to  Servius  to  prove  that  the  head  wasr 
thus  changed,  is  such  that  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  did  not  make  it 
while  he  was  in  the  under  forms  at  school.  '  Cum  caput  ejus/  says 
Servius, '  ad  ripam  delatum  serpens  mordere  voluisset,  est  conversus 
in  lapidera !'  For  the  omission  of  the  ^  serpens/  (which  does  not 
occur  in  Dr.  Clarke's  quotation,)  the  blame  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
teut,  be  laid  on  Reiske,  from  whose  note  on  Plutarch  de  Fluviis, 
in  the  place  already  mentioned.  Dr.  Clarke  has,  apparently,  taken 
the  passage.  But,  both  Reiske  and  Dr.  Clarke  would  have  been 
in  grievous  danger  if  they  had  been  called  up  in  their  juvenile  days 
to  shew  cause  why  sentence  should  not  pass  on  them  for  making 
eaput  agree  with  conversus;  and  what  has  happened  may  be  a  salu- 
tary warning  to  critics  and  professors,  while  gathering  '  extraneous 
fossils/  to  beware  of  '  snakes  in  the  grass.' .  Since  the  days  of 
Euridice  herself,  indeed,  your  real  Thracian  serpent  has  been  sin- 
gularly subtle  and  dangerous  to  those  who  are  not  careful  to  look 
where  they  tread,  and  he  is  an  enemy  against  whom  the  rarest 
genius  is  but  a  weak  defence  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  caution; 
But,  surely.  Dr.  Clarke  was  bewitched  while  he  trod  on  Thracian 
ground,  for  a  few  pages  afterwards  we  meet  with  a  learned  state* 
nent  to  prove  that '  the  whole  Pantomime  of  Harlequin  was  ori-> 
ginally  derived  from  Greece,'  and  that  it 

*  still  preserves,  among  modem  nations,  a  very  curious  mythological  re^ 
presentation,  founded  upon  the  dramas  of  the  ancients.  Thus  we  see 
Harlequin,  as  Mercury,  with  the  karp^  in  his  hand,  to  render  himself 
invisible,  and  to  transport  himself  from  one  end  of  the  e^rth  to  the 
other;  wearing  at  the  same  time,  his  petasus  or  winged  cap;  and  being 
accompanied  by  Columbine,  as  PSYCHE  or  the  soul;  an  old  man,  who  i^ 
CHARON,  and  a  clmim,  MOMUS  the  son  of  Nox !'— •  Indeed,  some  of 
the  representations  of  Mercury  upon  antient  vases,  are  actually  taken 
from  the  scenic  exhibitions  of  the  Grecian  theatre,  and  that  the»>e  exhi- 
bittons  were  also  the  prototypes  of  the  modem  pantomime,  requires  no 
other  confirmation  than  a  reference  to  one  of  them,  taken  from  D'Han-^ 
carville,  and  engraved  for  this  work^  where  Mercury,  Momus,  and 
Psyche,  are  delineated  exactly  as  we  see  Harlequin,  the  Clown,  and 
Columbine  upon  the  English  stage !'— *pp.  459,  4()0. 

On  an  opinon  of  this  kind  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  \rith  gravity,  o^ 
we  mighty  perhaps,  obsorvt;  that,  diough  tber«  is  no  deficiency  of 
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information  respecting  the  Grecian  stage,  we  may  challenge  Dr. 
Clarke  to  produce  a  single  instance  in  which  the  departure  of  the 
soul,  under  the  guidance  of  Mercury  and  Charon,  is  mentioned  a» 
being  represented  on  that  stage  in  the  manner  which  he  supposes, 
or  in  which  any  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Harlequin  appear 
to  have  found  a  place  in  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  niimi  or  come- 
dians. As  for  the  whimsical  delineation  which,  properly  castrated, 
he  has  transferred  from  D*Hancarville  and  Winkelman  to  the  head 
of  his  fourteenth  chapter,  we  are  persuaded  that  if  he  himself  will 
once  more  examine  it,  he  will  perceive,  as  all  the  world  perceived 
before,  that  the  bearded  figure  with  the  ladder  on  his  neck,  is 
^narked  out,  by  the  kingly  crown  which  he  wears,  as  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Jupiter  himself, — that  the  lady  at  the  window  is  Alcmena, 
— and  that  the  whole  caricature  is  taken,  indeed,  from  the  Grecian 
stage,  but  from  a  play  in  which  neither  Momus,  Charon,  nor  Psyche 
was  of  the  dramatis  [>ersonae. 

The  eastern  part  of  Thrace  resembles  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and, 
to  add  to  the  similitude,  there<are  here  tumuli  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  Tartary.  Such  tumuli,  indeed,  are  always  most  abundant  in 
countries  of  this  description,  as  a  visit  to  our  own  downs  may  con- 
vince us.  Not  that  open  plains  were  peculiarly  selected  for  these 
kind  of  sepulchres,  but  because  that  which  was  the  most  ancient 
form  of  sepulchre  every  where,  has  remained  in  these  situations 
vnlevelled  by  the  plough  and  unconcealed  by  the  growth  of  brush- 
wood. Our  travellers  ascertained  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heraclea 
to  be  not  at  Eski  Eregli  as  generally  supposed,  but  at  Buyuk  Eregli, 
about  two  hours  distant, — and  on  January  the  l^th  passed,  for  the 
second  time,  through  Constantinople  in  their  way  to  their  former 
lodgings  at  Pera. 

Of  Pera,  its  climate,  its  water,  its  society.  Dr.  Clarke  speaks  in 
terras  at  least  sufficiently  unfavourable: — the  fountains  are  con- 
ducted through  cemeteries,  and  charged  with  all  the  impurity  which 
such  a  medium  implies^ — the  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  from 
heat  to  cold  place  a  man  in  hourly  risk  of  a  fever  or  a  locked 
jaw, — the  streets  and  houses  swarm  with  rats  like  a  rabbit-warren, 
and  yet  cats  are  so  abundant  and  so  much  in  the  habit  of  entering 
the  houses  through  their  ill-made  roofs,  that  the  bed-chambers  smell 
much  more  offensively  than  dunghills.  It  is  triie  that  Dr.  Clarke 
was,  at  the  time,  in  a  state  of  health  which  was  likely  to  quicken 
bis  apprehension  of  the  disagreeable.  But  his  description  of  the 
streets,  the  markets,  and  manufactures,  and,  above  all,  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople,  is  full  of  novelty  and  strength  of  colourings 
not  the  less  entertaining  for  being  tinctured  with  the  same  species  of 
humour  which  we  .find  in  Smollet's  Matthew  Bramble.  It  should 
be  above  all  observed,  that  so  zealous  is  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  increase 
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of  knowledge^  and  so  much  is  he  at  home  in  the  works  of  ancient 
and  modern  travellers^  that  where  he  himself  has  made  no  discovery, 
he  often  gives  directions,  by  the  observance  of  which  succeeding 
adventurers  may  be  more  fortunate,  and  we  knovv  not  whether  most 
praise  is  due  to  his  description  of  what  he  has  seen,  or  his  hints 
for  further  discovery. 

Dr.  Clarke's  volume  does  not  end  here,  though  it  is  here  that  he 
concludes  the  second  part  of  his  travels.  A  Supplement  follows, 
containing  a  hasty  journal  of  his  progress  through  Wallachia,  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary,  to  Vienna;  and  copious  remarks  on  the  mines 
of  Nagybania,  Cremnitz,  and  Schemnitz.  But  for  this  part  of 
his  journey  we  have  no  space.  His  mineralogical  observations 
are  not  of  a  kind  to  bear  abridgment,  and  he  had  in  Hungary  little 
leisure  or  inclination  for  other  inquiries.  He  arrived  at  Vienna, 
May  £9th,  and  thence  continued  his  journey  through  Germany  and 
France  to  England.  In  the  Appendix  is  given  a  translation,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Browne  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  famous 
fragment  of  Nicetas  the  Choniate,  describing  the  well  known  de- 
vastations of  the  Franks  when  they  took  Constantinople,  A.  D.  1205. 
A  list  of  the  plants  collected  during  the  tour,  containing  no  less 
than  sixty  nezi>  species;  a  diary  of  the  temperature  of  tlie  atmosphere 
in  the  diflferent  regions  which  he  visited  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa; 
and  an  itinerary  of  his  course  from  Athens  to  Boulogne,  together 
with  a  map  of  his  journey,  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  useful,  and 
two  plans  of  Constantinople  and  the  sea  of  Marmora,  conclude  tlie 
volume,  of  which  our  opinion  may  be  gathered  in  part  from  the 
strictures  which  it  has  called  forth,  though  it  would  be  an  act  of 
great  injustice  to  appreciate  its  merit  from  those  strictures  only. 
It  has  been  often  supposed  to  be  the  delight  of,  critics  to  find  fault. 
It  might,  with  more  truth,  be  said  to  be  their  peculiar  and  most 
urgent  employment,  and  the  more  necessary  does  it  become  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  ability  and  previous  reputation  of  the  writers 
under  their  scrjiitiny.  But  while  we  Can  say  with  great  truth  that 
we  have  not  knowingly  passed  over  a  single  mistake  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
long  work,  without  its  due  reprehension,  we  should  despise  ourselves 
if  we.  were  to  represent  such  errors  as  detracting  in  any  serious  de- 
gree from  the  general  value  and  authority  of  his  statements;  or  if  wc 
were  slow  to  acknowledge  that  an  equally  careful  selection  of  those 
passages  which  have  pleased  and  instructed  us  would  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  Hmits  of  our  Review.  Few  men  have  seen  so  much  as 
he  has  done,  still  fewer  have  described  what  they  have  seen  so  well ; 
and  we  hardly  know  any  writer  with  whose  character  and  feelings  we 
become  so  well  acquainted  from  the  perusal  of  his  work,  or  where, 
bating  a  little  prejudice,  peevishness  and  impetuosity,  the  impres- 
sion is  more  thoroughly  favourable. 
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1817. 

rpHIS  is  the  work  of  a  powerful  and  poetic  imagination ;  but 
•*-  the  style  and  expression  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  Occa- 
sionally uncouth^  and  frequently  obscure^  they  nevertheless  are 
often,  perhaps  we  might  say  generally,  suitable  to  the  ardent  inspi- 
rations which  they  are  destined  to  convey. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  a  desultory  walk  through  Paris,  in 
which  the  author  observes,  with  very  little  regularity,  but  with 
great  force,  on  the  diflFerent  objects  which  present  themselves.  It 
is  evident  that  he  visited  Paris  already  well  imbued  with  the  local 
history  of  the  town,  and  more  particularly  with  that  of  those  most 
interesting  events  which  for  five-and-twenty  years  have  rendered  that 
capital  equally  the  object  of  horror  and  curiosity. 

The  bias  of  the  author*s  mind,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  iSt 
Wrongly  adverse  to  the  revolution  and  the  revolutionists,  and  when 
he  enters  the  scenes  on  which  so  many  atrocious  crimes  have  been 
committed,  his  descriptions  a^-e  tinged  with  the  deep  and  mellow 
colours  of  an  enthusiasm  against  which  no  reader,  we  think,  can 
easily  defend  himself. 

Approaching  from  Mont  Martre,  the  first  object  that  strikes  our 
poetical  traveller  is  the  British  flag  which,  from  that  remarkable 
eminence,  floated  over  the  haughty  capital  of  France. — ^The  hurried 
fortifications  raised  here  i^  Buonaparte,  symbols  of 

What  terror  on  thcipoastful  land  has  been, 
are  well  delineated  ;  but  the  stanzas,  which  describe  the  feelings  of 
the  British  army  when  they  first  scaled  Mont  Martre,  and  glutted 
their  eyes  with  the  view  of  conquered  Paris,  appear  to  us  to  be 
•f  a  still  higher  strain : 

IX. 

*  War  has  its  mighty  moments : — Heart  of  Man ! 
Have  all  thy  pulses  vigour  for  a  thrill 
Prouder  than  through  those  gallant  bosoms  ran 
When, first  their  standards  waved  above  that  hill  ? 
When  first  they  strove  their  downward  gaze  to  fill 
With  the  full  grandeur  of  their  glorious  phze — 
Paris !  the  name  that  from  their  cradle  still  s. 
Stung  them  in  dreams  ;  now,  glittering  in  their  eyet/Vy^ 

Kow  won — won  by  the  Victory  of  Victories ! 

X.  "^ 

*  For  this,  had  bled  their  battle  round  the  worid  ; 
For  thisn  they  round  the  world  had  come  to  war ; 
Some  with  the  shattered  ensign  that  unfurl'd 

Its  lion-erablems  to  the  Orient  star ; 

And  some,  the  blue  Atlantic  stemming  &r; 
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And  some,  a  matchless  band,  from  swarthy  Spain-^ 
With  well-worn  steel,  and  breasts  of  many  a  scar  ; 
But  all  their  plains  to  their  last  conquering  plain 
Were  sport,  and  all  their  trophies  to  this  trophy  vain/ — p.  5,  6t, 
Before  we  proceed,  we  must  take  the  opportunity  of  stating, 
once  for  all,  that  the  author  is  sometimes  extremely  negligent  in 
the  construction  of  his  Alexandrines.    It  requires  more  manage- 
ment than  he  is  entitled  to  demand,  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  to 
modulate  the  closing  lines  of  the  two  stanzas  just  quoted  (and  theie 
are  many  others  ejusdeni  farinae)  into  any  thing  like  verse.    This 
18  a  fault  which  no  authority  can  sanction,  and  which,  therefore, 
like  the  errors  of  Hamlet's  strolling  players,  should  be  reformed 
all'together. 

On  entering  Paris,  the  author  changes  his  metre,  (on  which  we 
aball  say  af  word  hereafter,)  and  gives  the  following  striking  picture 
of  the  first  impressions  created  by  a  sight  so  new  to  his  eyes. 
*  The  barrier 's  reach'd — out  reels  the  drowsy  guard ; 
A  scowl — a  question — and  the  gate's  unbarr'd. 
And  this  is  Paris!    The  postilion's  thong 
Kings  round  a  desert,  as  we  bound  along 
From  rut  to  deeper  rut  of  shapeless  stone, 
With  many  a  general  heave,  and  general  groan. 
Onward,  still  darker,  doubly  desolate, 
Winds  o'er  the  shrinking  head  the  dangerous  strait : 
The  light  is  lost;  in  vain  we  peer  our  way 
Through  the  dark  dimness  of  the  Faubourg  day ; 
In  vain  the  wearied  eyeball  strains  to  scale 
That  squalid  height,  half  hovel  and  half  jail : 
At  every  step  the  struggling  vision  bar 
Projections  sudden,  black,  and  angular, 
Streak'd  with  what  once  was  gore,  deep  rent  with  shot, 
Marks  of  some  conflict  furious  and — forgot ! 
.   Grim  loneliness  I — and  yet  some  wasted  form 
Will  start  upon  the  sight,  a  human  worm 
Clung  to  the  chapel's  wall — the  lank  throat  bare. 
The  glance  shot  woefvl-from  the  tangled  haxr^ 
The  flesh  less,  outstretch'd  arm,  and  ghastly  cry. 
Half  forcing,  half  repelling  charity. 
Or,  from  the  portal  of  the  old  hotel. 
Gleams  on  his  post  the  victor-sentinel,-*- 
Briton  or  German, — shooting  round  his  ken. 
From  its  dark  depth, — a  lion  from  his  denf — pp,  12, 13. 
If,  as  W9  suspect,  this  passage  should  remind  our  readers  of  Mr. 
Crabbe„  t)ie  following  description  of  the  lodging  of  one  of  Buo- 
naparteV  |s|st-stake  rufl^ans,  the  f^der^s  whom  he  attempted  to  arm 
in  10 14,  less  in  l^is  own  defence  than  for  the  overthrow  of  all  order^ 
will  pr«sa  tbf  r^f^mblaace  mor^  strongly  upon  them. 
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'  Heavy  that  chamber's  air ;  the  sunbeams  fall 

Scattered  and  sickly  on  the  naked  wall ; 

Through  the  time-crusted  casement  scarcely  showr^ 

The  raftered  roof,  the  floor  of  chilling  stone, 

The  crazy  bed,  the  mirror  that  betrays 

Frameless,  where  vanity  yet  loves  to  gaze ; 

And  still,  the  symbols  of  his  darker  trade, 

The  musquet,  robber-pistol,  sabre  blade. 

Hung  rusting,  where  around  the  scanty  fire 

His  squalid  offspring  watch  its  brands  expire. 

His  glance  is  there ; — another,  statelier  spot 

Has  full  possession  of  bis  fever'd  thought ; 

In  the  fierce  past  the  fierce  to-conie  he  sees, 

The  day  returned  of  plunder'd  palaces, 

When  faction  revell'd,  mobs  kept  thrones  in  awe, 

And  the  red  pike  at  once  was  King  and  Law/ — p.  l6. 
We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  the  whole  of 
the  vivid  and  energetic  passage  in  which  the  author  describes  the  in- 
famous Abbaye,  and  exhibits  the  horrors  of  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792-  The  contrast  between  the  present  appearance  of 
the  building,  and  the  recollections  which  it  inspires,  are  finely  con- 
.ceived  and  forcibly  expressed. 

*  But  pause  !  what  pile  athvvUrt  the  crowded  way 

Frowns  with  such  sterner  aspect?    The  Abbaye  ! — 

Gay  in  the  sight,  the  shadow  of  that  pile. 

The  meagre  native  plays  his  gambol  vile. 

Above,  tolls  out  for* death  the  prison  knell, 

Below,  dogs,  monkies,  bears,  the  jangling  swell; 

The  crack'd  horn  rings,  the  rival  mimes  engage, 

Punch  in  imperial  tatters  sweeps  the  stage ; 

The  jostling  mob  dance,  laugh,  sing,  shout  the  rhyme. 

And  die  in  ecstasies  the  ihousundth  lime. 

And  look  !  around,  above,  what  ghastly  row 

Through  bar  and  grating  struggle  for  the  show, 

Down  darting,  head  o'er  head,  the  haggard  eye, 

Felons!  the  scarcely  'scaped, — the  sure  to  die! 

The  dungeon'd  murderer  startles  from  his  trance, 

Uplistening  hears  the  din,  the  monkey-dance, 

Growls  at  the  fate  that  fix'd  his  cell  beneath, 

And  feels  the  solid  bitterness  of  death. 

Yes,  'twas  the  spot !— where  yonder  slow  gendarme 

Sweeps  from  his  round  the  loitering  pauper-swarm ; 

Where  up  the  mouldering  wall,  that  starveling  vine 

Drags  on  from  nail  to  nail  its  yellow  twine ; 

For  ornament !  Still  something  for  the  eye ; 

Frisons,  nay  graves^  have  here  tlieir  foppery* — pp.  Ip,  20. 
He  then  proceeds  to  a  more  detailed  description  of  those  dread- 
ful nights ; — ^it  is  all  good^  particularly  the  account  of  that  mo$t 
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awful  scene  in  which  a  priest  ascended  a  kind  of  pulpit  in  the 
prison y  and  gave  the  last  admonitioi;^s  of  piety  and  the  hist  conso- 
lations of  religion  to  the  mixed  and  melancholy  crowds  of  fellow 
«iifferers  who  knelt  before  him  : — but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
such  passages  as  may  be  most  easily  disconnected  from  the  context. 
The  following  incident  in  that  dreadful  tragedy  is  not  more  power- 
fully given  than  the  rest,  but  it  is  an  insulated  episode  which  will 
Jose  nothing  by  being  quoted  alone.  After  sketching,  with  the  hand 
of  a  master,  the  bloody  and  drunken  tribunal  of  that  night,  (drunk 
with  wine  as  well  as  blood,)  he  goes  on — 

*  And  now,  a  prisoner  stood  before  them,  wan 
With  dungeon  damps  and  woe — an  aged  man, 
But  stately ; — there  was  in  his  hoary  hair 

A  reverend  grace  that  Murder's  self  might  spare. 
Two  of  the  mob,  half  naked,  freshly  dyed 
In  crimson  clots,,  waved  sabres  at  his  side. 
He  told  his  tale,-— a  brief,  plain,  prison  talc, — 
Well  vouch'd  by  those  faint  limbs  and  features  pale ; 
His  words  were  strpng,  the  manly  energy 
Of  one?  not  unprepared  to  live  or  die. 
His  judges  wavered,  \.'hispered,  seemed  to  feel 
Some  iiuman  touches  at  his  firm  appeal. — 
He  named  his  king! — a  burst  of  scoff  and  sneer 
Pour'd  down,  that  even  the  slumberers  sprang  to  hear; 
Startled,  to  every  grating  round  the  room 
.  Sprang  visages  already  seal'd  for  doom ; 
Red  from  their  work  without,  in  rush'd  a  crowd. 
Like  w6lves  that  heard  the  wonted  cry  of  blood. 
He  gazed  above, — the  torch's  downward  fiame 
Flash'd  o'er  his  cheek ; — 'twas  red, — it  might  be  shame, 
Shame  for  his  country,  sorrow  for  her  throne; — 
"Twas  pale, — the  hectic  of  the  heart  was  gone. 
His  guards  were  shaken  off; — he  tore  his  vest, 
A  ribbon'd  cross  was  on  his  knightly  breast, — 
It  covered  scars; — he  deigned  no  more  reply; 
None,  but  the  scorn  that  lighten'd  from  his  eye. 
His  huddled,  hurried  judges  dropp'd  their  gaze ; 
The  villain  soul's  involuntary  praise!  ' 

He  kiss'd  his  cross,  and  turn'd  him  to  the  door — 
An  instant, — and  they  heard  his  murderers'  roar!* — pp.  24, 2S. 
^^le  dreadful  continuance  of  these  scenes,  and  the  long  line  of 
victims  immolated,  are  thus  beautifully  described : 

*  The  evening  fell, — in  bloody  mists  the  sun 
Rush'd  glaring  down  ;  nor  yet  the  work  was  done ; 
Hfwas  night ; — and  still  upon  the  Bandit's  eye 
<!!!ame  from  their  cavern  those  who  came  to  ^ie  ; 
A  long,  weak,  wcevering,  melancholy  wave. 

As  from  the  grave,  returning  to  the  grave, 
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Twas  midnight; — still  the  gusty  tordies  biased 
On  shapes  of  woe,  dim  gestures,  ftures  glazed  ; 
And  still,  as  through  the  dufck  the  ghastly Jile 
Moved  onwardy  it  was  added  to  the  pile  F — p.  26. 
From  this  heart-touching  subject,  the  poet  turns  to  the  royal  pro- 
cession to  Notre  Dame  in  1815;  and  here  again  his  description  of 
the  objects  that  move  before  his  e>es  is  exquisitely  tinged  with  the 
colour  of  the  thoiights  that  pass  through  his  memory,  and  of  the 
feeliiigs  that  arise  in  his  heart. 

When  the  Mousquetaires  who  had  accompanied  the  king  to 
Ghent  (and  who  have  been  therefore,  we  believe,  since  disbanded) 
appeared  in  the  procession,  the  applauses  of  the  crowd  (mob  at 
it  was)  rent  the  air. 

*  Twas  the  heart's  shout — the  vilest  of  the  vile 
By  instinct  bow  before  the  virtuous  brave.' 
The  fatal  night  of  the  departure  of  this  gallant  band  from  Paris, 
and  the  melancholy  festivity. in  which  at  Ghent  they  renewed  the 
pledges  of  their  devotion,  are  finely  imagined,  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  line)  forcibly  expressed. 

XXXII. 
*-  It  was  a  dreary  hour ;  that  deep  midnight, 
Which  saw  those  warriors  to  their  chargers  spring, 
And,  sadly  gathering  by  the  torch's  light. 
Draw  up  their  squadrons  to  receive  their  king : 
Then,  thro'  the  streets,  long,  silent,  slumbering, 
Move  like  soipe  secret,  noble  funeral ; 
Each  forced  in  turn  to  feel  his  bosom  wring. 
As  in  the  gloom  shone  out  his  own  proud  hall, 

His  own  no  more; no  more ! — he  had  abandoned  all ! 

XXXIII. 
'  And  when,  thro'  many  a  league  of  chase  and  toil. 
With  panting  steed,  red  spur,  and  sheathless  sword, 
At  last  they  reach'd  the  stranger's  sheltering  soil; 
They  saw  their  country,  where  they  saw  its  lord. 
All  ruin'd  now,  they  fenc'd  his  couch  and  board, 
But  with  still  humbler  bead,  and  lower  knee; 
And  scorn'd  the  tauntings  of  the  rebel  horde; 
Nay,  in  the  hour  that  seal'd  the  base  decree 
Of  exile,  pledged  their  faith  in  proud  festivit\% 

XXXIV. 
*  I  love  not  war ;  too  oft  the  mere,  mad  game 
That  tyrants  play  to  keep  themselves  awake. 
But  'tis  not  war — it  earns  a  nobler  name — 
When  men  gird  on  the  sword  for  conscience'  sake. 
When  country,  king,  faith,  freedom  are  at  stake. 
And  my  eye  would  have  left  earth's  gaudiest  show, 
To  see  those  men  at  their  poor  banquet  take 
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The  sword,  and,  mid  the  song  and  cup's  gay  flow, 
Swear , on  it,  for  their  prince  to  live— or  to  )ie  low/ — p.  31. 
The  high  mass  of  Notre  Danie^is  descrifated  with  appropriate 
splendour ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  parade  of  this  ostentatious  wor- 
ship,  the  poet  recals  us,   by  the  most  touchhig  strokes,  to  the 
bumble  scenes  of  our  own  purer  devotion. 

XLV. 

*  Georgeous ! — but  love  I  not  such  pomp  of  prayer ; 
III  bends  the  heart  'mid  mortal  luxury. 

Rather  let  me  the  meek  devotion  share, 
Where,  in  their  silent  glens  and  thickets  higb^ 
England,  thy  lone  and  lowly  chapels  lie. 
The  spotless  table  by  the  eastern  wall, 
The  marble,  rudely  traced  with  names  gone  by, 
The  pale-eyed  pastor's  simple,  fervent  call ; 
Those  deeper  wake  the  heart,  where  heart  is  all  in  all. 
XLVI. 

*  Vain  tbtj  world's  grandeur  to  that  hallow'd  roof 
Where  sate  our  fathers  many  a  gentle  year; 
All  round  us  memory ;  at  our  feet  the  proof. 
How  deep  the  grave  holds  all  we  treasure  here  : 
Nay,  where  we  bend,  still  trembling  on  our  ear 
The  voice  whose  parting  rent  life's  loveliest  lies ; 
And  who  demands  us  all,  heart,  thought,  tear,  prayer  ? 
Ev'n  He  who  saith  "  Mercy,  not  sacrifice," 

Cares  He  for  mortal  pomp,  whose  footstool  is  the  skies!* — ^p.  37. 

At  this  ceremony,  the  author  witnessed  the  expresuon  of  the 
ileep-rooted  grief  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme ;  and  he  touches 
tipon  the  unparalleled  suflFerings  of  the  orphan  of  the  Temple  in  a 
tone  which  will  go  to  the  reader's  heart,  and  console  him,  ra  some 
nieasiu'e,  for  the  pain  which  he  may  have  felt  at  the  unmanly  bruta- 
lity of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  the  unwomanly  brutality  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan. 

After  a  spirited  apostrophe,  wfiich  beautifully  contrasts  the  pro- 
mise of  her  fortune  with  the  event — • 

'  Daughter  of  France!  in  what  empurpled  bow'r 
Pass'd  thy  young  loveliness  the  sunny  hour?' — p.  41* 
the  poet  describes  the^  dark  and  dismal  scene  in  which  she  was 
seclude :  and  then  adds,  in  a  strain  of  poetry  and  pathos  which  we 
bave  seldom  seen  equalled — 

*  She  had  companions.     Deeper  misery  ! 

All  whom  she  loved  on  earth  were  there— to  die  I 
And  they  must  perish  from  her— one  by  one — 
And  her  soul  bleed  with  eachy  till  all  are  gone. 
This  is  the  woe  of  woes,  the  sting  of  fate, 
To  see  our  little  world  grow  desolate. 
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The  few  on  whom  the  very  soul  reclin'd. 
Sink  from  the  eye,  and  feel  we  stay  behind ; — 
Life,  to  the  farthest  gAnce,  a  desert  road, 
Dark,  fearful,  weary — yet  th^t  must  be  trod. 

Daughter  of  France !  did  not  such  pangs  compress 

Thy  heart  in  its  last,  utter  loneliness?  -  ' 

Didst  thou  not  droop  thy  head  upon  thy  hand, 

Then,  starting,  think  that  time  was  at  a  stand, 

And  find  its  flight  but  by  the  thicker  gloom. 

That  dimm'd  thy  solitary  dungeon-room? 

Didst  thou  not  gaze  upon  thy  glimpse  of  sky, 

And  long  to  bid  the  last,  best  hour  be  nigh? 

Or  melted  even  by  that  moment's  view. 

Stoop  to  the  world  again,  and  think,  how  blue, 

How  bright  to  thousands  spread  its  canopy  ? 

How  many  a  joyous  heart  and  laughing  eye. 

Buoyant  with  life  and  hope,  and  free, — oh,  free! — 

Bask'd  in  the  brightness  thou  shouldst  never  see? 

Her  world  was  past ;  her  hours,  or  few  or  more, 

Left  her  bound,  wretched — all  she  was  before ! 

This,  this  is  misery — the  headsman's  steel 

Strikes,  and  we  perish — but  we  cease  to  feel/ — pp.  42, 43. 

The  author's  description  of  his  own  feelings  tvhen  he  visited  the 
scene  of  these  sorrows,  is  not  less  beautiful. 

*  The  Temple  tower  is  fallen ;  yet  still  the  grot 

Lives  in  pale  mockery  of  the  woeful  spot ; 

The  weedy  walk  still  borders  the  parterre, 

A  few  wild  shrubs  chok'd  in  the  heavy  air; 

Andj  helped  by  some  rude  tracery  on  the  green, 
^   The  eye  may  image  where  the  pile  has  been  : 

But  all  is  past, — trench,  buttress,  bustling  guard,— 

For  silence,  ruin,  and  the  pale  dead  sward. 

Heaven  !  what  wild  weight  of  suffering  was  prest 
In  this  close  den,  this  grave  in  all  but  rest! — 
1  trod  the  ground  with  reverence,  for  that  ground 
Was  holy  to  my  tread ;  its  dungeon-bound, 
Dear  as  the  spot  where  blood  and  ashes  tell 
That  there  the  martyr  closed  his  triumph  well ; 
The  torture's  tools  even  hallow'd — brand  and  stake. 
Scourge,  fetter — all,  all  relics  for  his  sake.' — pp.  43, 44. 
Such  sentiments  as  these  will  prepare  our  readers  to  believe  that 
the  captivity  of  the  royal  fomily  is,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
rather  wept  than  sung.    There'is  in  all  these  passages  a  tone  of 
deep  and  real  feeling  which  springs  from  a  higher  source  than  any 
fabled  fountain  of  the  Muses. 

But  we  must  pursue  our  walk — and  that  leads  us  to  the  Boule* 
v^rds^  where  we  think  our  author  will  be  found  to  be  as  acute 
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and  pleasant  a  painter  of  Parwian  fopperies  and  gambols^  as  we 
have  before  seen  him  an  indignant  and  pathetic  censor  of  their 

crimes. 

'  Now  comes  the  idlers  hour.     The  bQggar-bard 
Takes  his  old  quarters  on  the  Boulevard ; 
Beneath  the  trees  the  Conjuror  spreads  his  tools; 
The  Quack  harangues  his  group  of  graver  fools 
In  lofty  lies,  unruffled  by  the  jar 
Thrumm'd  from  his  neighbour  Savoyard's  guitar; 
Veil'd  virgins  beam,  like  Dian  in  a  mist ; 
Philosophers  show  mites;  she-tumblers  twist; 
£ach  the  fix'd  genius  of  some  favourite  tree, 
Dryads  and  fauns  of  Gallic  minstrelsy* 
In  double  glories  now,  the  broad  Marchande^ 
Fire-eyed,  her  skin  by  Gascon  summers  tann'd. 
Red  as  the  kerchief  round  her  coal-black  hair^ 
Lays  out  her  tempting  trays  of  rich  and  rare. 
Resistless  ruby  bands,  delicious  rings, 
In  genuine  paste  ;  the  true  wax  coral  strings, 
Mingling  with  wonders  of  profounder  art, 
Woman's  dear  helps  to  mystify  the  heart ; 
Crisp  auburn  curls, — to  hide  th'  obtrusive  gray ; 
That  stubborn  hue,  which  yet  will  make  its  way  ; 
Glass  eyes,  mouse  eyebrows,  teeth  like  studs  of  snow, 
Grinning  in  grim  good  humour  row  by  row. 
Secrets  so  strictly  kept  from  upper  air, 
Yet  here  let  loose,  the  sex's  whole  repair ; 
Mysterious  things !  that,  like  the  tricks  of  dreams. 
Make  what  is  seem  not,  while  what  is  not,  seems.* — p.  47. 

We  have  already  indulged  ourselves  in  more  quotation  than  W6 
could  well  spare  room  for,  and  must  here  therefore  close  our  ex* 
tracts  with  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  which  alludes  to  Waterloo 
in  strains  that  become  a  Briton  and  a  Christian. 

*  The  heavens  were  sick  of  crime, — the  endless  strife 
Where  black  ambition  flung  its  stake  of  life. 
The  trial  came. — On  rush'd,  with  shout  and  ban, 
The  rebel  hosts,  their  Idol  in  the  van ; 
Strength  of  their  heart,  and  wonder  of  their  eye ; 
Illusive  glory,  for  his  hour  was  ifigh  ! 
Their  rites  of  blood  arose.     In  vain  the  name 
Of'their  dark  Baal  echoed.     Evening  came. — 
Then-  the  true  thunders  roll'd.     Their  livid  gaze 
Saw  ihe  horizon  one  advancing  blaze ; 
Theysaw  it  smite  their  Idol  on  his  throne ; 
And  he  was  smote, — pomp,  art,  illusion  gone ! 
Then  died  his  worshippers.     The  jealous  steel 
Raged  through  their  quivering  ranks  with  faithful  zeal. 
•    VOL.  xvn.  NO.  XXXIII.  p  .       The 
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The  sacrifice  was  done !  and  on  its  wing 
The  earth  sent  up  the  shout  of  thanksgiving/ — p.  59.* 

From  these  extracts  our  readers  will  probably  pronounce  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  this  work  to  be  an  admirable  poet — and  they  will 
do  him  no  more  than  justice;  they  may  also  be  inclined  to  call 
the  work  itself  an  admirable  poem^  in  which  candour  obliges  us  to 
declare  that  they  will  not  be  altogether  so  correct.  It  has  some 
very  considerable  faults^  and  these  happen  to  be  of  the  kind  that  are 
least  perceptible  in  extracts:  namely,  a  general  want  of  plan,  much 
abruptness,  and  frequent  obscurities.  A  poem,  we  admit,  should 
not  be  a  diary ;  and  a  poet  is  not  bound  to  drive  Pegasus  in  a 
cabriolet  through  the  streets  of  Paris; — b«t  there  are  limits  to 
poetic  licence ;  abrupt  transitions  and  obscure  chasms  break  and 

*  Ilie  author  has  subjoined  a  note  on  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  which, 
for  the  beauty  of  its  expression,  the  justness  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  originality  of  its 
▼iews}  we  are  satisfied  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  laying  before  thenu 

*  To  those  who  vaiy,  like  the  writer,  incline  to  think  that  a  more  glorious  age  is  about 
to  rise  upon  the  world,  and  that  Waterloo  was  the  thunderstorm  which  was  to  give  the 
last  clearing  to  the  air  before  that  perfect  vision,  it  assumes  a  loftier  character  than  its 
mortal  triumph.  It  seems  to  bear  the  features  of  a  grand,  immediate  interposition  of 
Superior  Power.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  French  empire,  which  was  atheistic, 
jacobin,  and  revolutionary  to  its  latest  hour ;  and  the  utter  disgrace  of  Napoleon, 
the  concentrated  spirit  of  the  revolution,  were  at  least  the  results  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  They  may  appear  to  have  been  its  providential  objects.  Had  human 
judgments  been  previously  consulted  they  would  probably  have  drawn  a  different 
plan  of  the  battle.  The  Prussians  would  have  at  once  joined  the  British,  and  swept 
the  enemy  before  them ;  or  the  British  would  have  been  in  force  enough  to  have 
driven  in  the  French  eariy  in  the  day ;  or  Napoleon  would  have  fallen  or  been  taken 
prisoner.  But  the  bftttle  was  not  to  be  so  fought,  to  be  most  fatal  to  the  atbebtit 
power.  If  the  French  had  been  beaten  in  the  broad  day,  they  might  have  rallied,  or 
retired  before  superiority  of  force,  or  in  the  last  event  have  been  made  prisoners  in 
masses.  But  the  conflict  Held  on,  bloody  and  disastrous,  till  the  moment  when  they 
could  neither  escape  nor  cohquer.  Retreating  an  hour  before  nightfall,  they  might 
bave  been  saved  ;  fightuig  an  hour  after  it,  they  mi^ht  have  had  the  night  for  retreat . 
But  they  broke  on  the  edge  of  darkness.  The  Prussians  came  up,  retarded  during  the 
day,  to  be  unfaliggyied  by  battle,  and  fresh  for  pursuit.  The  night  was  made  for  re- 
mediless slaughter.  *'  Thou  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon !"  The  distribution  of  the 
triumph  was  judicial,  England  had  seen  in  France  only  an  envenomed  encmy^ 
Prussia  had  felt  in  her  a  remorseless  oppressor ;  England  had  suffered  no  serious  in- 
Hiction,  Prussia  had  been  steeped  to  the  lips  in  suffering ;  and  to  England,  on  this 
memorable  day,  wa&  gi^en  the  GLORY,  and  to  Prussia  the  REVENGE. 

'  If  Napoleon  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  or  made  prisoner,  or  borne  from  the  field 
in  the  backward  rushing  of  his  army,  there  might  have  been  some  reserve  of  fame  for 
him.  But  a  stronger  Will  determined  that  he  should  be  saved  for  immortal  and  cure- 
less shame  ;  that  he  dhould  be  seen  a  coward,  and  ready  fugitive ;  that  no  question 
should  be  left  to  the  world  of  his  abjectness  of  soul,  and  that  he  should  be  reserved  to 
be  shewn  as  a  monster  to  an  English  rabble,  and  yet  survive  ! 

'  If  the  French  army»  the  authors  of  so  much  misery  to  Europe,  were  to  have  been 
finally  punished,  it  was  done  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
accession  of  Napoleon^  their  force  was  exclusively  French  j  and  it  was  trampled  like 
a  mire  of  blood.  There  has  been  no  instance  for  -these  thousand  years  of  such  tdtal 
destruction  of  an  army.  The  flower  of  France,  and  the  leading  strength  of  the  rebel- 
lion, was  the  Imperial  Guard.  It  was  reserved  for  the.  last  and  most  complete  sacrifice 
(if  the  day.- — p.  64. 
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ri#e  the  stream  of  feeling  down  which  the  heart  djeliglits  tl>  glide  ^ 
and  aa  over  anxious  desire  of  contrast  am)  variety  has  always  the 
effect  of  distracting  and  wearying  the  mind.  It  is  irksome^  for  in- 
stance^  to  be  hurried  in  one  page  from  the  early  markets  of  tibe 
Faubourg  Mont  Martre  to  the  midnight  festivities  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain^.  In  truths  we  think  we  discover  in  several  parts  of 
the  poem/  sufficient  proof  that  the  author  made  on  the  spot  thb 
separate  sketches^  and  that  afterwards^  desirous  of  making  a  wholes 
he  joined  them  together,  sometimes  ungracefully^  and  not  alwayi 
intelligibly. 

To  this  mocfe  of  composition  we  also  should  have  been  inelinecl 
to  attribute  the  variety  of  metre  which  the  author  has  adopted,  and 
which  in  his  preface  he  attempts  to  defend  as  right  in  principle. 

'  The  occasianal  changes  in  the  metre  have  been  adopted,  not  in  th<? 
idle  imitation  of  superior  writers,  but  simply  to  avoid  the  monotony  of 
a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  measure.  The  diversity  of  the  sub- 
jects in  these  pages  might  of  itself  require  diversity  of  metre.  Pomps 
<md  proceesions  are  not  to  be  told  in  the  same  cadence  with  murders. 
But,  independently  of  the  subject,  there  is  a  physical  delight  in  this 
Variety.  The  ear,  or  that  combined  sense  of  ear,  eye,  and  mind  by 
which  we  enjoy  the  full  charm  of  versification,  requires  change  to  give 
the  fulness  of  the  charm.  No  excellence  of  poetry  has  been  perfectly 
able,  in  our  most  illustrious  models,  to  resist  the  antagonist  monotony 
of  a  thousand  lines  in  the  same  stanza.  The  suitableness  of  adopting 
the  practice  at  all  may  be  dependent  on  the  length  of  ihe  poem :  in  a 
very  short  performance,  the  monotony  can  scarcely  arise  from  the  mea- 
sure ;  in  a  very  long  one,  the  reader  makes  intervals  for  himself,  and 
tomes  refneshed  by  the  intervals ;  in  the  intermediate  order,  too  long 
to  be  despatched  like  a  sonntet,  and  too  short  to  be  reserved  for  another 
itting,  he  may  require  more  aids  than  the  present  writer  has  allowed 
imself  to  supply  in  diversity  of  metre/ — Pref.  pp.  xi,  xii,  xiii. 

None  of  these  reasons  appear  to  us  to  be  founded  in  fact  oi*  just 
iGi  principle; — they  are,  or  at  least  they  look  like,  the  after-excuses 
which  a  person  sometimes  invents  to  justify  to  himself  a  practice 
Hdiich  he  is  too  indolent  to  correct  For  instance — '  pomps,  pro^ 
cessions  and  murders  are  not  to  be  told  in  the  same  cadence ;'  and 
jet  the  liveliest  |N>mp  of  the  whole  poem,  the  description  of  a  ball* 
room, 

*  The  buoyant,  brilliant  dance  of  tress  and  plumte 
Gleaming  o'er  diamond  eyes  and  cheeks  of  bloom/ — p.  17. 

b  immediately  followed^  and  in  the  same  metre  and  cadence,  by  the 
*  massacre  at  the  Abbaye. 

*  That  mass  of  cloven  bone  and  shatter'd  liinb 
And  spouting  brain  and  visage  strain'd  and  dim> 
And  horrid  life,  still  quivering  to  the  eye, 

As chok'd  in  blood  the  victim  toii*d  to  die' — p.  ftf. 
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Apia: — the  goigeoas /mxrfsnim  to  Notre  Dame  is  in  tlie  sune 
-stinza  and  cadence  with  the  d^criptioQ  of  the  d^ii<A  of  the  filicide^ 
and  theexposmeoftfae  body  m  the  Mor]gae.  Our  leaders  will  thank 
us  for  exempUfyii^  this  assertion  by  the  last  stanza  on  this  mrhn 
rholy  subject,  whidi  describes  the  recognition  of  the  body  by  the 
wahMpfy  parent. 

*  Hie  crowd  pass  on.    The  faorried,  tfembling  look. 
That  dreaded  to  ha^e  seen  some  dear  one  there. 
Soon  glanced,  they  silent  pass.    But  in  yon  nook. 
Who  kneels,  deep  shrinking  from  the  oriel's  glare, 
Uer  forehead  veil'd,  her  lip  in  quivering  prsyer. 
Her  raised  hands  with  the  onfelt  rosary  wound  ? 
That  shrouded, — silent — statue  of  despair 

Is  she  who  throu^  the  world's  delusive  round 
Had  sought  her  erring  child,  and  found,  and  Here  had  found  T — p.  40.. 

On  what  principle  is  it  that,  if  die  author  really  intended  to  sok 
his  metre  to  his  subject,  the  same  form  of  stanza  should  be  adopted 
for  the  fcdlowii^  description  : — 

*  But  musing 's  done. — The  rabble  round  me  press. 
With  every  cry  of  earth  since  Babefs  foil. 

The  world  's  in  gala. — Poissarde  loveliness 

Glides,  fiunt  and  featherVl  from  her  last  flint's  ball. 

Dispensing  glances  on  the  friseur  small. 

The  tiptoe  thing  beside  her, — all  bouquet; 

His  bowing  bead,  a  curly  carnival ; 

His  shoulders  to  Jiis  earrings,  grimly  gay ; — 
All  have  put  on  their  smiles;  'tis  the  King's  holiday.' — p.  2S. 
These  instances  are  suflkient  to  show  that  the  author  has  not 
acted  on  his  own  principles,  and  that  if  he  is  right  in  his  piefacjc 
he  is  wroi^  in  his  poem ;  iHit  the  fact  we  take  to  be  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  and  diat  he  is  wrong  in  both.  Nor  does  the  length 
of  his  poem  (which  does  not,  we  lielieve,  exceed  a  tb«mt^^ 
lines)  appear  to  us  to  require  or  justify  these  variationa,  eica 
admitting  that  such  an  irr^uhiity  could  be,  iji  am  casey  adaua- 
sible.  There  are  many  otkr  faults  incident  to  tms  nuxtare  of 
metre  ;  one  is  that  it  allematdy  reminds  the  reader  of  Lord  Byrom 
and  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  excites  in  his  mind  an  unpist  and  dispaij^ing 
impression  that  the  andior  is  rather  an  imitator,  than  an  emulator  of 
the  merits  of  those  two  admiraUe  poets.  If  be  reminded  us  of  bat 
oneof  Aem^tbefesemblancem^htbeconsderedasacddental;  b«it 
cWhen  he  so  finequently  and  so  stroo^y  brii^  both  to  our  reca41ec* 
lioiiy;ireaderw]llhardly  admit  the  likeness  to  be  fortuitous^  and  w^ 
be  inclined  to  thinkthatitlidongsniore  to  mimicry  than  to  lair  poe- 
tical imitation.  Yet  such  sus|Mcions  would  be  essentiaOy  unjust  to 
the  anthor^s  real  powers;  he  has  a  v^orous  or^;inality  oi  tboog|ity 
which  placas  him  radier  by  the  side  tlnn  m  the  train  of  tboae  wliotii 
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fao  most  resembles :  but;  as  we  have  already  said,  the  poem  has 
evidently  been  composed  of  detached  sketches,  in  which  the  author 
involuntarily  fell  into  the  stanza  of  Lord  Byron  or  the  couplet  of 
Mr.  Crabbe^  as  the  recollections  of  these  great  poets  happened,  at 
the  moment,  to  be  uppermost  in  his  mind. — ^The  error,  therefor^ 
of  being  at  once  like  Chiide  Harold  and  the  Village  is  venial,  and 
may  be  natural, — but  it  is  an  error,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  warn  the 
unknown  author,  that  it  will  not  on  repetition  be  forgiven  by  the 
judicious  part  of  the  public. 

He  must  also,  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  endeavour  to 
divest  himself  of  a  habit  of  inversion — the  wretched  expedient 
which  Darwin  employed  to  cover  the  weakness  of  his  style,  and  the 
poverty  of  his  imagination,  and  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
sanctioned  by  one  who  so  little  needs  these  mechanical  aids  as  th«i 
author  of '  Paris/  He  needs  no  such  helps,  and  the  only  passages 
in  his  poem  which  we  have  not  read  with  unmixed  pleasure,  are 
those  in  which  he  has  taken  pains  to  be  forcible  or  line.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  his  natural  style;  while  it  flows  from  his  heart 
it  is  full  at  once  of  force,  feeling,  and  simplicity ;  but  sometimes,  in 
^arch  of  a  strong  expression,  he  stumbles  upon  a  hard  one,  and 
in  his  anxiety  for  the  sublime,  he  now  and  then  falls  into  the  obscure. 
We  have  thrown  out,  we  hope  not  in  vain,  these  few  observations 
on  the  defects  of  an  author  in  whose  future  success  we  feel  inte- 
rested— who  seems  to  exhibit  a  union,  unhappily  too  rare,  of  piety 
and  poetry,  of  what  is  right  in  politics,  respectable  in  morals,  cof 
rect  in  taste,  and  splendid  in  imagination. 


Aet.  IX.    -Forage  de  Decouvertes  aux  Terres  jiustrales,  exe* 

cute  sur  les  Corvettes  Le  Geographey  Lt  Naturaiiste^  et  /^ 

Goielette  Le    Casuarinuj  pendant  les    Jnnees   1800 — 1804. 

Tome  Second.     A  Paris.     1817. 

'T^HE  audacious  attempt,  which  was  made  in  the  publication  of 

-^    the  first  volume  of  this  work,  to  rob  Captain  Flinders  of  the 

well-earned  merit  of  his  nautical  labours  and  discoveries,  while,  he 

was  basely  and  barbarously  kept  in  prison  in  a  Frepch  colony,  was 

regarded  with  becoming  indignation  throughout  Europe,  and  with 

sihame  by  the  better  part  of  the  French  nation.     That  volume  was 

four  years  in  preparation;  yet  such  were  the  apparent  marks  of 

haste  in  bringing  it  out,  that  references  were  made  to  charts  and 

plans  which  did  not  accompany  it,  and  which,  we  verily  believe, 

had  no  existence.     We  know  that  they  were  not  made  diiring  the 

Voyage;  for  the  commander  of  the  expedition  told  Captain  Flinders 

that  his  charts  would  be  constructed  in  Paris;  which  he  never 

feached^  having  died  on  the  passage  holme.    M.  P4ron,  the  zoologist 
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and  historiographer  of  the  voyage,  knew  nothing  of  charts;  btit  his 
coasts,  his  capes,  and  his  headlands,  his  gulphs,  straits  and  harbours 
were  enumerated  with  great  care,  and  each  of  them  dignified  with 
some  new  name,  generally  of  the  august  family  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, or  of  his  Institute.  Captain  Flinders's  book,  accompa- 
nied by  an  Atlas  of  admirable  charts  and  plans,  was  published  in 
1814 ;  and  now  (after  an  interval  of  nine  years)  the  second  volume 
of  the  French  voyage  makes  its  appearance,  lliis  delay  is,  to  us, 
quite  inexplicable,  as  the  volume  has  no  plates  to  illustrate  or  to 
decorate  it,  and  one  half  of  it  had,  at  different  times,  appeared  in 
print :  we  shall  only  observe  that  the  charts  in  the  small  Atlas 
which  accompanies  it,  are  very  like  those  of  Captain  Flinders^ 
only  much  inferior  in  point  of  execution.  M.  P^ron  died  in 
1810,  when  he  had  corrected  the  press  as  far  as  p.  230,  leaving  be- 
hind him  several  memoirs  on  different  subjects,  of  which  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  volume  is  chiefly  composed;  so  that  M.  Frey- 
cinet,  the  surviving  editor,  had  no  very  laborious  task  in  bringing  it 
forward. 

Captain  Freycinet,  however,  must  have  felt  himself  under  consi* 
derabie  embarrassment  in  undertaking  its  publication.  A  new 
dynasty  had  succeeded,  or  rather  the  old  and  legitimate  family  had 
been  restored,  to  that  throne  which  an  usurper  had  too  long  tilled. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  usurper  the  voyage  had  been  made,  and 
it  was  natural  enough  that  the  savans,  sent  upon  the  expedition, 
should  wish  to  gratify  their  patrons  by  designating,  under  their 
names,  the  islands,  headlands,  bays,  inlets,  &c.  which,  no  doubt, 
they  had  a  right  to  do,  where  names  not  yet  published,  or  capri- 
ciously given,  had  not  received  the  public  sanction ;  but  the  con- 
fusion which  this  arbitrary  practice,  but  too  common  among  all 
nations,  creates  in  geographical  researches,  cannot  be  too  severely 
reprobated.  Tlie  French,  however,  attempted  to  abolish  names 
which  the  duration  of  more  tlian  two  centuries  ought  to  have  ren- 
dered sacred. 

*  I  feel/  says  Freycinet,  '  all  that  annoyance  and  pain  which  certain 
parts  of  the  geographical  nomenclature,  followed  in  this  relation,  may 
occasion  to  the  reader ;  but  I  could  not  employ  other  denominations 
than  those  which  are  made  use  of  in  the  first  volume.  Before  I  pub- 
lished my  own  nautical  part  of  the  voyage,  and  continued  the  relation 
of  P6ron,  I  was  desirous  of  changing  a  nomenclature  which  the  present 
political  and  moral  situation  of  France  and  of  Europe  renders  obnoxi- 
ous; but  the  first  volume  bad  already  been  in  circulation  many  years, 
the  second  was  immediatelyexpectedbyagreat  number  of  subscribers, 
and  without  doubt  it  was  right  to  suppose  that  it  was  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  satisfy  the  public  than  to  suppress  the  conclusion  of  a  work  of 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  nomenclature  can  neither  injure  the 
nature  nor  the  importance  of  the  facts.    Besides,  all  those  who  have 
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partaken  of  the  fatigues  and  the  sufferings  of  this  expedition  would  be 
.the  first  to  complain,  in  seeing  themselves  thus  deprived  of  at  least  one 
part  of  the  favour  which  the  public  might  bestow  on  the  results  of  their 
dangers  and  their  labours/ — Pref.  p.  viii. 

This  is  all  very  fair  on  the  part  of  M.  Freycioet;  apd  is  indeed  the 
only  way  that  was  left  for  him  to  get  decently  out  of  the  dUHculty — 
but  there  is  another  and  a  more  serious  dilemma,  resulting  from  thiy 
same  nomenclature,  which  will  reauire  a  more  delicate  management. 
M.  Freycinety  we  understand,  is  about  to  be  dispatched  on  a  second 
expedition  to  the  coasts  of  New  Holland — foi^  ibf  purpose  of 
fiDing  up,  in  detail,  those  prominent  features  and  general  outlines 
which  the  first  expedition  merely  enabled  th^  French  to  sketch — 
just  as  Flinders  nnished  the  details  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts,  of  the  latter  of  which  Cook  had  given  the  outline.  He  will 
of  course  be  sent  in  a  ship  of  war  belonging  to  Louis  XVIH.  under 
whom  he  holds  his  commission ;  what  system  of  nomenclature  will 
he  now  therefore  pursue  P  He  cannot  well,  under  such  a  commis* 
sion,  continue  to  conseoate  his  new  discoveries  to  the  Buonapartean 
family;  still  less  can  he  venture  lo  blend  the  two  dynasties  together 
— no  change  can  in  fact  be  made  from  one  family  to  the  other, 
without  some  awkward  misalliances  occurring^ — a«,  for  instance; 
that  of  surrounding  He  de  Louis  XVHL  with  the  Recifs  de  Tal- 
leyrand, Fouch6  and  Decaze ;  placing  Mont  AngQul^me  on  Terre 
Napol6on ;  or,  (still  more  shocking,)  Le  Nez  4e  Bourbon  at  the 
entrance  of  Go/fe  Josephine — these  are  points  of  great  tender- 
ness, which  willnot  be  overlooked  by  the  savans  of  Pitris,  and  of 
which  (as  we  have  just  said)  it  will  require  all  the  discretion  of  M. 
Freycinet  to  steer  clear — but  this  is  his  affair. 

In  tlie  reply  to  the  charge  preferred  by  Captain  Flinders  against 
the  French  government  of  having,  by  the  most  atrocious  and  inhu- 
man conduct,  endeavoured  to  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  his  nautical 
labours  and  discoveries,  M.  Freycinet  discreetly  and  silently 
passes  over  that  part  of  the  complaint  which  regards  Captain  Flin- 
ders's  wrongs;  admitting,  however,  what  he  could  not  well  deny, 
that  the  names  given  by  Captain  Flinders  to  points  first  discovered 
by  him,. ought  to  be  retained: — ^yet  he  has  not  retained  them.  In 
truth  it  is  not  very  material  whether  Captain  Baudin,  or  Captain 
Flinders,  was  the  first  to  survey  this  or  that  point  of  an  extensive 
coast,  or  which  of  them  completed  his  survey  one  day  or  one  year 
sooner  or  later  than  the  other— the  merit  of  hydrographical  surveys 
and  maritime  geography  consists  in  their  accuracy;  and  by  this  test 
let  the  operations  of  Captain  Flinders  be  tried  against  tho^e  of  the 
French  navigators.  But  Captain  Freycinet  chuses  to  mistake  en- 
tirely the  real  grievance  of  (Captain  Flinders,  and  (we  are  sorry  to 
observe)  is  even  uncaqdid  enough  to  suppress  all  mention  of  the 
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cause  of  it.  Some  men  are  so  dull  of  understanding  as  to  require 
the_  argumentum  ad  hominem  to  make  them  feel  the  true  state  of 
a  case :  and  lest  !M.  Freycinet  should  labour  under  this  infirmity^ 
we  shall  put  it  in  such  a  way^  as  may  probably  bring  it  home  to  his 
own  feelings. 

We  will  suppose  M.  Freycinet  to  be  sent  out  by  his  govemmerft 
with  a  passport  from  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  to  complete 
the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  and  that  England,  some- 
what tardily,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
will  suppose  that  the  French  had,  with  great  industry  and  ability, 
nearly  completed  the  task,  when,  in  this  dangerous  and  uncertain 
navigation,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  on  one  of 
those  innumerable  coral  reefs  with  which  this  fifth  continent  is  al- 
most wholly  surrounded;  that,  by  little  short  of  a  miracle,  the 
Jives  of  the  sufferers  were  preserved  in  this  disaster;  that,  however, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  miserable  little 
vessel,  hardly  sea-worthy,  capable  of  stowing  only  a  few  months 
provisions  for  the  surviving  crew ;  and  that  in  this  frail  bark  they 
set  out  on  a  long  voyage  for  their  native  country ;  that,  on  arriving 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  found  their  provisions  and  water 
nearly  exhausted,  the  crew  sickly,  and  die  vessel  so  leaky  as  to 
make  it  unsafe  to  proceed  farther;  that,  on  anchoring  in  Simon's 
Bay,  their  ship  was  taken  possession  of,  all  the  charts  and  journals 
of  the  voyage  seized,  the  captain  separated  from  his  crew,  marched 
into  the  interior,  and  inhumanly  kept  there  for  seven  years;  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  tardy  expedition  sent  out  by  the  English  had 
completed  its  labours,  assumed  the  merit  of  having  discovered  and 
surveyed  all  the  unknown  points  of  the  coast,  and  published  their 
labours  to  the  world,  while  the  poor  French  Captain,  who  had  in 
fact  previously  completed  all  this,  was  detained  in  the  deserts  of 
South  Africa,  by  some  brutal  governor,  who  conceived  that  he  was 
best  serving  the  views  of  his  more  brutal  master  by  such  conduct. 
— But  the  thing  is  impossible — the  atrocious  conduct  of  that  mis- 
creant De  Caen,  who  had  the  meanness  to  steal  one  of  Captain 
Flinders's  journals,  and  the  double  dealing  of  Buonaparte  and  his 
sycophantic  savaps,  which  we  have  already  exposed  in  a  former 
Number,  can  have  no  parallel.  We  repeat  that  Europe  has  felt, 
and  the  better  part  of  the  French  people  have  felt,  with  becoming 
indignation,  the  more  than  savage  treatment  of  a  brave  and  meri- 
torious officer,  whose  life  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  villainous  conspi- 
racy.— But  to  the  matter  before  us. — 

There  is  nothing  in  this  volume  that  might  not  have  been  written 
and  printed  in  half  as  many  months  as  it  has  consumed  years. 
The  historical  account  of  the  voyage  scarcely  exceeds  300  pages, 
consisting  of  nothing  very  profound  or  very  elaborate;  nothing 
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beyond  those  trite  and  general  observations,  which  commonly 
occur  in  nautical  surveying  and  hydrography,  natural  history  and 
descriptive  geography.  The  remaining  pages  are  chiefly  filled 
with  detailed  memoirs  by  M.  P6ron,  all,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  previously  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Museum  and  other 
periodical  works.  It  is,  therefore,  not  our  intention  to  trouble 
our  readers  with  any  particulars  of  them,  but  having  enumerated 
their  titles,  to  dismiss  them  altogether.  The  first  is  on  the  dysen- 
tery of  hot  climates,  and  on  the  use  of  the  betel  leaf.  The 
second,  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  at  its  surface  and  at  a  great 
depth,  in  which  are  very  few  experiments  made  by  M.  P6ronbuta 
great  deal  of  theoretical  reasoning  from  those  made  by  Cook, 
Phipps,  Forster,  and  Irving.  One  experiment  however  we  must 
mention,  because  it  presented  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  before 
been  noticed ;  but  which,  from  the  facts  stated,  is  easily  and  satis- 
factorily explained.  In  4^  North  latitude,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  at  the  surface  was  24.8  of  Reaumur,  it  was  found,  at  the 
depth  of  2144  feet,  to  be  6^  only — that  is,  nearly  19®  of  Reau- 
mur less  than  at  the  surface.  An  empty  bottle  was  sent  down  to 
this  depth  firmly  corked,  sealed,  and  "bound  with  coarse  cloth; 
it  came  up,  as  every  one  knows  it  must  do,  from  the  pressure  of 
such  a  column  of  wdter  on  the  condensed  volume  of  air  within, 
with  the  cork  in  the  bottle.  The  surface  of  the  bottle  was  im- 
mediately covered  with  drops  of  water  which  its  diminished  tem- 
perature had  condensed  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere;  the  water 
within  had  lost  its  transparency  and  was  of  a  whitish  colour,  and 
dt  fermented  like  sparkling  Champaign.  On  pouring  some  into  a 
glass,  it  soon  recovered  its  natural  colour  and  transparency ;  but 
when  the  bottle  was  again  corked  and  shaken,  and  the  cork 
drawn  out,  it  escaped  with  a  jet  like  bottled  beer.  The  phe- 
nomenon, he  observes,  is  precisely  that  of  the  artificial  gaseous 
waters,  which  are  made  by  compression.  We  beg  leave  however 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  both  of  the  depth  to  which  the  thermometer 
is  supposed  to  have  descended,  and  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
difference  in  the  temperature  between  the  water  at  that  depth  and 
at  the  surface.  Seamen  know  how  diflScult  it  is  to  sound  with 
200  fathoms  of  line;  and*  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any 
such  difference  of  temperature  as  is  here  mentioned. 

The  third  memoir  is  a  notice  respecting  the  habitation  of  marine 
animals,  by  MM.  P6ron  and  Le  Sueur — the  fourth,  on  the  vegeta- 
tion of  New  Holland,  which  we  have  before  seen  in  print,  and  which 
is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Brown  on  the  same  subject,  inserted 
in  Captain  Flinders's  voyage,  is  by  M.  Leschenault.  The  next  i^ 
a  fragment  on  the  art  of  preserving  animals  in  zoological  collec- 
|ious,.  by  MM.  P^ron  and  Le  Sueur;  and  the  last  is  a  general 
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view  of  the  English  colonies  '  aux  Torres  Austndes/  in  J  802,  by 
M.  P^on,  which  is  now  neither  interesting  nor  accurate. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  closed  with  the  arrival  of  the  ships 
in  Sidney  Cove,  to  which  point  we  also  followed  them  in  a  formejr 
Number.    We  now  proceed — 

The  G6ographe  and  Naturaliste  had  scarcely  left  Port  Jackson  on 
their  way  to  Bass's  Strait,  when  they  fell  in  with  an  English  vessel, 
having  on  board  a  Frenchpian  of  tlie  name  of  Coxweliy  whom  they 
had  previously  seen  at  Sidney — poor  M.  Coxwell  having  conceived 
that,  as  peace  was  now  restored  between  England  and  France,  it 
would  be  no  bad  speculation  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  catch  sea-elephanti; 
in  Bass's  Strait.  Joined,  therefore,  with  a  Captain  Lecorre,  he 
proceeded  from  Bourdeaux  for  this  purpose  in  a  small  vessel  called 
the  Enterprize;  but  being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  adventurers  lost 
their  sails  and  found  it  necessary  to  make  for  Port  Jackson  to  refit 
and  repair  their  damages.  Here  they  obtained  all  they  stood  in  need 
of,  and  experienced,  as  M.  P6ron  had  done,  all  the  friendly  atten- 
tions that  they  could  possibly  require :  they  were,  however,  expressly 
told,  that  the  catching  of  sea-elephants  would  not  be  allowed  in  the 
Strait  that  divides  the  colony  of  Van  Dieman  from  that  of  New  South 
Wales;  but  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  fish  on  tlie  Two  Sisters,  close 
to.  Fwneaux's  Islands,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Strait.  After  being 
there  about  e^ht  days,  a  violent  storm  came  on,  the  ship  was  dashed 
to  pieces  among  the  rocks;  and  the  Captain,  his  brother, and  two- 
thirds  of  the  crew  perished. — *  Such,'  says  M.  P6ron,  *was  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  first  French  ship  which  appeared  in  those 
seas!  and  the  disposition  of  the  English  government  towards 
strangers  is  so  rigorous,  that  one  may  beforehand  predict  similar 
disasters  to  European  adventurers  who,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  should  be  induced  to  carry  their  speculations  into  these  disr 
tant  regions.'  It  would  appear  indeed,  from  the  gloomy  pages  of 
M.  P^ron,  that  the  'Cabinet  of  St.  James's,'  not  contented  with 
raising  this  storm  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroykig  Captain 
Coxwell's  little  ship,  and  thereby  saving  all  the  sea-elephants  for  its 
own  fishermen,  had,  by  a  most  extraordinary  stretch  of  power,  not . 
only  seized  upon  New  21ealand^  but  upon  all  the  numerous  archi- 
pelagos of  islands  of  the  great  equatorial  ocean,  as  appendages 
to  the  new  em{»re  of  New  South  Wales,  without  any  other  limi- 
tations to  the  eastward  than  the  shores  of  Chili  and  Peru! — 
These  immense  possessions  of  England,  tc^etfaer  with  her  fisheries 
m  the  North  and  South  Seas,  and  her  commerce  with  India  and 
China,  incessantly  haunt  M.  P^ron's  ioiagination,  and  lead  him  into 
the  grossest  and  most  ridiculous  blunders  and  misrepresentations. 
M.  P6ron  was,  no  doubt,  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  naturalist 
aod,  like  most  of  biscountry  men,  exceedingly  fond  of  making  systems 
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and  buildins  up  theories ;  be  might  also  have  been,  as  the  eulogy  m 
the  Appendix  states,  an  amiable,  and  kind  hearted  nan  in  private 
life;  but  such  a  morbid  and  unreasonable  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
England  pervades  the  whole  of  his  work — such  envy,  hatred  and 
malice  lurk  in  .every  page,  and  burst  forth  on  very  occasion  where 
England  is  mentioned ; — such  a  rancorous  jealousy  manifests  itself 
at  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  so  many  lamentations 
are  uttered  for  the  decayed  state  of  that  of  France,  that  we  should 
not  be  in  the  least  surprized,  if  the  delay  in  the  publication  was,  a« 
stated  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  in  consequence  of  an  inter- 
dict from  Buonaparte,  who  felt  no  desire  that  it  should  be  asked^ 
Why  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  was  in  so  melancholy  a  state 
of  depression,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  was  so  flourishing  ? 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at  King's  Island  in  the  Strait,  the 
Naturaliste  took  her  departure  for  Europe.  The  savans,  P^ron, 
Leschenault,  Bailly,  and  Lesueur,  were  landed  on  the  islands  It 
presented  to  diem  various  products  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  almost 
all  however  belonging  to  rocks  of  a  primitive  formation — granites 
—porphyries — jaspers ;  the  waters  were  strongly  impregnated  with 
die  oxyd  of  iron ;  and  the  fishermen  told  them  that,  in  the  interior, 
was  a  bill  entirely  composed  of  sal  gem  (native  cristallized  muriate 
of  soda)«  The  vegetable  productions  were  of  the  same  genera  as 
those  on  Van  Dieman's  land,  strong  and  vigorous,  but  of  less  gigantic 
proportions — like  them  also  they  were  mostly  evergreens — and  bore 
no  eatable  fruits.  No  trace  of  human  beings  either  from  New 
Holland  or  Van  Dieman's  land  could  be  discovered  on  King's 
Island ;  bnt  it  abounded  ^^ith  curious  and  useful  imimals; 

The  naturalists  had  scarcely  landed  among  heaps  of  sea-elephants 
lying  on  the  beach,  some  of  which  began  to  crawl  away  with  the 
most  horrible  bowlings,  while  others  remained  immovable  on  the 
sand,  regarding  them  with  a  calm  and  indiiierent  air,  when  m 
British  fishermen  came  down  to  make  an  offer  of  their  services. 
The  Chief,  whose  name  was  Cowper,  told  them  that  he  had  been 
thirteen  months  on  the  island,  with  ten  people,  occupied  in  catching 
these  marine  monsters  for  their  oil  and  skins,  for  the  China  market. 
It  was  lucky  for  the  French  that  these  fishermen  happened  to  be  on 
the  island,  otherwise,  with  aH  the  stock  of  animals  tit  for  the  suste- 
nance of  man,  they  would  most  probably  have  perished  witii  hunger; 
for  the  ship,  having  landed  them  on  the  island,  left  them  to  their 
fate.  P6ron  says  they  suffered  extremely  from  the  pitiful  obsti* 
nacy  of  their  commander,  who  on  sending  them  ashore,  refused  to 
allow  them  either  arms  or  provisions.  Cowper  however  invited 
diem  to  his  hut,  which  with  three  others  stood  on  the  point  of  a 
hill; — diis  curious  establishment  is  thus  described. 

*  The  chief  of  these  fishermen,  the  good  Cowper,  occupied  one  of 
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these  miserable  hovels,  with  a  woman  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whon 
he  had  brought  with  him  froib  Mow6e,  and  who  served  him  for  a  wife 
and  housekeeper;  in  this  same  hut  were  assembled  the  most  valuable 
of  the  provisions  for  the  whole  community,  particularly  the  strong 
liquors.  In  the  other  huts  the  rest  of  the  fishermen  were  lodged.  A 
great  fire  kept  up  day  and  night  with  huge  logs  of  wOod  served  at  the 
same  time  to  warm  the  people  and  to  cook  their  provisions.  A  larg6 
adjoining  shed  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  casks  full  of  oil,  as 
well  as  many  thousands  of  the  skins  of  seals  dried  and  ready  to  be  sent 
off  for  China.  On  one  side  was  a  sort  of  shamble,  in  which  were  sus- 
pended five  or  six  Cassowarys,  as  many  Kangaroos,  with  two  fat 
Wdmbats.  A  large  boiler  full  of  flesh  of  the  same  kind  was  just  re- 
.inoved  from  the  fire,  and  diffused  an  agreeable  odour.' — (p.  18.) 

M.  Faure,  the  geographical  engineer,  had  also  been  abandoned^ 
when  in  his  boat,  by  the  Geographe,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  the  'New-year' s-day  Islands.  Here  he  found  a  party  of  a 
dozen  Enjglish  fishermen  placed  amidst  whole  legions  of  amphibious 
animals  of  the  genus  p/ioca;  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
hospitality,  and  remained  three  days  with  them,  experiencing  die 
most  kind  and  unvaried  attention;  and  at  his  departure,  they 
even  forced  him  to  accept  some  of  their  most  beautiful  skins. 
This  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  poor  rude  fishermen  and 
that  of  his  enlightened  commander,  makes  M.  P6ron  exclaim^- 

*  How  is  it  that  this  affecting  hospitality,  of  which  long  voyages  offer 
80  many  examples,  should  almost  always  exclusively  be  exercised  by 
men  on  whom  the  rudeness  of  their  character  and  their  low  condition 
seem  least  to  impose  the  obligation  ?  Can  it  be  then  that  this  condition, 
rather  than  our  splendid  education  and  our  philosophy,  is  apt  to  deve- 
}ope  in  us  that  noble  and  disinterested  virtue  which  makes  us  compas- 
sionate the  sufferings  of  others?* 

This  flippant  declamation  sets  M.  Pdron's  mind  quite  at  ease^ 
and  he  fancies  that  he  has  solved  a  grand  problem.  A  Frenchman 
never  suspects  his  ignorance,  and  rarely  stops  to  examine  the  extent 
of  his  own  argument.  In  a  better  condition  of  life,  these  English- 
men would  be  kind  hearted,  just  as  M.  P6ron,  in  a  worse,  would 
still  be  envious  of  his  neighbour's  prosperity,  and  his  commander 
jealous  of  their  happiness. 

We  have  now  a  chapter  of  nearly  thirty  pages  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  sea-elephant,  and  another  to  the  advantages  which 
the  English  derive  from  the  phoca  of  the  South  Seas.  Of  the 
latter  we  have  not  one  word  to  oflFer,  as  it  has  not  the  most 
distant  concern  or  connection  with  Baudin's  voyage  of  discovery — 
the  former  chapter  is  amusing  enough^  if  it  were  only  to  show  how 
much  an  ingenious  gentleman  like  M.  P6ron  can  make  out  from  an 
evening's  conversation  with  a  few  intelligent  English  sea-elephant 
hunters ;  for  the  whole  history  of  this  huge  monster  is  derived  froni 
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that  spiirce.  In  giving  a  few  particulars^  we  must  pass  over  those 
parts  in  which  the  ardent  and  ferocious  loves  of  '  those  interesting 
creatures/  from  the  first  overture  to  the  final  consummation,  are 
.described  in  alLAe  glow  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and  in  the 
most  minute  and  circumstantial  dietails;  a  description  which,  how« 
ever  well  it  may  suit  the  meridian  of  Paris,  has  (thank  heaven !)  too 
much  warmth  of  colouring  for  the  cool  and  sedate  constitutions 
vof  our  English  climate. 

That  particular  species  of  phoca  known  by  the  name  of  the  sea- 
elepbant,  from  the  elongation  of  the  upper  lip  into  a  kind  of  pro- 
boscis, and  distinguished  by  naturalists  under  the  specific  name  of 
proboscidea,  is  found  only  near  the  coasts  and  islands  of  th^ 
southern  hemisphere,  as  the  sea-lion,  (phoca  jubata,J  with  which 
it  has  frequently  been  confounded,  is  the  inhabitant  ot  the  northern 
regions  The  male  only  has  this  proboscis,  which  it  has  the  power 
to  expand  to  about  a  foot  in  length.  The  usual  size  of  this  animal 
is  from  20  to  SO  feet  in  length,  and  from  15  to  18  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. They  produce  but  one  at  a  birth,  and  on  the  shore, 
where  for  six  or  seven  weeks  the  cub  is  suckled,  and  during 
that  time  neither  male  nor  female  taste  any  food.  Forster  says  that 
(the  sea  lions  of  Staaten  land  deposit  their  young  on  shore,  aqd  that 
.during  their  land-residence  they  swallow  considerable  quantities  of 
stones  to  distend  their  stomachs,  some  of  which  are  as  large  as 
his  two  fists;  but  he  did  not  observe  that  appearance  of  digestion 
having  commenced  which  Beauchesne  Gouin,  the  French  navigator, 
fancied  he  had  discovered,  on  the  same  spot.  The  young  of  the 
•ea^elephant  is,  according  to  M.  P^ron,  about  four  feet  long  and 
'70  pounds  weight  when  bom;  and  he  adds,  that,  in  the  first  eight 
days,  it  will  increase  four  feet  in  length  and  100  pouuds  in  weight; 
and  all  this  at  the  expense  of  the  mother,  who  in  the  meantime  has 
iiiot  tasted  food.^  In  six  or  seven  weeks  they  betake  themselves  to 
the  sea,  where  the  young  ones  are  taught  to  swim  and  provide  for 
^themselves.  About  a  month  afterwards  the  males  and  females 
again  return  to  the  shore,  when  the  loves,  8cc.  recommence. 
/  The  sea-elephant  is  a  mild  and  tractable  animal.  On  the  first 
;arrival  of  the  English  fishers  on  King's  Island,  one  of  the  men 
..took  a  liking  to  one  of  them,  and  begged  of  his  companions  to 
spare  its  life.  For  a  long  time  it  lived  peaceably,  and  was  respected 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  carnage.  The  fisherman  caressed  it 
daily,  and  in  a  few  months  it  was  grown  so  tame  that  he  could 
without  danger  mount  upon  its  back,  put  his  arm  down  its  throat, 
and  make  it  come  when  called:  in  a  word,  this  docile  and  harmless 
animal  did  every  thing  that  its  protector  required,  and  suffered  any 
:  thing  without  being  offended. 

^     Gentle,  .however,  as  they  certainly  are,  .the  males  sometimes 
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•make  a  kind  of  defence  against  the  attacks  of  their  murderers,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  seaman  of  Lord  Anson's  ship  whose  skull  was 
fractured  by  an  enraged  sea-elephant,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days:  but  the  females  never  attack;  always  endeavouring  to  fly, 
ottering  die  most  doleful  cries,  and  at  the  same  time  shedding 
tears. 

The  tongue  only  of  these  animals,  M.  P6ron  says,  is  used  for 
food,  and  when  salted  is  considered  as  a  delicacy ;  but  Jonathan 
Lambert,  late  sovereign  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  says  that  himself, 
bis  family,  and  his  stock,  lived  for  some  time  almost  entirely  on 
the  flesh  of  the  sea-elephant ;  and  that  he  treated  his  pigs  every  now 
and  then  with  one,  '  to  keep  them  in  heart/  P6ron  adds,  that  the 
liver,  which  in  some  of  the  species  is  reckoned  a  luxury,  in  the 
^ea-elephant  is  pernicious ;  and  that  the  English  fishers,  on  trying 
to  make  use  of  it,  had  experienced  an  invincible  propensity  to  sleep, 
which  continued  for  several  hours.  The  fat  is  esteemed  an  infal- 
lible and  speedy  remedy  for  flesh  wounds*  The  hide  is  valuable  for 
covering  trunks  and  for  harness.  But  the  oil  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  fishery  of  sea-elephants,  of  which  they  furnish  an  astonishing 
quantity ;  the  fishermen  estimating,  according  to  M.  P6ron's  ac- 
count, one  of  the  largest  kind  to  yield  from  14  to  1500  pounds 
weight,  or  about  350  gallons.  'This  oil  is  stated  to  be  clear, 
inodorous,  and  not  liable  to  contract  that  rancid  smell  of  which 
whale  oil  can  never  be  deprived;  when  buraed  in  a  lamp  it  yields 
a  bright  and  pure  flame,  without  smoke,  and  without  exhaling  that 
infectious  smell  peculiar  to  most  animal  oils:  it  lasts  longer  than 
other  products  of  the  same  nature,  as  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  pint  is 
sufliciept  to  feed  an  ordinary  wick  twelve  hours.  These  details  Were 
famished  to  M.  Piron  by  the  English  fishemieo,  and  they  seem  to 
have  carried  a  due  share  of  uneasiness  to  his  jaundiced  mind,  that 
so  lucrative  and  advantageous  a  concern  should  £dl  to  the  lot  of 
the  hated  English. 

*  The  fisher]^  of  sea^elephants  offers  so  much  facilily,  it  requires  scf 
little  capital,  it  ensures  advantages  so  very  considerable,  that  every 
thing  has  concurred,  for  some  years  {mst,  to  give  to  it  a  rapid  de- 
velopment in  the  Austral  regions.  Already  on  King's  Island  and 
the  New-year's  Islands,  two  fisheries  are  in  full  activity;  a  thixd  exbts 
on  the  land  of  Kerguelen ;  a  fourth  establishment  bf  the  same  kind,  I 
am  told,  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  land  of  Sandwich;  others  have  been 
formed  on  Staaten  land.  The  Malouin  Islands  are  no  longer  strangers 
to  the  English  fishermen ;  and  new  shoals  of  these  active  men  will  not 
iail  soon  to  establish  themselves  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  if 
they  are  not  there  anticipated  by  the  Spaniards/   (p.  59*) 

M.  P6ron  seems  not  to  knotv  that  Juan  Fernandez  has  loi^ 
been  settled  by  the  Spaniards)  diat  it  is  tolerably  well  peopled  and 
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cnltivated;  that  it  has  a  governor  and  a  regular  garrison;  hot  that 
the  sea-elephants  which  disturb  his  imagination  so  much,  are  no 
longer  found  there.  Our  author  at  length  takes  leave  of  these  ami^ 
able  monsters  of  the  deep  in  a  lamentation  at  once  eloquent  and 
pathetic. 

*  Thus  then  this  large  species  of  the  seal  tribe  is  about  to  be  attacked 
on  all  points  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  about  to  suffer  terrible  losses  which 
will  become  more  and  more  irreparable;  it  will  not  even  have  the 
resource  which  whales  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  that  of  being  able  to 
take  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  ice  of  the  poles,  to  surround  itself 
against  man,  with  the  horrors  of  nature.  In  fact,  a  mild  temperature 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  seal  tribe;  the  land  is  their  habitual 
abode ;  from  being  the  cradle  of  their  existence,  it  becomes  the  theatre 
of  their  amours,  it  receives  their  last  sighs — With  such  necessities  how 
could  they  withdraw  themselves  from  the  pursuit  of  their  chief  ene- 
mies?— For  them  still  more  so  than  for  the  whales  must  undoubtedly 
be  realized  that  eloquent  prediction  of  one  of  my  first  and  dearest 
professors  (Lacepede):  "  That  large  species  (of  whale)  will  vanish  like 
^o  many  others ;  discovered  in  its  most  hidden  recesses,  attacked  in  its 
most  distant  retreats,  overcome  by  the  irresistible  power  of  human 
knowledge,  she  will  disappear  from,  the  face  of  the  globe;  there  will 
be  seen  only  a  few  fragments  of  this  gigantic  species;  its  remains  will 
become  a  dust  which  the  winds  will  disperse :  she  will  exist  only  in  the 
recollection  of  men  and  in  the  pictures  of  genius."* 

From  King's  Island  we  are  carried,  for  the  second  time^  to  the 
'  land  of  Napoleon'  and  his  august  fsunily.  It  exhibits  but  a  sombre 
and  forbidding  appearance,  like  that  of  the  man  whose  name 
it  bears.  In  the  midst  of  the  calcareous  rock,  on  the  Island 
Decres,  were  discovered  those  remains  of  petrified  forests  which 
we  noticed  in  a  former  Article.  These  singular  incrustations 
of  the  vegetable  world  are  not  confined  to  this  and  to  Kangaroo 
Island,  but  are  found  on  the  opposite  continent  of  New  Holland^ 
on  the  coast  of  Nuyts,  Leu  wen,  Edels,  Endracht  and  De  Witt ; 
neither  are  they  exclusively  confined  to  the  sea  shore,  but  are  met 
with  in  the  Ulterior  of  the  country,  and  at  difierent  elevations  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  not  only  coat  over  the  pebbles  and 
marine  productions,  but  also  the  leaves,  the  fruits,  the  branches^ 
and  the  roots  of  plants ;  shrubs  and  even  large  trees  are  not  free 
from  their  attacks,  and  the  numerous  trunks  standing  erect  and 
covered  with  incrustations  clearly  announce  that  this  operation  of 
Koture  ascends  to  a  very  ancient  date.  M.  P6ron  has  a  theory> 
with  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel,  for  the  formation  of  these 
Gorgonian  forests  of  New  Holland,  *  that  are  so  completely  coated 
over  with  stone,  as  to  tempt  one  to  bdieve,  that  a  second  Perseus- 
bad  stalked  with  the  head  of  Medusa  in  bis  hand  aloi^  these  distant 
sliores.' 
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'  The  6hell-fisb)  he  sajs,  which  are  produced  in  the  sea  and  thrown 
by  millions  on  the  beach,  exposed  to  the  double  influence  of  a 
burning  sun,  and  a  |)enetrating  moisture,  speedily  undergo  a  sort 
pf  chemical  decomposition.  In  parting  with  a  portion,  more  or 
less  considerable,  of  their  carbonic  acid,  they  acquire  a  tendency 

K/ards  that  state  in  which  lime  is  when  used  as  the  basis  of  cement, 
is  calcareous  matter  mixing  with  the  quartzose  sand,  gives  a  cal-r 
careous  cement  somewhat  analogous  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Hig- 
gins,  and  forms  those  singular  incrustations  found  on  the  western 
$ind  southern  coasts  of  New  Holland,  with  which  every  object  is, 
as  it  were,  glued  together.  Transported  by  the  winds,  this  active 
matter  is  deposited  upon  the  neighbouring  shrubs ;  at  first  as  light 
dust,  which  presently  becomes  a  solid  pellicle  round  the  branch 
which  it  embraces :  from  that  moment  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
injured ;  vegetation  becomes  languid ;  and  while  yet  alive,  it  is 
found  to  have  undergone  a  kind  of  petrifaction. 
.  *  In  breaking  the  branches  of  this  kind  of  lithophytes,  while  the  in- 
crustation is  recent,  the  ligneous  texture  is  perceived  to  be  enveloped 
in  a  solid  case,  and  without  having  undergone  any  remarkable  altera-: 
tion ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  calcareous  envelope  augments,  the  wood 
becomes  disorganized  and  is  changed  insensibly  into  a  dry  and  blackish 
ietriius;  then  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  as  yet  empty,  and  preserves  a 
diameter  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  branch  which  has  served  as  a, 
mould ;  at  last  the  tube  is  closed  and  filled  up  with  quartzose  and  cal- 
careous matter :  a  few  years  pass  away  and  the  whole  is  converted  ioto 
a  mass  of  sandstone,  in  this  last  stage  of  the  process  the  arborescent 
form  alone  recals  the  ancient  state  of  vegetation.'    (p.  l71)« 

In  the  same  section,  in  which  are  contained  these  observations  on 
the  petrified  state  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  question  b  discussed 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  mountains  and  islands  com- 
posed of  madripores ;  and  M.  P6ron  peremptorily  decides,  what 
no  one  will  deny,  '  that  all  the  madriporic  productions  which  have 
been  found  to  exist  at  elevations  more  or  less  great  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea,  have  been  formed  in  its  bosom ;'  but 
then  comes  the  difficult  and  often  discussed  question,  ^  Have  these 
mountains  been  raised,  or  has  the  sea  sunk  from  its  former 
level?'  the  latter  is  M.  P6ron's  opinion,  grounded  on  that  of  the 
most  distinguished  observers,  who  agree  in  rejecting  all  idea  of 
their  elevation  being  owing  to  volcanic  eruptions, — but  still,  he 
observes,  a  very  delicate  and  interesting  question  presents  itself — ^ 
*  What  becomes  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  as  they  subside  from 
the  mountains  which  have  been  formed  in  their  bosom  V — ^and  from 
this  results  another  equally  difficult  of  solution — *  Whence  comesr 
this  enormous  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  which  we  perceive 
to  act  a  part  so  prodigious  in  the  revolutions  of  our  globe?' — 
these  questions,  M.  P6rou  observes,  open  a  vast  career  for  the 
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imaginationy  for  enthusiasm^  for  hypothesis — but  he  pretends  not 
to  explain  them. 

No  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  those  extensive  reefs,  of  those  numerous  islands,  and  vast 
archipelagos,  of  which  multitudes  discover  dieir  origin  to  the  na- 
vigator by  the  small  degree^  of  elevation  they  have  acauired  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  by  the  nascent  state  in  which  he  sees 
them  rising  as  it  were  out  of  their  cradles.  In  our  review  of 
Captain  Flinders's  Voyage  of  Discovery  we  offered  some  observa- 
tions on  those  extraordinary  formations,  the  productions  of  marine 
worms;  for  that  they  are  so  has  been  attested  by  hundreds  of  navi- 
gators, who,  in  witnessing  these  operations,  have  detected  nature, 
as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  creation.  On  this  point  we  entirely 
concur  with  M.  de  Fleurieu. 

*  To  which  (he  asks)  of  our  ordinary  systems  could  one  refer  the 
origin  of  that  prodigious  number  of  little  platforms,  either  scat- 
tered about,  or  formed  into  groups,  or  united  into  archipelagos  which, 
from  accurate  observation,  appear  to  be  still  in  a  slat^  of  enlarge- 
ment ?  We  meet  with  these  islands  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
leagues  from  any  continent  or  great  islands,  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of 
which  the  plummet  of  the  navigator  is  unable  to  measure  the  depth. 
The  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  enlightened  observer  has  discovered  nothing 
in  these  low  islands  that  declares  an  ancient  existence,  the  remains  or 
traces  of  volcanoes^  either  extinct  or  swallowed  up  under  the  waters, 
nothing  that  presents  a  picture  of  ruins,  nothing  in  short  which  could 
indicate  them  to  be  the  product  of  some  convulsion  of  the  globe  :  on 
the  contrary,  every  thing  announces,  that  they  are  the  product  of  ages; 
that  the  work  is  not  yet  finished  ;  that  there  must  be  a  gradual  exten- 
sion of  it ;  but  that  a  long  succession  of  time  is  necessary  to  make  this 
extension  sensible/  (p.  180.) 

We  are  also  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  *  general  results'  of  M. 
P6ron  on  this  point. 

*'  We  have  seen  these  zoophytes  in  a  state  of  petrification  forming 
the  greater  part  of  the  low  islands  of  the  Great  Equinoxial  Ocean,  and 
some  of  the  highest  in  this  sea  and  that  of  India.  We  have  found  them 
in  a  living  state,  studding  the  seas  with  new  dangers,  multiplying  the 
reefs  of  rock,  increasing  the  size  of  islands  and  archipelagos,  encum- 
bering ports  and  roadsteds,  and  laying  on  every  side  the  foundation  of 
new  calcareous  mountains.  Thus  then,  while  man<  who  proclaims  him- 
self the  King  of  Nature,  constructs  with  labour  on  the  surface  of  th« 
earth  those  frail  edifices  which  the  action  of  time  must  soon  overturn, 
the  feeblest  little  worms,  of  whose  existence  he  w«s  ignorant  till  very 
lately,  and  which  he  still  despises,  multiply  in  the  bow»m  of  the  seas 
those  prodigious  monuments  of  a  power  which  bi.ls  defiance  to  ages, 
and  of  which  the  imagination  even  can  have  no  conception/  (p.  183.) 

We  find  little  that  deserves  notice  on  the  second  visit  of  our 
navigators  to  the  Land  of  Nuyts^  of  Leu  wen,  of  fidcis,  and  of 
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Eodmchty  except  that,  in  Shark's  Bay,  on  the  coast  <^  the  la8t« 
mentioned  land^  M .  P6ron,  witli  an  air  of  triumph,  acquaints  ms 
that  he  has  solved  with  simplicity  and  accuracy  two  problems 

Sually  important  to  the  zoology  and  the  natural  history  of  New 
olland — the  one  supplying  the  defective  information,  and  tht 
other  correcting  an  error,  of  the  celebrated  Dampier — the  first  is 
merely  that  no  river  falls  into  Shark's  Bay ;  the  second  deserves 
tome  further  notice,  as  in  attempting  to  correct  one  error,  this  pro- 
fessed zoologist  seems  to  have  fallen  into  another  and  greater. 

When  Dampier  was  in  Shark's  Bay  he  caught  one  of  those  marine 
animals  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  eleven  feet  long,  '  with  a 
maw/  says  this  able  navigator,  *  like  a  leather  sack,  very  diick,  and 
so  totj^  that  a  diarp  knife  could  scarce  cBt  it,  in  which  we  found 
the  head  and  bones  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  haii7  lips  of  which 
were  still  sound  and  not  putrified,  and  the  jaw  was  also  firm,  but 
of  which  we  plucked  a  great  many  teeth,  two  of  them  eight 
inches  long,  and  as  big  as  a  man's  thumb.'  (vol.  iii.  p.  126.) 
Among  our  early  navigators  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  name 
one  more  inteUigent  or  more  accurate  in  his  observations  and 
descriptions  than  Dampier;  who  from  his  friend  Rogers  had  a 
very  accurate  description  of  the  hippopotamus  given  to  him,  and 
was  himself  well  acquainted  with  that  species  of  the  Triehecus 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Manatee,  which  be  caught  abandanlly 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Bay  of  Campeachy,  and  which  he  also  says 
is  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  He  could  hardly 
therefore  mistake  one  animal  for  another.  While  in  Shark's 
Bay  some  of  Captain  Baudin's  seamen,  having  found  an  animal  on 
diore  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  drew  out  seven  of  its  teeth,  which 
they  brought  to  M.  Peron.  He  readily  discovered  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  herbivorous  animal,  but  differed  essentially  from  those 
of  the  hippopotamus — *  they  were  in  fact,'  says  he,  *  those  of  the 
Dugon,  a  mammiferous  marine  animal  but  little  known,' — we  be- 
lieve he  might  have  added,  not  known  at  all ; — and  in  support  of 
this  assertion  he  gives  a  garbled  quotation — from  whom  ? — some 
naturalist  of  reputation  ? — no  such  thing — but  from  one  Leguat, 
who  wrote  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  figure  of  a 
sea-cow  {vache  marine)  with  the  head  of  an  Alderney  cow, 
body  of  a  Chinese  hog,  and  four  webbed  feet,  supported  by 
as  many  stout  legs,  might  alone  have  been  snflkient  to  stagger 
the  credulity  of  M.  Plron.  But  Leguat  never  mentions  the 
Dugon — his  description  is  that  of  the  Lamefitift,  or,  as  he  says 
other  natrons  calls  it,  the  Manati,  because  of  its  having  hands. 
Of  this  also  Mons.  L^uat  gives  a  figure,  being  a  creature  with 
the  head  of  a  hog  and  the  body  of  a  whale,  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  arms,  (with  which  it  is  embracing  a  young  Lamenting)  and 
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breasts  resembling  those  of  a  woman.  Though  these  monstrous 
creatures,  he  tells  us,  were  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long,  they 
came  close  to  the  shore,  where  the  water  was  only  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  to  feed  on  the  grass  at  the  bottom,  sometimes  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  of  three  or  four  hundred  together:  they  were  so  tame 
that  he  and  his  companions  could  wade  among  them  and  feel  which 
was  fattest  and  fittest  for  the  knife;  for  their  flesh  was  excellent, 
and  tasted  like  the  finest  veal.  This  was  at  the  Isle  of  Rodriguez 
cur  Diego  Ruys,  where  Lamentius  are  now  as  scarce  as  Dugons  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland. 

M.  P6ron  and  the  other  naturalists  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  industry  and  perseverance  in  collecting  objects  of  natural 
history  with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  were  placed  by 
a  harsh  and  unfeeling  Commauder ;  who  seems  to  have  entertained 
a  thorough  contempt  for  all  knowledge  not  connected  with  his  own 
profession,  and  who,  even  in  that  department,  as  far  as  u^e  can  dis- 
cover, has  done  little  or  nothing  for  science.  As  M.  P6ron'«  part 
of  the  volume  finishes,  by  his  death,  with  the  land  of  Endracht, 
we  shall  give  an  instance  of  the  brutal  treatment  which  the  natu- 
ralists received  there  from  Captain  Baudin,  which  will  serve  also  at 
a  specimen  of  our  author's  manner.  They  had  gone  on  shore  to  add 
to  their  collections,  and  being  drawn  off  by  some  natives,  who  were 
not  of  the  gigantic  size  indicated  by  the  prints  of  feet  seen  hereabouts 
by  Vlaming  in  1697,  and  by  their  own  ofiicers  on  their  first  visit, 
they  strayed  so  far  as  to  lose  themselves  among  the  thickets :  not  a 
breath  of  wind  refreshed  the  atmosphere ;  the  heat  of  the  mid-day 
sun  reflected  from  the  sandy  surface  was  insupportable ;  and  tb^ 
stunted  brushwood  afforded  them  no  shelter ;  they  were  laden  with 
plants  and  shells;  famished  with  hunger  and  choaked  with  thirst — 
and,  in  this  state,  after  three  hours  of  painful  travelling,  they  found 
themselves  close  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  set  out ;  they 
determined  therefore  to  follow  the  winding  of  the  shore,  however 
long  it  might  prove. 

*  An  excessive  and  continual  sweat  dissolved  our  bodies.  Our  weak- 
ness was  soon  at  its  height.  In  vain  did  we  fill  our  mouths  with  little 
pebbles  to  excite  the  secretion  of  a  few  drops  of  saliva ; — the  source  of 
it  appeared  to  be  dried  up ;  a  feeling  of  dryness,  of  painful  aridity,  an 
insupportable  bitterness  made  respiration  difficult,  and  in  some  degree 
painful ;  our  trembling  limbs  could  no  longer  sustain  us ;  at  every  mo- 
ment, one  or  other  fell  down;  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  had  the 
power  to  rise. 

'  I  Svas  now  constrained  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  cpt- 
lection  which  1  had  just  obtained  at  the  expense  of  so  much  toil 
and  danger,  and  which  the  kind  M.  Guichenault  had  had  the  comr 
plaisance  to  assist  me  in  carrying  thus  far;  but  soon  himself  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  fatigue  and  heat,  of  thirst  and  hunger,  he  fell  upon 
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the  ^und,  pale,  disfigared,  hb  eyes  nearly  closed.  All  our  assistance 
was  of  no  avail;  he  could  no  longer  stand  up;  and  be  wished,  he  said» 
to  die  on  the  spot.  While  waiting  till  our  unfortunate  companion  should 
recover  some  strength,  I  proposed  to  M.  Petit  to  plunge  ourselves  into 
the  sea  up  to  the  breast,  and  to  remain  there  some  minutes,  being  well 
convinced  beforehand  that  this  kind  of  bath  would  bring  a  little  relief 
to  our  sufferings.  The  effect  far  surpassed  all  my  hopes.  An  agreea- 
ble coolness  seemed  to  penetrate  through  every  pore ;  our  mouths  be- 
came less  scorched ;  the  painful  pinching  which  we  felt  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  ceased  as  if  by  enchantment ;  we  perceived  our  vigour  re- 
newing— in  one  word,  this  salutary  bath  snatched  us  in. all  probability 
out  of  the  hands  of  death:  under  its  gentle  influence  M.  GuichenauU 
appeared  to  revive.  To  prolong  the  good  effects  which  we  experienced 
from  it,  we  resolved,  after  abandoning  part  of  our  clothes  and  our  shoes 
and  stockings,  to  continue  our  journey  in  the  sea.  At  sun-set,  a  gentle 
breeze  sprung  up;  we  left  the  water  to  resume  the  journey  on  the 
shore,  atid  walk  if  possible  a  little  more  quick.  Our  weakness  imme- 
diately returned,  and  night  surprized  us  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
laborious  efforts/ 

At  length  however  they  perceived  a  large  fire  which  their  com- 
panions had  made  to  serVe  them  as  a  guide,  and  they  succeeded  in 
joining  them  between  10  and  1 1  o*clock  at  night. 

*  But  at  \\m  moment  the  prostration  of  our  strength  was  at  its 
height;  within  two  hundred  paces  of  the  spot,  we  fell  as  if  lifeless  on 
the  strand.  Our  kind  companions  ran  eagerly  towards  us ;  they  raised 
us  up,'  they  supported  us,  and,  making  several  fires  around  us,  suc- 
ceeded in  rekindling  the  spark  of  life  just  ready  to  expire.  Their 
eagerness  was  so  much  the  more  active  as  they  had  already  abandoned 
all  hope  of  seeing  us  again.  ....  Our  suflFerings  however  were  very 
for  from  having  attained  their  limit — no  kind  of  food  or  drink  remained 
in  the  boat ;  we  had  to  pass  the  whole  night  stretched  on  the  sand,  in 
our  clothes  drenched  with  sea  water;  and  to  finish  our  misery,  a  thick 
fog  which  rose  the  following  morning  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  did  not 
allow  us  (for  want  of  a  compass)  to  rejoin  the  ship  before  two  o'clock  in. 
the  afternoon.  At  this  period  we  found  ourselves  reduced  to  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  For  forty-four  hours  we  had  neither  drank  nor 
eaten,  and  we  had  walked  fourteen  of  that  number.  Pale  and  trem- 
bling, with  hollow  eyes  and  lifeless  countenances,  scarcely  could  we 
support  ourselves,  scarcely  could  we  distinguish  objects.  I  no  longer 
heard  any  thing,  and  my  parci^ed  tongue  refused  its  speech.'  (p.  223.) 

Every  one  was  moved  with  compassion  except  the  Commander, 
ivho  fined  M.  de  Mont-Bazin,  (the  oiBcer  erf  the  boat,)  in  ten 
francA  for  each  of  the  three  guns  tired  the  preceding  evening  as 
a  signal  for  him  to  return  on  board,  and  upbraided  him  for  not 
having  left  the  whole  three  to  thmr  fate.  *  And  yet/  says  M. 
P6ron,  '  to  save  the  life  of  this  unhappy  man  at  Timor  I  divided 
with  his  physician  the  slender  provision  of  excellent  Peruvian  bark 
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which  I  had  kept  for  myself.' — Captain  Baudin"*^  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  most  unhappy  and  unaccommodating  disposition, 
ivithout  one  single  qualification  for  conducting  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very :  he  died  at  the  Isle  of  France  and  was  buried  the  day  following 
with  military  honours,  which  is  all  that  M.  Freycinet,  his  first  lieu* 
tenant,  thinks  proper  to  say  of  him. 

M.  Freycinet  now  continues  the  narrative  of  their  operations  on 
the  second  visit  to  the  coasts  of  De  Witt's  Land,  the  geography 
of  which  still  remains  precisely  in  the  same  imperfect  state  in 
wliich  Dampier  found  and  left  it.  The  numerous  and  almost  con- 
tinuous banks  of  sand,  and  reefs  of  coral  rocks,  with  which  it  is  de- 
fended, prevented  all  access  to  the  shore;  but  the  same  reefs  and 
banks  were  favourable  to  their  search  for  objects  of  natural  history, 
and  assisted  very  materially  in  the  enlargement  of  their  collections : 
among  other  marine  productions  was  a  great  number  of  sea-snakes, 
of  all  colours  and  proportions ;  but  what  particularly  attracted  their 
attention,  was  a  kind  of  greyish  coloured  dust  which  covered  the 
sea  for  a  space  of  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  east  to  west.  The 
same  appearance  under  difi^erent  colours  has  i)een  observed  by  va- 
rious navigators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Banks  and  Solander  on  the 
coasts  of 'New  Guinea,  where  the  sailors  gave  it  the  name  of  sea- 
umdust.  On  e^^amiping  it  with  a  microscope  every  atom  appeared 
to  have  so  regular  and  constant  a  conformation,  that  no  doubt  could 
exist  of  their  being  so  many  minute  organized  bodies;  and  they 
considered  them  to  be  the  eggs  or  spawn  of  some  species  of  marine 
animal.  The  seas  of  blood  which  are  mentioned  by  several  cele- 
brated navigators  are  supposed  to  owe  their  tinge  to  a  single  spe- 
cies of  microscopical  Crustacea. 

On  approaching  the  Isles  of  the  Institute,  an  archipelago  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty  islets,  and  situated  about  the  latitude  i  4^, 
a  boat  was  sent  to  examine  the  Isle  Cassini;  on  its  return  the 
ofiicer  reported  that,  within  the  group  of  islands,  he  had  fallen  in 
with  a  flotilla  of  Malay  proas,  twenty-four  or  five  in  number^ 
'  which,  had  come  from  Macassar  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  for 
a  species  of  Holothuria,  known  by  the  several  names  of  Tripan, 
Biche  de  mer,  and  Sea-slug.  The  proas  were  all  under  the 
orders  of  an  old  Malay  Raja,  aind  one  little  Chinese  compass 
of  two  inches  in  diameter  was  the  sole  instrument  that  directed  the 
fleet,  sailing  to  its  destination  with  the  north-west  and  returning 
home  with  the  opposite  monsoon.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Captain  Flinders  met  with  a  much  more  numerous  fleet  in  the 
great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  employed  in  the  same  fishery ;  and  the 

*  The  name  led  us  intaa  mistake  in  our  review  of  the  first  volume :  It  was  anothef 
Battdln  'who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
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only  difference  we  perceive  between  bis  account  of  preparing  ibe 
'  tripan/  and  that  here  given  is,  that  in  the  former  they  are  said  to 
be  dried  by  the  fire  of  green  wood,  in  the  latter  enttreiy  by  the 
sun.  The  two  or  three  pages  of  trash  connected  with  these*  priapes 
marines/  decency  demands  of  us  to  pass  over ;  like  the  loves  of 
the  sea-elephant,  they  are  only  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Paris* 

From  De  Witt^s  Land  they  proceed  a  second  time  to  the  Lsland 
of  Timor,  and  from  thence  again  towards  De  Witt's  Land,  which 
however  they  w^e  unable  to  approach :  they  next  tried  to  proceed 
Co  the  south-west  point  of  New  Guinea;  but  finding  the  wind  and' 
the  weather  against  them,  and  the  sick  list  rapidly  increasing,  tiiej 
bore  up  for  the  lAe  of  France.  ,  On  passing  the  Cape,  they  called 
at  Table  Bay,  where  a  con%mittee  of  M  M .  P^ron,  Le  Sueur,  and 
Doctor  Raynier  de  Klerk  Dibbez,  sat  in  judgment  *  sur  un  Met 
assez  dtlicat — ce  fmneux  tabiier  des  femmes  Hottentot es,^  1  he 
result  of  an  examination  vi^icfh  we  are  assured  was  ^  attentif  et 
prolong^,'  is  conveyed  under  ten  distinct  propositions,  of  which  we 
shall  content  ourselves  by  asserting,  on  our  own  knowledge,  that 
no  less  than  seven  of  diem  are  absolutely  false.  It  is  radier  too 
much  for  a  person  who  never  set  foot  beyond  Cape  Town  to  tell 
the  world  that  all  the  travellers  into  the  interior  of  southera  Africa^ 
from  its  first  discovery  to  the  visit  of  M .  P^o^,  have  been  mis- 
taken ;  that  tlie  Houzuanas  (who  have  no  existence  but  in  Vaitlant's 
book)  are  Boschinmns^  and  that  liie  Boschimans  are  a  people  totally 
distinct  from  Hottentots.  But  a  French  savant  must  either  get 
rid  of  his  conceptions  in  die  shape  of  a  (heOry^  or  burst. 

On  comparing  the  genei-al  chart  of  New  Holland  constructed 
by  Captain  Flinders  with  that  which  accompanies  this  ^volume  of 
P6ron,  and  which  is  in  fact  a  copy  of  that  published  by  M.  Frey- 
cinet  in  the  nautical  and  geographical  account  of  the  voyage,  it 
must  strike  evei^  one  bow  very  well  diose  parts  of  the  latter  are 
filled  up,  which  were  surveyed  by  Captain  Flinders,  or  laid  down 
by  bim  from  the  surveys  of  his  predecessors.  Cook,  Vancouver, 
and  Dentrecasteaux,  and  how  meagre  is  the  whole  line  of  the 
west  and  north-west  coasts,  which  none  of  these  able  navigators 
bad  explored,  but  which  was  visited  twice,  and  part  of  it  three 
times,  by  Captain  Buudin.  If  we  except  the  Baie  du  O^o^aphe 
on  the  Land  of  Leuwen ;  a  more  detailed  but  still  incomplete  sur- 
vey of  Shark's  Bay  on  the  Land  of  Endracht;  a  few  clusters  of 
reefs  and  islets  along  the  extensive  coast  of  De  Witt's  Land,  wifth 
here  and  there  a  point  of  land  or  an  undetermined  gulph,  the 
former  seen  at  such  a  distance  as  to  leav«  a  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  coast,  and  the  latter  purely  conjectural ;  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  coast  from  Cape  Van  Dieman  to  Cape  Leuwen 
of  the  old  charts^  or  from  Cape  Leoben  to  Cape  Gosaelin  ot  the 
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French,  reinain3  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  in 
which  it  was  previous  to  this  voyage  of  discovery,  and  may  yet  be 
considered  as  unexplored. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that,  with  two  ships  and  a  small 
verael,  (the  Casuarina  afterwards  added,)  those  who  had  Uie  conduct 
of  the  expedition  should  not  have  made  every  exertion  to  deter- 
mine that  most  extraordinary  problem  in  geography — the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  some  large  river  on  the  western  side  of  New 
Holland.  That  there  exists  none  deserving  the  name  from  Cape 
Leuwen  on  the  west  to  Cape  Howe  on  the  east;  nor  from  thence 
to  Cape  York,  on  the  north;  nor  in  the  whole  sweep  of  the  Gulph 
of  Carpentaria,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  whether  any 
river  may  discharge  itself  on  the  western  and  north-western  coast 
from  Cape  Leuwen  to  Cape  Arnheini  still  remains  to  be  a<dved* 
The  space  to  be  explored  indeed  may  almost  be  narrowed  to  the 
coast  of  De  Witt's  Land  between  Cape  North- West  (here  vaa^jOf 
(fently  altered  to  Cape  Murat)  and  Cape  Arnheim ;  and  from  the 
obBervations  of  that  excellent  old  navigator  Dampictr  it  may  be 
inferred-  that  the  opening  behind  the  group  of  Rosemary  Islands 
(chan^  with  equal  effrontery  to  the  lies  de  Montebello)  holds  out 
the  most  probable  lM>pes  of  finding  such  a  river. — '  Hitherto,'  says 
Dampier,  ^  we  had  found  but  little  tides ;  but  by  the  height,  and 
strei^th  and  course  of  them  hereabouts.  It  should  seem,  that  if 
diere  be  such  a  passage  or  strait  going  dirough  eastward  to  the 
peat^Soudi  Sea,  as  I  said  one  might  suspect,  one  would  ex* 
pect  to  find  the  mouth  of  it  somewhere  between  this  place  (lati- 
tude 18"^  21')  and  Rosemary  Island.'  (vol.  iii.  p.  IW.)  '  Unless/ 
be  afterwards  observes,  '  the  high  tides  and  great  indraught  there^ 
abouts  should  he  occasioned  by  the  mouth,  of  some  large  river; 
which  hath  often  low  lands  oe  each  side  of  its  outlet,  and  many 
idands  and  shoals  lying  at  its  entcaoce.'    (Contin.  p.  6.) 

M.  Freycinet  b  about  to  proceed,  or  has  alreadv  sailed,  to  en* 
deavour  to  complete  the  discovery  and  survey  of  tjae  western  an4 
north-western  coasts  of  New  Holland ;  but,  we  are  glad  to  leam^ 
that  as  Captain  Baudin  was  anticipated  by  Captain  Flinders,  so 
will  M.  Freycinet  be  by  Lieutenant  King,  who,  under  happier 
auspices,  we  trust,  left  England  some  months  ago  for  this  very 
purpose. 

This  however,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  but  a  secondary 
object  of  the  French  voyage ;  the  first  being  that  of  collecting  a 
number  of  facts,  on  various  po'mts  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  a  greater  degree  of  precision  thau 
is  yet  known,  two  objects  of  no  less  importance  to  physical 
science  than  to  geography — ^the  fiirst  is,  by  a  set  of  experiments 
on  the  declination  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle^  at 
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several  places  very  distant  from  each  other  on  the  same  parallek 
and  the  same  meridians^  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  number  and 
position  of  the  magnetic  poles  in  the  earthy  on  the  supposition  that 
the  present  theory  of  its  being  one  great  magnet  is  the  true  one — 
the  other,  by  a  set  of  experiments  at  the  same  places,  with  an  in- 
variable pendulum,  to  ascertain  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  the 
figure  of  the  earth  in  the  southern  hemisphere — In  the  prosecution 
of  such  an  undertaking  M.  Freycinet  must  carry  with  him  the 
good  wishes  of  every  lover  of  science. 


N' 


Art.  X.    The  Tragic  Drama. — The  Apostate;  a  Tragedy y  in  five 
Acts.    By  Richard  Sheil,  Esq.     8vo.    London.    1817. 

rO  department  of  literature  has  found  more  assailants  and  cham- 
pions  than  the  drama :  this  may  in  some  degree  be  owing  to  the 
publicity  of  its  claims.  Most  other  branches  win  their  way  in  com- 
parative silence,  amid  the  stillness  of  the  closet,  and  the  calmness 
of  literary  discussion ;  the  pleasure  which  they  give  is  wholly  ab- 
stracted from  the  senses,  and  the  impression  which  they  leave  is 
generally  unaided  by  the  passions.  The  drama,  on  the  contrary, 
though  it  demands  to  be  '  censured  in  judgment,  awakes  the  senses 
to  judge ;'  it  addresses  an  assembled  multitude,  who,  from  physical 
and  mental  causes,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  excitement 
that  must  be  sustained  by  a  continued  and  powerful  appeal,  and  who 
require  to  be  dismissed  with  feelings  too  various  for  distinct  per- 
ception, and  too  rapturous  for  sober  analysis. 

Possessing  and  asserting  this  large  share  of  influence,  its  impor- 
tance has  nevertheless  been  exaggerated  both  by  those  who  have 
attacked  and  those  who  have  defended  it ;  and  perhaps,  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  has  suffered  more  from  'the  zeal  of  its  friends  than 
from  the  malignity  of  its  enemies.     By  the  latter  it  has  been  re** 

{^resented  as  operating  to  the  pollution  of  morals,  the  relaxation  of 
aws,  and  even  the  subversion  of  governments.  By  the  former  it 
has  been  praised  as  not  only  polishing  the  manners  and  refining  the 
taste  of  a  nation,  but  as  essentially  connected  with  the  harmony  of 
society,  and  the  morals  of  mankind.  '  ^JThe  truth  is,  that  the  drama 
is  not  a  cause,  but  an  effect  of  the  state  of  society.  Men  go  to  a 
theatre  neither  to  be  improved  nor  depraved,  neither  to  learn  nor 
unlearn  the  precepts  of  morality  or  the  rules  of  life ;  they  go  to  it 
as  to  a  place  where  the  mind  is  to  be  employed,  while  the  senses 
are  gratified,  where  genius  is  to  appear  arrayed  in  the  graces  of 
elocution,  and  the  splendour  of  external  decoration  ,*  they  go  to  wit- 
ness the  representation  of  sufferings  to  which  all  are  exposed,  or  of 
follies  in  which  all  have  participated ;  and  they  return  with  their 
pruiciples  neither  confirmed  nor  shaken,  except  by  the  operations  of 
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the  passions  which  they  brought  with  them^  and  which  would  per- 
haps have  operated  if  they  had  never  entered  the  walls  of  a  theatre. 
They  go,  in  a  word^  to  be  amused,  to  seek,  in  the  representations 
of  fictitious  life,  a  solace  or  a  foi^etfuhiess  of  the  evils  of  reality ; 
and  if  amusement  can  be  obtained  without  mischief,  though  it  is  the 
Jowest  praise  with  which  the  admirers  of  the  drama  will  be  con- 
tented, it  is,  perhaps,  among  the  highest  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
any  known  mode  of  public  recreation. 

The  Drama,  which  owed  its  origin  in  Greece  to  religion,  is  in- 
debted to  the  same  cause  for  its  revival  in  modern  Europe.  The 
monks,  anxious  to  interest  their  audience  by  sensible  representations 
of  the  facts  of  religion,  or,  perhaps,  to  diversify  the  sullen  and  mono- 
tonous gloom  of  conventual  life,  exhibited  the  Mysteries,  the  first 
rude  form  in  which  the  drama  re-appeared. — In  some  respects  we 
trace  an  involuntary  resemblance  between  them  and  the  Grecian 
tragedy;  they  were  exhibited  sub  dio,  and  their  foundation  rested 
invariably  on  the  natidnal  creed. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  teachers  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, though  professing  and  generally  maintaining  a  greater  strict- 
ness of  demeanour,  attempted  to  wrest  this  powerful  engine  from 
the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  turn  it  against  them;  and  con- 
troversy, after  deluging  every  other  department  of  literature,  forced 
its  way  even  into  the  indirect  and  impracticable  channel  of  the 
drama.  The  comedies  of  Bale  exhibited  the  most  awful  mysteries  of 
religion  clothed  in  the  dark  drapery  of  Calvinistic  theology,  and  the 
audience  with  edifying  patience  sat  out  dramas,  which  extended 
from  Adam  to  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and 
of  which  the  characters  were  those  whom  it  would  now  be  justly 
deemed  impiety  to  allude  to  on  the  stage,  and  irreverence  even  to 
name  on  ordinary  occasions.  Bale  had  numerous  associates  in  the 
arduous  task  of  dramatizing  the  Bible,  and  we  must  remember  that 
at  that  time  plays  were  acted  more  frequently  in  the  halls  of  colleges 
and  the  palaces  of  bishops  than  in  theatres,  before  we  can  believe 
that  sudi  subjects  were  selected  for  dramatic  representation,  or 
that  actors  could  be  found  to  personate  them.  The  drama,  however^ 
was  not  much  improved  by  this  extraordinary  coalescence;  into 
which  the  tragic  muse  seems  to  have  entered  somewhat  ungrace- 
fully :*  the  very  means  which  her  reverend  teachers  took  to  break 
her  to  their  purpose  tended  (as  might  have  b^en  foreseen)  to  defeat 
it.    To  accommodate  the  drama  to  popular  conception,  they  had 

•  The  defence  suggested  by  Warton  of  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  that  they 
tended  to  abolish  the  barbarity  of  military  games  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  can  be 
offered.  But  how  can  Warton  seriously  say,  that  they  '  taught  the  grieat  truths  of 
Scnpture  to  men  who  could  not  read  the  Bible  ?'  Tbej  taught  little  but  licentious- 
■ess  and  impiety,  and  the  sacred  names  which  they  use,  instead  of  consecrating,  aggra* 
Tate  the  profanation. 
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to  mingle  the  narratives  of  Scripture  with  the  incidents  of  ordinary 
life^  and  the  language  of  inspiration  with  the  refuse  of  colloquial 
abuse,  and  depraved  idiom — hence  their  representations  were  with- 
out dignity,  and  their  morality  without  effect. 

At  various  times,  it  has  been  attempted  to  engage  the  drama 
in  a  service  equally  foreign,  and  to  make  it  the  organ  of  political 
sentiment — the  attempt  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  the  reason  is 
obvious. 

At  the  dramas  above-mentioned  all  who  were  assembled  knew 
what  they  had  to  expect:  every  man  sat  to  be  delighted  with 
the  echo  of  his  own  religious  opinions,  to  have  the  doctrines  on 
which  he  rested  his  future  hopes  confirmed  by  example,  and  enli- 
vened by  sensible  representation;  and  retired  to  compare  with  his 
Bible  the  testimony  of  confessors,  or  to  meditate  on  the  tortures  of 
martyrs  to  which,  according  to  the  prevalent  creed,  he  might  soon 
be  summoned  to  add  his  own.  Tlie  man  who  could  sit  to  witoess 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  or  the  Ck)venant  of  Grace  made  the  sub- 
ject of  theatrical  representation,  would  have  shrunk  with  horror 
from  the  scenical  martyrdom  of  a  catholic  saint.  Every  man  at  each 
assembly  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  the  satisfaction,  however  ob- 
tained, was  universal.-  But  in  a  dranui  which  is  rendered  the  vehicle 
of  political  sentiment,  the  case  is  widely  different.  Such  a  drama 
must  include  the  supposition  of  a  state  so  constituted  as  to  render 
the  theatre  accessible  to  various  parties ;  the  audience  is  promis- 
cuous, and,  as  at  the  first  representation  of  Cato,  one  party  applaud 
to  shew  that  they  feel  the  apfdication  of  the  sentiments^  and  the 
other  to  shew  that  they  disregarded  the  application;  they  go  not  to 
be  pleased  with  the  performance,  but  with  themselves,  with  their 
seal  in  apprdving  the  sanction  of  their  own  sentiments,  or  their  ve- 
hemence in  decryii^  all  that  would  vei^re  to  oppose  them. 

But  the  mind  delights  to  keep  its  pleasures  distinct  from  its  toih; 
and  though  a  man  may  carry  the  spirit  of  a  patriot  to  die  theatre^ 
he  soon  grows  weary  of  the  labour  of  gratuitously  supportiag  it. 
Tlius>  after  various  trials,  the  adventitious  drapery  fell  from  the 
dramatic  muse — gorgeous  tragedy  once  more  came  sweeping  b^  in 
her  own  sceptered  pally  and  the  drama  was  restored  to  her  legiti- 
mate rights — of  delighting  by  the  living  representation  .of  the  pas- 
sions and  manners  of  mankind  elevated  by  poetry,  and  chastened  by 
morality. 

We  have  thus  briefly  deduced  the  history  of  the  drama  to  prove 
that  its  great  object  was  to  give  delight  with  deference  to  certain 
restrictions,  and  we  have  been  the  more  circumstantial  in  doing  so, 
because  it  leads  us  to  the  notice  of  a  phaenomenon  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  literature.  While  in  every  other  department  of  lite- 
rature, all  means  have  been  employed  to  excite  and  to  satiate  the 
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appetite  for  novelty ;  \i'hH^  history,  philosophy,  and  theology  have 
contributed  to  enrich  and  diversify  poetry,  \ihile  it  has  sought  to 
interest  us  not  only  by  painting  man  in  every  situation  in  which  he 
has  yet  been  discovered,  but  in  sttUHtions  in  which  the  vivid  crea^^ 
tions  of  fancy  alone  coidd  give  a  habitation  and  a  name,  while  the 
passions  have  been  depicted  not  only^in  their  visible  (iperation  on 
life,  but  in  the  silent  and  unwitnessed  workings  of  the  heart,  the 
drama  still  rests  her  claiin  (mi  the  merit  of  her  earliest  productions, 
and  the  efforts  of  competitors  or  of  imitators  have  only  served  to 
establish  die  triumphs  of  Sfaakspeare.  That  the  genius  of  this  great 
writer  surpassed,  and  probably  will  continue  to  surpass,  the  powers 
of  every  other  dramatic  poet  wiU  scarcely  be  disputed.  But  since 
the  mind  of  man  is  always  in  a  state  of  progression,  since  the  changes 
of  society,  though  they  could  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  passions, 
have  at  least  modified  their  expression, — shice  the  improvement 
of  our  manners,  by  heightening  and  refining  our  sensibility,  has 
afibrded  opportunities  of  displaying  it  in  new  situatioifs  and  stn^^ 
gles  before  unimagined, — since  the  artificial  and  imaginary  causes 
<^  its  excitement  have  multiplied,  and  thus  given  to  morbid  and 
fictitious  feeling  the  sympathy  once  bestowed  only  on  real — writers 
of  feebler  powers  might  have  hoped  to  please,  at  least  'by  dramas 
more  regularly  constructed, — by  feelings  more  philosophically 
traced,  by  exhibitions  of  complicated  passion,  which  bad  never 
been  depicted  beibre  but  in  their  elements,  by  new  combinatioDS  of 
qualities  diversified  by  the  more  intricate  relations  of  society,  by 
imagery  borrowed  from  sources  which  the  limited  state  of  litera* 
ture  did  not  then  afford,  and  by  a  harmony  of  n^Mfailation  with 
vrhidi  the  improvement  of  our  language  has  enabled  us  to  delight 
d>e  ear.  This  at  least  might  have  been  expected,  but  that  the  ex* 
pectation  has  not  been  fulfilled  is  obvious,  from  our  not  having  had, 
since  the  days  of  Rowe,  (a  writer  of  no  poetical  eminence,)  more 
than  two  decisively  and  permanently  successful  performances.*' — 
To  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this,  may  not  be  useless,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  uninteresting. 

The  history  of  the  English  stage  presents  us  with  two  striking 
periods.  The  one,  when  dramatic  composition,  free  from  all  ex- 
ternal influence,  formed  a  distinct  and  separate  school  of  its  own. 
The  other,  when  Ae  introduction  of  French  rules,  both  in  criticism 
and  composition,  gradually  changed  its  aspect,  and  brought  along 
with  it  a  taste  for  the  principles  and  structure  of  the  Greek  tragedy, 
on  whidh  the  French  is  founded,  and  which  indeed  it  very  closely 
resembles.     There -are,  in  truth,  some  points  of  obvious  difference, 

*  The  tragedies  of  Zanga  and  Douglas  are  the  only  exceptions  we  remember;  those 
of  the  Gamester  and  t^e  Fatal  Marriage  owed  their  revival  to  the  iniraitiible  talents  of 
JUrs.  Siddons.     ^ 
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but  it  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  the  agreement  is  essential, 
and  the  difference  merely  accidental.  The  rigid  preservation  of  the 
unities  of  time,  place,  and  action ;  the  historical  subjects,  regal 
personages,  and  public  events;  the  developeroent  of  the  story 
always  at  its  commencement,  and  generally  at  its  conclusion,  com- 
mitted to  narrative,  and  asually  entrusted  to  an  inferior  performer, 
the  immeasurable  length  of  the  speeches  in  the  dialogue,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  vehement  action  in  the  scenes^  or  pmc^ica/ catastrophe 
on  the  sts^e,  are  points  of  invariable  and  original  agreement,  that 
not  only  assimilate,  but  in  a  measure  identify  the  French  and  clas- 
sical dramas  with  each  other. 

The  points  of  dissimilitude  are  fev^  and  unimportant,  and,  as  we 
before^  remarked,  arise  rather  from  the  difference  of  manners  neces-< 
sarily  modified  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  than  from  any  inherent  discre^- 
pancy  either  in  the  conception  of  the  authors  or  the  taste  of  the 
audience.  The  predominance  of  love*  as  the  principal  agent 
among  the  passions,  the  consequent  superiority  of  female  interest 
in  French  plays,  the  biens^ance  of  the  heroes  who  appear  to  have 
changed  sexes  with  the  heroines,  (the  latter  being  licensed  to  rant, 
while  the  former  are  permitted  only  to  whine,)  the  official  niceties 
of  court  etiquette,  preserved  alike  amid  the  courts  of  Epirus,*!^ 
Babylon^  Rome,§  and  Constantinople,!!  where  they  were  all  alikie 
unknown,  are  features  of  the  French  drama  impossible  not  to  be 
recognized  as  natiooal ;  but  the  difference  produced  by  them  is  (to 
borrow  the  language  of  the  schools)  modal,  not  essential;  they 
leave  the  general  resemblance  unaltered ;  the  unity  of  their  charac- 
ter, principle,  and  structure  unbroken.  Such  was  the  school  that, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  held  the  balance  of  dramatic  cri- 
ticism suspended  with  a  lofty  hand,  and  pronounced  all  the  theatres 
in  Europe  barbarous  but  her  own. 

Of  the  classical  drama,  on  which  it  was  founded,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  a  few  words — to  assist  the  inquiries  of  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  ascertaining  why,  supported  as  it  has  been  by 
scholars  and  critics,  it  can  never  become  popular  on  the  modem 
stage  i 

The  basis  of  ancient  tragedy  is  mythology — and  that  mythology, 
long  exploded,  can  now  scarcely  afford  a  striking  illustration  to  the 
theme  of  a  school-boy,  much  less  a  popular  subject  for  tragedy  ;-rr 
what,  according  to  Gibbon,  was  viewed  by  contemporary  philo- 

*  Volture,  in  the  preface  to  his  Merope,  expresses  bis  astonishment  at  the  success 
of  his  play,  because  the  interest  was  not  founded  on  what  the  French  call  love. 

t  Andromaque.  t  Semiramide.  §  Titos.  ||  fiajazet^ 

Abb6  le  Blanc  gives  a  homorous  defence  of  the  politesse  of  the  Frendi  stage,  which 

\e,  perhaps,  thought  very  serious.    '  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  half  so  insipid  in  Titus, 

or  any  of  Racine's  effeminate  heroes,  as  in  the  title  which  l&ydeH  gives  to  his  cele- 

fcrated  tragedy  "  All  for  Love,  or  The  World  Well  Lost." ' 
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»Df)hera  with  cold  and  jealous  scepticism,  is  viewed  by  modem  rea- 
ders-with,  incredulous  disdain.  This  mythology,  always  offensive  to 
reason,  cannot  be  considered  entitled  Xo  much  respect  for  its  mo-* 
rality.^-The  gods  who  (always  visibly  or  invisibly  present)  constitute 
the  whole  materiel  of  the  drama,  are  beings  whom,  as  mortal,  we 
should  feel  disposed  to  execrate,  and  whom  their  rank  of  deity 
only  makes  us. view  with  greater  horror; — they  are  all  malignant, 
vindictive,  and  meanly  jealous  of  their  prescriptive  privileges  of 
sacrifice  and  worship ;  in  passion  they  are  below  mortals,  in  power 
they  are  fatally  superior  to  them.  In  this  system,  religion  and 
morality  are  completely  disjoined  ; — the  deities  frequently  impel  to 
the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  their  anger  i$ 
never  excited  by  the  breach  of  moral  duties. 

In  these  plays  all  the  excitement  that  might  be  derivable  from  the 
operation  of  the  passions,  or  the  influence  of  character,  is  necessa- 
rily suspended.  It  is  not  the  agitation  of  the  human  mind,  but 
the  hostile  agency  of  the  gods,  we  are  called  on  to  witness ; — the 
fate  of  the  personages  is  decided  from  the  commencement  of  the 
drama,  and  often  announced  in  the  prologue  by  the  gods  themselves. 

If  one  overpowering  and  tremendous  impression  of  the  power  of 
the  deities  (abstracted  from  all  ideas  of  their  justice  or  their  bene^ 
ficence)  were  the  result  of  tbese  exhibitions,  the  grandeur  of  the  im- 
pression might  atoi^e  for  its  falsity  and  immorality.  But  nothing 
Uke  this  terrible  singleness  of  view  can  occur  in  the  perusal  of  the 
Greek  tragedy.  The  gods  (who  have  all  the  littleness  of  mortality 
among  themselves,  as  well  as  in  their  mortal  transactions)  are  as 
much  at  variatice  with  each  other  as  they  are  with  |heir  human 
victims. 

One  final  observation  occurs  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
drama,  grounded,  like  the  rest,  on  that  false  mythology  which  per- 
vades its  whole  essence.  Of  all  the  various  views  finder  which 
human,  misery  can  be  beheld,  that  is  surely  the  most  overffowering 
which  denies  it  all  the  consolations  of  conscious  rectitude,  and  all  the 
hope  of  future  reward.  The  gods  of  the  Greek  drama  are  so  in- 
tently occupied  in  aggravating  the  miseries  of  humau  existence, 
that  they  seem  never  to  have  time  or  inclination  to  afford  their  vic- 
tims or  their  favourites  a  hope  of  expiation  or  relief  from  futurity. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  was  their  national  creed — granted ; — but  does 
not;the  concession  aggravate  the  difficulty,  by  proving  a  total  want 
of  the  sensibility  not  only  of  poetical  justice,  but  of  moral  feeling, 
in  both  the  author  and  the  audience  ?  All  around  the  personages  of 
th^eir  tragedies  is  suffering — all  beyond  them  is  darkness. — In  a 
word,  the  Greek  drama  presents  an  actual  moral  desert,  without 
one  fertile  spot  to  cheer  the  traveller,  not  even  a  mirage  to  allure 
him  by  its  seductive  brilliaucy. 
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Were  we  to  take  our  estimate  oC  the  effect  of  the  French  and 
classical  drama  on  the  Engiisby  from  the  simple  and  ohvious  tmtb, 
that  previous  to  their  introduction  our  drama  bad  attained  its  pre- 
sent distinction,  and  since  that  period  its  decline  has  been  rapid 
and  total,  it  might  seem  enough^ — but  we  conceive  this  can  be  more 
successfully  proved  by  a  brief  recurrence  to  our  dramatic  history. 
To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  causes  that  rendered  the  early  vi^riteri^ 
my  eminent,  we  must  take  a  view  not  only  of  their  mental  powers, 
whose  admitted  superiority  was  doubtless  the  first  of  those  causes, 
but  also  of  the  circumstances  under  which  those  powers  were  ex- 
ercised, of  the  state  of  society  and  literature  under  which  they 
existed,  of  the  prevalent  habits  of  thinking  at  that  period,  and  the 
influence  which  these  causes  produced  on  their  writings. 

The  Reformation  hiid  introduced  an  unbounded  freedom  of 
thought — the  most  awful  subjects  had  been  rendered  famiUar,  they 
were  the  topics  of  lonely  meditation,  and  of  public  discussion; — 
the  same  license  was  probably  extended  to  every  other  subject  that 
the  human  mind  can  grasp  or  retain — the  key  of  knowledge  was 
wrested  from  the  jealous  and  tenacious  hands  of  the  Romish  (mest^ 
hood,  the  doors  of  the  temple  were  thrown  open,  all  were  invited  to 
enter,  and  multitudes  obeyed  the  call. 

Men  thus  bom  amid  controversy,  and  brought  up  among  the 
perpetual  fluctuations  of  opposite  opinions,  are  of  all  others  most 
apt  to  think  and  write  for  themselves.  This  was  eminently  the- 
case  with  the  dramatic  writers  before  whom  life  lay  open  in  all 
its  exhaustless  varieties.  They  were  Uterary  auro;^toyf^,  they  hod 
no  precedent  to  look  to,  for  they  were  themselves  the  onginators  of 
the  English  drama ;  no  authority  to  regard,  for  though  some  <^ 
them  were  ^  scholars,  and  ripe  and  good  ones,'  not  one,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Jonson,  conceived  the  idea  of  (H'escribing 
as  a  standard  the  drama  of  distant  ages  and  remote  nations :  they 
had  no  dread  of  their  audience — the  theatres  were  frequented  by 
men  who,  satisfied  with  the  faidiful  representation  of  passions  and 
mamiers,  paid  little  regard  to  those  rules  by  which  succeeding 
critics  have  tried  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of  composition,  or 
the  sympathy  of  attention,  to  teach  writers  that  they  most  i^ase, 
not  by  consulting  nature  but  art, — and  spectators  that  they  should 
be  satisfied  not  when  they  feel  they  lire  pleased,  but  when  they 
are  informed  (and  sometimes  they  need  the  information)  that 
they  ou(fht  to  be.  Every  variety  of  passion,  however  unfit  to  be 
exposed,  and  every  modification  of  character,  however  diflBcult  to 
be  traced,  enter  into  their  representations,  which  include  the 
whole  of  human  existence.  Many  incidents  in  life  are  mean  and 
trivial,  yet  they  stoop  to  record  thera;  many  passions  are  fo«l 
and  loathsome,  yet  they  do  not  shrink  from  paintii^  them; — 
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they  excel  in  the  representation  of  mental  dehility,  and  of  mental 
derangement,  not  in  a  -ranting  explosion  of  scenical  violence,  but 
in  its  deep,  definite,  and  settled  complexion,  not  as  the  passing 
cloud  of  the  soul,  but  as  its  darkened  apd  condensed  atoaosphere^ 
*  where  the  light  is  as  darkness.'  They  turn  not  aside  for  danger 
4>r  delight ; — if  their  drama  requires  change  of  place,  they  waft  the 
spectator  without  hesitation  from  Athens  to  Thebes — if  it  demands 
a  lapse  of  years,  their  first  act  shews  their  hero  in  the  weakness 
of  infancy,  and  their  last  in  the  dotage  of  decrepitude. 

The  talents  of  diese  great  writers  favoured  them  muci^,  but  the 
state  of  the  age  favoured  them  also.  The  moral  sensibility  of  the 
times,  though  sufficiently  acute  to  sympathize  in  iiatural  feelings, 
was  by  no  means  refined :  provided  moral  justice  was  generally 
preserved,  they  little  regarded  pqetical  consistency,  or  even  deco- 
rous representation:  they  could  endure  the  sight  of  every  crkne 
provided  it  was  finally  punished;  and  sustain  the  view  of  every 
passion  provided  it  was  checked  by  conscience  amid  its  triumph, 
and  punished  by  remorse  in  its  defeat.  The  writers  knew  what  the 
audience  could  bear,  and  9II  they  could  bear  was  certainly  laid  on 
them — ^the  last  struggles  of  human  feeling  in  its  most  direful  ex- 
tremities, the  ravings  of  blasphemy,  the  impieties  of  atheism,  the 
presence  and  actual  agency  of  benevolent  or  malignant  spirits,  the 
whole  energies  of  mortality,  and  the  *  powers  of  the  world  to  come' 
were  brought  in  aid  of  the  effect  of  their  drama,  and  the  effect  cer-. 
tainly  did  not  disappoint  them. 

The  return  of  Charles  produced  a  revival  of  the  theatre,  which 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  rigour  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  age  be^ 
came  fertile  in  dramatic  poets.  But  they  had  lost  the  indepeu- 
dence  of  character,  the  liberty  of  thought,  the  poetic  vu^<no(,  that 
distinguished  their  predecessors.  The  writer  was  no  longer  a  man 
who  enjoyed  the  unforced  and  gratuitous  effusions  of  his  genius, 
and  committed  his  cause  with  fearless  confidence  to  posterity ;  he 
was  become  a  venal  scribbler,  grasping  at  ephemeral  notoriety, 
flattenng  wickedness  in  high  place,  and  bartering  his  birthright  of 
fame  for  a  paltry  pittance  often  withheld  by  caprice,  or  embittered 
by  iasolt. 

In  tlie  writings  of  tiiese  men,  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
licentiousness  and  poetry,  of  genius  and  depravity.  The  French 
court  had  taught  them  gallantry,  but  not  refinement;  they  eagerly 
imbibed  all  of  evil  which  their  teachers  could  communicate, 
without  tlie  palliatives  which  those  teachers  are  so  dexterous  in  ad^ 
ministering,  their  gay,  easy  wit,  their  apparent  heedlessness  of  the 
mischief  they  do,  their  art  in  withdrawing  our  attention  from  their 
^ecty  and  fixing  it  on  their  marmer^  and  their  power  of  giving  to 
the  result  of  deep  and  painful  reflexion,  the  air  of  a  supe^cial  re- 
mark. 
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mark,  or  an  extemporaneous  sally.  By  these  writers  l(yoe  is  painted 
only  in  its  physical  raptures,  beauty  its  sole  incitement,  and  fruitipn 
its  only  reward ;  virtue  (or,  as  they  write  it,  vertue)  is  employed  to 
signify  neither  moral  excellence  in  the  abstract,  nor  one  of  its 
modes  separately  exercised,  but  merely  the  assemblage  of  qualities 
good  and  bad  that  exist  in  the  character  to  which  the  term  is  ap- 
plied, and  honour  is  represented  in  i  whimsical  suit  of  ill-assorted 
and  incongruous  appointments,  like  a  preux  chevalier  of  the  feudal 
age,  accoutred  in  the  flowing  wig,  ^e  lace  cravat,  and  the  shoe- 
roses  of  a  gallant  in  the  court  of  Louis  Quatorze,  turbulent,  war- 
like and  ferocious  like  the  one,  full  of  quaint  terms,  florid  courtesy, 
and  amatory  compliment  like  the  other. 

The  loose  opinions  of  the  age  with  regard  to  religion  are  easily 
discoverable ;  the  usual  topics  employed  even  by  dramatic  writers, 
of  a  dependence  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  for  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  of  life,  of  support  under  its  inflictions  here^ 
and  a  confidence  of  remuneration  for  its  suffierings  hereafter,  those 
general  palliatives  of  human  wretchedness  which  the  good  are 
anxious  to  minister,  and  the  miserable  are  willing  to  receive,  are 
utterly  banished  from  their  pages.  In  lieu  of  these  we  find  perpe-* 
tually  occurring  the  names  of  fate,  destiny,  and  chance — mysterious 
words — by  whose  assistance  men  under  every  dispensation  have 
telped  themselves  to  believe  that  their  crimes  and  suffierings  might 
be  ascribed  to  any  agency  but  their  own — with  these  is  mingled  ^ 
a  frequent  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  stars,  the  belief  of 
which  was  strongly  operative  even^in  that  age  of  irreligion,  so  closely 
united  are  the  extremes  of  superstition  and  infidelity. 

Dryden  was  one  of  the  first  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  new  taste 
by  writing  his  plays  in  rhyme,  a  task  easy  to  him  from  his  affluence 
of  language,  and  his  power  of  confining  reasoning  within  the  bounds 
of  verse,  but  evidently  imposed  from  the  practice  of  the  French,  whose 
poverty  of  imagination  or  of  language  allows  no  difference  between 
poetry  and  prose  but  that  which  is  made  by  rhyme.  His  example 
was  attempted  to  be  followed  by  Lee,  Otway,  and  Sir  Robert 
Howard;  nor  did  these  writers  confine  their  imitations  solely  to 
rhythmical  modulation ;  they  began  to  borrow  the  topics,  though 
not  the  conduct ;  the  manners,  though  not  the  passions,  of  their 
plays,  from  the  French.  Heroes  declaim  in  elaborate  antitheses  on 
the  respective  claims  of  passion  and  duty,  and  heroines  reply  in 
speeches  where  the  pour  et  contre  is  stated  with  technical  preci- 
sion in  a  nearly  equal  number  of  verses,  with  precedents  and  cases 
in  point  from  reports  of  adjudged  causes  in  the  court  of  Cupid. 
Those  who  have  curiosity  or  patience  to  consult  the  Indian  Em- 
peror, the  Conquest  of  Grenada,  and  Aurengzebe,  will  find  ample 
proof  of  the  pertinacity  of  these  amorous  disputants;  the  Amazonian 
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heroines  will  liever  be  won  by  those  who  cannot  conquer  them  in 
ailment,  and  the  heroes  return  hit  for  hit  with  all  the  expertness 
of  Prince  Prettyman  and  his  tailof b 

The  usurpations  of  French  authority  were,  however,  still  confined 
to  ihe  externals  of  the  English  drama;  its  peculiar  tone  of  passion 
and  its  poetry  had  escaped:  the  powerful  imagination  of  th» 
English  writers  burst  through  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  stage ;  they  still  thought  and  taught  others  ta 
reason,  they  still  felt  and  compelled  their  audiences  to  feel: — the  su^ 
gunieotative  and  often  sublime  poetry  of  Dryden,  the  wild,  but 
sometimes  thrilling  pathos  of  Lee,  the  luUii^  tenderness,  and  the 
simple  nature  of  Southerne,  prove  that  all  was  not  lost.  In  the  next 
age,  however,  the  oppression  became  complete ;  Rowe  acknow* 
l^ged  it  by  relinquishing  the  freedom  of  style  that  had  distinguished 
bis  first  and  most  animated  production,  ^  The  Ambitious  Step*^ 
mother:'  and  Addison  confirmed  it  by  his  Cato,  a  performance  which 
may  be  allowed  to  make  ample  amends  for  ail  the  irregularities  of 
the  English  tragedies  that  had  dared  to  touch  our  hearts;  a  tragedy- 
reformed  according  to  the  strictest  canon  of  classical  orthodoxy,  and 
in  which  the  critic  (unless  he  be  ai$  merciless  as  Dennis)  can  com- 
plain of  nothing  but  the  omission  of  a  chorus.  During  this  period 
ef  coffee-house  critics  (viz.  from  the  reign  of  Anne  to  that  of 
George  II.)  we  find  but  one^ragedy  that  has  become  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  stage.  Young  s  Revenge — and  that  play  (a  lesson  to 
the  unsuccessful  pupils  of  the  French  school)  founded  not  on  the  fate 
of  kings,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  empire,  biit  on  the  powerful  operation 
of  individual  passion  in  domestic  life ;  while  the  other  plays  of  the 
author,  (Busiris  and  the  Brothers,)  though  written  (like  all  he  wrote) 
with  hi(^  poetical  talent,  and  embellished  with  all  the  splendour  of 
sententious  morality,  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  During  this 
period  there  was  no  deficiency  of  dramatic  writers,  and  of  writers 
whose  names:  still  survive  with  all  the  lustre  of  poetical  reputation: 
there  was  pnly  a  total  deficiency  of  those  powers  which  have 
learned  the  secret  of  pleasing  not  from  art  but  from  nature,  which 
aim  to  delight  or  to  terrify  not  by  the  observation  of  rules,  but  of 
passions  and  of  life. 

We  had  a  Thomson,  whose  exquisite  pencil,  while  it  could  paint 
all  the  forms  of  inanimate  existence,  and  give  to  nature  almost  the 
same  beauty  in  the  closet  that  she  possesses  in  the  fields,  lost  all  its 
magic. colouring  and  picturesque  fidelity  when  it  attempted  to 
sketch  the  forms  of  life — his  landscapes  Hve,  .his  groups  are 
corses.  There  is  much  mention  of  liberty  in  his  plays  and  some 
talk  of  love ;  but  who  was  ever  kindled  by  his  patriotism,  or  melted 
by  his  passion? 

We  had  a  Johnson,  whose  mighty  mind,  while  it  derided  the 
VOL.  xvxi.  NO.  xxxm.  R  restraint 
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widibat  common  sense  or  nataral  feeling,  their  priests  always  su^ 
perstitious,  their  tyrants  Hke  Bajazets  and  Herods^  and  their  heroines 
always  beautifiil/agonized,  much  afflicted; with  fatnttog  fits,  and' 
sorely  inclined  to  hereditary  madness:-*— there  is  no  shadowitig,  no 
keeping)  no  perspective  in  their  paintings, — their  representations  06 
character  and  pas«on  are  purely  generic^  ther«  is  no  discrimination 
of  kindred  qualities;  no  dissection  of  complicated  feelings,  noopem* 
tion  of  mingled  motives,  all  objects  appear  in  the  same  j>/izii^,udth^ 
out  prominence  and  without  relief.  Poverty,  of  imagination  i» 
always  leading  such  writers  to  grasp  at  any  subject  of  local  interest 
for  support,  and  therefore  generally  leads  them  into  improprieties; 
Thus  a  ranting  declamation  against  the  Inquisition  kput  ipto  the 
mouth  of  a  Moslem,  one  of  Siat  religion  \%1iich  teaches  its  profes- 
sors to  props^ate  their  faith  with  the  koran  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  in  the  other.  St.  Dominic  himself,  with  Tori]uemada  to 
help  him,  would  have  met  with  his  match  for  persecution  in  Ma- 
homet— his  disciples  might  well  spare  us  their  lectures  on  religious 
liberty.  There  is  something  too  like  the  cowardice  of  conscious 
weakness  in  deligh^ng.to  attack  what  mnie  attempt  to  defend. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  play  with  the  powerful  assistance  of  emi- 
nent iK:tors  and  scenical  illusion,  and  burning  palaces,  and  proces- 
sions with  towers  of  the  Inquisition  in  perspective,  and  Moors  who 
preach  the  Gospel  to  Christians  just  as  tliey  are  going  to  be  burnt 
for  not  believing  it,  and  half-mad,  half- poisoned,  heroines  who  visit 
their  lovers  in  dungeons  with  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  headsy 
may  produce  an  dSiect  on  the;  stage, — but  what  eilect  will  it  pro-> 
duoe  m  the  closet  ?  ' 

We  had  purposed  to  extend  our  criticisms  to  the  tragedies  of  Ber- 
tram, Manuel,  and  others  of  recent  date;  but  circumstances,  with* 
which  we  will  not  trouble  the  reader,  have  (for  ihe  present,  at  least) 
compelled  us  to  forego  our  design.  •     <  ,      : 


Art.  XL — France.    By  Lady  Morgan.   4to.    pp.  375. .  Lon- 
don.   1817. 

I^RANCE !  Lady  Morgan  appears  tP  have  gone  to  Paris  by 
^  the  high  road  of  Calais  and  returned  by  that  of  Dieppe,  lu  .thai 
capital  she  seems  to  have  resided  about  four  montbsy  and  thence  to. 
ilave  made  one  or  two  short  excursions;  and  with  this, extent, of 
ocular  inspection  of  that  immense  country,  she  returi^  and  boldly 
affixes  to  her  travelling  memoranda  diluted  into.^  quarto  voJiime,>tb9 
title  of  Frai4ce!  One  merit,  however,  the  title  has — it  is  appro- 
priate to  the  volume  which  it  introduces,  for  to  falsehood  it  adds  the 
pther  qualities  of  the  work, — vagueness,  bombast,  and  affectation^ 
This  does  .not  surprize  us,  and  will  not  surprize  our  readers  when. 
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• 
they  are  told  that  L^dy  M^nrgan  is  no  other  thafD  the  ci-devant 
Miss  Owenson,  the  author  of  those  tomes  of  absurdity — thqs«! 

?azzles  in  diree  ifc^iiiesy  qiUed  Ida:crf  Atheas,  the  Missionary,  the 
i^iid  Irish  Girl,  and  that  ^U  wilder  rhapsody  of  nonsense,  O'Don*. 
neli-^which 'Served.  Miss  Pluiuptre,  kindred  soull  in  her  famous 
toilrv through  Ireland,*'  as  an  introduction  to  society,  a  history  of 
the  country,  and  a  book  of  the  post-roads. 

Lady  Morgan  remembers — with  more  anger  than  profit — the  ad- 
vice which  we  gave  her  in  our  first  Number  on  the  occasios^of  Ida^ 
of  Athens;  and,  in  the  Prelude  to  her  present  publication,  treats 
Her  with  the  noost  lofty  indignation — she  informs  us,  that  we  made 
*  one  of  the  most  hastily  composed  and  insignificant  of  her  early* 
works,  a  vehicle  for  accifoing  her  of  licentiousness,  profligacy,  irre- 
verence, blasphemy,  libertinism,  disloyalty,  and  atheism.  To  cure 
her  (she  adds)  of  these  vices,  we  presented  a  nostrum  of  nniversai 
efficacy;  and  prescribed  (t^  the  way  Lady  Morgan's  language 
smells  vilely  of  the  shop  since  her  marriage)  a  simple  remedy,  a 
spelling-book  and  a  pocket-dictionary,  which^  superadded  to  a  little 
common  sense,  was  to  render  her  that  epitome  of  female  excel- 
lence>  wliose  price  Solomon  has  declared  above  riches/ — p.  viii. 

There  is  an  inveterate  obliquity  in  Lady  Morgan^s  mind,  which 
prevents  her  from  perceiving,  or  stating  a  fact  as  it  really  exists. 
In  copying  our  recipe  (to  accommodate  our  language  to  her  ear) 
she  bas  otnitted  the  principal  ingredient.  We  ^i^ere  not  so  lightly 
impressed  with  the  chmger  of  her  case,  as  to  suppose  that  it  might 
be  aHeviated  by  a  spelling-book  and  a  vocabulary  only:  there 
was,  as  she  well  hiowSf  another  book,  which  we  recommended  her 
to  add  to  the  list;  and  it  was  on  the  humble  and  serious  study  of 
dtis,  (need  we  add  that  we  spoke  of  the  Bible  I)  that  we  mainly 
relieVjl  for  that  amendment  in  her  head  and  heart,  which  her  de- 
plorable state  seemed  to  render  so  desirable. 

In  the  wantonness  of  folly  she  tells  us,  that,  in  '  pursqanee  of 
our  advice,  she  set  forth  "  like  Ccelebs  in  search  of  a  wife," ' — ^not. 
quite^  as  vi?e' shall  prove  to.  Lady  Morgan  before  w^  have  done  with 
her — ^'and,  with  her  Entick  in  one  hand,  and  her  Mavou  in  the 
other,  obtained  the  reward  of  her  improvements,  in  the  person  of 
a  Doctor  Morgan;  and,  in  spite  of  "  the  seven  deadly  sins,"  wMch 
Ae  Quarterly  Review  laid  to  her  charge,  is  become,  she  trmts^  9 
respectable,  and,  she  is  sure,  a  happy  mistress  of  a  family.'  Lady 
Morgan  does  well,  to  speak  thus  modestly  of  the  former  part  of  hen 
position: — 'of  the  latter,  she  may  be  a^  positive  as  she  pleasesi 
Happiness  is  a  relative  term,  or,  as  it  is  uhsore  correctly  e^x plained, 
by  Slender  to  his  cousin  Shallow,  thereafter  as  it  may  be.     We 

— I — , : •     ,  — ' ' ' I      ■ 

♦  Quvterly  Eeview^  ]^o.  XXXll  Art.  III. 
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bave  no  reasdn  to  believe  that  all  the  captives  of  Circe  were  m- 
liappy.     But  t6  proceed — 

*  The  slander  thus  burled  at  her  happily  fell  faurtless  ;  the  en- 
lightened piibHc/  as  she  hnforms  ub,  *  by  its  eountenatice  'and  fetour, 
acquitted  her  of  all  the  charges;  placed  her  in  a  (kjimtie  rank 
among  authors,  and  in  no  undistinguished  circle  of  society/  As  the 
climax  of  her  triumph  over  us^^  she  boasts  that  O'DonneHhas  been 
translated  into  three  languages.  What  three  langn^es  she  does 
j[iot  state ;  but  if  the  FMglisk  be  on^  of  them,  we  hnndbty  beg  to  be 
informed  where  the  work  is  to  b6  had,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  saki 
translation,  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  its  treasures  to 
our  readers. 

Lady  Morgan,  in  tte  passages  jast  quoted,  seems  strangely  ^nxions 
to  persuade  the  world  that  we  accused  her  of  personal  licentions- 
ness,  profligacy,  Sec.  but  she  does  both  us  and  herself  injustice.  We 
spoke  then,  as  we  shall  do  now,  only  of  her  works.  We  disclaim 
all  personal  acquaintance  with  Lady  Morgan — ^we  never  saw  her ; 
and,  except  as  a  book  manufacturer,  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  hei; — and  it  is  not  without  sincere  pain  thitt  we  Heel  ourselves 
obl^ed  to  repeat,  on  (he  occasion  of  her  latest  and  most  im^ 
portant  work,  the  ^me  charges,  (but  with  increased  severity  and 
earnestness,)  which 'were  forced  from  us  by  her  earliest  and  most 
insignificant. 

fiefore  we  proceed  to  show  how  little  Lady  Morgan  is  m^ded 
of  Miss  Owenson's  graver  faults,  and  how  very  like  Francs  is 
to  Ida  tjf  Athens^  we  must  notice  a  more  venial  error  which  we 
formerly  recommended  for  correction,  «nd  which  we  lament  to 
£nd  as  bad  as  ever.  Lady  Morgan's  readers  will  recoUect  that 
dmost  the  bnty  intelligible  passages  in  h^r  former  works  wer0 
those  in  which,  confessing  that  her  manuscript  was  'ill^ble,'she 
assured  us,  that  many  of  the  errors  were  merely  errora  of  the  prtss ; 
and  we  therefore  thought  it  not  inexpedient  to  su^e^  tothis^odng 
lady,  (such,  ten  yeal-s  ago,  we  supposed  her  to  be,)  the  a«lvantage 
^  taking  a  few  lessons  in  ^  joined-haitd' in  order  to  *  become  le- 
gible.' On  the  subject  of  this  friendly  hint  wie  are  sorry  to  £lidher 
still  very  wrathful,  though  she  afiiects  to  receive  such  criticism  with 
all  the  dispassionate  coolness  of  Sir  Fretftil  Plagiary:  but  her  6ifler 
gratitude  carries  her  too  far,  when  she  isays  that  she  hasproflt<0d<by 
our  lesson  so  much,  as  to  have  learned  to^  wtite  legibly ;  or,  wshe 
expresses  it,  "*  to  have  received  a  reward'  (viz.  Dr.  Morgan)  *  for  her 
c&HgrapMc  acquirements.'  Unfoitunately  for  her  veracity,  we  £nd| 
in  the  very  next  page,  the  following  flart  contradiction  of  diia  ais* 
sertioU)  and  downright  denial  of  her  e^Hgraphy. 

*  The  publisher  feels  himself  called  upon  to  state  that  the  delay 
ivbich  h&  taken  pidbe  ih  the  appearaiice  of  thiswoa?k  has  arisen,  in  the 
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fymtj^l^ce^  irovi  iktia  t«i^  Ukg^te  state  in  which  ^be  manuscript  jv^s 
transmitted  to  him,  and  which  therefore  required  twice  thq  usual  time 
to  priiitJ—j^dpefftUemeui. 

This,  ^we  must  observe,  k  tlie  pl|hlisber'^  reply  to  an  accusatiw 
«ttiie  ^igmistfaimby  the  wialer,  ^  having  '  intirdif  caused  a  delgy 
equally  injnnous  to  tbe  kitereals  of  the  work^aml  to  the  reputatioi^ 
of4he  fuKihxM* :'  ibut  itl»8  attack  on  her  publisher  is,  in  U'Uth,  ratbi^ 
intended  to  aiFond  an  eKCiiae  for  I^ady  Morgan's  owp terrors,  and  to 
gt«e>a^coloiMr  to  tfae  stale  apologies  l^  wbiQh  she  hi^  alnea^y  niore 
thofi  nnve  endeavouned  to  lay  iier  ^wn  blunders  to  tbe  charge  of  her 
printer.     Sbe  tells  us,  that — 

*  The  fonowin^  pages  have  been  composed  between  the  months  cC 
^)v)eii]4>epand  March,  frr  "      "      '     " 

during  .my  Msidence  in  1\] 
stif  to  my  ipublisher  to 
obli^d  to  compose  ^  tr^il 
.chapter,  without  the  po!W< 
withput  the  hope  of  correi 

.  This  indiscreet  squab 
autbortiid  tbe>piibl«her 
she  wW(i  call  it)  the  t) 
shocked  to  find  that  the 
Morgan,  is  in  fact  a  mere 
it  !<)  and  that  (this  lange  ai 
nominated  iFmiice,  was 
pther  Irish  >pro»isionsy 
March. 

Lady  Moi^n  treats  our  former  strictures  ^s/ut^ounded  celumr 
^M«,'  and  withgneataGrimony  appieals  from  our  judgment  to  th^jL 
of  (what  ishe  calls) the  public;  namely,  the  '  no  undistinguishefl 
circle'  in  wkioh  she  Ikes,  and  jthe  buz  of  which  she  fancier  to  be 
the  voice  of  renown.  As  on  the  present  occaaion  we  are  obliged 
to  nenew,  with  increased  force,  aU  ^ur  charges  against  the  former 
M'ovkS'Of  this  lady,  we  may  be  sure  that  she  will  be  still  mpr^e  indig- 
nant; and  it  lbefeforeibebo;0es  us  to  proceed,  methodically,  and  li^ 
the  case  (more  fully  before  the  public  than  we  formerly  thought  k 
worth  white  to.do4  but  to  anticipate  Lady  Morgan's  lutiure  comr 
plaints^f  fal8ebood,4cunnlit(y,  and  calumny,  w^  shall  take  the  precau* 
tion  of  judgingher^  absolutely  and  iiteraUy,  out  of  her  own  mouth.^ 
.$be  shall  be,  her  own  jcritic;  all.  tbe  severity. which  we.  shall  ^se 
!NviII  >be  \o^  quote  her  own  words,  and  all  that  Me.s^iall  think  it  ne- 
icessary.  to ,  .do  mW  be  to  ;ari:ange ,  our  extracts  wj^ex  the  particii^ar 
beads  to  )which  they  seem  to  belong.  iWe  trust  our  readers  AvitI 
excuae  us  for  paying  so  much  attention  to  what  iliey  will  j6nd  t0 
be  so*  worthless  «  publication;  but  the  subject  of  that  publication 
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is  importanty  and  tbe  manner  in  whick  Lady  Morgan  treato  it  de* 
serves  the  severest  reprehension. 

Our  charges  (to  omit  minor  faults)  fall  readily  under  the  heads 
of — Bad  taste — Bombast  and  Nonsense — Blunders — ^Igiiorance  of 
the  French  Language  and  Manners — General  Ignorance^ — ^Jacobin- 
ism— Falsehood — ^Licentiousness,  and  Impiety. — ^Theae,  we  admits 
are  no  light  accusations  of  the  work ;  but  we  undertake,  as  we  have 
said,  to  prove  them  from  Lady  Morgan's  own  mouth. 

Bad  Taste. — ^The  work  is  composed  in  the  most  cosfuaed 
manner,  and  written  in  the  worst  style — ^if  it  be  not  an  abuse  of 
language,  to  call  that  a  style,  which  is  merely  a  jargon.  There  is 
neither  order  in  the  subjects  nor  connection  between  the  parts*  It 
is  a  huge  aggregation  of  disjointed  sentences  so  jumbled  to^ther^ 
that  we  seriously  assert  that  no  injury  will  be  done  to  tbe  voli«Bie  by 
beginning  with  the  last  chapter  and  reading  backwards  to  die  first; 
and  yet  it  has  all  the  affectation  of  order:  it  is  divided  into  parts, 
and  the  parts  into  books;  and  each  book  h^  a  running  title,  as 
'  Society,'  *  Peasantry,'  &c.  But  Lady  Morgan  has  a  very  conve- 
nient way  of  getting  rid  of  the  trammels  of  order  to  which  a  division 
intcf'parts  and  books  might  have  subjected  her  excurdve  genius*^ 
ahe  every  here  and  tlierie  breaks  off  her  subject  and,,  interposing  a 
long  line  of  asterisks,  thus — 

proceeds  to  any  other  topic  which  occurs  to  her.  In  her  first  book 
there  are  no  less  than  sixteen  of  these  gaps,  and  if  there  had  been 
a  gap  wherever  there  was  a  breach  in  the  order  of .  narration, 
or  a  change  of  subject,  there  would  have  been  several  hun- 
dreds. As  to  the  running  tides  of  her  book,  these  are  convertible 
amongst  thems^ves,  and  the  chapters  which  are  called  '  Peasantry' 
Blight  be  quite  as  truly  denominated  *  Paris,' and  vice  versa. 

Of  these  statements,  we  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  lay 
before  our  readers  such  distinct  proofs  as  we  shall  upon  other 
points.  To  give  them  a  full  idea  of  the  disorder  in  which  Lady 
Morgan  has  Hung  out  her  observaUons,  our  Article  must  have  been 
as  long  as  hey  volume.  Of  her  bad  taste  in  other  respects  instances 
"Vfill  be  found  hereafter,  but  one  is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  here 
especially  quoted.  LaAf  Morgan  despises  Racine:  to  be  lure,  he 
ivas  guilty,  m  her  eyes,,  of  the  atrocious  offence  of  piety ;  and  for 
this  she  rather  more  than  sufiiciendy  sneers  at  his  imbecillity. 

'  Dieu  m'a  fait  la  grdce,  (says  tbe  feeble  Racine  to  Madame  de  Mam- 
tenon^  en  quelque  compagnie  que  je  me  suis  trodv^,  ^  ne  juftiais  rou- 
gir  de  r^vangile  m  du  roi/  ^  Racine,  who  associates  the  king  and  the 
Gospel  so  intimately  in  his  fiimiliar  letters,  talks  in  his  work  on  tbe 
Port-Rdyal  of  the  great  designs  of  God  on  the  m^re  Agn^»(one  of  the 
founders  of  that  religious  community,)  such  was  the  intcUectual  caUbrt 
0i  the  author  of  Phidra.'  (Ph^dre).— Part  i.  48. 
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But  her  ruge  agtinst.kis  memory  is  carried  io  ht  that,  in  defiance, 
of  the  unanimous  voice  of  France,  and  the  assent  of  all  Europe, 
9Mid  in  contempt  of  a  centOry  of  fatn^,  fih«  (Lady  Morgan,  who 
does  not  understand  his  language,  and  camot  write  correctly  the 
name  of  his  best  known  tragedy)  has  the  wonderful  audacity  to 
pronovmce^  him  no  poeti~iL  95,  98i 

Bombast  and  Nonsense. — ^This  also  would  be  a  very  long 
chapter  if  we  were  to  do  full  justice  to  our  subject,  but  we  sbaU 
only  select  a  specimen  or  two. 
— ^A  clock  gives  rise  to  the  following  observations. 

*  To- count  time  by  its  ffrfj/?m/ divisions,  is  the  resource  of  inanity. 
The  unoccupied  ignorance  of  the  v^ry  lowly,  and  the  inevitable  erimi 
of  the  very  elevated,  alike  find  their  account  in  consultations  with  k 
time-piece.  It  is  in  the  hofur-glass  of  energy  and  of  occupation,  jhat 
the  sand  is  always  found  lying  neglected  at  the  bottom.' — i.  p.  37* 

— Some  profound  remarks  on  national  character  are. introduced  in 
this  simple,  elegant,  and  intelligible  manner. 

*  National  ic^KMr^ncroj^r  must  always  receive  its  first  colouring  from, 
.the  influence  of  soil  and  of  climate;  and  the  morai  characteristics  oi 
every  people  be  resolvable  into  th^  peculiar  constitution  of  their  physic 
ad  structure.  Religion  and  government,  indeed,  give  a  powerful  direc- 
tion to  the  principles  and  modes  of  civilized  society,  and  debase  or  ele- 
vate its  inherent  qualities,  by  the  excellence  or  defect  of  their  own 
institutes.  But  the  complexional  features  of  the  race  remain  fixed 
and  unchanged,  the  original  impriession  of  nature  is  never  effaced.'—^ 
i.  p.  85. 

— 'The  following  padietic  exclamation  breaks  forth  at  the  sight  of 
some  tulips  growing  at  a  cottage  door  in  France. 

*  Oh  I  (these  groans  are  very  frequent  with  Lady  Morgan,)  *  Oh! 
when  shall  I  behold  near  the  peasant's  hovel  in  my  own  country, 
(Ireland,)  ofjuer  Jlowers  than  the  bearded  thistle,  which  there  waves  its 
lonely  head  and  scatters  its  down  upon  every  passing  blast,  or  the  scent- 
less shamrock,  the  unprofitable  blossom  of  the  soil  which  creeps  to  bh 
trodden  upon,  and  is  gathered  only  to  be  plunged  in  the  inebriating 
draught,  commemorating  annually  the  fatal  illusions  of  the  people;  and 
drowning  in  the  same  tide  of  madness  their  emblems  and  their  wrongs.' 
— i;29. 

.  We  do  not  pretend  to  guess  what  this  passage  cauxmean;  but  vffi 
will  readily  pay  Lady  Morgan  the  compliment  of  saying  that  the 
flowers  of  her  eloquence  are  just  such  jiowtrs  as  the  thistle  and 
shamrock. 

— ^Having  a  note  to  write  in  Freoeh  she  consults  her  footman,  aod, 
in  return  for  his  assistance,  she  compliments  him  with  the  title  of 
an  illiterate  literatus,  (p.  207.)  en  expression  which  we  the  more, 
readily  adopt  into  our  language,  as  it  seems  to  atford  a  generic 
name  fox  tlje  veiy  class  of  writers  to  which  Lady  Morgan  belongs; 
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we  really  koow  not  kow  we  covkl  beUer  ^pr^fn  ber  «tieri^  tbm 
by  calling  her  an  ilHUmte  litevaia. 

1 — Lady  Morgan  thinks  the  period  at  which  shf  incited  Paris  wim 
very  favourable  for  observation — 

'  The. agitated  surface, still  heaving  with  recent  corainotsaoy  w^  stsewii 
ivith  the  relics  of  remote  time  thrown  up  from  the  hosom  of  ohUvion.' 
—p.  109. 

— Diderot  had  said,  foolishly  enough,  that  to  paint  a  wpi^ap^  y<>u 
should  dip  your  pen  in  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  dry  jthe  writing 
with  the  dust  of  butterflies'  wings — ^Lady  Morgan  contrives  to  turn 
this  silly  hyperbole  into  still  ranker  nonsense. 

'  To  paint  the  character  of  a  woman,'  says  Diderot,  ^  you  must  xite 
Xht  feather  of  a  butterfly's  wing.' — i.  l63. 

6lund£Ks. — This  also  is  a  plentiful  crop — we  shaU  only 
amuse  our  readers  with  some  samples  of  the  article,  which  savour 
very  strongly,  not  oi  Prench  but  Hibernian  origin. 
—  During  a  royal  visit  to  the  theatre,  at  which  I^ady  Morgan  ifKfts 
present,  she  was  affiicled  with  such  a  squint  in  her  mind's  tff€  as 
to  see 

'  That  the  King  and  RoyaL  Family  occupied  a.cemiife  box  on  smtfidej 
ii.  p.  134.  ' 

— In  ber  admiration  of  General  La  Fayette,  «be  intends  tx>  dignify 
him  with  the  title  of  patriarchy  but  by  an  unhappy  ignorance  c^f 
her  own  language  contrives  to  make  the  general's  childreu  and 
grand -children  the  patriarchs, 

*  We  found  General  La  Fayette  surrounded  by  his  patriarpkalfamUjff 
his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  his  two  daughters  and  their  husbands, 
and  eleven  grand-children.' — ii.  p:  183. 

— But  this  is  not  quite  so  fxtraordinary  as  the  fact  whiA  she 
has  discovered,  that,  in  the  families  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  the 
children  are  tall  the  same  age  or  nearly  so  with  their  own  parents; 
*  the  old  emigrant  nobility,  and  their  scarcely  younger  offspring/ 
(i.  113.>  After  this  sensible  exordium,  she  goes  on  to  pour  out^ 
torrent  of  falsehood  and  jacobinism  upon  that*  [prejudiced/  *  Jguq- 
rant,'  *  selfish/  *. bloody'  and  *  revengeful  faction,'  the  royalists  of 
France. — Although  it  does  not  belong  to  this  part  of  the  st^ject, 
we  'cannot  refrain  from  asking  Lady  Morgan  to  instance  one  .drop 
of  blood  shed  by  the  emigrants  since  the  irestoration. 
— ^The  rights  adttached  in  most  other  countries  to  prunqgeoituve, 
have  been  abolished  in  France.  This  fact  Lady  Morgan  j^easaii^y 
bhmders  into  the  abolition  of  a  practice  which,  except  in  the  caae 
of  twfns,  4ias  obtained  in  >aU  couBtries  since  rtbe  wo^td  b^an. 

*  There  isno  priroogenitiirem  tPrahcel' — i.  22. 

— ^In  the  same  blundering  way  she  transforms  the  /  P^Bi^dii  shmt 
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eomsemAUiiTy  into  Am^Ptthus  cott$ersDaiair\  i(n«  S4.)  a  title  <«i'liich 
all  liie  directories^  councils  and  senates  wbicb  have  in  turn  inhabited 
it,  regret  that  it  so  littk  deserves. 

— The  kind's  surgeon,  because  he  avbs  one>of  the  fibres  de  la  Cha- 
ritfe,  she  mistakes  for  the  king's  cmifessor,  and  on  this  low  and  stupid 
blunder  of  her  own,  insults  Louis  XVIIL  and  buiMs  a  conifiarison 
between  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  former  and  that  of  the  P^re: 
6e  la  Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV. -^ii.  ISl. 
— Milton  sings  of  towers  and  batttem^entSy 

*  Where  perhaps  some  beauty  Kes 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes.' 
Our  learned  Lady  believes  that  the  place  and  not  the  beauty  is  the 
rywo5///e,  and  informs  us  that  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarch 

'  Was  the  fetal  cynosure  of  the  women  of  France.* — i.  l60. 
-^In  the  dispute  between  the  real  and  pseudo  Amphitryons  in 
Moli^re's  play,  one  ctf  them,  to  establish  his  identity,  appeals  to  the 
company  whether  be  had  not  invited  them  to  dinner,  upon  which 
Sosia,  in  pleasant  ridicale  of  the  way  in  which  par^ites  decide  in 
doubtful  cases,  says 

*  Le  veritable  Amphitryon 
Est  ceiui  chez  qui  Ton  dine.'  '    ' 

This,  Lady  Morgan  had  heard, -we  presume,  applied  with  pleasantry 
and  success ;  and  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  so  good  a  joke, 
although  she  does  not  see  v\4iere  it  lies,  she  quotes  the  words  in 
a  dozen  different  places,  and  in  every  one  of  them  with  about  a^ 
inuch  success  as  he  of  whom  Joe  Miller  relates  that  he  let  fall  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  and  then  begged  pardon  for  a  lapsus  lingux. 

,  *  Cider  is  not  held  in  any  estimation  by  the  viritables  amphitryons  of 
rural  savoir  vivre.'' — i.  71. 

*The  Countess  De  Hossonville  (who  had  invited  Lady  Morgan  i& 
breakfast)    was  the  viferi table  amphitryon  of  this  delightful  day/— ^ 

The  other  instances  are  equally  pointless  and  absurd. 

Ignorance  of  French  Language  and  MAfJTJ^its. 
—The  allegation  that  the  manuscript  was  illegible  ind  the  k*^ 
list  of  Errata  prefixed  to  the  work,  induced  us  to  impute  io  mist aJce 
a  thousand  instances  which  we  might  otherwise  have  introdu<;eA 
under  this  head;  but  enough  remains  to  show,  that  of  the  manheri 
of  France  ancient  or  modern,  and  of  the  language,  with  which  she 
so  affectedly, — et  usque  ad  nauseam,— interlards  her  pages,  she  is 
more  ignorant  than  a  boarding-school  girl. 
— She  describes  the  cottages  in  Normandy  as 

*  Deeply  buried  in  their  bouquets  d*arhresy  or  knots  of  frUit  and 
forest  trees.* — i.  p,  35.  .  '       ' 
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(If  it  wei^e  not  for  Lady  Motgan's  own  olficSous  translation  we 
should  have  thought  bouquet,  nosegay,  a  mere  error  of  the  press 
for  bosquet  J  a  grove  or  tuft  of  trees ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
translation,  it  becomes  evident  that  Lady  Morgan  found  the  word 
bosquet  m  her  notes,  and  not  remembering  what  it  meant  she 
turned  it  into  bouquets :  but  on  consideration,  not  very  well  under- 
standing what  a  bouquet  (Tarbres  could  mean,  she  recollects  that 
bouquet  is  a  knot  of  flowers  and  that  it  may  therefore  also  be  a  knot 
of  oaks. 

*— The  word  *  Menin,'  the  name  of  some  young  officers  who  attend 
the  Dauphin  of  Prance,  Lady  Morgan  translates  the  minions  of 
the  Dauphin,  {u  p.  99).  We  could  not  guess  where  she  found  this 
strange  mistranslation,  but  happening  to  look  into  Boyer's  School 
Dictionary,' we  there  found  *  meniw,  minion:'  how  it  got  there  we 
cannot  tell,  but  if  Lady  Morgan  knew  any  thing  of  the  French 
language  or  French  history  she  would  have  known  that  the  English 
minion  comes  from  the  French  migiion,  and  thit  this  name,  in  its 
peculiar,  offensive  meaning,  was  applied  to  Joyeuse,  d'£spernon^ 
&c.  well  known  as  *  the  minions  of  Henry  the  Third.^ 

In  speaking  of  Buonaparte,  Lady  Morgan  says^ — '  He  was  quite 
a  diflverent  personage  to  the. few  who  had  les  petites  entrees, 
a»d  the  many  viiio  had  only  les  grandest* — i.  p.  213. — 
The  fact  is  itself  false — and  a  story  which  Lady  Morgan  builds 
on  it^  is  miserably  silly;  but  we  only  quote  the  passage  as  a  proof 
of  her  ignorance  of  the  French  language  and  manners.  Deceived 
by,  the  term  petites,  which  seems  to  apply  itself  to  the  few,  as 
grandes  to  the  many^  she  reverses  the  true  meaning  of  the  words. 
Tlie  ordinary  reception  at  court  which  is  given  to  every  body  is 
called  les  petites  entries — the  more  intimate  admission  into  the 
royal  society  is  called  les  grandes  entries.  Tliis  blunder  is  not  a 
mere  slip  of  the  pen,  for  Lady  Morgan  repeats  it  in  more  than  one 
place;  and  we  notice  it  the  I'ather,  because,  ignorant  as  it  proves 
her  to  be  of  the  very  terms  which  were  used  in  the  old  court  of 
France^  she  on  all  occasions  affects  to  be  a  nice  critic  in  its 
etiquettes,  and  a  severe  cehsurer  of  its  manners. 
— ^We  shall  presently  see  how  she  can  bungle  a  Greek  name 
into  something  which  is  both  Latin  and  French,  and  yet  nei- 
ther.—The  whole  £gean  family  is  fatal  to  poor  Lady  Morgan. — She 
assures  us  that  she  saw  with  her  own  eyes  Gerhi's  (she  means 
Guerin's)  picture  of  Phaedra  and  Hyppolita.  She  may  have  seen 
a  picture;  but  she  certainly  could  not  have  understood  it^  nor  even 
have  read  Racine's  play,  from  which  it  is  taken. — The  fact,  we  take 
to  b^,  that  this  learned  Lady's  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Theseus 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Midsummer  Night* $  Dream,  in  which 
there  happens  to  be  no  Hypolitus,  and  to  be  an  Hypotita. 
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' — Of  the  Place  rfu  Carrousel  she  says, 

*  In  1622  Louis  XIV.  gave  here  his  famous  f^te  to  Mad;  La  Val- 
lier^,  an\J  ^itrove  to  win  her  heart  by  flying.  Turks,  whose  sorties  from 
the  angles  of  the  court,  are  said  to  have  given  it  its  present  name,  Ijy  a 
forced  etymology  of  Quarre-aux-ailes,  originating  the  modern  ap- 
pellation of  Carrousel/ — ii.  24. 

Here  is  a  delightful  bunch  of  blunders.  The  Carrousel  13  not  a 
modern  appellation — ^it  was  not  first  called  by  that  name  in  the 
tim^  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  derived  not  from  Qjuarr6-aus-ailesy  but 
from  Carouse,  Caxousely  meaning  in  old  French,  as  in  old  English, 
feast,  festivity ;  and  Louis  XIV.  was  not  bom  for  nearly  twenty  years 
after  Lady  Morgan  describes  him  as  a  flying  Turk. — ^Some  French 
wag,  seeing  lier  taking  notes,  must  have  imposed  this  story  on  her 
simplicity. 

— rLady  Morgan  is  mightily  familiar  with  the  princesses,  duchesses^ 
countesses,  &c.  &c.  of  France,  and  intimates  pretty  roundly  that 
her  own  '  personal  talents  aiid  celebrity'  obtained  her  admission 
into  French  society  to  which  few  if  any  other  foreigners  were  re- 
ceived, i.  (24 1 ,  242.  Yet  there  is  hardly  one  of  thase  *  dear,'  *  beau- 
tiful,' *  gracious,'  and  *  witty'  friends,  (for  this  is  the  coin  in  which 
she  repays  her  entertainers,)  whose  name  she  can  spell ;  and  though 
she  talks  as  familiarly  of  these  Parisian  ^  lions 

As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy  do^rs,* 
she  is  so  portentously  ignorant  as  to  confound  the  husband  of  her 
*  dear'  friend  Madame  Lefebre  Desnouettes,  with  Lefevre  Duke  of 
Danzick.  ii.  25B.  Another  '  dear'  friend  she  calls  the  Duchess  of 
3iron-GQnteau..  She  confoimds  Madame  de  Staal  and  Madame  de 
Stael;  calls  the  unfortunate  Princesse  de  Lamballe  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and  throws  away  a  wonderful  deal  of  ap- 
plause, meant  for  the  painters  Girodet,  Gerard,  and  Guerin,  upon 
three  phantoms  called  Gerodet,  Girard,  and  Gerin.  She  places 
h  bonm  et  hourgeme.  Mad.  Geqffrin,  as  the  French  call  her,  in 
^  the  first  class  of  nobility,'  to  evince  her  acquaintance  with  the 
great;  and  in  her  rage  for  fin^  writing,  talks  of ^  the  glance  of  ate 
ennuyee  Dt/t  Deffa^uiJ  ii.  154.  Madame  Du  Deffand  was  as  .well 
known  for  her.  blindness,  as  celebrated  for  her  conversational  and 
epistolary  wit  These  would  be  trivial  mistakes,  if  they  w^re  not 
^.numerous  as  to  be  the  proofs  of  ignorance  and  not  of  inadver- 
tency; and  if  they  were  not  delivered  in  a  tone  of  the  most  imper- 
tinent self-sufficiency.  .  . 
— But  amidst  all  her  pyebald  quotations  and  her  arrogant  criticisms 
froni  French  authors  and  on  French  language  and  society,  a  con- 
fessHon  slips  out  which  shows  how  well  fitted  she  is  to  bie  the  judgo 
of  such  s^bj^cts :,  when  she  visited  the  Institute 

*  She  held  in  her  haiid  the  **ordre  des  kctiires;"  and,  though  acquaintecf 
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with  the  subjects  which  were  to  be  discttssed,  she  found  it  cxtreiiAily 
difficult  to  follow  the  speakers,  or  rather  the  readers.' — ii.  p.  l6l. 

Notwithstanding  this  avowal^  that  she  could  ik>I  foUow,  that  is^ 
vndtrstand,  what  was  said,  thotigh  she  was  previously  apprised  of 
th^  subject  of  the  discourses,  she  fearlessly  gives  an  account  of  the 
several  speeches,  and  iinally  concludes  by  condemning  tlie  whole 
Ir^litute  in  a  lump. 

♦  Something  wearied  by  the  discordant  and  declamatory  tones  1  had 
io  long  listened  to,  and  not  particularly  edified  or  entertained  by  the 
$ub)ectj»  or  compositions  of  the  various  discourses,  I  felt  both  my  ear 
and  spirits  relieved  by  the  breakii>g  up  of  the  Institute,  which  upon  tlie 
whole  gave  me  an  impression  little  favourable  to  incorporated  bodies  of 
learning,  or  confraternities  of  taste.'-^ii.  p.  \6^, 

And  tliis  condemnation  of  academies  in  general  she  supports  b^ 
(he  shtevi'd  observation,  that  ^  neither  Homer  nor  Ossian  belonged 
to  an  acadeuiy.' — ii.  l63. 

We  shall  conclude  this  topic,  with  producing  a  witness  wbofie 
authority  Lady  Morgan  will  oot  deny,  namely,  the  translator,  hired 
by  herself^  or,  (to  use  the  publisher's  more  gentle  term,)  procured , 
to  bring  out  a  Paris  edition  of  her  work. — On  the  occasion  of  some 
of  ber  Prencb  scrap$,  the  poor  perplexed  translator  subjoins  a  note 
to  say '  that,  though  the  words  arc  printed  in  the  original  to  look  like 
French,  he  honestly  confesses  he  does  not  understand  them.' — 
VoK  i.  p.  84. — French  edition.  And  he  slyly  adds,  *  'Notts  sommei 
f aches  de  tie  pouvoir  les  TtiABViUE  a  nos  lecteurs.*  It  is,  we  be- 
lieve, peculiar  to  Lady  Morgan's  works,  that  her  English  readers 
requiie  an  English  translation  of  her  English,  and  her  French  readers 
a  French  ti^nslation  of  her  French, 

General  Ignorance. — ^I'his  chapter  would  properly  be 
a  recapitulation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume.  As  to  quota* 
tion,  we  are  in  an  absolute '  embarras  de  richesses,'  or,  as  we  should 
rather  say,  depanvretes:  we  must,  therefore,  take  what  we  find  next 
our  band.— She  is  told 

•that  in  Auvergne,  la  Bretagne,  and  the  Bearnois,  the  subject  of  the 
modern  idyliittms  may  be  found  not  less  touching,  or  nmt'e,  than  the  an- 
cient. Nor  indeed  are  the  Theocriti  and  Sannazaris  of  the  Th64tre  des 
Vaudevilles  et  de  la  Varietc,  unfaithful  to  their  originals.'— -p,  43. 

We  beg  our  readers  tt>  ponder  a  little  on  this  passage,  and  to  try 
to  discover  (for  we  cannot)  why  the  French  article  rfioidd  be  pre- 
fixed to  La  Bretagne,  and  the  English  to  the  B6amois — why  the 
adjective  nmve  should  be  in  the  fenxinine  gender  and  smgular  num- 
ber, to  agree  with  a  plural  neuter  or  masculine,  we  know  not  which  ? 
why  this  exact  writer  should  talk  so  carefully  of  Tbeoctiti  mrf 
Saiuiazfl;75,  and  give  the  Greek  name  a  Roman,  and  the  Reman 
name  an  English  declension?  wliy,  a;nid  so  m6ch  preteasii^io 
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scl^yltfrship)  slie  oflNsnds  our  ears  with  modern  klylliuTTzs  i  and  Anally, 
vifhy  she  supposes  that  Theocritus  and  Sauimzari  wrote  farces^  and 
whereabouts  in  Paris  she  found  the  ThMtre  de  la  Variete  ? 
— But  there  is  another  writer  for  the  stage,  with  whose  plays  Lady 
Morgan  seems  not  much  better  acquainted  than  with  the  farces  of 
Theocritus,  we  mean  Shakspeare.  '  The  belles  lettres  of  national 
literature  seem  to  come  to  the  French  youth  as  reading  and  u  riting 
did  to  Touchstone,  by  nature/ — p.  1 49.  We  do  not  recollect  any 
thing  in  As  You  Like  It  which  resembles  this,  and  we  vehemently 
suspect  that  Lady  Morgan  alludes  to  the  observation  of  our  old 
friend  Dogberry;  which  she  may  have  A  e^r^f  quoted  in  company  :  if 
she  had  read  the  admirable  scene  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  she 
could  not  have  forgotten  it. 

— LtVidy  Morgan  is  desperately  enamoured  of  Buonaparte  and  all 
his  g^erals,  for  which,  indeed,  the  best  excuse  seems  to  be  that 
she  knows  little  or  nothing  about  ihem.  In  page  214  she  tells  a 
flaoking  story  of  the  devoted  attachment  of  General  Rapp  to  Napo- 
leon, which  story  is  probably  a  fabrication;  but  in  the  course  of 
it,  to  excite  a  greater  interest  in  favour  of  her  hero,  she  calls  him 
a  veieran.  Unhappily  for  Lady  Morgan's  accuracy,  Rapp  was 
liardly  tliirty  when  he  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  Buonaparte ;  even 
now  he  cannot  be  more  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance, if  any  thing  like  it  ever  occurred,  must  have  taken  place 
ten  years  ago ;  and  if  Lady  Morgan  had  looked  with  attention  at 
«ome  of  the  pictures  which  she  so  flippantly  attempts  to  describe, 
^i.  £  I.)  she  cduld  not  hav^  forgotten  the  figure  of  Rapp,  which  is  any 
ihir^  b«it  that  of  a  veteran. 

•; — But  her  ignorance  upon  all  other  subjects  is  a  blaze  of  light 
— her  arrangement  is  the  perfection  of  lucid  order,  compared  with 
ibe  confusion  which  she  nuikes  of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (a  portion  of  history  the  best  known  even  to 
•ordinary  readers)  and  her  floundering  eflbrts  to  persuade  the  world 
of  the  meanness  and  pride,  prodigality  pud  penury,  refinement  and 
bad  taste  of  that  top-long-mistaken  monarch,,  and  of  his  so  i^iuch 
i>oasted  age. 

Sbe  begins,  as  we  have  seen,  by  exhibiting  him  at  a  masquei  ade 
twenty  years  before  he  came  into  the  world ; — she  would  have  had 
liim  a  patron  of  learning  at  the  same  early  period,  and  she  is  mightily 
indignant  that  he  waited  to  be  born  t)efore  he  began  to  patronize 
Moli^e. 

'  AnAd  the  ^segWre  which  has  been  flung  ov^r  the  rei<^  pf  JLouis 
XIV.  the  atKiribinga  more  than  proportionate  shai-e  oflalt'i\C  to  the  day 
he  flourished^  and  the  attributing  its  existence  to  the  munificent  patron- 
age of  the  sovereign,  are  positions  equally  false  and  upfoumlcd  ; 

Moli^re  iiad  already  nearfy  ran  (run)  his  great  career  of  glory,'  and  was^ 
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^Fowned  with  fame  ahd  optilence  beyond  bis  desires,  before  bis  pieces : 
formed  the  amusement  of  the  Court — He  was  already  entertaining  the. 
Marshals  of  France  at  bis  villa  near  Paris,  when  the  sun  of  royal  favour 
first  turned  its  rays  upon  him. — When  he  firet  arrived  with  his  troupe  in 
Paris  in  l635,  he  played  at  the  sign  of  La  Croix  Blanche,  in  the  Fau- 
bourg of  St.  Germain — He  did  not  receive  bis  patent  from  the  king  for 
his  theatre  till  166O.'— ii.  115,  U6\ 

Louis  was  born  in  16:58,  «o  that  he  could  hardly  have  seen  Mo- 
li^re  at  the  Croix  Blanche  in  1635 ;  and  it  seems  his  tardy  patron- 
age of  Moli^re  commenced  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old. 
And  Lady  Morgan,  it  appears,  does  not  consider  the  TartufFe,  the 
Misanthrope,  L*Ecole  des  Femmes,  L'EcoIedes  Maris,  Le  Ma- 
lade  Imaginaire,  or  Le  M^decin  malgr6  lui,  as  contributing  to 
Moliire's  glory,  as  they  were  all  produced  under  the  royal  counte- 
nance. 

— In  two  several  places  she  mentions  Cardinal  Richelieu  as  the 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.  (ii.  II6 — 150) ;  and  to  his  councils  she 
attribiites  the  vanity  and  despotic  disposition  of  that  monarch. 
Louis  must  indeed  have  had  earlier  and  more  extraordinary  talent^ 
than  even  the  flatterers  whom  Lady  Morgan  so  indignantly  cen- 
sures, attribute  to  him,  as  he  was  only  four  years  old  when  tlie  Car- 
dinal died. 

— If  she  is  ignorant  of  the  time  when  this  remarkable  sovereign  was 
bom,  she  is  no  less  so  qf  that  of  his  death ;  for  she  gravely  assures  us 
that  she  herself  saw  and  conversed  with  or  w  as  present  at  a  con- 
versation between  two  officers  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of 
Louis  XIV.  or,  as  she  impudently  calls  them,  in  the  revolutionary 
jargon  whi(ih  insults  age  and  loyalty,  *  two  voltigeurs  de  Louis  XIV.' 
(i.  1 1 7.)  As  these  gentlemen  go  to  court  and  walk  up  and  down  the 
stairs  of  the  Tiiileries,  Lady  Morgan  cannot  suppose  them  to  be 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age;  and  if  they  were  only  fifteen  when 
they  began  to  serve,  it  follows  that  according  to  Lady  Morgan's  chro- 
nology, Louis  (dancing  with  his  mistress  in  1622,  and  living  till 
1750)  must  have  attained  the  age  of  at  least  150  years.  And  all 
this  ignorance  she  betrays  in  her  blundering  and  mischievous  anxiety 
to  ridicule  the  ancient  nobility,  men  as  respectable  for  their  early 
loyalty  as  for  their  subsequent  devotion  to  their  duties. 
— In  the  same  way  she  fancies  that  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  wa^ 
fought  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  she  has  here  divested  her- 
self of  the  ^hift  to  which  she  usually  has  recourse,— of  laying  the 
blame  on  the  printer  for  substituting  that  monarch  instead  of  Louis 
XV.;  for  in  the  same  spirit  of  ridiculing  all  that  belonged  to  the 
ancient  monarchy,  she  laughs  immoderatefy  at  the  bloodless  and  in- 
glorious campaigns  of  Louis  XV.  Ui  campaisnes  d  la  rose,  (i.  1 15.) 
as  she  calls  them.    We  presume  that  even  LMy  Morgan's  ignorance 
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cannbt  mean  to  treat  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  as  a  '  campagne  cou- 

leur  de  rose/  which  is  what  she  must  mean  by  her  jargon  of  cam- 

pai^nes  d  la  rose. 

— After  this  our  readers  will  pot  be  surprized  to  find  that '  the  great 

Cond6'  was  incarcerated  in  Vincennes,  and  that 

'  his  original  crime,  and  the  cause  perhaps  of  all  his  after  errors,  was 

his  devotion  to  a  beautiful  wife  whom  he  refused  to  resign  to  the  ro* 

maritic  passion  of— Henry  Ih^  Vlth.* 

This  is  certainly  the  best  apology  we  have  yet  heard  for  the 
errors  of  the  great  Cond6 ;  but  we  fear  that  it  cannot  be  admitted 
to  be  valid  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  venture  to  believe  that  the 
great  Cond6  was  not  bom,  and  of  course  (we  presume)  not  married, 
till  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  supposed  paramour  of  hia 
*  beautiAil  wife/ 
— Lady  Morgan  is  equally  well  informed  in  architectural  history* 

'  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  as  it  nofto  standi,  was  built  by  Cathe-* 
rine  de  Medicis,  in  1564.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  rez  de  chauss^e  occupied  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  ex-king  of  Rome,  held  his  fairy  court ;  and  while  the 
baby  king  dispensed  smiles  and  sugar-plums  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
palace,  the  holy  representative  of  St.  Peter  lavished  demi-francs  and 
benedicites  from  the  windows  of  the  other/ — ii.  28,  29. 

Catherine,  unluckily,  did  not  build  the  Tuileries  as  they  now 
stand;  she  began  the  palace,  but  it  was  not  till  the  degraded  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  that  it  was  finished  as  it  now  stands:  and  we  are 
sorry' to  be  obliged  to  spoil  Lady  Morgan's  excellent  jokes  upon 
the  rope,  who  lavished  his  benedicites  from  one  mngf  while  young 
Napoleon  dispensed  sugar-plums  from  Catherine^  de  Medicis' 
apartments  on  the  rez  de  chauss^e  (how.  topographically  accurate 
Lady  Morgan  is !)  in  the  other  wing.  Alas !  the  wings  are  pre- 
cisely those  parts  which  were  net  built  nor  even  begun  till  after 
Catherine's  death. 
— With  equal  accuracy  she  describes  another  palace. 

^  The  Palais  Bourbon,  one. of  the  most  splendid  palaces  in  Europe, 
was  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  his  natural  daughter,  the  Princesse  de 
Cond6,  after  the  design  of  Gerardin. 

^  Although  the  origin  of  its  foundation  be  now  forgotten,'  (which  it  is 
noty  except  bjf  Lady  Morgan  who  pretends  to  refnember  it  J  *  the  Hotel  de 
Bourbon,  or  the  Palais  du  Corps  Legislatif,  whatever  name  it  may  bear^ 
must  always  be  a  monument  of  interest,  and  an  object  of  admiration : 
its  Corinthian  portico ;  its  Grecian  peristyle ;  its  elegant  pavilions ;  its 
vestibules ;  its  colonnades,  &c.  &c.  stiU  remain/ — ii.  p.  p. 
This  whole  passage  is  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  ignorance. 

The  Palais  Bourbon  was  not  built  till  several  years  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  ami  this  learned  lady,  who  so  carefully  distinguishes 
Grecian  from  Corinthian  architecture,  and  the  Corinthian  portico 
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(tpm  (hf^  t^%  of  tht  b!uildin|r,  will  be  a^  little  s^if^oriished.  tQ  letrn, 
yiat  the  n^le  edince  is  Corinthian^  and  that  tber^  is  no  peristyle^ 
(Grecian^  Roman,  French,  or  even  Irish,)  to  be  found  ia  the  struc- 
^e :  it  IB  quite  clear  that  she  does  not  know  the  oieaning  of  the  word 
peristyle;  and  it  is  equally  so,  that  she  thinks  the  Corinthian  por- 
fico  is  of  th^  same  date  as  the  rest  of  th^  palace,  though  the  fprr 
m^r  was  built  about  the  year  1730  and  the  latter  ^bout  1800. 
— She  is  equally  flippant^  equally  ignorant,  on  ^I  $uityje4^ts  con-^ 
o^t^  with  the  arti|. 

<  The  majestic  Parthei^on  frowns  beside  the  superb  ^ple  of  Psieytui^ 
%iid  CGBtrasts  in  i^  severe  ^mplicity,'  4c.— ii.  42. 
.  She  imagines  that  there  is  but  ope  temple  at  Paestum,  apd  that  i^ 
18  mwerbf  compart  with  the  frownvpg  and  seye^  simplicity  of  ^be 
Partnenon ;  and  yet  she  tells  us  that  she  had  seen  the  models  of 
these  edifices :  if  sot,  ^I^  t»vi^t  h^aye  mistaken  the  oqe  for  the  other; 
Car  our  reader^  well  know  that  the  temples  at  Pqefstum  ari^  in  the 
earliest  and  severest  sty  ley  s^nd  that  th^  Parth^iH>n,  though  in  tbjc^ 
purest  taste,  waa  acfomed  with  all  the  splendour  of  scidpture. 
'^Lady  Morgan  hardly  knows,  surprizing  as  such  ignorance  mual 
appear,  the  aiiferenee  between  sculpture  and  architecture. 

*  Sculpture,  an  art  which,  peculiarly  belong  to  a  free  countcy,  and 
which  has  rarely  flourished  amongst  slaves,  wholly  declined  in  the 
teigtis  of  Louis  XII t.  and  XlV.  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Porte 
Sc  Denis,  left  nothing  of  these  times  in  France  that  is  not  inferior,'  &c» 

The  pompous  assertion  with  which  this  passage  begins,  is  un- 
fimnded ;  it  might  be  Biore  justly  said  that  sculpture  never  flou- 
rished in  any  fnse  state  except  Athens^  and  there  only  during  the 
dictatoriai  administration  of  Pericles.  But  the  truth  is,  that  all 
such  genertditics  are  nonsense.  Na  nation^  which  is  sufficiently  en-* 
l^hlened  to  have  any  tast»  in  the  fine  arts,  can  be  odsfaived  to  such 
a  degrea  as  to  afiect  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  more  than  any  other 
artist :  and  XAiiy  Moi^ad  would  be  very  much  puzaled  to  produce 
apecimeni  of  any  great  works  of  the  fine  avts  produced  by  what  she 
would  call  free  countries.  Where  are  the  statues  of  dhe  Roman 
vepublic-^where  are  the  paintings  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng-^ 
land? 

'  But  the  Porte  St.  Denis  is  a  specimen,  it  seems,  of  sculpture, — 
we  had  always  diought  it  was  a  specimen  of  architecture.  Alt 
efrnamented  ai^chitecture  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  sculpture  in 
the  first  andexi^nded  meaning  of,  the  ei^pres^ipn ;  but  it  so  b^ ppena 
that,  of  all  the  triumphal  arches  in  the  world^  the  Porte  St.  x>ema 
1^  th^Jea^t  sculpture  on  it,  eyep  in  this,  sense;  and  in  the  more 
-^hnical  meaniq^  in  which  we  and  Lady  Morgan  use  the  wpr^. 
sfii^^re^  "^  th^  representation  of  animal  life,  it  I^m,do)I^  at  (M^ 
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As  Jhe  apex  of  her  knorance  in  these  poiiH^  she  calls  BuoaAparte'a 
arch  in  the  CarrouseX '  the  or  and  triuoifihal  arch:'^ — it  is  not  otify 
aiBialler  than  the  three  other  arches  which  Lady  Morgan  leust  have 
^een  at  Paris,  hut  it  is  unluckiiy  the  smallest  in  siae,  and  most 
trifling  in  execution  of  all  the  arches  in  the  world ! 
— We  have  seen  how  well  skilled  Lady  Morgan  is  in  Fifench,-*- 
)she  aiao  favours  us  with  a  few  specimens  of  her  knowledge  of  ba^ 
iiao.  She  talks  with  great  indulgence  of  *  the  frailties  of  a  Freoeli 
woman  of  fashion,  as  long  as  they  are  peccate  celatB.* — i.  185.  and 
when  she  would  describe  the  comfort  of  having  a  home  to  Otters 
self,  she  employs  the  following  phrase,  which  we  copy  punctatim  r 
*  Casa-mia,  piccolina,  che  sia/ — ii.  8^  We  are  much  mistaken  if  her 
Italian  translator  (if  she  can /procure  one)  does  not  lament  bis  ina- 
bility to  translate  her  Italian,  as  her  French  translator  desfMured  of 
her  French. 

— Lady  Morgan,  who  never  lets  pasa  the  double  opportunity  of 
shewing  her  ignorance  and  her  irreverence  for  sacred.diings,  talks  of 
'  the  aerial  character  of  the  little  cherubim,  the  n^udit  page  in 
Beaumarchais'  play  of  Figaro/— ii.  4(7.  SOme  one,  howtjver, 
aeema  to  have  informed  her  that  the  word  cherubim  is  plural,,  and 
thereupon  the  learned  lady,  as  usual,  charges  the  mistake  upon  her 
printer,  and  in  her  elaborate  list  of  £rrata  requests  us  to  alter 
cherubim  into  cherubiV,  ^vhicb  latter  she  takes  to  be  the  singulaF 
number  of  the  former. 

/  Thus  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  trea^d;* 
•(— When  Lady  Morgan  talks  of  the  litterati  of  France,  shetaMei 
occasion  to  tells  us,  in  a  tone  of  regret,  that  '  even  the  superior 
4s£fusions  of  Pamy,  author  of  Ehge  i  EJeonore,  Les  Guerres  de$ 
Dieux,  See.  &c.  are  scarcely  known  in  this  country  by  name.'-^ 

Will  our  readers  believe  that  this  Pamy — whose  miperior  effut- 
nhns  Lady  Morgan  would  have  known  in  England — ^is  the  roost 
Beastly,  the  most  detestably  wicked  and  blasphemotts  of  all  the 
writers  who  have  ever  disgraced  literature !'  that  die  Eloge  («s  she 
caUs^  it)  of  Bl^nore,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  system  of 
debauchery,  detailed  m  the  language  of  the  brothd ! — the  language, 
did  we  say  ?^^it  is  detailed 

< cam  verbis,  nudum  olido  stans 

Fomice  mancipiu'm  quibus  abstinet  V 
and  that  the  other  work  which  she  quotes  \\ith  eulogium,  Le$ 
Guerres  des  Dieuxyiotf  as  we  believe  it  is  called, '  ia  Guerre  dis 
Dieux*)  is  the  most  dreadful  tissue  of  obscenity  and  profaneness 
that  the  devil  ever  inspired  to  the  depraved  heart  of  man ;  and  that, 
while  we- write  this,  we  still  tremble  with  horror  at  the  guilt  of 
having  read  unwittingly  «ven  so  much  of  ^e  nvorit  as  enables  us 
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to  pronoance  this  character  of  it !  We  will  be  fair  with  Lady 
Morgan.  We  do  not  beHeve  it  possible  that  she  could  haveseen  or 
known  what  she  ^as  talking  about; — and  we  therefore  rather  set 
it  down  amongst  the  proofs  of  her  flippant  and  arrogamt  ignorance 
than  impiety. — Lady  Morgan,  however,  is  better  read  in  the  virtues 
of  Buonaparte ;  and,  determined  that  none  of  them  shall  be  lost  to 
her  countrymen,  she  adds,  in  a  tone  of  triumph  over  the  wretched 
taste  and  parsimony  of  the  Bourbons, '  Parny  was  protected  Sind 
pensioned  by  Napoleon !' 

Jacobinism. — Lady  Morgan,  though  a  knight's  Lad^^  is,  we 
are  afraid,  somewhat  of  a  democrat,  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  her 
present  rank  does  not  sit  naturally  upon  her ;  she  certainly  takes 
aU  the  opportunities  she  can  find,  and  liberally  makes  them  when 
she  cannot  find  them,  to  sneer  at  and  depreciate  the  legitimate 
government,  the  royal  family,  and  nobility  of  France,  and  to  extol 
the  enemies  of  France,  of  her  own  country  and  of  the  civilized 
world. 

^— *  The  horrors  of  the  revolution^  are,  it  seems, '  bug-bears  dressed 
to  frighten  children,'  (i.  91.)  and,  what  is  still  more  surprizing,  the 
legitimate  monarchy  of  France,  and  not  the  revolution,  is  answer- 
able for  all  those  enormities,  because  « 
*  the  generation  which  perpetrated  these  atrocities  were  the  legitimate 
subjects  df  legitimate  monarchs,  and  were  stamped  with  the  character  of 
the  gooemment  which  produced  them^  and  the  Marats,  Dan  tons,  Robes- 
pierres  belong  equally  to  the  order  of  things  which  preceded  the  revo- 
lution, and  to  that  which  filled  up  its  most  frightful  epochs.' — i.  92. 

If  this,  which  we  take  to  be  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern 
times,  be  true;  if  the  monarchy  be  really  suilty  of  the  crimes  of  the  . 
republic;  if  Louis  and  not  Marat,  if  MaJeherbes  and  not  Danton ; 
if  the  PriiKesse  de  Lamballe  and  not  Theroigne  de  Mericourt 
are  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  regicide  and  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember because  the  regicides  and  massacreurs  were  bom  under  the 
legitimate  monarchy,  we  appeal  to  Lady  Morgan's  impartiali^ 
whether  the  same  rule  must  not  be  further  extended,  and  whether 
all  the  glories  in  arms  and  arts,  all  the  private  virtues  and  public 
bounties  of  her  idol  Napoleon  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ancieilt  government,  under  which  he  was  not  only  bom  but  carefully 
educated  both  in  arts  aud  arms  i  Our  readers  smile  at  this  argu- 
ment, and  at  the  virtues  of  Napoleon.  We  assure  them  that  there 
is  hardly  an^  virtue,,  and  no  kind  of  merit  which  Lady  Morgan's 
blind  devotion  does  not  attribute  to  '  the  child  and  champion  of 
Jacobinism/  In  addition  to  being '  the  grebtest  captain  of  the  age,' 
(i«97.)  (she  does  not  except  the  greater  who  conquered  him,)  Lady 
Morgan  assures  us  that  '  his  manners  were  kind  and  gracious,' 
and  *  his  feelings  generous'  (ii.  181.) — that  he  was  'popular  for 
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many  Iktle  acts  of  generosity  aod  bonbommie/  <i.97.)  and  tbat 
*  his  persotial  bravery*  rendered  him  '  worthy  the  devotion  of  his 
soldiers/  (i;  151.)^  *  His  policy/  she  acquaints  ti«,  *  was  merciful/ 
(i.  106.)  and  •  during  the  first  period  of  his  reign'  {in  which  Palm^ 
Wright,  and  D*Enghien  were  murdered)  ^  his  popularity  was  tin- 
sullied,*  (i.  98.)  his  public  deportment  put  the  exhibition  of  vice  out 
of  fashion,  (i.  102.)  as  a  sovereign  he  was  *  grand*  (i.  102.)  in  his 
conceptions;  forgiving  in  his  temper,  even  to  his  personal  enemies^ 
(i.  106.)  and  munificent  and  discriminating  in  his  bounty,  (i.  98.) 
In  private  life,  he  was  a  sincere  and  ardent  friend,  (i.  ]65.)  and  *  even 
his  enemies  acquit  him  of  ever  forgetting  a  favour  or  neelecting  a 
friend.'  (i.  107.)  Such  are  a  few  of  the  topics  of  Lady  Morgan's 
loyal  and  judicious  admiration  of  Buonaparte ;  we  trust  tbero^ 
without  a  comment,  to  the  execration  of  every  lover  of  truth. 
— ^In  the  same  way  she  heaps  her  Jacobinical  admiration  upon  every 
person  and  thing  which  belongs  to  the  revolution,  and  vilifies  and 
libels  all  that  is  connected  with  the  legitimate  government. 

*  How  true  Frenchwomen  can  be  in  feeling  and  sympathy  to  their 
husbands  has  been  painfully  evinced  during  the  horrors  of  the  revo- 
]atioB,'the  struggles  of  twenty-five  years  of  emigration,  and,  above  all, 
during  the  political  vicissitudes  and  conflicts  in  France  which  have  oc- 
curred once  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.' — i.  179. 

Thus  Lady  Morgan  asserts  that  the  trials  to  which  domestic 
feeling  has  been  subjected  have  been  more  numerous  and  more 
cruel  since  the  restoration,  than  during  the  revolution; — a  restora- 
tion which  has  exhibited  the  execution  of  two  traitors  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  convicted  in  due  course  of  law ;  and  a 
revolution  in  which  (to  omit  the  noyades  and  ftmllades  which 
tainted  the  rivers,  and  drenched  the  soil  of  France  with  innocent 
blood)  5000  persons  were  massacred,  in  the  streets  of  Paris  alone, 
withhn  six  and  thirty  hours,  and  fifty  or  sixty  a  day  sent  to  the  guil- 
lotine, without  the  forms  of  a  trial,  for  ten  or  twelve  succesuve 
months. 

For  the  devoted  wives  of  the  royalists  she  has  only  a  cold  and 
general  phrase;  for  the  heroic  attachment  of  the  injured  queen  to 
all  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother,  she  has  not  a  word;  for  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  orphan  of  the  Temple,  no  feeling, 
no  tears — ^notUng  but  clumsy  ridictde,  envenomed  calumny,  and 
Jacobinical  rancour — ^while  the  griefs  of  the  Buonapartists,  victims 
of  die  restoration,  are  recited  in  a  catalogue  (a  short  one  indeed, 
but  as  large  as  she  could  make  it)  of  their  names,  and  in  bursts  of 
Lady  Morgan's  finest  and  tenderest  style  of  sorrow. 

'  The  young  and  unfortunate  Madame  La  Bedoyere,  dying  of  a 
broken  heait  for  him,  whom  her  tears  and  supplications  could  not  save; 
— the  struggles,  the  exertions,  the  almost  manly  ^brts,  made  by 
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Madarae  Ney,.arie  cited  eveii  by  tbehr  enemies,  as  incomparable.  The 
feady  self-iiiimolation  of  Madame  La  Valette^  who  knew  not,  and  feared 
itot,  the  results  of  the  task  she  had  undertaken;  and  the  sacrilices  of 
Aladame  Bertrand,  who  so  willingly  gave  up  a  world,  where  she  stiU 
reigned  supreine  in  the  unproscribable  influence  of  fashion  and  beauty, 
to  follow  her  brave  husband  into  a  voluntary  and  dreary  exile;  these 
are  splendid  instances  of  conjugal  virtue.'— i.  179 — ^^l- 

Ney,  indeed,  is  a  particular  object  of  her  lanientati<»i ;  becauae, 
we  presume,  he  was  the  greatest  and  most  infamous  traitor  of  ihe 
Hundred  Days.  He  is  with  her  'the  gallant  Ney,  the  theme  ot 
^very  soldier's  praise/ — p.  ^37-  and  his  death  is  one  of 

*  those  views  of  human  conduct,  one  of  thuse  scenes  of  human  suffering 
which  sicken  the  heart  and  wither  up  its  powers.  Here  civilized  so- 
ciety seems  to  lose  its  splendour,  and  the  developement  of  the  human, 
faculties  seems  but  to  multiply  the  ppwei  of  doing  evil/ — p.  238. 

-^But  die  murder  of  the  Duktit  d'Enghien,  her  ladyship  coolly  pal- 
liates by  an  observation  '  on  the  fatal  />o//V;y  which  may,  or  may  not 
have  necessitated  his  death.' — p.  239*  Tlie  sememe  itself  is  im)ii- 
sense,  but  the  meaning  is  tolerably  plain  and  sufficiently  atrocious;* 
she  sometimes,  however,  speuki  oiU,  and  does  uoi  leave  ua  to  infer 
her  sentiments. 

The  royalists  she  calls  'a  long-forgotten  facfiou/  (i.  113); 
and  when  she  overhears  a  lady  observing  at  court,  comme  Mn- 
dame  d'Aagqul^me  est  embellie  ce  soir !  et  sa  Majest^,  qu'il  tC 
TairjeKun  p^re  de  famille!'  she  sets  it  all  down  wkh  indignant 
contempt,  as  the  'jargon  of  lotfallyJ  i.  20.  She  lavishes  upon 
Brissot  the  most  enthusiastic  praises  for  bold  and  Earless  eloquence^ 
and  for  public  spirit,  good  sense,  genius  and  patriritism,  Bris- 
sotj(as  every  one  knows)  was  a  spy,  a  libeller,  a  jacobin,  a  mur- 
derer, and  a  regicide,  who  had  neither  talents  nor  courage.  For. 
]Vf  onge,  the  bldudiest  satellite  of  Robespierre  and  the  meanest  slate 
of  Buonaparte,  who  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Louis  and  voted 
a  crown  to  Napoleon — for  him  she  cannot  find  a  lower  epithet  than. 

*  the  ilfustrtousF  But  the  chief  gods  of  her  idolatry  (our  readers 
will  see  by-and-bye  that  this  is  hardly  a  figurative  expression)  are  • 
the  vain,,  feeble,  doting  coxcomb  Lafayette,  who,  after  indulging  hia 
vanity  hy  insultins;  his  king  and  overturning  the  throne,  fled  basely 
from  jthe  storm  which  he  had  raised,  and  only  returned  to  public  life 
to  take  a. seat  in  Buonapartes  Champ-de-Mai;  and  Gregoire,  the 
es-bishop  of  Blois,  one  of  the  first  of  the  clei^^y  who  in  17B9 
abandoned  his  duty,  his  order,  and  his  sovereign — w  ho  proposed  in 
the  infernal  Convention  the  abolition  of  royalty ;  who  asserted  that 
'  kings  were  in  moral  life  what  monsters  were  in  nature,'  and  who 
crowned  his  infamy  by  volunteering  (for  he  was  absent  on  a  mission  • 
at  the  tin^e  of  the  kingV  trial)  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  in.  which^ 
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with  adypocfiticai  cant  more  disgusting 
Sieves,  he  sa3/s  that '  his  holy  profession 
bids  -hidi  to  prbnoutiee  the  penalty  olF  d< 
that  as  a  greater  jpiinishment  he  conde 
was  the  *  virtuous/  *  venerable/  *  nelisioti 
ficent/  ^  humane  and  philosopfaicaT  f 
We  rieed  hot  quote  any  more  of  her  pers 
all  upon  persons  of  the  Same  stattip^  men  < 
brity  is  that  they  belonged  Co  the  worst  ti 
We  shall  conclude  mi^  chapter,  which 
long  as  a  volume,  with  stating  that  La 
length,  and  as  excellent  productions,  se 
which  the  king,  the  royal  family,  ice.  a 
anxiety  that  Lady  Morgan  should  stand  c< 
out  of  h^r  own  book  iaduces  us  to  conqi 
pagate  slander  by  quoting  a  stanza  from  ( 
4f  its  jacobinism,  a  word  which  includes  c 

'  Quand  Berri,  D'Artois,  D'Angoul^mi^ 

De  villc  en  vilk^  ont  colporte, 
Des  heri tiers  du  diad^me 

Ladilitante  TrinUL 
tis  se  donnoient  pour  des  grands  princcf, 

Mais  bientot  cbacun  dit,  tout  t>as, 
Pour  leurs  grandeurs,  ils  sont  trop  mincetj 

^k  ne  tiendra  pas,  9k  ne  tiendra  pas/ — i.  i$9. 

Falsehood. — Of  Lady  Morgan's  offences  in  this  way  w« 
liiive  incidentaflly  given  several  examples  already,  and  ^e  might 
^ote  more  than  hdf  her  book;— bdt  w^  sbiill  only  selifct  a  fe^ 
specimens. 

—In  speaking  oF  th^  profiigaCy  df  th6  court  <>f 
bresses  her  higTi  indignation  at  the  unblushing 
Memoir  \yriters  describe  those  details  drdeprs 
having  a  hit  at  a  duke  and  oif^  course  an  aristoa 
though  be  has  been  nearly  a  century  dead,  she 
is  the  illustrious  St.  Simon  who  attests  the  ei 
pictures.' — p.  39.  Now  our  readers  well  knc 
St.  Simon  i^  the  most  severe  and  merciless  cas 
^hich  he  records;  that  his  Memoirs  are  W'titt 
anthropism  and  indignation  which  resembled  t 
that  so  far  from  his  having  ^iven  gay  pictun 
<iapilal  fault  is  that  b$  saw  every  thing  in  the  b 
wasted  upon  trifles,  or  suspected  faults,  too  1 
castigation.  But  Lady  Morgan  slanders  the  li 
has  no  respect  for  the  dead,  miless  they  have  be< 
—Lady  Moi^o,  whos^  conscience  pcfbiapt  iiti 
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Musioiis  of  faer  iuiagination,  fancied  on  one  occasion^  that  she  was 
about  to  be  arretted. 

*  Bastilles,  lettres  de  cachet,  mysterious  arrestations  and  solitary  con- 
finements started  upon  my  scared  imagination,  and  1  had  already 
classed  myself  with  the  Iron  Mask  and  caged  Mazarine,  the  Wilsons, 
Hutchinsons  and  Bruces/ — p.  136. 

This  is  the  lie  by  implication. — Wilson,  Hutchinson  and  Bruce 
bad  grievously  violated  the  laws  of  France  : — they  were  openly  ar- 
rested, legally  confined,  publicly  tried,  leniently  sentenced,  and  ge- 
nerously pardoned :  and  this  is  the  case  which  this  ^^Tetcbed  woman 
chooses  to  associate  with  Bastilles,  lettres  de  cachet,  and  iron  cages. 
But  the  falsehood  of  falsehoods,  is  the  old  and  impudent  one  which 
we  have  so  often,  refuted,  that  England  has  been  guilty  of  treachery 
and  bad  faith  in  her  treatment  of  Buonaparte :  we  shall  not  conde- 
scend to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  subjects  of  this  nature  with  such 
a  person  as  Lady  Morgan ;  but  content  ourselves  with  submitting 
to  the  indignation  of  our  readers  the  whole  passage,  which  is  as. false 
in  fact  as  it  is  disgusting  in  principle  and  contemptible  in  style. 

*  Napoleon,  always  greater  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity,  chose  to 
trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  English  nation,  and  to  seek  safety  and 
protection  amidst  what  he  deemed  a  great  and  a  free  people.  This 
voluntary  trust,  so  confidingly  placed,  so  sacredly  reposed,  was  a  splen- 
did event  in  the  history  of  England's  greatness — it  was  a  bright  reflec- 
tion on  the  records  of  her  virtues!  It  illuminated  a  page  in  her  chro- 
nicles on  which  the  eye  of  posterity  might  have  dwelt  with  transport ! 

'  It  placed  her  pre-eminent  among  contemporary  nations !  Her  powerful 
enemy,  against  whom  she  had  successfully  armed  and  coalesced  the 
civilized  world,  chose  his  place  of  refuge,  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  in 
her  bosom,  because  he  knew  her  brave, and  believed  her  magnanimous! 

'  Alone,  in  bis  desolate  dwelling;  deprived  of  every  solace  of  hiima- 
nity ;  torn  from  those  ties,  which  alone  throw  a  ray  of  brightness  over 
the  darkest  shades  of  misfortune ;  wanting  all  the  comforts,  and  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  victim  of  the  caprice  of  petty  delegated 
power;  harassed  by  every-day  oppression;  mortified  by  mean,  reiter- 
ated, hourly  privation;  chained  to  a  solitary  and  inaccessible  rock, 
with  no  object  on  which  to  hx  his  attention,  but  the  sky,  to  whose  in* 
clemency  be  is  exposed ;  or  that  little  spot  of  earth,  within  whose  nar- 
row bounds  he  is  destined  to  wear  away  the  dreary  hours  of  unvaried 
captivity,  in  hopeless,  cheerless,  life-consuming  misery!  Where  now  is 
his  fiiith  in  the  magnanimity  of  England?  his  trust  in  her  generosity! 
his  hopes  in  her  beneficence?' — ii.  189, 190. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  place  to  notice  a  circumstance  which 
has  forcibly  pressed  upon  us,  from  the  first  opening  of  L<ady  Mor- 
gan's book. 

-  Oh  Tennuyeux  conteur ! 


Jamais  on  ne  le  voit  sortir  du  grand  seigneur  > 
Dans  le  brillant  commerce  il  se  m^le  sansxetse, 
£t  ne  cite  jamais  que  due,  prince,  ou  priacesse.' 
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It  weuld  appear  from  her  pages  that  nothiag  had  taken  place 
at  Paris  during  her  short  residence  there^  in  which  she  was  not,  in 
some  way  or  other,  personally  concerned.  To  her  every  event  in 
every  party  of  politics  or  pleasure,  occurred;  and  to  her  every  re- 
mark was  addressed.    The  eternal  exordium  to  all  her  anecdotes  is 

— La  princesse  de said  to  me ;  la  duchesse  de iaid 

to  me;  la  marquise  de ,  — for  Lady  Morgan  realizes  the 

visionary  grandeur  of  Malvolio, — la  coutesse  de said  to  me, 

&c*  Now  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  dispute  most  of  these 
dites  d  moi.  That  something  like  them  was  said,  or  rather  told  to 
Lady  Morgan,  we  well  believe ;  but  not  by  the  persons  represented. 

The  French  critics  politely  attribute  this  egoistique  perfidy  to 
that  invention,  which  (as  they  say)  *  doit  rarement  abandonner 
Lady  Morgan/  Invention,  however,  had  little  to  do  in  the  affair; 
as,  perhaps,  these  gentlemen  could  have  told  us.  The  fact  is,  (as 
we  have  said,)  that  diey  were  told  to  her,  as  good  things ; — ^and  this, 
and  this  alone,  accounts  for  that  utter  confusion  of  dates,  names, 
and  titles,  with  which  she  has  repeated  them  in  her  book.  Many 
of  them  took  place  before  she  was  bom;  and  we  could  point  out 
not  a  few  that  were  actually  printed  and  published  at  Paris  several 
years  before  it  was  honoured  with  her  presence.  Of  all  this  Lady 
Morgan  knew  nothing.  Jests  and  repartees,  stale  even  to  a  French 
lacquey,  appeared  to  her  pure  novelties ;  and  she  saw  (in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  ignorance)  neither  difficulty  nor  danger  in  appropriat- 
ing them  to  conversations  of  her  own,  and  taking  the  lion's  share  of 
tbeir  merit  and  importance  to  herself. 

LiCBMTiousNBSS. — ^Lady  Morgan  quizzes(io  borroW  her  own 
phraseolc^)  with  fmt  taste,  the  respect  which  a  catholic  people 
pays  to  the  Holy  Virgin ;  but  she  grows  particularly  facetious,  or,  as 
they  say  in  Ireland,  rogmsh,  in  relating  that,  on  a  procesnon  at 
Boulogne-sur-naer,  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  our  Saviour,    , 

'  Th^  priests,  to  their  horror,  could  not  find  a  single  virgtR  in  thai 
maritime  city,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to  send  to  a  neighbouring  village 
to  request  the  loan  of  a  virgin — A  xnrg^  was  at  last  procured ;  a  little 
indeed  the  worse  for  tie  wear;  but  this  was  not  a  moment  for  fastidious- 
ness, and  the  Madonna  was  paraded  through  the  streets.' — i.  p.  5^. 

.  We  say  notb'u^  of  die  stalaaess  of  this  joke,  borrowed  from  the 
loose  tales  of  Boccacio  and  La  Fontaine,  nor  of  the  ignorance  that 
travesties  a  French  Notre  Dame  into  an  Italian  Madonna:  we  only 
request  our  readers  to  consider  what  manner  of  woman  she  must 
be  that  revives  and  displays  such  false  and  detestable  grossness  of 
which  even  a  modern  jest  book  would  be  ashamed. 
— In  the  same  spirit,  she  slyly  denominates  the  priests  who  walked 
in  company  widi  some  young  women  at  a  religious  procession, 
<  STOUT  young  priestlings,*  and  she  summarily  dismisses  all  the 
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rest  6f  tlie  persons  who  attended  this  pibui  ceremony  a# '  ftfe  corps 
dramatique.' — 1.57. 

— Some  of  our  readers  may  hive  hieard  the  titlfe  of  a  tnost  profli- 
gate French  novel  called  *  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses/  We  b^d 
hoped  that  bo  British  female  had  ever  seen  this  detestable  book;  ii 
seems  we  were  mistaken.  Lady  Morgan  sneers  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XVllI.  'because  ail  "  Liaisons  Davgereuses**  kre  banished 
frbra/it/  p.  132.  And,  lest  her  meaning  should  be  mistaken,  sh^ 
distinguishes  ^  Liaisons*  Dangereuses*  by  mafk^  of  quotation,  and 
goes'oh  to  say  that  when  piety  usiirps  their  place,  (i.  e.  the  plac^si 
of  deliberate  seduction  and  debauchery,  or,  a'S  she  delicately  wordi 
it,  of*  gallantry  and  the  graces,^  it  is  as  if  cbimne^  Sweepers  were 
to  usurp  the  place  of  Cupids,  ibid.  But  eVen  Upon  this  subject 
ihe  contrives  to  evince  her  ignorance,  and  atthbates  this  work  and 
the  other  abominable  works  of  La  Clbs,  to  the  respecttible  historiati 
Duclbs. 

But  Lady  Morgan  appears  equally  well  read  in  the  loose  volume^ 
6f  Pigaiilt  Le  Brun,  and  recommends  the  character  of  a  prostr- 
tute  In  one  of  them,  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  The  charge  of  coarseness  made  in  France  against  the  author,  is  too 
^ell  founded  to  admit  of  defeftce;  but  the  inind  that  originated  the  frail 
hut  fascinating  character  of  Fanchette,  in  the'  Macidoine,  one  of  the  most 
•musing  and  philosophical  of  his  tales,  is  surely  capable  of  great  ele- 
gance jtnd  refinement  of  conception.  But  for  her  "  Veriu  dtmains/^ 
ihere  are  fe^  female  writers,  however  delicate  or  celebrated,  who  would 
have  disdained  the  creation  of  such  a  character,  as  the  tender,  generous 
and  devoted  .RwcAeZ/e.'— ii.  p.  227. 

This  vertu  de  moins  is  a  gay  and  civil  mode  of  expressing  one  of  the 
deadly  ^ins,  8Cc.  and  Lady  Morgan  quotes  with  great  apparent  de* 
fight  an  observation  of  one  of  her  friends  on  this  suliject. 

*  Speakii^g  on  this  subject  to  a  very  clever  and  very  witty  French 
woman,  Mad.  d*E  *  *  *  d,  she  observed,  respecting  the  decency,  evc»  of 
Ihe  women  most  notedly  gallant,  *^  Les  Francoises  sont.  les  stuks  femme^ 
peitt-^tre  d  qiti  U  sok  permia  d^avoir  des  torts;  car  eUes  scales  sattacheni 
t  lenrs  devoirs  ft  4^  la  dicence^  quand  mSme  dies  ont  une  vertu  de  moins*'! ' 
— i.  190.  '  . 

But  Lady  Morgan  appears  to  so  beyond  even  the  indulgence  to 
crime  which  these  words  imply,  for  she  says  distinctly  in  anotbef 
l^lace : — 

*  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  hi  France,  to  see  the  most  testing  attach*. 
tnent  succeed  to  the  most  lively  |)Hssion ;  and  tdl  that  was  faulty^  in  un* 
licensed  love,  become  all  that  is  respectable,  in  disinterested  friend* 
<hip.'— i.  163,  }64. 

In  no  very  delicate  phrase  Lady  Morgan  violently  reproached 
IVAlembert  that  his  conneiiion  with  Madeihoisell^  de  TEspiiie^e 
itas  too  Platonic — she  would  have  had  it  a  little  more  siibstantiaL 
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phiatse.  In  his  connexion  with  either,  them  wa»  not  a  trace  of  ener^ 
of  character,  or  of  mental  roanhood.-^*^AU  wa»  feebleness  and  sabjee^ 
tion.  He  carried  the  love  lettem  of  the  one  to  his  rivals,  and  h^ 
seconded  the  tyranny  of  the  other  iff  his  discourses/ — ^ii.  151. 152. 

With  these  principles  we  are  not  surprized  to  find  Lady  Morgan 
applauding  the  farce  of  Figaro  as  one  of  the  most  amusing  and' 
pUdosophkal  which  any  language  has  produced.-^ii.  p.  46.  '  The 
representation  of  which  (she  says)  she  could  have  attended  every 
ni^  it  was  played,  while  the  inimitable  Tartuffe  inimitably  acfcedy 
almost  put  her  to  sleep.'-^ii.  1 16. 

In  this  philosophtcai  farce  the  chief  character  i^  a  young  page  who 
longs  for  every  woman  he  sees,  whil^  all  the  others  are  employed 
in  different  wdvs  in  the  same  kind  of  pursuit ;  whereas  in  p/)Of 
Moli^re,  the  lady,  in  whose  character  Mademoiselle  Mars  exhausted 
die  patience  of  Lady  Moi^n,  was  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  this 
tedious  play  ends  in  tlie  discomfiture  of  the  adulterer. 
— But  tne  climax  of  Lady  Morgan's  laxity  will  be  found  in  nin6 
pages  (169  to  177)  of  eulogy  upon  a  Madame  D'Houdetot,  an 
avowed  adulteress,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Lady  Morgan's  friendly 
account,  a  prostitute :  we  shall  not  sully  our  pages  by  more  par- 
ticular extracts,  we  shall  only  say  that  Lady  Morgan,  after  telling  us 
that  this  Madame  D'Houdetot  passed  through  the  hands  of  Vol- 
taire, St.  Lambert,  Rousseau,  8ic.  and  became,  in  old  age,  the  mi^ 
tress  of  a  Monsieur  S.  concludes  fay 

*  lamenting  that  she  arrived  too  late  to  have  seen  this  interesting  and* 
extraordinary  woman;  but  occasionally  associating  with  those  who 
onte  had  the  happiness  to  live  with  her,  and  delightedly  tracked  the 
print  of  her  steps  in  those  elegant  circles,  over  which  she  once  presi- 
ded.'—p.  17^. 

Lady  Morgan  is  so  very  figurative  in  her  expressions  that  we 
apprehend,  however  blameable  the  countenance  given  in  this  pas-^ 
sage  to  vice  may  be,  it  would  be  uncandid  and  unjust  to  take  h^f 
Mu  pied  de  la  lettre^  and  suppose  that  she  would  really  have  found 
delight  in  tracing  the  steps  of  Madame  D'Houdetot.    ] , 

L\i  PIETY. — Madame  de  Maintenon  declares  that  some  of  the 
gay  men  of  the  court  were  '  pleins  de  grandes  impi^t^,  et  de  sen- 
Utnens  d'ingratitude  envers  le  roi.'  To  us,  who  have  been  taught 
lo  *  fear  God  and  honour  the  King,'  this  does  not  seem  a  very  ex- 
traordinary, nor  a  very  hazardous  remark ;  but  Lady  Morgan  is  of 
a  different  mind,  and  parodies  Scripture  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
it  into  ridicule. — ^  It  was  the  fashion  of  that  pious  day  to  confound 
the  sovereign  and  the  Deity,  and  to  consider  the  king  both  *^  as  the 
km  atid  the  prophet^*' within  the  purlieus  of  his  own  court.' — p.  47. 
— Ludy  Morgan  is  enamoured  '  of  the  bighly^prized  petits  souperft 
•  •f  Pana^  the  point  de  rassemblement  of  wit^  pleasure,  and  fashion,' 
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aird  tb68ey  in  ber  impiouB  jargpn,  she  calls^^  tbe  Passover  of 
family  re-union ;'  words  which  have  really  no  meaning,  and  excite 
BO  ictea  but  that  of  disgust  and  horror  at  the  pro&nation  on  which 
this  audacious  worm  seems  to  pride  itself. — p.  0,25.  In  another 
place  she  calls  the  *  civic  dinner^  given  under  the  tyranny  of  Ro- 
bespierre, (the  mere  triumph  of  one  bloody  faction  over  another,) 

*  the  passover  of  an  emancipated  people/ 

On  the  subject  of  a  port-folio  of  water-colour  drawings  she  says ; 

'  These  transcripts  of  the  prima  intenzkme  of  superior  genius  always 
appear  to  me  more  precious  and  interesting,  than  the  long-studied,  long- 
laboured  task,  that  time  and  judgment  work  into  faultlessness.  It  is 
like  the  sublime  commandj  ^^  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  UghtJ*' 
— ii.64.65. 

— When  she  would  describe  the  streets  of  Paris,  it  is  by  a  profiuie 
allusion — their  narrowness  is  '  an  original  sin  without  redemption.' 
— On  the  occasion  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  King,  she  takes  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  uttering  another  horror.  She  laments 
that  he  is  obliged  to  hear  so  much  flattery,  because,  *  as  the 
Chevalier  de  Boufilers  says,  with  more  levity  than  becomes  the  sub- 
ject, II  n'y  a  que  Di  eu  oui  ait  un  assez  grand  fond  de  gaiet6  pour 
ne  pas  s'ennuyer  de  tons  les  hommages  qu'on  lui  rend.' 

Levity ! — *  more  levity  than  becomes  the  occasion' ! — and,  with 
this  gentle  observation,  she  registers  and  disseminates  a  blasphemy 
which  we  dare  not  translate,  and  which,  if  any  of  our  readers  has 
patience  to  read  a  second  time,  he  will  find  to  be  as  silly  as  it  is 
impious. 
— ^The  infamous  Volney, — or,  in  Lady  Morgan's  opinion, 

*  the  sublime  Volney,  withdraws  his  high-bom  genius  from  its  devoted 
career,  and  descends  to  the  cold  and  tame  pursuit  of  chronological  cal- 
culation. His  Histoire  de  la  Chronologic  is  undertaken  in  a  very  philo- 
sophical, and,  from  some  passages  which  I  heard  cited,  a  very  sceptical 
mood.  He  attempts  to  prove  tbe  history  of  Moses  is  a  compilation  of 
astronomical  facts,  that  Abraham  was  a  brilliant  constellation,  and 
Closes  himself  Bacchus,  or  the  sun.' — p.  213. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  notice  the  incredible  ignorance  even  of  her 
sublime  and  hi&h-bom  genius's  own  works,  which  this  mad  woman 
shews,  when  she  fancies  that  these  '  dreams  of  the  devil'  are  at  all 
new.  We  shall  merely  add,  that  instead  of  the  horror  which  our 
readers  feel  at  this  threadbare  impiety.  Lady  Morgan  treats  it  with 
great  coolness  as  simply  *  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  genealogical 
line  of  patriarchal  nobility.' 

Some  of  these  expressions  would  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  this 
La(fy  Morgan  was  an  atheist ;  she  seems  to  intimate^  however,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  her  work,  that  she  is  only  a  deist,  and  that  she  has  as 
much  and  the  same  kind  of  religion  as  the  American  savages.  She 
says  that  at  a  certain  f£te  made  for  Aer,  die  manusctnlts  of  die  atheist 
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Voltaire  were  displayed,  and  the  sublime  ode  of  the  atheist  Chenier, 
in  praise  of  the  said  Vokaire,  was  recited  with  an  emotion  on  the 
part  of  the  audience 

'  only  to  be  felt  and  understood  by  this  ardent  people  to  whom  ge^ 
nm$  is  but  another  word  for  dmnity^  and  who,  next  to  the  great  spirit^ 
renerate  those  whom  he  has  most  informed  xvith  the  rays  of  his  aim  in- 
ielUgence.'—^.  243. 

That  is  to  say,  roltaire  and  Chenier  are  worshipped  by  Lady 
Moi^an's  ardent  friends  next  to  what  she  calls,  in  imitation  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  Great  Spirit !  and  lest  any  one  should  mistake  her 
distinct  meaning,  she  distinguishes  the  words  Great  Spirit  by  a 
pecqliar  type.  On  the  danng  blasphemy  of  the  concluding  line, 
^wbich  represents  the  God  of  all  purity  as  illuminating,  with  the 
brightest  rays  of  his.  own  intelligence,  the  minds  of  such  monsters 
of  vice  and  infidelity,  we  almost  tremble  to  think  ^gain. 

Once  more,  and  we  have  done. — If  it  be  asked  why,  with  the 
feelings  which  we  have  expressed,  we  proceed  to  notice  such  abo- 
minations, we  answer,  with  .a  pious  father  of  the  church,  Legimus, 

NEJLB6AJ4TUK. 

'  Truth  wants  no  ornament ;  religion  is  in  itself  an  abstraction  ;  "  the 
evidence  .of  things  unseen."  It  is  ever  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  re- 
ligious ceremony,  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  caused  the  first  murder^  in  the 
Jirst  an4  onfy  family  then  upon  earth.' — r.  p.  6o. 

Our  readers,  cannot  have  gone  far  in  this  work  without  being 
struck  with  the  wonderful  similarity  of  its  sentiments  and  language 
to  those  of  the  Letters  from  Paris,^  reviewed  in  a  former  Number. 
Both' exhibit  the  same  slavish  awe  when  speaking  of  the  usurper, 
the  same  impudent  familiarity  when  noticing  the  lawful  monarch  ; 
both  profess  the  same  admiration  of  all  that  was  feeble,  and  treacher^ 
ous^  and  bloo(fy  in  France ;  the  same  hatred  of  all  that  was  firm,  and 
loyal,  and  virtuous :  l^th  evince  the  same  proneness  to  profanation, 
the  same  audacious  contempt  of  every  thing  savouring  of  religion 
and  piety.  Both  mbtake  the  whinmgs  of  a  few  obscure  Jacobins 
for  the  general  voice  of  the  French  people;  and  both,— more  insane 
dian  die  madman  in  Horace  who  kept  his  seat  aft^r  the  curtain  had 
dropped,  and  heard  miros  tfagados  in  an  empty  theatre, — at  a  pe- 
riod when  every  moment  brings  fresh  proof  of  the  retiim  of  France 
to  its  characteristia  loyalty  and  attachment  to  its  ancient  line  of 
kings,  can  see  nothing,  can  heai*  of  nothing,  but  plots  to  overthrow 
the  government,  and  bring  back  the  golden  age  of  their  day-dreams, 
the  reign  of  rebellion,  plunder,  and  Mood. 

We  shall  not,'  of  course,  be  accused  of  attributing  to  Mr.  Hob- 
hoibe  the*  portentous  ignorance  and  folly  of  Lady  Morgan. — ^Mr. 

*  The  SobitanM  of  so»t  Lcttcn  written  fron  Pvu»  bjr  Johii  Hobhouse,  Esq. 
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Hobbo«8«^  vmSortwaMely  for  bimself^  is  not  ifsdnuM^  uniest  o€  cx- 
^alii^g  qirciimstaiices : — but  Lady  Mprgaii  (aud  we  record  it  Urbor 
praise)  possesses  one  substantial  advantage  over  l^m.  She  iosuUs 
and  vilifies  the  royal  faoiily  of  Fradce^  it  is  true^  but  she  does  not  out- 
jf^e  humanity  so  far  as  to  term  the»  ^  bone^rubbers/  becftose 
they  piously  sought  to  give  tbe  remaias  of  their  aovere^a  and 
father,  a  decent  burial. 

We  must  now  have  done:-^to  confess  the  truth  we  fcave  long 
aioce  been  weary  of  Lady  Morgan^  and  shall  not  threrefore  offend 
our  readers  by  any  further  exposure  of  the  wickedness  and  foUy  of 
her  book;  of  both  of  which  we  have  given  an  idea  less  perfect,  we 
readily  admit,  than  we  had  materiaU  for,  but  one  which  will,  we 
hope,  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  circulation  of  trash  which  under 
the  name  of  a  Lath/  author  might  otherwise  find  its  way  into  tbe 
hands  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  for  whose  perusal  it  is  utterly, 
on  the  score  both  of  morals  and  politics,  unfit. 

The  vobune  closes  with  foiu-  bulky  *  Appendices  on  PbliticSy 
Finance,  Law,  and  Physic,  by  Sir  T.  Charles  Morgan,  M.  ]>.' 
thrown  in,  we  presume,  as  a  kind  of  makeweight  to  the  Uterttfj 
cairgo  whi^h  his  lady,  as  per  contract,  *  was  bound  to  delnrer  be- 
tw^een  tbe  months  of  November  and  March/  Three  of  them  «ri 
on  subjects  of  which  the  Doctor  i$  utterly  ignorant;  and  we  dierer 
fore  think  that  he  has  been  prudently,  as  welt  as  kindly,  advised  *  t<^ 
confine  his  litersury  mania  in  future  to  the  ambkion  of  beings  read  by 
apothecaries.' 

"li    '    I  i M— IP 

\  We  have  just  received  a  second  edition  of  Lady  Morgan's 
France,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  preceded  by  a  flourishing  preface, 
in  which  she  affects  alL  tbe  intoxication  of  literary  triuo^^  diajt 
the  rapid  success  of  her  qparto  should  have  necessitated  a  second 
edition.  This  is,^  we  fear,,  of  a  piece  with  all  tbe  rest,,  or,,in  othes 
words,,  a  downright  falsehood;  we  have  compared  tbe  octavo,  edir 
tjion  with  the  quarto,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  former  haa  been 
printed  off^  from  the  same  types  which  wene  set  up  for  the  latterj, 
a  species  <>f  manoeuvre  which  enables  a  publisher  to  niake  two  edi^ 
t^ons  out  of  one;  >uid  what  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  Lady  Mor^ 
gaii^s  triumph  is  rediicible  to  diis  tridc,  is  the  fact  that  in.  this  5ecpn4 
^tion  not  one  of  the  numerous  errors  of  tne  first  (of  which  bUk 
Lady  Morgan  and  her  printer  had  grievously  complained)  is  cof^ 
rected;  nay,  the  very  table  of  errata  which  accompanied  the  quarto 
is  carefully  reprinted  in  the  octavo.  So  much  for  the.  glory  of  a 
rapid  sale,  and  the  triumph  of  a  second  edition  J -^Aodthm  l4idjf 
Morgan  concludes  an  she  began* 
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The  horrible  tragedy  of  Di^tcii  cruelty'  has  alresidy  .<P9n>i;nence4 
In  Ja^va;  aud  it  will  uot  stop  here. — Sc9i'C<^Iy  w4s;tb^U>k;(lr^  with 
which  we  penned  the  sentence  in  page  74,  to  whi^h  *  thi^.  ret^^cfij, 
when  we  received  the  following  account  of  a  naost  atrocioi»s;  traosr 
acdon,  to  which  we  scarcely  know  where  to  look  for  any  parallel, 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  Black  Ho(e  m  Calcutta^  the  massacre  of  the 
English  in  Amboyna,  or  of  the  Chinese  in  Batavia,  when  thesiieets 
fnf  that  capital,  literally  r^n  with  blood.  We  pledge  ourselves  for 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  by  exposing  to  the  whole  \yorld  a 
«<;ene  of  sudj  infamy,  feet  ttat  we  are  perfoi;miug  a  public  dut^- 
May  we  hope  that  tjbis  exposure  will  be  the  nxeans  of  creating  suph 
universal  indjl^ation  against  the  parties  concerned  in  the  bloodj 
deed,  as  m^y  prevent  th^  recurrence  o£  $uch  inbuman  a,n^l  disgrace- 
ful transactions ! 

*  Towarck  the  latter  end  of  November  last,  the  Petingee  or  chief 
of  the  village  of  Chipamoonchong,  in  the  district  of  Chatsem,  named 
Keysa,  observing  dissatisfaction  to  prevail  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  in  coflset|uence  of  some  unauthorized  exactions  of  the  Kapala 
Cbootack;  and' other  native  chiefs  in  authority  over  them,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance,  and  getting  several  other  heads  of  villages  16 
join,  prevailed  on  a  number  of  the  lower  class  to  assl6mble,  under  the 
ostensible  plea  of  going  to  Indramayo,  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  '*  Landrost,"  as  the  President's  assistant  who  had  charge  of  the  po^ 
lice  in  those  districts  was  visually  called. 

*  Having  thus  collected  together  a  body  of  men  in  the  iiWt  instance, 
small  parties,  under  active  emissaries,  were  dispatched  to  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  to  beat  up  for  recruits,  and  many  cases  octrurred'  of 
poor  people  being  actually  tied  and  forced  to  join  the  party. 

*  As  they  increased  in  numbers,  the  party  moved  towards  the  rivpr 
Chimanook,  the  boundary  between  the  Indramayo  districts  and  Cheri- 
bon,  and  ih  their  route  we're  joined  by  all  who  had,  or  fancied  they  had, 
any  grievance  to  complain  of.  Among  these,  it  is  understood,  that 
vcfj'^  few  were  from  Kandang^houses,  but  some  heads  of  villages,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  lower  class  are  stated  to  have  joined  from 
the  district  of  Indramayo,  an^  of  the  latter  a  number  from  the  lowland 
Crawang  districts. 

*  At  this  stage  of  their  progress,  it  appears  to  have  been  Urst  circu- 
lated among  them  that  Pungairan  Kanooman  might  be  expected  from 
the  "  sea-side,"  to  join  them  as  their  chief.  This  Pungairan  Ranooman, 
who  1  understand  was  banished  during  the  insurrection  of  Bagoos 
Rangun^  is  represented  to  be  a  descendant  of  one  Seedan,  who  was  the 
first  promoter  6f  the  disturbances  in  Cheribon  formerly,  and  his  family 
have  always  possessed  great  influence  in  the  western  part  of  that  districrL 

*  Whatever  the  real  object  or  expectations  of  the  leaders  of  these 
deluded  people  may  have  been,  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  not  a 
tingle  chie^  of  rank  above  the  head  of  a  village  joined  them,  qr  ap- 
peared in  any  manner  to  give  them  support  or  countenance. 
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^  By  the  time  tfaey  arrived  at  Lobenar,  a  village  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chiroanook,  seven  palls  from  Indramayo,  the  party  amounted 
to  about  900  men,  which  number  it  never  exceeded..  It  is  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  notioe,  that  in  the  course  of  a  desultory  inarch  of  near  fifty 
palls,  from  Chasam  to  Lobenar,  not  an  instance  is  known  to  have  oc- 
curred of  property  of  any  kind  having  been  injured,  and  although  they 
remained  stationary  at  Lobenar  for  many  days,  during  which  the  rice, 
paddy,  cattle,  and  other  property  of  Mr.  Muntsinghe  was  most  tempt- 
ingly in  their  way  under  the  charge  only  of  a  few  slaves,  not  a  single 
urticle  was  touched,  nor  a  human  being  molested. 

'  Preparations  were  now  in  forwardness  by  the  residents  of  the  Pri- 
anger  Regencies  and  Cheribon  to  attack  the  insurgents,  if  they  may  he 
so  called,  and  it  was  carried  into  execution  at  Lobenar  on  the  20th  of 
December.  Previous  to  this,  however,  they  had  been  attacked  more 
than  once  by  the  assistant  resident  at  Indramayo,  or  under  his  orders, 
but  be  was  repulsed,  and  on  one  occasion,  1  understand,  with  the  loss 
of  either  four  or  six  European  soldiers. 

'  I  cannot  pretend,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me,  to  describe  the  opera- 
tions of  Mr.  Motman  (the  Dutch  resident)  on  the  20th ;  but,  as  I  am  in* 
ibrmed,  his  arrangements,  however  long  delayed,  doubtless  from  un* 
avoidable  causes,  seem  to  have  been  judicious  and  perfectly  adequate 
to  the  object  in  view :  and  his  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  his  head  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Van  de  Poel,  during  the  contest,  is  represented  on  all  sides 
as  meriting  praise  for  courage  and  humanity. 

'  It  is  estimated  that  100  of  the  insurgents  fell  in  the  engagement, 
and  594  were  made  prisoners.  Keysa,  the  Petingee  who  first  com- 
menced the  insurrection,  was  observed  to  be  very  actively  encouraging 
his  men  to  repel  Mr.  Motman's  attack,  and  this  man  was  ibund  among 
the  killed. 

'  When  the  prisoners  were  disarmed,  Mr.  Motman  delivered  them 
over  to  the  military,  in  order  that  they  might  be  securely  guarded  to 
Indramayo.  On  their  arrival  there,  they  were  all  put  into  a  coffee 
storehouse  within  the  fort,  and  the  storehouse  was  surrounded  by  senti- 
nels. Jn  the  course  of  the  night  it  is  stated  that  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  to  escape  from  confinement, — the  soldiers 
on  guard  fired  upon  them,  and,  horrible  to  relate,  it  ended  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  about  300  souls,  in  cold  blood,  by  the  military,  under  the  orders 
and  in  the  presetice  of  their  own  officers ! 

'  Mr.  Motman,  I  am  told,  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  stop  this 
dreadful  sacrifice  of  human  blood,  but  without  effect:  no  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  his  representations,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
submit,  as  he  himself  declares,  with  feelings  not  to  be  described,  to  the 
spectacle  of  an  unarmed  multitude  of  poor  misled  creatures  whom  he 
bad  vanquished  and  made  prisoners  in  the  morning,  massacred  by  their 
own  guards,  commanded  by  two  officers,  one  bearing  His  Nether- 
land  Majesty's  commission  of  Captain,  and  the  other ,  of  Lieutenant, 
under  the  weak,  inconceivable,  and  inhuman  pretext  that  they  could 
not  be  otherwise  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  prisoners,  or  for 
their  own  safety,  as  the  prisoners  intended  to  ryn  '*  Amook"!     .  . 

*  Will  it  be  credited  that  a  number  of  unarmed  wretches,  confined  in 
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,  a  secure  teakwood  bnilfHng  within  a  fort,  should  ever^hink  of  attacking 
a  military  force  surrounding  them  as  guards,  and  to  whom  they  had  but 
a  few  hours  before  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners,  while  they  had 
yet  arms- in  their  hands? — He  must  be  credulous  indeed  who  can  bring, 
his  mind  to  believe  this  ! — If  ever  the  truth  comes  to  light,  it  will  then, 
1  am  convinced,  be  found  that  an  effort  to  give  themselves  fresh  air, 
ijuite  natural  to  so  large  a  body  of  men  confined  in  a  building  of  com- 
paratively small  dimensions,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  were  no 
duubt  closed  for  security,  was,  by  the  pusillanimity,  if  not  the  cruelty, 
of  their  guards,  considered  as  an  attempt  to  escape, — and  the  scene  of 
blood  once  begun,  the  prisoners  apprehending  what  was  to  follow,  made 
such  resistance  as  they  had  in  their  power  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 
their  lives. 

•  But  let  this  be  as  it  may,  those  who  remained  alive  from  the  mas- 
sacre were  embarked  in  coffee  prows,  and  dispatched  up  the  river  to 
C^nony  Sambong, — and  while  on  the  river,  the  second  act  of  the  tragedy 
took  place.  An  attempt  is  said  to  have  been  again  made  by  the  pri- 
soners to  escape,  and  on  this  occasion  many  more  were  sent  to  the  other 
world  to  join  their  companions  in  misfortune.  Jndeed  so  insatiable  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  thirst  for  Javanese  blood,  that  of  5^4  taken  pri- 
soners by  Mr.  Motman  on  the  day  of  the  engagement,  but  113  arrived 
alive  at  this  place,  where  they  are  now  in  confinement ! 

*  Many  of  these  men  have  been  examined  before  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  his  Netherland  majesty's  government  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  the  late  insurrection ;  and  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  they  agree  in  stating 
that  their  only  object  was  to  go  to  Indramayo,  and  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  Landrost.  In  general,  their  complaints  are  against  the 
Kapala  Chootacks  and  other  native  chiefs  in  immediate  authority  over 
them;— and  this  affords  an  obvious  excuse  for  their  assembling  in  a 
body  to  complain  to  the  European  local  authority ;— which  I  believe  in 
my  soul  was  the  only  object  the  lower  class  had  in  view,  whatever  plans 
of  a  more  extended  or  dangerous  nature  may  have  actuated  Keysa  and 
other  of  their  leaders.' 

Ckianchorey  ^d  January y  1817* 

It  is  added  that  the  Dutch  had  taken  to  themselves  great  merit 
for  the  gallant  conduct  displayed  by  their  troops  on  this  occasion — 
Poor  Javanese !  what  a  dreadful  change  of  masters  have  you  expe- 
rienced! i     i ,  mi^ 

%*  In  No.  XXXI.  (p.  165)  we  had  occasioii  to  mention  a  very  curious  Globe, '  in 
Ihe  Library  of  the  Inner  Temple/  and  which  (as  our  information  stated)  had  been  re- 
centlv  whitewashed.  The  word  was  not  very  happily  chosen ;  but  we  never  under- 
stood (nor  suspected  that  our  readers  would  understand)  by  it,  that  the  aforesaid  Globe 
had  been  literally  coated  over  with  lime,  but  merely  painted  and  embellished.  It  ap- 
pears, however*  that  we  were  misinformed  both  as  to  the  situation  and  condition  of  this 
▼enerable  Globe,  Sir  Wilham  Scott,  (who  is  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,)  laudably 
anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  brethren,  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  mto  the  hct ;  and 
hasobligmgly  favoured  us  with  the  result  We  believe  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
tefline  ourselves  right  with  this  leaned  Society  and  the  public  in  general^  will  be  to 
print  Mr.  Phillips's  letter, 

^  *  I  am  deured  by  Mr.  Reaston  to  acquaint  yon  that  the 

Globes  stated  by  the  Quarterly  Keview  to  have  been  whitewashed  are  in  the  Middle 
Tea^^  lihrafv  in  excellent  preservation  '  I  am,  &c. 

'  MiddU  fempU,  Mm-eh  5, 1817.'  J.  PHILLIPS.' 
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Ancient  and  Modern  India.     By  Q.  Craufurd,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.     18s. 

Village  Counsel  to  the  Poor:  edited  by  the  Author  of  Family  Sermons,  is. 

The  Bu6y  Body;  or,  Men  and  Manners.    2  vols.  8vo.     18s.. 
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Letters  on  sottte  of  the  Eveatt  of  the  RevolutioMiry  W»f.    I^to. '  8t.  6d,    ^ 
'  Oweniflna;  or,  Select  Pasfiget  from  the  Works  of  Ov^d.    Arranged  hf 
Arthur  Young,  Esq.  F,  R.  S.    12mo.    4s.  6d. 

'The  Philological  aiid  Biographical  Works  of  €h«rlef  Butler,  Es(|.  of  Iio« 
coin's  Ion.    5  vols.  8vo.    Sl.^lOs. 

Observations  on  the  West  India  Islands,  Medical,  Political,  and  Milcelkne* 
ous.    By  John  Williamson,  M.  D.    S  vols.  8vo.     II.  5s. 

NAVlGATIOlr. 

An  Essay  on  the  Variation  of  the  Compass,  shewing  how  far  it  is  influenced 
by  a  Change  in  the  Direction  of  the  Ship^  Head,  with  an  Eiposition  of  the 
Dangers  arising  to  Navigators  from  not  allowing  for  this  Change  of  Variation* 

illustrated  with  practical  Observations  ahd  Remarks,    By  William  Bain, 
faster.  Royal  Navy«    8vo.    68. 

K6VELS,  TALES,  &e. 

Family  Annals;  or,  Th6  Sisters,    By  Mary  Hays.    5s; 
The  Absent  Man.    By  3ir  Peter  Plastic.     Idmo.    4s. 
Montague  Newborgh;  or,  the  Mother  and  Son.    By  Alicia  Catlkerine  Mant. 
$  vols,  royal  18mo.     10s.  6d. 
The  Hero,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Night.    ^  vols. 

PHfLOLOOr. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Languages,  compiled  origi- 
nally \fj  Henry  Neumanni  and  since  greatly  extended  and  improved.    2  vols. 

FOETEY. 

^  Maafred.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  5s.  6d* 
.  The  liament  of  Tasso.    By  the  ^ht,  Hon.  Lord  Byron,    8vo,     Is.  6d, 

Paris  in  1815.    A  Poem.    8vo,    5s.  ad. 
.  Fhrosyne,  a  Grecian  Tale,  and  Aiashtar,  an  Arabian  Tale>    By  H»  Gaily 
^^niftht,  Esq.    8vo,    ^s.  6d. 

Modern  Greece,  and  the  Elgin  Marbles :  a  Poem.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 
,  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  National  Poem.    By  Robert  and 
Wm.  Whistlecraft,  Sadlers  and  Collar-makers,  Stowmarket,  Su^olk.   8vo.    38.  ^ 
Evening  Hours,  a  collection  of  Original  Poems.    Fc.  8vo.    5s.  6d. 
Tt^e  Crucifixion,  written  for  Good  Friday.    To  which  is  added,  an  Ode  for 
Easter  Duy.    By  a  Lady.   ^s.  6d. 

•  Idwal,  and  other  portions  of  a  Poem  entitled  ^  The  Cambriad.''  By  P. 
8ayl^»  Esq.  of  Merton  College,  Oxford*    8vo.    8s. 

A  Translation  of  the  ^neis^  in  rhymed  verse,  with  a  Critical  preface  and ' 
Notes.    By  Charley  Symmons,  D.  D.'  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.    Royal  4to. 
8U  1«s.  fid. 

Transmigration,  containing  an  Outline  of  the  Pythagorean  Philosophy, 
Foolscap  8vo.    4s. 

.  The  Dance  of  Life  By  the  Author  of  the  ^  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax.**  ^ith 
coloured  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Rowlandson.  No.  I.  II.  and  III^  2s, 
^.eachf 

Musomania;  or.  Poets  Purgatory.     Foolscap  8vo.    4s. 
r  Poetic  Impressions.    By  Henry  Lee,  Manager  of  the  Theatres  at  Taunton, 
Barnstaple,  e<c.    Foolscap  8vo.     68* 

Odin.  Pa  1 1.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Prummond.  Royal  4t<>.  18s, 
.  Arma:;ecJdon;  a  Poem,  jthe  first  Eight  Books,    By  the  Rev.  G.Townsend, 
Trin.  Coll.  Caiiib.    $d  Edition.     8vo.    128. 

POLITICS  AVT>  P0ZJTIC4(.  ECOVOMIT* 

Corrected  Report  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  in  th« 
Umse  tif  Cfimnions,  on  Tuesday,  May  6tl^  on  Mr.  Lambton's  Motion  for  a 
(insure  on  Mr..Cai)ninK^s  Emba^y  to  Lisbon. .  8vo.    3s.     •     ^   , 
r  ^^^^k  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  P^lei^n  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grinttan's 

Motion, 
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MotiOD,  that  the  House  shoold  resolve  itself  into  a  Commklee,  to  take  into 
Ooonderatioa  the  Laws  affectbg  the  Romao  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
8vo.    28.  . 

Letter  to  Williaiti  Smithy  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Norwich,  from  Robert  Southey, 
£sq.    8vo.    $s. 

Artnata;  Part  the  Second;  ^afaSbttitig  a  View  of  the  Manners  of  tlie  Me- 
trouoiis.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

-  On  the  Principles  of  Political  Eoonomj  and  Taxation.  By  David  Ricardoi 
Esq.    8vo.     14s. 

An  Essay  on  |ibe  Principle  of  Population;  or,  A  View  of  its  Past  and  Pre- 
sent Effects  on  Human  Happiness;  witn  an  Inauiry  into  oar  Prospects  re» 
specting  the  future  Removal  or  Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  it  occasions. 
By  T.  R.  Malthus,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  East  India  College,  Hertfordshire.  A 
Fifth  Edition,  with  very  important  Additions.  3  vols.  8vo.  S6s. 
Additions  to  the  Above  Work,  separately.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 
Ultime  Lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis :  nuova  ediziooe,  in  2  volumi.  12mp.  with 
two  portrtiits.    9s. 

The  London  Edition  of  these  Letters,  published  in  181*1  >  is  niutikited  in  nisny  pai- 
sages,  wants  three  entire  Letters,  and  abounds  In  interpolations.    The  Parisian 
EdKion,  commonly  current  in  I/mdon,  is  little  better.    To  the  present  Edition, 
«  printed  under  the  Inspection  of  the  Author,  tliere  have  been  added  a  Literary 

ilodce,  and  ^n  Italian  Translation  of  some  Chapters  in  Sterne's  Sentimental 
Joomey. 

The  New  Conspiracy  against  the  Jesuits,  including  Observations  on  the 
Disturbances  at  Nismes,  in  a  Letter  to  C.  Butler,  Esq.  By  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 
os. 

Remarks  on  the  Essentials  of  a  Free  Government,  and  on  the  Genuine  Con- 
stitution of  the. British  House  of  Commons,  in  Answer  to  the  Theories  of 
Modern  Reformers.    2s. 

Address  to  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Importance  of  the  Cora 
Laws  to  the  National  Revenue.    By  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Peacock,  A.  M.     Is. 

A  View  of  the  Nature  and  Operation  of  Bank  Currency  as  connected  with 
the  Distresses  of  the  Country.  By  W.  T.  Comlier.  2s. 
•  Report  of  the  Speech  of  John  Leslie  Foster,  Esq.  in  the^House  of  Commons, 
en  a  Motion  made  by  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  G rattan  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, May  9, 1817.     2s. 

Speech  of  Robert  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  May  9, 1817,  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims.     Is.  '6d. 

Hansard's  Parliamemary  Debates,  Vols.  32,  33,  and  34,  (containing  tlie 
whole  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament). 

The  Colonies  and  the  Present  American  Revolution.  From  the  French  of 
M.  de  Pradt,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Malines.    8vo.     12s. 

The  Patriot's  Portfolio.     28. 

A  Tabular  View  of  the  Finances  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  compiled 
€tam  Parlianienury  Documents,  from  1792  to  1816.  By  Nathaniel  Jekyll, 
Esq.     5s. 

An  Inqniry.into  several  Questions  of  Political  Economy,  applicable  to  the 
present  State  of  Great  Britain:  with  a  Defence  of  the  Licome  Tax,  and  sug- 
gesting the  Abolition  of  the  Land  Tai.    By  Antony  Bertolacci,  Esq.   28.  6d. 

>  The  Sacred  and  Indefeasible  Rights  of  the  Clergy  Examined,  Recognised, 
and  Vindicated.  The  Origin,  Moral  Obligation,  and  Policy  of. the  Law  of 
Tithes  inquired  into;  with  a  Plan  for  relieving  the  People  from  the  Burdens 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Church,  without  serious  injury  or  inconvenience.  3s. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  Lord  Erskine  on  the  Expediency  of  a  Reform  in  Parr 
liament.-    By  Robert  Harding  Evans.    3s.  6d. 
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hn  Inqoirj  '\wtf>  the  Nature  of  Benevolence,  cliiefly  with  a  view  to  elocidate 
the  Principles  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  to  shew  their  immoral  leodeni^.  By  J* 
E.  Bichen,  F.  L.  S.    4s.  66. 

Thoughts  on  tlte  Laws  relatini;  to  Salt,  as  they  affieict  the  Frsheries,  Agricol- 
tore,  and  Manufactures  of  the  Kingdom,  with  a  Cop^  of  the  Evidence  given  by 
the  Author  to  the  Bo«rd  of  Trade  on  the  same  luhject.  By  Samuel  Parkes. 
^vo.    68. 

Modern  Politics,  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  choice  Authors. 
By  an  Eye-witness  (Archbishop  Lancroft).     First  4)rinted  in  1657.     Sff.  6d. 

The  Police  Report  of  May,  1817,  relative  to  PuhliosHouse  Licenses;  with 
'ihe  Minutes  of  Evidence.     8vo.    7s. 

An  Essay  qu  Public  Credit,  hy  Pavid  Hume.  First  printed  in  1759; 
with  a  Letter  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  prophetic 
character  of  its  principles;  and  shewing,  from  indisputable  facts,  that  a  Na-> 
tional  Bankruptcy  must  ultimately  be  produced  by  a  perseverance  in  the  Pit^ 
and  Paper  System.    By  I niiac 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  on  Thursday,  March  6th,  1817* 
before  the  University,  at  the  Lent  Assizes.  By  John  Davison,  M.  A.  Fellow 
of  Oriel  Col  lege,  Osford.    4to.     Is.  6d. 

Parochial  Instruction;  or  Sermons, delivered  at  diflferent  times  in  the  Course 
of  Thirty  Years.  By  James  Bean,  M.  A.  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  Bmisb 
Museum,  and  Assistant  Minister -of  Welbeck  ChapeL    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.  By  the  late  William  Bell,  D.  D.  Prebendary 
of  St.  Peter^s,  Westminster.  Pnbliblied  bv  Joseph  Allen,  M.  A.  Prebendarf  of 
Westminster,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collejse,  Cambridge.    8  '*ols.  8vo.  18sl 

A  Visitation  Sermon,  preached  July  1, 1816,  at  Stamford,  before  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborouj^h,  and  the  Clergy  of  Rutland  and  part  of  N()rtiiampton.  In 
^liich  are  considered  some  of  the  most  important  qiialiBcations  for  the  Mif 
iiistry,  and  in  which  is  especially  evinced  the  necessity  of  Learning  to  a  Tl>eur 
logian,  by  an  examination  of  the  chief  requisites-f«>r  for-miug  a  skilful  Interpre- 
ter ol*  the  Sacred  Writings.  Illustrated  with  Notes.  By  S.  T.  Bk>omi]eldt 
Jtf.  A.  Vicar ^f  Binbrooke,  in  Rutland.     Ss. 

The  Duty  of  Contentment  undor  present  Circumst»noet,a  Sermon  preached 
at  St.  John  s,  Bedford-row,  March  9  and  16, 1&17.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A. 
Minister.     Is.  6d. 

Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  late  D.  Levi, 
^containing  all  such  Prophecies  as  are  applicable  to  the  commg  of  the  Messiali^' 
the  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead ;  revised  and 
amended  by  J.  King.     2  vols.     ll.  Is. 

The  Golden  Key  which  unlocks  a  Cabinet  of  curious  Truths,    ilvo.     16s. 

The  Biblical  Cyclopaedia;  or,  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Wilr 
"iSam  Jones.    S  vols.  8vo.     11.  16s. 

Sermons  on  Faith,  Doctrines,  and  Public  Duties.  By  the  Very  R^v.  Wil^ 
liam  Vincent,  D.  D.  late  Dean  of  Westminster.  With'  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  Archdeacon  of  Stafiford.    8vo.     10s. •^d. 

Letters  addressed  to  a  Serious  and  Humble  Inquirer  after  Divine  Truth; 
liy  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of  Hanvstall,  Ridware,  and  Yoxa;!!,  Staf- 
ford.    13mo.    5s. 

Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Rector  of  Foston,  Yorkshire.  3  vols., 
-8vo.     18s. 

Christian  E»s«r|^s.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Charles  Wilks,  Curate  of  8t,  Mar- 
^tin's,  Exeter.    H  vols.  8vo.     14s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topo^aphy  illnstratiire  of  the  Battle  of  Pl«t«ea,  consisting  of  *PIaiil  of  th^ 
^'lain  and  City  of  Plattea,  of  Plans  of  Eleuthera,  ^noe,  and  ^hvle,  and  a 
Wiew  of  Eleuthera,  ffom  Drawings  4aade  on  the  Spot,  hy  T.  AJlason,  and 
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engraved  by  Cooke.  Accompanied  by  Memoirs  read  to  tbe  Academy  of  lo* 
scriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  of  the  Institute  of  France.  By  John  Spencer 
Stanhope,  F.^R.S.  and  Acad.  Inscrip.  and  (iell.  L^tt.  Instit.  Paris.  Corresp. 
8vo.  with  Plates  separate,  in  Folio.    28s. — ^The  Plates  separately^  11.  1«. 

Guide  to  all  the  Watering  and  Sea  Bathing  Places  in  England  and  Wale^ 
for  1817:  consistingof  accurate  and  circumstantial  descriptions  of  every  place 
of  fashionable  resort,  and  of  the  curiosities  and  scenery  in  their  ennrons.    16s» 

Walks  through  London,  including  Westminster,  tli<e  Borough  of  SfNJthwark^ 
and  surrounding  suburbs.  By  David  Ilughson,  LLD.  2  vols.  fc.  8vo« 
11.  lOsl ;  demy  8vo^.  21.  8s. 

English  Topography;  or,  a  Series  of  Historical  and  Statistical  Descriptions 
of  the  Counties  of  England  and  Wales.  Accompanied  by  a  correct  Map  of 
each  County,  from  original  surveys.     Royal  4 to.  31.  10s.  imp.  4to.  51.  5s. 

Thanet  and  the  Cinque  Ports.    No.  VI.  fc  8vo.  2s.  6d,;  demy  8vo,  4s. 

VOTfACt^S   AND   TRAVfiLS. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  &a  during  the 
years  1813  and  1814.  By  J.  T.  James,  Esq.  Student  of  Chri^t-Charch,  Ox- 
ford.   Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  12  Plates.     30s. 

An  Account  of  the  Singular  Habits  and  Circumstances  of  the  People  of  the 
Tonga  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacihc  Ocean.  By  Mr.  William  Mariner,  of  tbe 
Port-au-Prince  private  Ship  of  War,  tbe  greater  part  of  whose  crew  was  mas- 
sacred by  the  natives  of  Leefooga.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Portntit*    S4s. 

Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  tlie  American  Brig  Commerce,  wrecked  on  the 
Weatera  Coast  of  Africa,  in  1815;  with  an  Account  of  tbe  Sufferings  of  her 
surviving  Otlicers  and  Crew,  who  were  enslaved  by  the  wanctering  Arabs  oh 
the  Great  African  Desert;  and  Observations,  made  during  tbe  Travels  of  the 
.Author,  while  a. Slave  to  the  Arabs.  By  Jtunes  Riley,  late  Master  and  Super- 
cargo. Concluded  by  a  Description  of  the  City  of  Tombuctoo,  on  tbe  River 
Niger,  ^nd  of  another  large  City,  far  South  of  ir,  on  the  same  River,  called 
Wassanah.  Printed  uniformly  with  Parkas  and  Adams's  Travels  in  AfricH. 
410*  with  a  Map.    368. 

A  few  Copies  of  Mungo  Park's  First  Expedition  to  Africa,  reprinted  ia 
Quarto^  with  (by  permission)  Major  Kennel I's  vaUiable  Memoir  on  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Africa,  with  the  Portrait,  and  all  the  Maps  and  Views.  21.  2s. 
boards.  A  few  Copies  of  Vol.  II.  quarto,  containing  the  last  Journey  and 
Life,  may  be  had,  II.  lis.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Brkon's  Voyage  to  Pitcaira^  Island.  By  liem.  SfatUi- 
h^w,  E.  M.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Letters  on  Ceylon,  particularly  relative  to  the  Kingdom  of  Candy.  By 
Capt.  L.  De  Bussche,  late  Acting  Deputy  Adjutant-General  in  Ceylon.  8v6. 6s. 

Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land ;  being  the  first  sectioa  of  the 
Second  Part  of  Travels  m  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,,  By 
E.  D.  Clarke,  LL.  D.  octavo  edition.    Vols.  ilL  and  IV.     II.  16s. 

The  Last  Month  in  Spain;  or.  Wretched  Travelling  through  a  Wretched 
Country.    By  ao  English  Officer.    8s. 

Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  Vol.  V.  (and 
last).  By  James  Burney,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  and  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.   11.  1$. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  RosamduH, 
containing  some  account  of  the  North  Eastern  Coast  of  America,  and  of  the 
Tribes  inhibiting  it.    By  Lieut.  Edward  Chappell,  R.  N.    8vo.     l^s. 

Travels  throHgh  France  and  Germany,  in  1815,  16,  and  17;  compfizing  a 
View  of  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Social  State  oH  those  Countries.  By  J.  Joi- 
genson,  Esq.     8vo.     IDs.  6d. 

Fraooe*    By  Lady  Morgan.    4to.     Si.  1^.  6d. 
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NEW  FRENCH  WORKS. 

^  Recently  Imported  by  BOSSANGE  and  M ASSQN. 

Serrand — ^Th^oriedes  r^volutiou«,  rapproch^e  des  priocipaux  ev^neroens  qui 
en  out  6t6  Torigine,  le  d^veloppement  ou  la  suite,  avec  une  Table  generate  ec 
totlalytique.    4  vols.  8vo.    Paris,  1817.     21.  2s. 

Koch — Histoireabr^^e  des  traites  de  paix  entre  les  puissances  de  TEurop^, 
depuis  la  paix  de  Westphalie.  Ouvrage  enti^rement  refondu,  augment^  ec 
continue  jusqu'au  Congr^  de  Vieuue  et  au  trait6  de  Paris  de  1815.  Tome  1 
il4.     8vo.     21.  , 

Bonald — Pensee^  sur  divers  sujets  et  discours  politiques.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1817.    168. 

Bossuet— Ses  (Euvres  completes.  8vo.  Tome  1  sk  27.  To  be  complete  in 
40  vols,  at  10s.  each. 

Rousseau  (J.  J.)— Ses  (EuVres  completes.  8  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1817.  5l.  12s. 
Vols,  h  to  IIL  only  are  yet  published. . 

Voltaire-^Ses  Cbuvres  completes.  8  vols.  Bvo.  12L  The  three  first  irol«. 
only  are  yet  published. 

Odelel)en  (Baron  dV-Rektion  circonstanciee  de  la  campagne  de  1813,  ea 
Saxe.    2voU.  8vo.    Paris,  1817.     16s. 

Jomini  (le  G^n^ral  Baron  de>-Tableau  de  la  Campagne  d'Automne  de  1813, 
en  AHeroagne.    8vo.    Paris,  1817.    9s. 

Micfaand^Histoire  des  Croisades.    8vo.  tome  III.    Paris,  1817*     12s* 
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Art.  I. — Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in 
Africa.     By  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.  D.;   enlarged  and  com- 
pleted to  the  present  time,  with  Illustrations  of  its  Geography 
and  Natural  History,  as  well  as  of  the  Moral  and  Sotial  Con-^ 
dition  of  its  Inhabitants.    By  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E. 
fivols.  8vo.     Edinburgh.     1817. 
*pROM  the  remotest  period  of  European  history,  down  to  the  pre- 
•*■     sent  moment,  discoveries  in  Africa  have  been  eagerly  prosecu- 
ted as  an  object  of  peculiar  interest.    The  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Arabians,  the  Portugueze,  the  French,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, have  all  fitted  out  their  expeditions  to  this  auarter,  some  from 
a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  with  the  view  of  extending  human 
knowledge,  some  from  a  religious  zeal  to  propagate  the  faith  which 
they  professed,  and  others  from  the  all-powerful  impulse  of  the 
'  auri  sacra  fames.'    In  the  early  ages  we  have  imperfect  traces  of 
voyages  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  unknown  coast  of 
this  great  eontiuent  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  on  the  side  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  beyond  Cape  Guadafui,  on  that  of  the  Red 
Sea;  and  after  those,  as  Mr*  Murray  observes,  many  endeavours 
*  to  penetrate  into  the  depth  of  that  mysterious  world  in  the  interior, 
which,  guarded  by  the  raosi  awful  banier»  of  nature,  inclosed,  as 
with  a  wall,  the  fine  and  fertile  shores  of  northern  Africa/ 

No  want  of  zeal  is  discoverable  in  those  who  embarked  on  any 
of  the  expeditions  on  record,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  whatever 
tke  primary  object  of  them  might  have  been ;  and  yet,  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  state  of  geographical  science  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tnry,  as  compared  with  me  march  of  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
if  we  cqfst  our  eyes  on  dve  chart  of  Africa,  we  shall  see  its  grandest 
feittnres  distorted,  or  vaguely  traced,  or  left  incomplete : — so  imper- 
fect, indeed,  is  our  knowledge  of  this  vast  continent,  that  in  what  are 
deemed  the  best  charts,  full  two-thirds  of  it  appear  a  blank;  or, 
whait  b  Still  worse*,  chains  of  mountains  and  trackless  deserts,  rivers, 
lakes  and  seas,  are  laid  down  ad  libitum ;  their  course  and  direction 
being  determined  by  no  other  scale  or  dimensions  than  the  mere 
wkim  of  the  map-maker,  and  many  of  them  having,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, 1^0  existence  but  on  paper. 

In  the  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Murray  no  pretensions  are  set  up  to 
new  discoveries,  no  novel  ttieorifes  are  broached,  no  favourite  hypo- 
theses sdvtoced,  nor  is  any  condemnation  passed  on  those  which 
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have  been  formed  by  others.  They  contain  a  plains  sensible, 
Mrell-arranged,  and,  as  far  as  our  reading  and  recollection  serve  us, 
a  faithful  abstract,  and  connected  view  of  *  the  progress  of  discovery  . 
in  x'^frica  from  the  earliest  agesw'  The  author  tells  us  that  Doctor 
Leyden's  *  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Discoverie» 
and  Settlements  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  &c/  forms  the 
basis  of  his  publication ;  that  his  original  wish  was  to  preserve 
the  portion  of  the  narrative  composed  by  Dr.  Ley  den,  distinct  from 
the  additions  here  made  to  it;  that  such  a  plan,  however,  would  ne* 
cessarily  have  broken  down  the  unity  and  connection  of  the  work ; 
and  that  '  there  appeared  a  necessity  therefore  for  taking  down, 
as  it  were,  the  parts  of  Doctor  Leyden's  performance,  and  arrang- 
ing them  anew  in  the  more  comprehensive  plan  which  is  now  adopt- 
ed.' In  our  opinion  Mr.  Murray  has  judged  wisely,  in  so  doing, 
as  otherwise,  instead  of  supplying  the  world  with  \  a  distinctly  ar- 
ranged view'  of  progressive  discovery,  he  could  only  have  furnished, 
at  best,  an  ill-arranged  piece  of  patchwork.  That  no  injustice, 
however,  may  be  done  to  the  memory  of  Doctor  Leyden,  a  list  i» 
given  of  the  parts  of  these  volumes  for  which  the  compiler  is  in- 
debted to  the  labours  of  that  gentleman,  and  which  form,  indeed, 
but  a  very  "small  portion  of  the  present  work : — a  work  which  we 
can  safely  recommend  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  African  dis- 
coveries, as  containing,  in  a  condensed  form,  an>  abstract  of  almost 
all  the  information  hitherto  collected  of  the  geography  of  this  im- 
mense continent,  with  brief  notices  of  the  manners  and  condition  of 
its  inhabitants. 

As  our  review  can  embrace  only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  mass 
of  information  comprehended  in  the  two  volumes,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient .  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  their  contents ;  and  then  to 
abstract  such  parts  of  the  narrative  of  *  discoveries  and  travels' 
as  appear  to  be  most  interesthig  and  important,  and  which  we 
conceive  to  be  those  persevering  enterprizes  undertaken,  first  by 
the  Portugueze,  and  afterwards  by  the  English;  adding  at  the 
same  time,  from' our  own  sourices  of  information,  brief  sketches  of 
the  history  and  character  of  those  unfortunate  adventurers,  who 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  zeal  for  discovery,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  human  knowledge. 

The  two  introductory  chapters  are  employed  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  commencement  of 
maritime  enterprize  in  modem  Europe — the  various  attempts  of  th« 
ancients  to  circumnavigate  Africa — the  subsequent  endeavpurs  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior — the  history  of  the  first  entrance  of  the: 
Arabians  into  Africa — their  establbhment  on  the  Niger,  and  the 
foundation  of  Tombuctoo.  The  remainder  of  the  volume,  which, 
if  occupied  by  the  first  book,  gives  tlie  progress  of  modern  disco-. 
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very  in  the  interior y  commencing  with  the  early  vo}'ages  of  the  Por- 
tugueze  along  the  western  coast^  from  their  tirst  establishment  at 
Arguin,  to  their  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  Congo,  Loanga,  and 
Benguela ;  and  the  various  attempts  of  the  missionaries  to  convert 
the  natives  to  Christianity:  this  is  followed  by  the  early  discoveries 
of  the  French,  chiefly  up  the  Gambia  and  Senegal;  by  those  of  the 
English  on  the  same  riverd,  particularly  the  Gambia;  by  the  travels 
of  Saughier  and  Brisson  on  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert;  and  lastly 
by  an  account  of  the  formation  and  proceedings  of  the  African 
Association,  and  the  discoveries  made  by  its  several  travellers  from 
Ledyard  to  Park,  concluding  with  the  narratives  of  Adams  and 
Riley. 

The  second  book,  which  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
volume,  exhibits  the  discoveries  in  the  maritime  countries,  begin- 
ning with  Abyssinia,  the  chief  native  power,  and  making  the 
circuit  of  Africa  by  Egypt,  Barbary,  the  western  coast,  round  the 
great  southern  promontory,  up  the  eastern  coast  to  the  point  whence 
the  writer  set  out.  The  third  book  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
volume,  and  consists  of,  1.  An  historical  view  of  geographical  sys- 
tems relating  to  Africa.  2.  Historical  view  of  theories  respecting 
the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger..  3.  A  general  view  of  the 
natural  history  of  Africa,  and  4.  A  general  view  of  its  moral  and 
political  state.  Under  the  first  two  heads  '  it  is  attempted,'  says 
the  author,  '  to  exhibit,  as  a  branch  of  the  history  of  science,  a 
view  of  the  progress  of  inquiry  and  speculation  relative  to  this  con- 
tinent,^ from  the  earliest  ages,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  present  con- 
jectures which  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  render 
superfluous.'  Finally,  to  these  are  added  several  maps,  and  an 
appendix*  containing  translations  of  some  scarce  and  curious  pas- 
sages of  the  early  geographers  relating  to  central  Africa,  rarely  ac- 
cessible to  the  general  reader.  From  this  cursory  analysis,  it  will 
not  be  difiicult  to  form  some  notion  of  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  mass  of  matter  included  witliin  these  volumes.  Indeed  we 
are  acquainted  with  few  works  of  this  kind  that  comprehend  so 
much  valuable  information  in  so  condensed  a  form,  or  in  so  small 
a  compass:  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  should  not  be  concealed 
that  it  betrays  evident  marks  of  haste;  and,  were  we  disposed  to  find 
fault,  we  should  also  say  that  there  is  too  little  of  the  early  Portu- 
gueze  discoveries,  and  too  much  of  those  of  modern  date ;  more  use, 
for  instance,  might  have  been  made  of  the  work  of  Tellez,  which 
is  a  very  scarce  book;  of  '  Chronica  de  Companhia  de  Jezu  em 
Portugal,'  which  is  equally  so;  and  even  of  De  Barros  : — while  a 
shorter  abstract  of  Park  and  others,  whose  works  are  in  every  body's 
hands,  would  have  been  thought  sufficient.  A  compilation,  at  once 
concise  and  comprehensive,  requires  more  attention  and  Judgment 
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tl^an  tbe  world  in  general  is  inclined  to  admit,  and,  indeed,  c%n 
only  be  properly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  l;>eea  employed  in 
the  same  way.  The  shelves  of  our  libraries  groan  under  the  pon- 
/derous  volumes  of  ^  collections'  and  '  compilations ;'  too  many  of 
which  are  mere  bundles  of  extracts  in  gross,  first  filed  upon  wires, 
Uke  so  many  bills  of  parcels,  and  then  printed  off  in  the  way  that 
the  worthy  emeritus  professor  of  the  University  of  Salamanca  used 
to  send  his  two  monthly  volumes  into  the  world. 

At  the  remotest  period  of  authentic  history,  the  whole  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  appears  to  have  been  well  known :  pro* 
fane  history  may,  in  fact,  be  s^id  to  date  its  origin  from  northern 
Africa.  But  of  the  interior,  the  ancients  possessed  only  a  very 
limited  and  imperfect  knowledge.  The  Great  Desert  was  the 
boundary  of  their  discoveries  ;  all  within  it,  and  beyond  it,  was  a 
terra  incognita  which  never  ce^ed  ta  inspire  emotions  of  wonder 
i^nd  curiosity,  mingled  with  sensations  of  terror. 

*  It  was  the  region  of  mystery,  of  poetry,  of  superstitious  awe.  The 
wild  and  strange  aspect  of  man  and  nature,  the  immense  tracks  aban* 
cioned  to  wild  beasts,  tbe  still  more  immeasurable  deserts  of  sand  be- 
yond, and  the  destruction  which  had  overwhelmed  most  of  those  who 
attempted  to  penetrate ;  all  these  formed,  as  it  were,  a  fearful  and  mys- 
terious barrier,  drawn  round  the  narrow  limits  occupied  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  this  continent.  Every  object  which  appeared  through  tbe 
veil  tended  to  heighten  this  impression — the  human  race  under  an 
aspect  and  hue  no  where  else  seen  on  .the  globe;  animals  of  strange 
form  and  magnitude;  forms  of  society  altogether  uncouth  and  peculiar. 
Imagination,  kept  always  on  the  stretch,  created  wonders,  even  where 
nature  ceased  to  present  them.  No  part  of  the  interior  was  ever  ex- 
plored with  such  precision,  as  to  deprive  that  active  faculty  of  full  scope 
for  exertion ;  and  the  whole  region  was  in  a  manner  given  up  to  fable.' 

The  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  and  the  irruption  of  the 
vast  hordes  of  Saracens  which  poured  into  Africa,  effected  a  com-^ 
plete  revolution  in  the  moral  and  political  aspect  of  that  continent. 
The  commercial  habits,  the  zeal 'for  science,  the  migratory  spirit  of 
the  Arabs,  enabled  this  patient  and  abstemious  peofile  to  overcome, 
for  the  first  time,  the  difficulties  of  the  desert, '  that  barrier  which 
deterred  all  former  approach.'  Its  naked  and  desolate  appearance 
had  no  horrors  for  the  wandering  Ishmaelite;  it  was  but  the 
copy  of  his  native  country  on  an  enlarged  scale;  and  its  moving 
sands  and  naked  surface  of  clay,  sprinkled  with  flint,  were  equally 
familiar  to  himself  and  to  his  camel.  Some  of  these  enterprizii^ 
men,  attracted  by  the  gold  of  Ghana  and  Wangara,  and  others,  flying 
before  the  arms  of  the  Saracens,  crossed  the  great  sandy  desert, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes. 
Of  the  numerous  kingdoms  formed  by  these  people  about  the 
tendi  and  eleventh  centuries,  Ghana  was  the  most  splendid  and 
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powerful.  The  king's  palace  is  described  by  the  Arabian  writers 
as  a  solid  structure,  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  hav- 
ing the  rare  luxury,  at  that  time,  of  windows  of  glass.  '  A  mass  of 
native  gold,  neither  cast  nor  wrought  by  any  instrument,'  says 
Edrisi,  '  but  shaped  by  Divine  Providence  only,  of  the  weight  of 
thirty  pounds,  was  fitted  as  a  seat  for  the  royal  throne;'  and  *  tamed 
elephants  and  camelopardales  are  mentioned  as  among  the  accom- 

faniments  which  swelled  the  pomp  of  the  sovereign's  equipage.' 
t  would  seem,  that  China  is  not  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  justice  is  demanded  by  beat  of  drum.  *  Every  morning,' 
says  Edrisi,  '  the  captains  of  the  King  of  Ghana  come  to  his 
house,  and  one  that  bears  a  drum  never  ceases  beating  of  it  till  the 
king  comes  down  to  the  palace  gate,  mounts  his  horse,  and  all  who 
arc  oppressed  or  grieved  present  themselves  before  him.' 

Ghana,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  long  maintained  its  su- 
periority. At  the  period  of  Leo  Africanus'  travels  in  central  Africa, 
some  very  important  changes  had  already  taken  place.  Ghana 
was  become  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Tombuctoo,  founded,  we 
believe,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira6lO(A.  D.  1215.)  No  very 
exalted  notions  can  be  formed  of  the  splendour  or  magnificence  of 
its  celebrated  capital,  so  long  and  so  vainly  sought,  from  the 
description  of  Leo;  which,  on  the  whole,  agrees  with  those  of  more 
doubtful  authority  collected  by  modeiii  travellers ; — ^hovels  built  in 
the  shape  of  bells,  with  walls  of  stakes  or  hurdles  plastered  with  clay, 
and  covered  with  roofs  of  reeds.  Yet  an  extensive  accumulation  of 
huts  like  these  scattered  over  a  sandy  plain,  along  the  banks  of  a 
muddy  river,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  city,  is  still  an  object 
of  such  anxious  research,  that  neither  difficulties,  nor  danger,  nor 
personal  privaitions,  nor  sufferings,  have  been  able  to  deter  a  suc- 
cession of  daring  adventurers  from  following  up  those  attempts,  in 
which  their  predecessors  have  not  only  failed,  but  generally 
perished.  Impelled  by  a  thirst  of  fame,  or  by  an  ardent  desire  to 
gratify  curiosity — in  short,  by  a  resolution  to  do  something  that  has 
not  yet  been  done — perils  and  difficulties  serve  only  to  inflame 
ardour  into  enthusiasm.  Tombuctoo,  however,  is,  at  least,  a  real 
object. — But  a  zeal  not  less  ardent  and  unwearied,  and  enterprizes 
not  less  daring,  distinguished  the  early  career  of  the  Portugueze. 
An  imaginary  personage  of  the  name  of  Prester  John,  whose 
or%in,  abode  and  history  appear  to  have  been  equally  unknown  to 
them,  was  die  great  moving  power  that  g^ve  activity  and  energy  to 
their  expeditions.  *  The  glory  of  the  Portugueze  name,  the  disco- 
v^y  of  new  worlds,  even  the  opening  of  the  sources  of  golden 
weaith,  were  all  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  higher  aim  of  dis^' 
covering  the  abode  of  a  person,  who  was  known  in  Europe  under 
the  uncouth  appellaUoa  of  Prester  John! 
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It  may  neither  be  uninteresting  nor  iinamusiiig  to  bring  toge- 
ther a  summary  account  of  the  proceedings  of  English  travellers,  or 
those  sent  under  the  auspices  of  England,  and  particularly  of  the 
more  daring  advetiturers  for  the  hitherto  prohibited  city  of  Tom- 
buctoo;  and  of  the  attempts  of  the  Portugueze  to  discover  the 
abode  of  Prester  John  ;  as  to  those  two  nations  and  two  objects 
the  world  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  knowledge  it  possesses  of  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa. 

The  first  Englishman  who  visited  the  interior  of  Africa,  or,  at 
least,  the  first  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  was  neither  impelled 
by  a  thirst  of  gain,  nor  a  spirit  of  curiosity ;  he  was  an  accidental 
and  involuntary  adventurer.  About  the  year  \5\)0  one  Andrew 
Battel,  being  on  board  a  Portugueze  vessel  that  touched  on 
the  coast  of  Benguela,  was  left  by  the  crew,  as  a  sort  of  hostage, 
among  the  Jagas  or  Giagas,  a  ferocious  tribe  of  the  interior, 
who  had  come  down  to  the  coast,  and  laid  waste  the  less  war- 
like territory  of  Benguela.  He  describes  these  people  as  a 
wandering  banditti,  without  possessions,  industry,  or  arts;  living 
on  plunder,  and  desolating  every  country  through  which  they 
pass;  who  murder  their  own  children  by  burying  them  alive  as 
soon  as  they  are  born,  and  recruit  their  numbers  by  carrying  off  th» 
boys  and  girls  of  other  trilies  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  training  them  up  to  their  own  way  of  life,  which  is  *  to  make 
war  by  enchantments,  and  take  the  devil's  counsel  in  all  their  ex- 
ploits.' With  this  savage  horde  Battel  lived  for  many  months ;  the 
time  being  chiefly  spent  in  '  continually  triumphing,  drinking,  danc- 
ing, and  eating  men's  flesh.'  Battel  was  a  near  neighbour  of  Pur- 
chas,  and  vfas  considered  by  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  credit :  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  believed  what  he  narrated,  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  man-eaters  received  a  sanction  from  succeeding  tra« 
vellers.  Lopez  describes  these  Giagas  as  inhabiting  the  mountains 
behind  Congo,  and  more  especially  those '  near  the  lake  out  of  which 
the  Zaire  flows;'  he  mentions  their  laying  waste  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom  of  Congo:  and  Merolla  the  monk,  who  at  every  step 
encounters  a  witch  or  a  wizard,  asserts  *  that  he  saw  the  shambles^ 
near  the  capital,  where  human  flesh  had  been  sold  by  them  while 
they  occupied  that  place ;  *  they  ofiered  it  (he  adds)  very  cheap  to 
the  Portugueze,  whose  object,  however,  was  to  procure  their  cap- 
tives alive  rather  than  to  have  their  bellies  filled  with  such  barbarous 
food.'  That  the  story  of  this  human  flesh-market  should  not  be 
lost,  Pigafetta's  narrative  of  the  wonderful  adventures  of  Lopez,  in 
the  collection  of  De  Bry,  has  been  illustrated  with  an  elegant  plate  in 
the  bestst^leof  Wolffangtis  Richter,  exhibiting  a  butcher  in  his  sham- 
bles, finer  than  any  in  Leadenhall- market,  in  the  act  of  cutting  up  a 
young  lady,  and  surrounded  by  l^s,  arms,  hands,  and  various  other 
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joints^  regularly  suspended  on  hooks,  and  all  beautifully  white.    But 
tbe  stories  of  Lopez,  of  MeroUa,  and  another  good  father  of  the 
name  of  Jerome,  are  such  palpable  fabrications,  more  especially 
those  of  the  latter,  who,  with  his  rosary  and  the  aid  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  defeated  whole  armies;  that  whatever  credit  they  might  once 
have  obtained,  they  are  now  unworthy  of  the  least  attention.    Father 
Jerome  asserts  that,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zaire,  the  King  of  Conco- 
bella,  who  styled  himself  *  Lord  of  the  Waters'  and  *  Ruler  of  the 
Elements,'  fed  his  favourites  with  the  Qesh  of  condemned  crimi- 
nals ;  and  that  his  majesty  sent  to  him  (Jerome)  the  carcass  of  one 
of  the  fattest  and  best  conditioned,  out  of  a  gang  of  traitors,  with  a 
hope  that  it  would  be  found  tender  and  well  flavoured.     But  even 
these  are  innocent,  when  compared  with  the  audacious  falsehoods  of 
an  ignorant  and  fanatical  Capuchin  of  the  name  of  Cavazzi,  who 
seems  to  have  raked  together  all  that  his  predecessors  had  said  be- 
fore him,  and  to  have  added  to  them  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
distempered  imagination.     *  The  Jagas,'  he  says,  *  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  flesh  of  young  women,  especially  of  their  bed-fellows  of 
the  preceding  night;'  and  he  adds,  '  that  one  of  the  most  favourite 
•dishes  of  the  princes  of  this  nation  is  a  foetus  cut  from  the  womb.' 
The  ladies,  too,  it  would  seem  by  his  account,  are  no  less  delicate  in 
iheir  taste  than  the  gentlemen;  for  a  certain  princess  is  mentioned, 
who,  to  shew  her  great  fondness  for  her  gallants,  feasted  on  them 
in  succession : — but  more  of  these  Capuchins  hereafter.    We  now 
know  that  not  only  the  outrageous  stories  of  this  monkish  dolt,  but 
all  the  other  accounts  of  cannibalism  in  this  part  of  Africa,  are  en- 
tirely false ;  and  that  the  people  are  invariably  more  mild  and  harm- 
less, in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  sea  coast.    The  practice^ 
mentioned  by  Degrandpr6,  on  the  coast  of  Congo,  of  cutting  the 
bodies  of  certain  animals  in  pieces,  and  exposing  them  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  of  prey,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  fables  of  early 
travellers;  but  among  savages  every  horde  represents  to  strangers  the 
next  to  it  as  cannibals. 

Had  Mr.  Murray  consulted  Hackluit's  invaluable  collection,  (and 
we  are  somewhat  surprized  that  he  should  not  have  made  himself 
familiar  with  it,)  he  would  have  found  accounts  of  many  voyages 
along  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  to  Benin,  by  Englishmen,  previous  to 
the  patent  of  Elizabeth  in  1 588 ;  as  Windham's,  for  instance,  in  1553, 
Lok's  in  1554,  Towerson'sin  1555,  and  various  others.  The  patent 
granted  by  Elizabeth  was  to  certain  merchants  of  Exeter,  to  carry 
oa  a  trade  to  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia ;  and  accordingly,  in 
J  591,  we  find  that  a  voyage  was  undertaken  by  Richard  Rainoldt 
an4 Thomas  Dassel  to  the  Gambia,  where  they  found  the  Portugueze 
in  g^eat  numbers,  wh«  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  new  visitors, 
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and  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  their  vessel  and  massacre  the 
crew ;  but  it  was  discovered  and  thwarted.  Very  little  is  recorded 
of  the  early  voyages  of  our  countrymen  along  the  coast  of  Africa; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  English  merchants^  who  first  established 
a  trade  on  the  Senegal  and  Gcambia,  soon  felt  an  unbounded  desire 
to  explore  the  interior  of  western  Africa  in  search  of  that  which^ 
in  every  age,  has  strongly  tempted  human  cupidity — gold;  and  in 
16 18  a  company  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  penetrating 
to  the  country  of  gold,  and  advancing  to  Tombuctoo.  George 
Thompson,  a  Barbary  merchant,  was  the  person  selected  for  the 
enterprize.  He  sailed  up  the  Gambia  in  a  vessel  of  ViO  tons, 
laving  a  cargo  on  board  of  the  value  of  c£'l8d7*  At  Kassan  he 
left  his  vessel  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  but  in  his  absence  the 
Portugueze  rose  upon  the  crew,  massacred  the  whole  of  thcnn  and 
seized  the  ship.  Thompson,  however,  w^as  not  intimidated  by  this 
disaster,  but  formed  his  establishment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 
and  wrote  to  the  company  for  fresh  succours ;  they  sent  out  two 
expeditions ;  the  first  of  which  proved  fatal  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  crew,  from  the  inauspicious  season  at  which  it  arrived:  the 
latter,  under  the  Command  of  Captain  Jobson,  was  more  success- 
ful; but  on  its  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  the  first  intelli- 
gence which  reached  its  commander  was  the  death  of  Thompson. 
*  A  deep  mystery,'  says  Mr.  Murray,  *  hangs  over  the  fate  of  tbn 
first  martyr  in  the  cause  of  African  discover}'.'  It  seems  he  had 
pushed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Tenda,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  killed 
in  a  conflict  with  some  of  his  own  party. 

Jobson  was  not  discouraged  by  this  catastrophe  of  his  predeces- 
sor. His  first  exploit  was  to  seize  a  boat  containing  the  effects  of 
one  Hector  Nunez,  who  was  considered  as  the  ringleader  in  the 
seizure  of  Thompson's  ship.  On  reaching  Kassan  be  found  that  all 
the  Portugueze  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the  place.  Proceeding 
upwards,  he  arrived  at  Jerakonda  (the  Jonkakonda  of  Park)  where 
he  met  two  of  Thompson's  men.  He  next  reached  Oranto  where 
Thompson  had  established  his  factory ;  here  he  was  visited  by  the 
king,  Summa  Tumba,  a  blind  man,  who  *  made  haste  (Jobsousays) 
to  drown  his  wits  in  the  aqua  vitae  we  brought  him :' — but  the  great 
article  of  demand  was  salt.  Sailing  upwards,  the  country  became 
inore  mountainous  and  barren;  and  the  wild  animals  multiplied : 
there  was  ^  a  world  of  sea-horses,  whose  paths,  as  they  came  on 
shore  to  feed,  were  beaten  with  tracks  as  large  as  London  highway/ 
He  passed  the  falls  of  Barraconda,  after  which  the  navigation  of  the 
river  became  difficult  and  dangerous  from  rocks  and  shallows. 
From  the  top  of  a  high  mountam  nothing  could  be  perceived  except 
'  deserts  replenished  with  terrible  wild  beasts,  whose  roaring  we 
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heard  every  night/  Jobson  saw  in  one  group  sixteen  great  ele- 
pfaantSy  and  frequently  *  twenty  crocodiles  one  by  another.'  At 
length  the  party  reached  the  hill  of  Tenda  (the  Koba  Tenda  of  Park.) 
Here  they  were  visited  by  Buckar  Sano,  the  great  merchant,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  daughter  and  a  troop  of  forty  attendants, 
buckar  drank  so  much  brandy  that  he  lay  the  whole  night  dead 
druuk  in  the  boat.  Salt  was  here  also  the  chief  article  of  demand, 
and  slaves  that  of  supply;  but  gold  was  the  object  of  Jobson's  in- 
quiry; and  the  black  merchant  inflamed  his  cupidity  by  assuring  him 
that  he  himself  had  been  in  a  city,  the  roofs  of  which  were  covered 
with  gold  \ — unfortunately  this  African  Eldorado  was  situated  at 
the  distance  of  four  moons  to  the  southward.  Vast  multitudes 
flocked  to  Tenda,  some  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  white  men,  and 
others  for  the  sake  of  trade — but  salt  was  still  the  cry,  and,  as  ill 
hick  would  have  it,  Jobson's  stock  was  exhausted:  however  a  fe^ 
bottles  of  brandy  procured  from  the  king  tlie  entire  cession  of  Tenda 
and  all  the  territory  around  it.  Jobson  did  not  reside  long  in  his 
new  dominions ;  the  mention  even  of  two  places  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood,  Tombak(Mida  (the  Tambacunda  of  Park)  and  Jaye,  the  tirst  of 
which  he  concluded  to  be  Tombuctoo,  and  the  other  Gago,  de- 
scribed by  Leo  as  abounding  with  gold,  had  not  the  power  of 
retaining,  or  drawing  him  a  step  farther.  *  Perhaps,'  Mr.  Murray 
observes, '  he  conceived  that,  having  reached  the  vicinity  of  Tom- 
buctoo and  the  country  of  gold,  and  having  discovered  traces  of 
die  Arabs,  or  Barbary  Moors,  who,  he  was  informed,  visited  this 
^strict,  he  had  accomplished  the  main  purposes  of  his  mission, 
and  that  little  could  be  gained  by  ascending  farther.'  Being  favoured 
by  the  stream  on  his  return,  he  reached  Barraconda  in  six  days, 
whereas  it  bad  cost  him  twelve  to  ascend.  On  his  arrival  at  Kas- 
san,  he  found  that  the  climate  had  done  its  usual  work — the  master 
and  great  part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  had  died ;  and  there  remained 
not  above  four  in  a  condition  for  any  labour.  He  lost  no  time  in 
•ailing  down  the  river;  and  returned  safe  to  England. 

The  next  Englishman  who  proceeded  up  the  Gambia  is  called,  by 
Captain  Stibbs,  Vermuyden,  whose  narrative  is  contained  in  a 
Memoir  inserted  at  the  end  of  Moore's  volume  of  Travels.  The 
vague  and  confused  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn  up,  the  paucity  of 
names  mentioned,  the  quantity  of  gold  said  to  have  been  met  with,  have 
created  a  suspicion  of  its  being  spurious;  Stibbs,  however,  ex- 
pressses  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  The  Memoir  opens  with  de- 
scribing the  situation  ot  the  principal  mine  of  gold :  You  come  first, 
the  writer  says,  to  a  broad  collection  of  waters  not  much  inferior  to 
Winandermeer  in  Lancashire.  At  the  first  fall,  in  the  channel 
coming  from  E.  S.  E.  ten  pounds  of  sand  produced  forty-seven  grains 
of  gold.    On  passing  the  upper  fall  the  sand,  when  washed,  yielded 
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gold  in  abundance ;  and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  rock  he  dis- 
covered '  the  very  mouth  of  the  mine  itself.'  Not  the  least  indica- 
tion is  given  by  him  of  the  place  where  this  source  of  wealth  is  si- 
tuated, either  with  regard  to  its  distance  or  relative  position  from  any 
known  spot ;  but  an  apology  is  made  for  his  '  miserable  ignorance 
of  the  mathematics.'  He  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  but  that  of 
finding  gold.  For  this  purpose  he  was  provided  with  pick-axes, 
mercury,  and  the  virga  divina,  the  last  of  which,  failing  in  its 
effect,  ntade  him  the  iaughing-stock  of  his  companions;  but  he  de- 
fends the  potency  of  his  magic  wand  by  ascribing  its  loss  of  virtue 
to  the  length  of  the  voyage.  His  progress  was  stopped  by  a  for- 
midable fall,  after  he  had  proceeded  so  far  that '  never  any  boat  nor 
any  christian'  had  ascended  so  high.  This  .might  well  be ;  as  it  ap- 
pears from  his  journal  that  he  was  out  more  than  three  months  after 
passing  Barraconda,  whereas  Jobson  occupied  only  twelve  days  in 
reaching  the  utmost  limit  of  bis  expedition^. 

All  further  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  penetrate  by 
this  channel  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  appear  to  have  been  laid  a^d« 
for  that  time.  They  were  renewed,  however,  about  the  year  1723, 
when  Captain  Bartholomew  Stibbs  was  dispatched  by  the 
Royal  African  Company,  with  orders  to  navigate  the  Gambia,  as  high 
as  possible,  in  search  of  gold.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  Mr. 
Glynn,  the  governor,  had  been  dead  six  months :  his  successor  was 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Willy,  to  whom  our  adventurer  applied 
for  leave  to  hire  canoes  suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  but  be 
was  coolly  answered  that  there  were  none  to  be  had.  Captain 
Stibbs  then  wrote  an  indignant  letter,  which  he  hoped  ^  would 
rouse  him  from  his  lethargy  and  give  him  more  generous  notions  of 
the  expedition;'  but  three  days  after,  the  Company's  pinnace 
brought  down  his  dead  body.  Two  months  were  lost  by  the  cap- 
tain in  procuring  five  canoes,  and  the  season  was  far  advanced  be- 
fore he  started .  He  took  with  him  fifteen  Europeans,  thirty  Africans, 
besides  several  women  and  boys,  and  an  interpreter  who,  being  a 
Christian,  considered  himself  a  white  man  *  though  as  black  as  coal :' 
there  was  besides  a  batafeu,  or  African  musician, '  to  cheer  up  the 
men,  and  recreate  them  of  an  evening.'  On  approaching  Barraconda 
he  learned  that  the  town  had  been  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  car- 
ried off,  by  a  hostile  chieftain ;  he  was  further  told  that  the  country 
beyond  it  was  destitute  of  all  supplies,  and  possessed  by  a  cruel  and 
treacherous  race ;  and  the  negroes  in  a  body  announced  their  de- 
termination to  proceed  no  farther.  No  one,  they  said,  had  ever 
ascended  beyond  Barraconda ;  Barraconda  was  the  end  of  the  world ; 
or,  if  there  existed  any  thing  beyond,  it  was  a  country  of  savages 
with  whom  their  lives  would  be  every  moment  in  danger:  and  no* 
thing  short  of  the  irresistible  power  of  a  bottle  of  brandy  could 
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Erevail  on  them  to  stir  a  step  beyond  '  the  world's  end.'  The  people, 
owever,  proved  to  be  very  harmless,  and  supplied  them  plentifully 
with  fowls  and  other  provisions.  Stibbs  discovered  that  he  was  now 
got  into  the  region  of  sea-horses,  crocodiles,  and  baboons :  in  fifteen 
days  he  reached  the  flats  near  Tenda,  when  finding  it  impossible  to 
proceed,  he  tacked  and  sailed  down  the  river  with  all  expedition. 

In  1732  Mk.  Harrison  set  out  on  an  expedition  up  the  Gam- 
bia, but  h«  proceeded  only  to  Fatatenda,  whence,  on  linding  that 
bis  sloop  could  get  no  higher,  he  dispatched  one  Leach  in  the 
boats  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  Having  sailed  about 
twenty-two  leagues  above  Fatatenda,  Leach  encountered  a  ledge  of 
rocks  stretching  across  the  river,  which  appeared  to  present  an  in- 
eurmountable  barrier  to  his  further  ascent,  and  he  returned  to  the 
«loop. 

About  this  time  some  intelligence  was  gained  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  through  a  channel  sufficiently  remarkable.  Job-ben-So- 
LOMON,  a  young  African  prince,  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  the 
King  of  Bunda  in  the  territory  of  Foota,  to  trafiic  on  the  Gambia, 
but  with  strict  nijunctions  not  to  pass  that  river,  as  the  Mandingos, 
on  the  opposite  side,  were  deadly  enemies  of  Foota;  the  prince, 
however,  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  pass  this  forbidden  boundary. 
He  accordingly  crossed  the  Gambia,  and  lying  down  in  the  heat  of 
die  day  under  a  shady  tree,  be  was  attacked  and  seized  by  a  party  of 
Mandingos,  who  carried  him  to  J  oar,  and  sold  him  to  a  Captain 
Pyke,  who  was  taking  in  slaves  for  the  plantations  in  America. 
The  captain  readily  allowed  him  to  send  to  his  father;  but  the  snip 
sailed  before  the  deputation  from  the  king  arrived  with  an  immense 
ransom  for  the  release  of  his  son.  He  was  carried  to  Maryland, 
where,  it  appears,  he  was  so  ridiculed  and  insulted  by  the  white 
inhabitants  for  his  strict  observance  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
that  at  length  he  fled,  was  taken  up  as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Here  he  was  visited  by  several  English  merchants, 
and  among  tlie  rest  by  one  of  the  name  of  Bluet,  who  afterwards 
wrote  the  history  of  his  life.  His  story  soon  reached  England,  and 
Mr.  Oglethorpe,  of  the  African  Company,  undertook  to  have  him 
brought  over  with  tlie  view  of  restoring  him  to  his  native  country. . 
On  his  arrival  he  was  introduced  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  was 
presented  by  the  latter  with  a  handsome  gold  watch.  He  learned 
^  speak  and  write  English,  and  assisted  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the 
translation  of  some  Arabic  MSS.  His  memory  was  so  good,  that 
be  wrote  out^three  copies  of  the  Koran  merely  from  recollection. 
^e  sailed  from  England  in  July,  1734.  On  his  arrival  at  Fort 
James  a  messenger  was  sent  to  his  father  to  inform  him  of  the 
event,  for  the  return  of  whom  he  waited  with  great  impatience  for 
four  months^  at  the  end  of  which  he  received  die  melancholy  news 
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of  his  death,  which  happened  almost  immediately  after  learning  the 
return  of  his  son.  Deeply  afflicted  with  this  information,  Job  set 
out  immediately  for  Bunda;  about  which  time  Moore,  who  has 
furnished  these  particulars,  quitted  the  country,  and  nothing  more 
was  ever  heard  of  this  young  African  prince.  Bunda  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Bondou  of  Park,  situated  on  the  Upper  Senegal,  immedi- 
ately to  the  east  of  Foota  Torra. 

Moore,  the  superintendant  of  the  xAfrican  Company's  trading  sta- 
tions on  the  Gambia,  collected  and  published  a  great  deal  of  curious 
information  respecting  this  part  of  Africa ;  but  he  did  not  himself 
penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  as  some  of  his  predecessors.  His 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  various  tribes,  of  their  drunken  and 
brutal  chiefs,  of  slave-catchers  and  slave-dealers,  and  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  river  in  general,  is  interesting  and  valuable — but  as  the 
book  is  easily  met  with,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  notice  it  further. 

From  this  period  half  a  century  elapsed  without  furnishing  one 
adventurer  into  the  interior  worthy  of  mention.  But  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  African  Association  in  the  year  17&8  formed  a 
new  era  and  opened  new  prospects  in  the  career  of  African  discovery. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  object  of  this  society  was  to  find  out 
and  engage  persons,  qualified  by  enterprize  and  intelligence,  to  make 
discoveries  in  the  inland  parts  of  Africa.  It  was  composed  of  mea 
eminent  for  rank  and  wealth,  and  still  more  eminent  for  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  science  and  humanity.  *  The  result  of  their  labours,' 
as  Mr.  Murray  observes,  *  has  thrown  new  lustre  on  the  British 
name,  and  widely  extended  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  ;** 
at  the  expense,  however,  it  is  to  lamented,  of  many  valuable  lives, 
for  the  loss  of  which  the  additional  information  gained  will  hardly 
be  thought  to  compensate. 

Mil.  Ledy  ARD,  by  birth  an  American,  was  the  first  geographical 
missionary  employed  by  the  Association.  In  mentaf  aiw!  bodily 
qualifications  he  was  singularly  endowed  for  *  enterprizes  of  great 
pith  and  moment.'  In  early  life  his  propensity  for  adventure  had 
led  him  to  pass  several  years  among  the  American  Indians.  In  the 
bumble  capacity  of  corporal  of  marines  he  had  sailed  round  the 
world  with  Captain  Cook.  His  next  object  was  to  engage  inf  a 
trading  adventure  to  Nootka  Sound,  and  firom  thence  to  traverse  the 
continent  of  America  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Disap- 
pointed in  this  scheme,  he  determined  to  traverse  Europe  and  Asia 
as  far  as  Kamschatka ;  and  with  this  view,  crossing  to  Ostend,  he 
proceeded  by  Denmark  and  the  Sound  to  Stockholm ;  and  walked 
from  thence,  round  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia^  to  Petersburgh* 
Here  he  arrived  without  either  shoes  or  stockings,  or  the  means  of 
procuring  diem,  till  he  had  obtained  from  the  Portngueze  ambeff'^ 
sador  a  supply  of  twenty  guineas  on  the  credit  of  Sir  Joseph  Banksr^ 
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That  gentleman  aUo  procured  for  him  permission  to  accompany  a 
detachment  proceeding  with  stores  to  Yakutz  in  Siberia^  six  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  eastward.  From  this  place  be  travelled  to  the  coast 
of  the  Kamschatkan  sea,  which  he  was  prevented  from  crossing  by 
the  ice,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Yukutz.  Here  he  was  seized 
by  some  Russian  soldiers  in  the  name  of  the  Empress,  and  con- 
veyed on  a  sledge,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Poland,  and  turned  adrift,  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  if 
he  was  again  found  in  Russia,  ^he  would  be  banged.  He  readied 
Koningsberg  utterly  destitute ;  but  here  again  the  credit  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  procured  him  the  sum  of  five  guineas,  which  enabled 
him  to  reach  England^  His  first  visit  was  to  his  benefactor,  who 
communicated  to  him  the  views  of  the  Association,  in  which  he  at 
once  engaged ;  and  on  being  asked^  at  what  time  he  would  be  ready 
to  set  out — *  To-morrow  morning,'  he  replied  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  wanted  no  more  to  inform  him  that 
Licdyard  was  the  man  he  sought ;  full  of  energy,  at  once  inquisitive 
and  adventurous,  unsubdued  by  difficulties  and  unappalled  by  dan- 
gers. He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  manliness  of  his  person, 
the  breadth  of  his  chest,  the  openness  of  his  countenance  and  the 
inquietude  of  his  eye ;  his  figure,  scarcely  above  the  middle  size,  ex- 
pressed great  strength  and  activity.  Such  was  the  person  to  whom 
the  arduous  task  was  assigned  of  traversing  the  widest  part  of  the 
continent  of  Africa  from  east  to  west  in  or  about  the  parallel  of  the 
Niger.  From  his  arrival  at  Cairo  in  August,  17S8,  he  constantly 
visited  the  slave  markets  in  order  to  converse  with,  and  obtain  infor* 
fnation  from,  the  travelling  merchants  of  the  caravans.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Egyptians,  published  in  the  Reports  of  the  Association, 
is  striking  and  original,  and  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  lively  and 
acute  observation,  of  a  mind  free  from  all  prejudice,  or  fanciful 
theory,  and  an  understanding  deep  and  penetrating.  Had  Ledyard 
committed  to  paper  ^  all  he  felt  and  all  he  saw,'  no  modern  book 
of  travels,  we  are  well  assured,  would  contain  half  so  interesting  or 
80  instructive  a  picture  of  man  in  the  various  circumstances  under 
which  h(8.  appears,  as  would  be  found  in  the  narrative ;  of  which  his 
own  suiFerings  and  adventures  would  not  form  the  least  attractive 
and  important  part. 

'  1  am  accustomed  to  hardships/  said  Ledyard,  on  the  morning  of  his 
departure  to  Africa ;  '  1  have  known  both  hunger  and  nakedness  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  human  suffering :  I  have  Jcnown  what  it  is  to  have 
food  given  me  as  charity  to  a  madman;  and  I  have  at  times  been 
obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseries  of  that  character,  to  avoid 
a  heavier  calamity :  ray  distresses  have  been  greater  than  1  ever  owned, 
or  ever  will  own,  to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  terrible  to  bear,  but  they 
never  yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will 
faithfully  perform,  in  its  utmost  extent,  my  engagement  to  the  Society : 
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and  if  I  perish  in  the  attempt,  my  honour  will  still  be  safe,  for  death 
cancels  all  bonds/ 

The  testimony  which  this  accurate  observer  of  human  nature 
bears  to  the  universal  benevolence  of  the  female  character  is  so 
just,  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

*  I  have  always  remarked/  says  he,  '  that  women  in  all  countries  are 
civil  and  obliging,  tender  and  humane ;  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to 
be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest;  and  that  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate, like  men,  to  perform  a  generous  action.  Not  haughty,  not  arro* 
gant,  not  supercilious,  they  are  fond  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  society ; 
more  liable,  in  general,  to  err,  than  man,  but,  in  general,  also  more 
virtuous,  and  performing  more  good  actions  than  he.  To  a  woman, 
whether  civilized  or  savage,  I  never  addressed  myself  in  the  language  of 
decency  and  friendship,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  an- 
swer. With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wandering  over  the 
barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  and 
frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and 
the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar — if  hungry,  dry,  cold, 
wet  or  sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly 
so :  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  (so  worthy  the  appellation  of  benevolence,) 
tbese  actions  have  been  performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that, 
if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught,  and  if  hungry,  I  ate  the 
coarse  morsel  with  a  double  relish/ 

Such  a  man,  *  who,'  as  Mr.  Murray  observes,  '  could  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  ferocious  Moors  of  Egypt,  could  hardly  have 
failed  of  obtaining  a  kind  reception  from  the  gentle  and  hospitable 
negro,  had  no  untoward  accident  intervened.'  But  fate  ordained 
it  otherwise.  In  consequence  of  vexation  from  repeated  delays 
in  the  departure  of  the  caravan  for  Sennaar,  he  was  seized  with  a 
bilious  complaint,  for  which,  most  unadvisedly,  he  swallowed  a 
Jarge  dose  of  vitriolic  acid,  and,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  violent 
pain  occasioned  by  it,  had  recourse  to  another  dose  of  tartar 
emetic.  The  result  of  such  medicines  in  such  a  climate  needs 
hardly  be  mentioned — this  hardy  traveller  died  under  their  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  the  next  person  engaged  by  the  Association  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  had  been  sfent,  when  a  boy,  to 
Cadiz  to  be  educated  as  a  merchant;  and  on  his  return  was  cap- 
tured by  a  Sallee  rover  and  carried  to  Morocco,  where  he  remained 
three  years :  after  this  he  was  appointed  vice-consul  and  charg6 
d'affaires  to  Morocco,  where  he  resided  sixteen  years.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  received  the  appointment  df  Oriental  interpreter  to  the 
British  court.  The  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  the  man- 
ners and  language  of  the  Arabs  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  the  views  of 
the  Association ;  and  he  was  engaged  accordingly  to  proceed,  in  the 
first  place,  from  Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  with  which  Tonibuctoo  was 
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understood  to  have  a  regular  intercourse.  Whatever  information 
he  could  obtain  at  Fezzan  be  was  directed  to  transmit  by  the  way 
of  Tripoli,  and  to  proceed  himself  either  down  the  Gambia,  or  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  In  October,  17B8,  he  arrived  at  Tripoli,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  bashaw,  who  inquired  eagerly  after  the  object  of 
his  journey  to  Fezzan,  which,  he  observed,  no  Christian  had  ever 
attempted.  Having'  satisfied  the  bashaw  on  this  subject,  he  pro- 
mised him  assistance.  While  Mr.  Lucas  was  waiting  to  accom- 
pany an  army  about  to  proceed  against  some  revolted  Arabs,  two 
shereefs  arrived  from  Fezzan  with  slaves  and  other  merchandize ; 
and  as  their  descent  from  ]VI'ahomet  secured  their  persons  from 
violence  and  their  property  from  plunder,  Mr.  Lucas  wished 
to  proceed  with  them, — to  this  the  bashaw  not  only  consented, 
but  made  him  a  present  of  a  handsome  mule ;  and  the  bey,  his  son, 
gave  him  a  tent,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  king  of 
Fezzan.  On  the  1st  February,  1789,  their  little  caravan  left  Tri- 
poli, and  proceeded  by  the  route  of  Mesurata.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  reached  the  ruins  of  Lebida,  the  Leptis  Magna  of  the  Ro- 
mans, where  Captain  Smith  of  the  navy,  of  whom  we  shall  presently ' 
have  occasion  further  to  speak,  has  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
present  basliaw  to  dig  for  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  to  bring 
away  whatever  columns  of  porphyry,  fragments  of  sculpture,  pieces 
of  statuary,  8cc.  he  may  think  proper,  without  any  restriction. — 
The  following  day  they  reached  Mesurata,  and  were  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  governor.  But  as  no  camels  were  to  be  had, 
the  two  shereefs  retired,  one  to  his  native  town,  the  other  to  his 
friends  among  the  mountains,  to  wait  till  the  journey  should  be 
practicable;  while  Mr.  Lucas  returned  to  Tripoli,  and  from  thence 
to  England.  He  had  however  employed  himself  sedulously  during 
bis  stay  at  Mesurata,  in  procuring,  from  the  shereef  Mohammed^ 
an  account  of  Fezzan  and  of  the  countries  beyond  it  towards  the 
south,  which  he  had  visited  as  a  factor  in  the  slave-trade ;  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  account  was  confirmed  by  the  governor  of  Mesurata, 
who  had  himself  been  at  Fezzan :  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
decisive  test  of  its  value  was  obtained  by  the  Association,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Lucas,  through  the  narrative  of  Ben  Alii,  a  native  of 
Morocco,  who  had  made  extensive  journeys,  as  a  merchant,  in  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara.  The  report  therefore  of  Mr. 
Lucas,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  may  be  considered 
as  authentic ; — the  only  point,  however,  which  we  shall  notice^  is  its 
agreement  with  all  the  Arab  authorities  in  stating,  that,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Cassina,  the  river,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Niger,  (but  which  is  most  probably  a  branch  of  it  only,)  Jlcms 
from  east  to  west,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  no  vessel  can  ascend 
its  stream. 
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The  failure  of  these  first  two  essays  \i'as  no  otherwise  discourag- 
ing than  by  pointing  out  the  difBculties  of  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  central  parts  of  Africa  from  the  north.  The  attention  of 
the  Association  was  therefore  turned  towards  the  Gambia  as  the 
point  from  which  the  course  of  the  Niger  could  most  effectually  be 
explored.  As  a  proper  person  for  this  purpose.  Major  Hough- 
ton was  engaged  in  171)1|  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  Moors,  during  his  residence,  as  Bri- 
tish consul,  in  Morocco,  and  with  those  of  the  coast  negroes  while 
fort-major  at  Goree.  He  sailed  up  the  Gambia  to  Pisania,  the 
residence  of  the  hospitable  Dr.  Laidley,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Mandingo  kingdom,  at  the  capital  of  which,  Medina,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness  and  hospitality  by  the  king  of  Woolli, 
who  gave  him  directions  as  to  the  routes  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  regions.  Here  also  he  collected  infor- 
mation of  these  regions  from  the  slatees  or  slave-dealers,  travelling 
shereefs  and  marabouts,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Association 
by  Dr.  Laidley.  His  expectations  of  success  were  most  sanguine. 
In  his  letter  from  Medina  of  the  6th  May,  1791»  he  says — 

*  1  have  obtained  the  best  intelligence  of  the  places  I  design  visiting, 
from  a  shereef  here  who  lives  at  Tombuctoo,  and  who  luckily  knew  me 
when  I  was  British  consul  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  in  1772.  I  find 
that  in  the  river  I  am  going  to  explore,  they  have  decked  vessels  with 
masts,  with  which  they  carry  on  trade  from  Tombuctoo  eastward  to  the 
centre  of  Africa.  I  mean  to  embark  in  one  of  them  from  Genni,  in 
JBambarra,  to  Tombuctoo.' 

From  Medina  Major  Houghton  advanced  to  Bambouk,  and, 
after  crossing  the  Falom6,  at  Cacullo,  arrived  at  Ferbanna.  Here 
he  was  received  by  the  king  of  Bambouk  with  extraordinary  hodp>* 
tality,  who  gave  him  directions  for  his  route  to  Tombuctoo,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  guide,  and  with  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  journey.  From  Simbing,  the  frontier  village  of  Ludamai^  ke 
wrote  with  a  pencil  his  last  letter  to  Dr.  Laidley,  dated  1st  Septent^ 
ber,  1711 1,  expressed  in  the  following  words: — *  Major  Hough- 
ton's compliments  to  Dr.  Laidley,  is  in  good  health,  on  his  way  to 
Tombuctoo,  robbed  of  all  his  goods  by  Fenda  Bucar's  son.' — ^At 
Jarra  he  engaged  some  Moorish  merchants,  who  vi'ere  going  to  pur- 
chase salt  in  the  desert,  to  convey  him  to  Tisheet,  but  k  is  sup* 
posed  that  he  suspected  the  perfidy  of  his  companions,  and  deter- 
mined,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  to  return  to  Jarra,  when  he  was 
plundered  and  deserted  by  the  Moors.  He  had  been  without  suste^ 
nance  for  some  days  when  he  reached  Jarra,  a  watering-place  be^ 
longing  to  the  Moors,  where  he  was  either  murdered  or  suffered  td 
perish,  for  want  of  food.  His  body  was  dragged  into  the  wilder* 
ness,  and  left  to  waste  under  a  tree  which  was  pointed  out  to  Park' 
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when  at  Jam*  Dr.  Laidley  endeavoured  is  jvain  to  recover  h^ 
books  amd  papers.  Tluis  perished  the  second  victim  to  the  disco- 
v^  of  interior  Africa. 

But  the  fale  of  these  enterprizkig  men  neither  discouraged  the 
Association  from  persevering,  nor  deterred  others  jfrom  embarkhig 
in  the  same  pursuit.  M-tiNOO  Park,  a  native  of  Selkirk,  had 
just  returned  from  a  vsc^age  to  the  East  Indies,  in  ihe  capacity  of 
«ui^eon  to  a  ship :  bearing  of  the  plan  of  discoveries  pursuing  bj 
^e  AAican  Associatioo,  he  offered  his  services,  through  the  medium 
^  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  were  immediately  accepted ; — and  ki 
May,  1795,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  the  civer  Gambia.  The 
results  of  his  travels  ase  too  well  known  to  require  any  repetition  in 
this  pkce ;  miffice  it  to  say,  that  diey  were  of  the  greatesi^t  im4>ort- 
4ince-^tbey  established  a  oumb^  of  geographical  positions,  along 
a  line  of  more  than  a  ibousand  miles,  directly  east  from  the  coast ; 
fixed  the  boundary  of  the  M<oors  and  m^oes  in  tbe  interior ;  pointed 
'Out  tbe  sources  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia, 
and  the  N^er ;  and  restored  to  the  ktler  its  true  course  as  €le- 
scribed  by  the  ancients,  the  traveller  having  verified  it  by  direct  and 
persbnal  inspection.  This  splendid  discovery  tended  rather  to  in- 
crease, than  to  gratify,  the  ardent  curiosity  by  which  his  mission 
•had  been  prompted.  He  was  led,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to 
4eani  something  more  of  the  mysterious  stueam  which  no  European 
-eye  except  his  own  had  seen ; — to  trace  its  progress  into  the  un- 
4fiown  deplbs  of  Africa,  and  ascertain  its  termination.  For  this 
purpose  be  embarked,  for  the  second  time,  under  the  auspices  of 
governmef^.  Whetlier  he  lived  to  have  his  curiosity  ^ralified-^ 
^whether  he  be  still  existing  in  some  yet  unexplored  tregioa  in  die 
beart  of  Africa, — or  wbether,  as  is  most  likely,  he  >has  experienced 
the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  companiofis,  are  questions  wfaicfa,  in  idl 
liuman  probability,  will  never  be  cleared  up,  tUI  the  great  problem  of 
tthe  termination  of^e  Niger  shallbe  solved.  On  the  7th  November, 
1805,  he  laundbed  forth  on  the  stream  of  this  celebrated  river,  and 
•since  <bait  day  no  accounts  of  him  deserving  to  be  considered  as 
autbenticy'bave  been  received  in  any  quarter.  The  story  patched  up 
-between  Isaaco  and  Amadi  Fatouma,  we  deem  to  be  wholly  unwor-* 
iby  -cf  credit : — but  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his 
dc^mrture  fai^pe  nearly  extinguished  every  'hope,  except  in  the  breast 
of  this  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  is  «aid. 
to  bum  with  an  ardent  desire  to  descend  the  stream  of  rtbe  Niger, 
and,  like  another  Telemachus,  to  explore  the  unknown  regions  of 
central  Africa,  in  search  of  a  lost  fa^r.  To  the  classical  pen  of 
Mr.  Wis^aw  we  are  indebted,  for  all  that  has  appeared  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  this  interesting  and  celebrated  traveller. 

While  Mr.  Paric  was  exploring  the  countries  along  the  line  of 
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the  Niger,  for  the  first  time,  Mit.  Browne,  a  private  geotleman, 
urged  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  set  out  from  Assiut  in  Egypt,  with 
a  view  of  getting  into  Darfikr,  a  country  unknown  to  Europeans, 
'except  from  some  of  its  natives  resident  in  Egypt,  who  seemed  to 
possess  a  less  intolerant  spirit  towards  Christians  than  Mohamme- 
dans in  general.  From  this  point  he  conceived  that  the  choice 
would  be  open  to  him,  either  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia  by  Kor- 
dofan,  or  to  traverse  Africa  from  east  to  west.  For  one  of  these 
purposes  he  left  Assiut  with  the  Soudan  caravan,  on  the  2Stb  May, 
1793 — passed  through  the  Greater  Oasis,  (where  the  people  sub- 
sist chiefly  oh  dates,)  and  Sheb,  famous  for  its  native  alum ;  and 
arrived  at  Sweini  in  Darfiir  on  the  23d  July.  He  soon  discovered^ 
however,  that  the  people  of  Darf&r  not  only  considered  him  as  an 
infidel,  but  as  a  being  of  an  inferior  species,  whose  colour  was  the 
elBFect  of  disease,  or  the  mark  of  divine  displeasure.  His  Egyptian 
agent,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Cairo,  not  content  with  robbing 
,him,  infused  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  the  sultan,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  confined  to  the  town  of  Cobb6.  The  only  person  from  whom 
he  received  any  kindness  was  the  meiek  of  the  Jelabs,  or  officer 
presiding  over  foreign  merchants.  By  this  man  he  was  dissuaded 
from  attempting  to  proceed  to  Bergoo,  on  the  west,  on  account  of 
the  jealousy  between  that  power  and  DarfAr ;  or  to  Sennaar  through 
Kordofan,  on  the  east,  because  of  some  insurrection  there ;  and  ad- 
vised him  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  Egypt. 
The  sultan's  permission,  however,  could  not  be  procured  for  this 
purpose,  till  Mr.  Browne  contrived  to  alarm  the  merchants  of  the 
caravan^  by  hinting  at  the  danger  of  their  appearing  in  Egypt  with- 
out him ;  when,  after  being  deprived  of  all  his  remaining  property 
by  the  sultan,  he  was  permitted  to  depart,  and  reached  Assiut  in  the 
summer  of  1796,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Browne  remained  in  England,  enjoying 
diat  reputation  which  his  intelligence  and  enterprize  had  so  well 
earned ;  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  broke  forth  afresh,  and  drew 
him  from  a  state  of  peaceful  inactivity.  The  central  regions  of 
Asia,  so  little  known  to  us,  were  selected  as  the  theatre  on  which 
his  powers  of  research  were  to  be  exerted.  Humboldt's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  excited  in  his  breast  an  uncon- 
querable desire  to  explore  the  Himalaya  and  the  Hindoo  Coosh ; 
but  it  was  ordained  otherwise — ^for  in  his  way  thither,  he  fell,  in 
Persia,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  who  (it  is  supposed)  was  tempted 
to  take  away  his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  property  which  he 
somewhat  too  incautiously  carried  about  him. 

The  next  adventurer  employed  by  the  African  Association  was 
Frideric  Horneman,  the  son  of  a  German  clergyman,  and  edu- 
cated at  Gottingen.    At  his  own  request  he  was  recommended  by 
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Dr.  Blumenbacby  whoyiahis  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  observes, 
that  to  an  excellent  constitution  Mr.  Hornenian  united  great  lite- 
rary acquirements,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
both  theoretical  and  practical ;  that  he  was  patient  of  fatigue;  in 
his  form  stout  and  athletic ;  in  his  habits  temperate  and  abstemious ; 
in  his  disposition  cheerful  and  full  of  vivacity ;  and  acquainted  with 
sickness  only  by  name.  On  the  strength  of  these  recommendations, 
he  was  at  once  engaged ;  and  passing  through  Paris  and  Marseilles, 
reached  Cairo  in  September,  1797,  where  he  was  detained ;  first  by 
the  plague,  and  then  by  the  landing  of  the  French  at  Alexandria, 
on  the  report  of  which  he  was  seized  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 
peans, confined  in  the  castle.  As  so  few  liberal  acts  are  recorded 
of  Buonaparte,  it  is  but  fair  to  mention  that  he  no  sooner  learned, 
on  his  arrival  in  Cairo,  the  situation  and  destination  of  Horneman, 
than  he  sent  for  him,  supplied  him  with  passports,  and  made  him 
-liberal  offers  of  money  or  whatever  else  might  tend  to  facilitate 
bis  progress.  On  the  alh  September,  1799»  Horneman  set  out  for 
Fezzan  with  the  caravan ;  and  on  tlie  1 5th  arrived  at  Ummesogeir, 
a  small  village  situated  on  a  rock :  two  days  more  brought  him  to 
the  oasis  of  Siwah,  famous  for  its  dates,  and  still  more  famous  for 
the  ruins  of  Ummebeda,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
the' celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  the  object  of  unbounded 
veneration  to  the  ancient  world.  Passing  through  Schiaca,  Augita, 
Black  Harutch,  (the  Mons  Ater  of  the  ancients,)  and  the  vast 
plain  of  White  Harutch,  the  caravan  arrived  at  Teniissa,  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Fezzan ;  and,  on  the  seventy-fourth  day  of  their  depar- 
ture from  Cairo,  reached  Mourzouk,  the  capital.  During  his  stay 
at  this  place,  Horneman  collected  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information ; — that  which  related  to  tlie  Niger  agrees  with  all  the 
Arab  authorities,  which  identify  it  with  the  Egyptian  Nile.  From 
Mourzouk,  Horneman  proceeded  to  Tripoli,  whence  he  returned 
to  Fezzan  in  January,  1800*    In  the  April  of  that  year,  he  writes 

,  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  setting  out  with  the  caravan  for  Bornou, 
in  company  with  tvw)  great  shereefs,  whose  protection  he  con- 

.  ceives  will  afford  him  full  security.  From  that  time  no  accounts 
have  been  received  of  him,  except  that  Mr.  M'Donogh,  the  consul 
at  Tripoli,  was  told  by  a  Moorish  merchant,  that  Jussuph,  the 
name  by  which  Horneman  went,  was  well  at  Cassina  about  the 
month  of  June,  1803.  The  Association  observe  in  their  Reports 
of  1808  and  1809,  that  some  uncertain  rumours  tended  to  en- 
courage a  hope  that  he  might  still  be  safe; — but  the  lapse  of 
seventeen  years  must  have  extinguished  the  last  faint  gleam.  A 
communication  indeed  has  recently  been  received  from  Captain 
Smith,  employed  in  surveying  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  which 

leaves  little  doubt  that  this  ingenious  and  enterprizing  traveller  died 
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soon  after  his  departure  from  Fezzan.  The  circumstances  i/vhidi 
led  to  this  communicatioh  are  exceedingly  curious. — In  a  confe- 
rence between  Captain  Smith  and  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  at  which 
the  Mamluke  Reis,  bey  of  Fezzan,  happened  to  be  present,  the 
latter,  on  being  interrogated  respecting  an  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior, in  whic^h  he  had  recently  been  engaged,  gave  the  following 
account.  'Proceeding  to  the  southward  from  Mourzouk  at  the  bead 
of  his  army,  and  passing  Boumou,  he  entered  (he  said)  a  country  in- 
habited by  a' fine  race  of  negroes,  on  whom  he  made  war,  and  whom, 
Bftser  numerous  encounters,  he  defeated  and  drove  into  a  large  river, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  perished.  This  river  he  called 
the  Nile,  land  described  it  as  iiinning  to  the  eastward.  It  was  wide, 
but  fiill  of  shallows ;  and  long  and  narrow  boats,  carrying  from  fiv« 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  tons,  were  passing  and  repassing.  On  his  return, 
he  fell  in  with  a  ruined  city,  heaped  with  the  remains  of  large  edi- 
fices, and  filled  with  sndi  numbers  of  statues  as  to  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  inhabited  place. — Tliis  description  so  fired  the 
curiosity  of  Captain  Smith,  that  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  visit 
the  spot,  and  the  bashaw,  who  was  then  about  to  make  war  upon 
his  son,  tlic  bey  of  Bengazi,  obligingly  ordered  a  party  of  Janis- 
saries to  escort  him  to  Raz  Sem,  or  Ghirza,  which  he  apprehended 
to  be  the  place  meant  by  the  bey  of  Fezzan. 

Oti  the  28th  February  last  Captain  Smith  left  Tripoli,  and  on 
the  :3d  March  reached  Benuleat.  Here  he  learned  that  at  Ghir2a 
he  would  find  plenty  of  figures  of  men,  women,  and  children,  inter- 
mixed with  those  of  camels,  horses,  tigers,  ostriches,  and  dogs,  all 
in  stone,  to  which  they  had  been  changed  by  Divine  Providence 
as  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  After  passing  a  dreary,  moun- 
tainous country,  they  arrived  on  the  8th  at  Zemzem,  about  three 
or  four  miles  from  Ghirza.  On  reaching  the  spot,  die  mortifica- 
tion of  our  traveller  will  readily  be  conceived,  at  finding  nothing  but 
a  few  ill-constructed  houses  on  the  break  6f  a  rocky  bill,  and,  at  "a 
little  distance,  a  number  of  tombs  constructed  in '  bad  taste,  with 
ill-proportioned  columns,  and  clumsy  capitals,  the  frize  and  enta- 
blature of  which  were  loaded  -with  absurd  representations  of  war- 
riors, husbandmen,  camels,  horses,  and  other 'animals  in  low  relief, 
forming,  he  says,  the  very  Worst  attempts  at  sCtripture  diat  he  eter 
beheld.  Captain  Smith  thinks  that,  as  this  collection  of  tombs  iie& 
near  the  Fezzan  road,  travellers  from  the  interior  might  occasionally 
turn  aside  to  examine  them ;  that  these  people,  having  never  ^  seen 
any  other  sculpture,  probably  described  them  in  glowing  colours  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Tripoli,  and  that  their  accoimts,  aided,  perhaps, 
by  the  story  of  Nardoun,  have  gradually  swelled  into  the  tale  of  a 
Petrified  City, — which  has  acquired  such  celebrity  in  Africa  -as  to 
'obtain  universal  belief.    It  has  even  been  deemed  a  species  of 
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piigrimage  to  resort  to  the  spot,  and  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
petrified  Moslems.  With  pious  ejaculations  of  this  kind,  eitb^ 
written  or  sculptured,  the  pedestals,  it  seems,  are  actually  covered. 
It  was  on,  this  journey  that,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  bey 
of  Fezzan  told  Captain  Smith  that,  about  seventeen  years  ago, 
an  Englishman  accompanied  him  on  an  expedition  to  the  south- 
ward of  Fezzan,  died  on  the  road  in  consequence  of  a  fever,  and 
was  buried  near  Aucalas.  The  time  and  place  exactly  corre- 
spond with  what  has  been  surmized  of  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Homeman. 

On  the  very  first  landing  of  the  Portugueze  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  they  understood  that,  far  to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo, 
was  a  people  who  were  neither  Moors  nor  pagans,  but  whose  re- 
ligious ceremonies  resembled  their  own;  since  which  there  is  scarcely 
a  travellier  into  the  interior  who  has  not  heard  some  vague  accounts 
of  them.  Horoeman  mentions  a  tribe  of  the  Tuarick  situated  on 
the  Niger,  and  named  Zagama :  the  colour  of  these  people  wa?  not 
bkck,  neither  had  they  the  negro  features ;  and  they  were  described 
to  him  as  being  Nazari  or  Christians.  Park  also  heard  of  a  Chris- 
tian nation  on  the  borders  of  the  Niger,  and  Jackson  speaks  of  a 
race  of  Christians  who  are  reported  to  dwell  on  the  shores  of  a  sea 
(or  lake)  fifteen  days  journey  to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo.  Cap- 
tew  Smitb  had  frequent  conversations  with  different  persons  on 
this  subject,  from  which  he  collected  that  certain  tribes  *  of  muscu- 
lar negroes'  near  Wangara  answer  to  the  description.  A  French 
captain,  who  had  resided  twenty-five  years  at  Tripoli,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  bashaw,  related  to  him,  diat  on  carrying  some  of  these 
n^oes  from  Tr^li  to  Algiers,  an  eveniqg  bell  was  heard  from  an 
European  ship,  on  which  those  on,  deck  manifested  the  utQiost  de- 
light; and,  calliing  up  their  compasion^,  embraced  them  with  great 
£»rvor,  pointing  to  the  vessel  and  repeating  the  word  campaan.  On 
inquiring  the  meaoiog  of  this,  he  was  told  that,  in  their  native  towi^ 
tbece  was  a  large  building,  having  a  bell,  which  every  mommg  and 
eveokig  summoned  t Wm  to  prayer ;  that  in  thb  edifice  there  was 
neither  idol,  mat,  nor  divan,  and  that  the  priest  alone  officiated. 
Captaia  Smith  also  learned  that  the  late  bey  of  Bengazi,  who  in  his 
boyhood  was  brought  as  a  slave  to  Tripoli,  recollected  some  cere- 
mony similar  to  that  of  the  celebration  of  mass,  ^nd  the  use  of 
consecrated  wise.  These  are  but  vague  notices;  but  the  circum- 
stance of  the  bell  and  the  wiiie^  combined  with  the  absence  of  the 
almost  ttttiversal  rite  of  circumcision,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
die  Mohammedan  doctrines  have  not  reached  the  centra}  regions  of 
Africa. 

After  all  hope  of  HcvtiemaB  had  nearly  been  ab^niloned  by  the 
Associatioiij  two  geDtlemen  oStteA  tbemselv^^^  this  on^i  Mr.  F1T9- 
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GERALD,  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the 
other,  Mr.  Nicholls,  to  go  whithersoever  the  committee  thought 
fit  to  send  him.  The  proposal  of  the  first  was  rejected ;  we  do  not 
exactly  see  why,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  interior  of  South  Africa  is 
an  object  of  as  great,  and  perhaps  greater,  interest  than  the  interior 
of  North  Africa;  being  a  much  better  country,  and  inhabited  by  a 
superior  race  of  people.  Had  Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieittenakt 
Donovan,  who  were  sent  by  Lord  Caledon  to  explore  it,  fortu- 
nately kept  from  the  verge  of  the  Portugueze  settlements,  where  the 
slave-dealers  reside,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  might  not  have 
penetrated  to  Egypt  or  Abyssinia.  Indeed  there  appear  to  be 
various  places  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  the  in* 
terior  might  be  explored  with  a  more  reasonable  chance  of  success 
than  from  the  opposite  side ;  and  we  are  rather  disposed  to  think, 
with  Lord  Valentia,  that  Berbera,  situated  between  Gardafui  and 
the  Strait  of  Babelmandel,  and  to  whose  great  annual  fair  caravans 
resort  from  the  interior,  oflfers  a  point  to  set  out  from  with  the  fair- 
est prospect  of  visiting  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  main  branch  of  the 
Nile,  whose  source  has  been  so  long  concealed  in  the  solitudes  of 
Africa. — A  still  nearer  way  to  the  regions  both  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Niger,  which  are  commonly  confounded  by  the  Arabs,  would  be 
that  of  the  Riogrande  or  Quliman6,  near  Melinda,  whose  source  is 
probably  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountains  which  give 
rise  to  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  We  require  better  proofs  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  interposing  Gall  as  than  the  mere  assertions  of  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  who  are  perpetually  at  war  with  them,  and  who,  like  all  bar- 
barous states,  represent  their  next  neighbours  as  the  most  savage  of 
cannibals.  Father  Lobo  threw  himself  among  them,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  manifested  any  disposition  to  use  the  mis- 
sionary as  their  traducers,  the  Abyssinians,  treat  their  own  cattle. 

Mr.  Nicholls,  the  other  volunteer,  was  sent  to  Calabar,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Benin,  which  is  certainly  the  nearest  point  on  this  side  of 
Africa,  to  the  regions  of  the  Niger;  and  must,  indeed,  be  very  near 
to  that  river,  if  it  should  be  found  to  flow  in  a  southerly  direction. 
It  was  then  believed,  and  has  since  been  amply  confirmed,  that  the 
Houssa  merchants  have  frequent  communications  with  Benin,  and 
that  no  mountains  impede  the  journey,  which,  however,  is  sometimes 
retarded  by  rivers  and  swamps.  Mr.  Nicholls  arrived  at  Calabar 
in  January,  1803 :  there  he  learnt  that  most  of  the  slaves  came  from 
the  west;  and  that  the  river  of  Calabar  was  not  navigable  to 
any  great  extent,  being  interrupted  by  a  fall  or  cataract,  which 
might  be  heard  for  several  miles,  and  beyond  which  the  land  rose 
very  rapidly.  The  same  direction  is  given  to  the  united  streams  of 
Rio  del  Rey,  Calabar,  Formosa,  and  several  others,  in  the  *  African 
Pilot/  on  information  collected  from  the  old  English^  Dutch,  and 
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Portugueze  slave-dealers ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in* 
stead  of  being  a  continuation  of  the  Niger,  according  to  M. 
Reichard's  hypothesis,  all  these  streams,  which  form  the  delta  of 
Biafra,  have  their  source  in  the  Kong  mountains,  from  the  oppositer 
side  of  which  the  Niger,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Senegal  take  their 
rise.  Mr.  Nicholls  did  not  live  to  make  any  discoveries  in  this 
quarter;  he  was  seized  with  the  fever  of  the  country,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  it. 

The  next  adventurer  in  African  discovery  (but  not,  as  Mr.  Mur- 
ray supposes,  employed  by  the  Association)  was  a  German  of  th« 
name  of  Roentgen.  Neither  was  it  this  gentleman,  to  whom 
the  committee  of  the  Association  alluded  in  their  report  of  May, 
IHOSy  but  Mr.  Burchardt,  whose  name  was  then  withheld  from  pru- 
dential motives.  Mr.  Roentgen>  was  recommended  by  Professor 
Blumenbach  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  a  young  man  of  considerable 
talents,  great  zeal,  and  a  good  constitution.  Though  then  only  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  he  had  performed  many  long  and  fatiguing 
journeys  on  foot,  and  particularly  an  arduous  one  across  the  Alps; 
but  whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  countenance  and 
support  which  an  ardent  zeal  had  led  him  to  expect,  or  that  the 
proffered  assistance  was  too  tardy  for  his  sanguine  expectations,  he 
was  induced  to  resort  to  a  private  subscription,  by  which  he  raised 
the  sum  of  £9,50;  and  this  he  deemed  sufficient  for  his  tirst  essay. 
Instead,  however,  of  setting  out  for  Barbary,  after  properly  quali- 
fying himself  to  pass  for  a  Mohammedan,  and  undergoing  those 
strange  preparations  which  we  described  in  a  former  Number,  such 
as  eating  flies  and  spiders — living  on  bread  and  water — leaving  his 
bed  to  sleep  under  hedges  in  frosijt  and  snow,  &c.  to  the  surprize 
of  all  his  friends,  he  set  out  suddenly  with  Mrs.  Bathurst,  on  her 
journey  to  the  continent  in  quest  of  intelligence  concerning  the  death 
of  her  husband,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  disappeared  in  a  very 
strange  and  unaccountable  manner  in  some  part  of  Prussia. 

On  his  return,  however,  he  proceeded,  in  1811,  to  Mogadore^ 
intending  to  make  his  way  through  Terudant  to  Akka,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Desert,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  caravan  of  Tom- 
buctoo  traders;  and,  by  joining  himself  to  their  company,  in  the 
character  of  a  merchant  and  a  doctor,  he  expected,  without  much 
difficulty,  to  reach  Tombuctoo.  In  the  course  of  his  Arabic 
studies  at  Mogadore  he  became  acquainted  with,  and  eventually 
took  into  his  service,  a  renegade,  who  described  himself  as  a  native 
of  Yorkshire,  but  bom  of  German  parents,  and  who,  having 
been  at  Mecca^  assumed  the  title  of  '  £1  Haje,'  which  may  too 
frequently  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  ^  vagabond.'  Haie 
professed  his  readiness  to  accotopany  Roentgen,  and  became  the 
eonfidant  of  his  whole  plan.    The  im|>rudence  of  reposing  confi- 
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deiice  in  a<  p^son  almost  enUnij  unknown  at  Mogadore,  was 
strongly  ui^d,  but  m  vainy  by  the  English  gentlemen  residemt 
there ;  and  equally  vain  waa  every  attempt  to  induce  him  to  delay 
bi»  departure  till  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  tl» 
Arabic  language.  Meanwhile,  his  residence  in  the  town  without 
any  apparent  occupatioi)  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  gover*- 
nor,  and  he  therefore  respWed  to  take  tl»  fir9t  opportunity  of 
commencing  his  journey :  this  was  speedily  afforded  him  by  join- 
ing in  an  excursion  of  pleasure  in|o  the  country,  made  by  the  few 
European  residents  at  Mogadoi^.  No  one  kqew  of  Ins  intentiooi 
but  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars^ 
Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  wh^  the  rest  weriB  about  to  return  to 
Mogadore,  they  learned,  with  surprize,  that  their  companion  was 
determined  to  proceed,  though  unprovided  either  with  tent  or  bed- 
ding. The  gentleman  abovermentioned  rode  with  him  tiil  eleven 
at  night,  when  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Tensift,  whep  th^ 
were  joined  by  the  ren^ade,  and  two  BHiles  with  the  bi^gage,  coor 
sisting  of  two  or  three  haiks  and  rugs,  a  few  articles  of  mercbancbse, 
a  case  of  medicine,  some  books,  among  which  were  a  Koran  and  an 
Arabic  dictionary,  and  a  set  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  in- 
struments. Roentgen  had  about  700  dollars  in  ^Id  anfl  silver 
coins,  part  of  which  he  carried  himself,  and  the  renegade  the  re- 
mainder, sewed  up  in  their  girdles.  At  two  o'cloc|c  the  giBHtleman 
took  his  filial  leave  of  the  traveller,  who,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  murdered  the  same  night.  Various  reports  were  in 
circulation  at  Mogadore  respecting  this  murder,^  but  the  general 
suspicion  fell  on  the  renegf^e,  who  was  never  afterwards  seen  there* 
No  appeal  was  made  to  the  emperor  to  pursue  the  assassin,  as  Mr^ 
Roentgen  had  never  claimed  the  official  protection  of  any  consul 
or  public  agent ;  but  an  Arab  was  taken  mto  custody  at  Morocco 
in  consequence  of  olSering  for  sale  some  articles  suspected  to  have 
belonged  to  Roentgen ;  of  these,  a  watch  and  a  towel  were  after* 
wards  identified  at  Mogadore :  the  Arab  ^as  tortured,  but  made 
no  confession. 

The  melancholy  fale  of  Rof^n^en  was  deeply  lamented  by 
all  his  acquaintan<!:e  at  Mogadore.'  He  was  a  young  man,  our  in- 
formant says,  of  a  most  disinterested  and  amiable  character.  In 
die  pursuit  of  knowledge  he  was  indefatigable*  It  is  impossible 
for  those  who  were  not  witnesses  of  his  zeal,  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  die  pains  which  he  bestowed  on  the  acquirement  of  what- 
ever he  considered  essential  to  the  suqcess  of  his  enterprize.  He 
bad  accustomed  himself  to  every  variety  of  bodily  fatigue,  privation, 
and  hardship;  and  he  had  succeeded  to  that  degree  in  preparmg 
himself  to  live  on  any  species  of  food,  to  which  he  nigtit  be  re- 
duced, that  there  waisi  scarcely  any  v^table  substance,  however 
^'  nauseous 
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naineocis  aoct  kwthsome,  whiefa  he  cotild  not  eat  with  appai^efit  ior 
diffisrenee.  Botm^  and  entomology  were  among  his  fovonrite  piir« 
suits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mogadore,  in  both  of  which  he  had 
made  considerable  collections.  In  one  exciii>sion  he  had  wandered 
from  his  company  in  search  of  his  favourite  objects^  and  when 
evening  made  it  necessary  to  return^  was  no  where  to  be  found ; 
every  prlace  was  examined^  his  name  was  repeatedly  called^  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  At  last,  however^  he  was  discovered  stretched  at 
full  lei^th^  and  motionless^  on  the  ground^  in  a  thick  underwood. 
Jtiis  eyes  were  closed^  his  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  his  extremities 
cold^  and  from  his  mouth  was^  emitted  a  thick  foam.  All  endea^ 
vours  having  failed  to  restore  anknation,  he  was  laid  across  a  horse 
and  taken  towards  the  city:  here  he  was  put  to  bed,  still  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  ;  but  in  the  cow se  of  the  night  happily  recovered 
bis  faeultaes.  He  could  give  no  account  of  what  had  happened  t« 
him,  and  was  quite  astonished  when  told  of  the  state  in  which  be 
had  been  found  and  conveyed  home :  it  was  ascribed^  howefver,  to 
his  having  eaten  of  some  f^ant  or  insect  of  an  intoxicating  or  poi^- 
s€Mious  quality,  as  nodiiag  escaped  his  taste  that  appeared  new  te 
him. 

Among  the  many  valnable  qualities  of  this  unfertunale  young 
man,  that  of  prudence  cannot  certainly  be  included.  Every  diffi^ 
Cttlty  immediately  vanished  before  the  influence  of  that  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  ruling  passion  for  African  discovery  seemed  always 
toi  inspire  htm.  In  all  intercourae  with  the  Moors  and  Arabs  the 
utiBi>st  prudence  and  circumspection  are  recniired;  but  these 
Roenfegien  uniformly  despised.^  Utteriy  regardless  of  danger  bim<^ 
self,,  Ik  imputed  the  caittionary  advice  ol  his  friends  to  constitu- 
tional timidity,  or  to  the  reserved  and  calenlating  spirit  induced  by 
commercial  habitSy  and  ill  suited  to  a  career  like  his.  Fired  with 
the  glory  which  he  was  about  to  acquire  by  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prize,  and  strongly  tinctured  with /o/n/iVm,  he  seemed  at  some  radj- 
nients  to  leave  alt  hi^anb  entirely  out  of  his  calculations ;  and  was 
frequently  h^rd  to  dnclare  his  entire  conviction,  that  he  was  the 
person  disttmd  by  Providence  to  complete  the  discovery  of  northern 
Aiiriea. 

Of  Mh.  Leok's  joomey  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  as  well  as  the  inh> 
voluntary  tra^ek  of  Ai>ams  and  Ril£t  in  the  Sahara,  we  Imve 
idready  given  sncb  ample  details,  as  to  render  a  recurrence  to  them 

*  Ani  instance  ol  the  imprudence  and  extravagances,  into  which  his  enthusiasm  occa- 
ftionally  betrajed  hira,  shewed  itself  on  a  risit  which  he  made  to  Morocco.  Arriving 
within  sight  of  that  city,  and  of  the  lofty  range  of  Atlas  beyond  it,  he  broke  out  into 
inck  0|ituik>i»  and  ektimagaiit  ekpresdoiis  of  joy,  both  in  words  and  gestarss,  that  the 
Moon  about  him  concluded  him  te  be  mad..  A  circumstance  to  wluch  he  probably 
owed  his  life,  a^  the  Moors  bold  madmen  as  well  as  fooU  iu  a  Hn^  of  superstitious 
r^gs*d. 
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unnecessary.  Mr.  Bubch  ardt,  a  Swiss,  who  has  spent  so  many 
yeani  in  northern  Africa  and  Arabia,  as  to  be  enabled,  by  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  manners  and  language  of  the  natives,  to  pass, 
at  will,  for  a  Turk,  an  Arab,  or  a  Moor,  is  stilt  on  his  travels,  and 
probably  at  this  moment  either  a  resident  of  Tombuctoo,  or  some 
other  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  His  papers,  we  understand, 
are  arranging  for  publication ;  and,  from  his  character  and  experi- 
ence, ihay  be  expected  to  contain  more  detailed  and  accurate  in* 
formation  of  the  various  people  and  nations  visited  by  him,  than 
has  yet  been  communicated,  from  any  quarter,  to  the  European 
world.  Should  he  even  be  disappointed  in  his  object  of  reaching 
Tombuctoo,  we  shall  at  least  have  from  him  a  detailed  account  of 
his  journey  from  Upper  Egypt,  through  Nubia,  to  the  confines  of 
Dongola,  a  great  part  of  which  is  new  ground. 

Another  traveller  in  this  part  of  Africa  deserves  tp  be  mentioned — 
Captain  Light,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  whose  journal,  we  un- 
derstand, has  been  given  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  is  preparing  for 
publication  some  tracts  on  the  East.  It  contains  a  very  brief,  but 
striking  description  of  the  temples^ — the  state  of  the  country,  poli^ 
tical  and  natural — the  trade  and  the  employments  of  the  inhabitants 
— their  language,  dress,  and  arms — with  a  list  of  the  villages  be- 
tween Philse  and  Wadee-el-fee,  the  last  catan^ct,  three  days'  jour-< 
ney  above  Ibrtm,  the  highest  point  reached  by  Mr.  Legh.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  of  Captain  Light's  observations  relate  to 
the  numerous  remains  of  Christianity,  altars,  has  reliefs  of  the  Vir- 
gin, &c.  among  the  most  ancient  pagan  temples  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  early  Christians  for  the  purposes  of  public 
worship.  In  several  places  were  also  paintings  of  scripturd  sub«* 
jects  of  the  Greek  church.  He  found  the  square  masonry  forming 
the  mouths  of  the  mummy  pits  at  Deer  or  Iddeer,  loaded  with  Greek 
inscriptions  and  crosses,  proving  that  Christians  had  been  buried 
there ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  who  will  never  be  con- 
vinced that  curious  travellers  are  not  seeking  for  treasure,  prevented 
him  from  gratifying  a  wish  to  procure  some  of, the  mummies,  in 
the  hope  that  a  connexion  might  be  traced  between  the  Greek,  the 
Coptic,  and  the  Hieroglyphic,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
the  two  latter  were  dropped  at  once.  He  also  learned  that  temples, 
with  pictures  like  those  which  he  had  seen  at  Dakkee  and  otb^ 
places,  were  found  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Dongola^ 
and  he  seems  to  have  little  doubt,  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  early  period  of  its  establishment,  might  thus  be  traced  along 
that  river  into  Abyssinia. 

We  have  finally  the  melanclioly  task  to  notice  the  fatal  issue  of 
two  recent  expeditions,  undertaken  by  the  government,  to  explore, 
in  every  possible  way^  the  course  and  termination  of  the  iHiger, 
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-^the  first,  under  the  conduct  of  Captain  Tuckey,  of  the  navy, 
proceeded  up  the  Congo  or  Zaire  in  southern  Africa ;  the  other, 
under  the  directbn  of  Major  Peddie,  of  the  army,  ascended  the 
river  Nunez,  in  north  Africa,  with  the  view  of  getting  to  the  navi- 
gable part  of  the  Niger  by  a  shorter  track  than  that  pursued  by 
Park,  and  of  proceeding  down  the  stream  of  that  mysterious  river 
wherever  it  might  conduct  him.  Captain  Tuckey  was  a  brave  and 
intelligent  officer,  of  a  zealous  and  ardent  mind,  well  stored  with  re- 
sources, and  not  easily  su^bdued  by  difficulties.  His  attention  had 
been  particularly  directed  towards  nautical  discovery  and  maritime 
geography,  on  which  subject  he  drew  up  a  treatise  in  four  volumes, 
during  a  long  and  painful  captivity  in  France^  His  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Hawkey,  was  a  fellow  prisoner,  who  during  his  confinement  had  not 
neglected  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  had  acquired  consider- 
able skill  in  drawmg.  The  master,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  was  an  ex- 
cellent surveyor.  Three  gentlemen  of  science,  Mr.  Professor 
Smith,  of  Christiana  in  Norway,  botanist  and  geologist;  Mr.  Cranch, 
geologist  and  collector  of  subjects  of  natural  history;  and  Mr* 
Tudor,  comparative  anatomist,  besides  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  gardener 
from  His  Majesty's  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew,  accompanied  tbe^ 
expedition ;  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  surveyor  and 
the  gardener,  fell  a  sacrifice,  not  so  much  to  the  climate,  as  to 
the  example  set  by  their  commander  of  an  over  anxious  zeal  to 
accomplish  the  great  object  of  their  mission.  Finding  the  river 
above  the  cataracts  to  be  hemmed  in  between  a  range  of  precipi- 
tous mountains  which  forbade  all  approach  to  its  banks,  and,  for 
the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  bristled  with  rocks  and  form- 
ing with  rapids ;  and  understanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  again 
b^ame  navigable  higher  up,  they  were  led  on  from  place  to  place, 
until  they  fell  down,  one  by  one,  completely  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  the  want  of  nourishing  food,  which  brought  on  a  fever  not 
unlike,  in  its  symptoms,  to  the  Bulam  fever ;  and  so  fatal,  that 
out  of  thirty  persons  who  set  out  on  this  land  journey,  sixteen  pe- 
rished before  they  left  the  river,  and  two  in  the  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Bahia.  Captain  Tuckey  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
who  gave  in,  persevering  to  trace  the  river  till  it  became  a  ma- 
jestic sheet  of  water  from  four  to  five  miles  in  width,  forming,  with 
its  well-clothed  banks,  scenery  not  less  beautiful  and  far  more  magni- 
ficent than  any  afforded  by  the  Thames.  From  the  disappearance 
of  the  mountains,  the  expansion  of  the  river,  its  northerly  direc- 
tion, the  rising  of  its  water  long  before  the  rains  set  in,  and  from 
the  information  derived  from  the  natives,  he  had  no  doubt,  it 
seems,  of  the  source  of  the  Zairie  being  to  the  northward  of  the 
line ;  and  if  any  faith  may  be  put  in  Sidi  Hamet's  Wassanah,  as 
described  by  Riley,  as  little  can  we  doubt  that  the  2^ire  and  the 
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Niger  are  the  same.  Riley,  however,  is  a>  loose  writer.*  We  will 
not  here  repeat  the  arguments  for  the  identity  of  the  two:  rivers, — 
of  such  a  conclusion  we  may,  however,  safely  venture  to  assert  the 
increased  validity,  since  the  time  they  were  first  given  in  our  Review. 

The  military  expedition  has  been  almost  as  unfortunate  as  the 
naval  one.  Its  commander.  Mil  jo r  Pe  d  d  i  e,  died  at  Kacundy,  on 
the  river  Nunez.  The  surgeon  had  previously  fallen*  shortly  after 
their  arrival  on  the  coast ;  and  Lieutienant  M'Kay  shared  the  same 
fate  up  the  river.  Hearing  of  these  misfortunes,  and.  ui^d  by  an 
ardent  desire  to  become  a  party  in  the  hazardous  ent^prize.  Lieu- 
tenant Stuckoe  of  the  navy,  who  had  been  sent  tO'  Sierra  Leone 
>rith  a  prize  by  Sir  James  Yeo,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
volunteering  his  services ;  and  actually  set  out  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion. For  this  breach  of  duty,  (for  such  we  suppose  it.must  be  ac- 
counted,) it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  wilt  not  be  too  severely  cen- 
sured ;  for,  had  the  party  been  fortunate  enough  to  embark  on  the* 
Niger,  a  marine  officer  woutd  have  been  of  infmtbe  service  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 

On  the  30di  JHme,  however,  this  officer  returned  to  Siema  Leone 
^urith  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Captai  n  Ca,mp- 
BELL  (who  had  succeeded  to  the  command)  at  Kacundy.  He  was 
stopped,  it  appears,  at  a  place  ci^Hed  Pangettoe,  on  Uie  road  to 
Labay  and  Teembo,  about  150  miles  beyond  Kacundy,  and  delayed 
there  for  three  months,  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  of  the  chief  of 
the  Foolahs  to  let  him  proceed,  on  the  plea  of  a  war  then  existing 
between  him  and  a  neighbourii^  chief.  At  this  place  he  lost  the 
whole  oi  his  camels,  his  horses,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  asses. 
Seeing  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  proceed,  he  determined  to  re- 
trace his  steps ;  and,  after  many  difficulties  and  privaition^,  reached 
Kacundy  with  the  loss  of  one  man  only ; — and  here  he  died,  as  it 
is  said,  of  a  broken  heart.  Thus  fatally  have  these  two  promising 
expeditions  terminated! 

Colonel  Macarty,  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  all  those 
on  the  coast  who  know  any  thing  of  the  country,  represented  the 
route  of  Rio  Nunez  as  the  worst  that  could  have  be^fi  taken;  and 
Kakundy,  in  particular,  as  the  very  focus  of  disease.  The  AJErican 
Company,  with  more  promising  prospects  of  success,  bane  pushed 

*  Onr  readers  will  recollect  Riley's  statement  of  the  wetg^^  of  his  companions  on  Hbsat 
reaching  Mogadon,  which  he  plainly  intiinates  not  to  have  exceeded /orty  potut<2i  each. 
Having  some  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  redaction,  we  pivcared  the  skeleton  of 
a  middle  sized  roan  to  be  weighed — it  was  found  to  be  13|  pounds ;  the  nsual  weight  of 
the  brain  is  4f  pounds ;  that  of  the  drculadng  blood  27  poands;  so  that  wc  h«ve  45 
poonds  without  either  muscles  or  intestines.  A  proof  yet  more  decisive,  perhaps,  of  tht 
inaccuracy  of  Riley's  statement,  is  that  of  a  consumptive  patien^,  remarkably  emaciated, 
who,  after  death,  was  found  to  weigh  seventy^ne  pounds  and  one-eighth.  How  far 
ttiit  may  afffctth*  general  venicity  of  Rilqr'ftmnratire,  we  ^etend  net  to  detstninew 
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forwards  another  expedition  in  a  different  quarter.  On  tbe  2j3d 
April  last,  a  party  consisting  of  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Bowdich, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Tedlie,  with  various  other  per- 
sons, amounting  in  the  whole  to  130,  chiefly  consisting  of  natives . 
of  Cape  Coast  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  set  out  for  tlie 
capital  of  Ashantee,  with  presents  for  the  king.  Their  route  was 
through  Annamaboe  and  Abrah,  the  capital  of  the  Fantees.  It  is 
intended  that  one  of  these  gentlemen  shall  remain  in  the  Ashantee 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  communication  with  the 
coast.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  that  much  correct  information 
may  thus  be  collected  regarding  the  state  of  this  interesting  people^ 
4md  of  the  tribes  further  inland. 

Low  as  Portugal  is  now  sunk  in  the  intellectual  scale  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  her's  is  the  unquestionable  merit  of  having  taken  the 
lead  in  that  spirit  of  discovery  and  maritime  enterprize,  which  burst 
forth  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with  an  energy  not  since  surpassed. 
Yet,  as  we  before  stated,  the  grand  object  of  her  research  was, 
as  far  as  Africa  is  concerned,  a  mysterious  (or  rather  an  ideal) 
personage,  whose  residence  was  unknown.  Rubriquis  and  Marco 
Polo  mention  this  Christian  priest-sovereign  as  residing  in  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  Tartary,  where  he  was  afterwards  sought  for  in  vain ; 
but  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the  place  of  his  abode  are  not  so 
difficult  to  be  traced  as  Mr.  Murray  supposes.  Prester,  or  Pres- 
byter John,  (it  should  be,  no  doubt,  Prester  Khan,)  was  the  chief 
of  a  Tartan  dan,  who  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians the  rites  of  baptism  and  ordination,  when  ^  tlie  missionaries  of 
Balk  and  Samarcand  pursued,  without  fear,  the  footsteps  of  the 
roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps  of  the  val- 
lies  of  Imaus,  and  tlie  banks  of  the  Selinga.' — '  In  its  long  progress,' 
continues  Gibbon, '  to  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  &c.  the  story  of 
Prester  John  evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some 
features  have  beoa  borrowed  from  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  igno- 
rantly  transferred  by  the  Portugueze  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia.' 
But  though  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  was  thus  determined  as  the 
residence  of  Prester  John,  many  centuries  after  he  had  ceased  to 
exist,they  assigned  to  this  fancied  empire  an  extent  equal  to  the  fame 
of  its  monarch.  In  the  progress  of*  the  Portugueze  discoveries 
therefore  along  that  coast,  the  first  instruction  to  the  adventurers 
was  to  inquire  diligently  for  Prester  John  ;  they  were  directed  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the  interior,  and  on  learn- 
ing the  natme  of  any  sovereign,  an  embassy  was  to  be  sent  to  ^cer- 
tain whether  he  was  Prester  John,  or  could  inform  them  where  thi» 
exalted  personage  was  to  be  found*  Tlie  shores  of  the  Sahara, 
presenting  nothing  but  a  'wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  sky,' 
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were  frightful  enough  to  check  the  career  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
adventurers^  bent  on  the  discovery  of  any  thing  less  sacred  than 
this  celebrated  non-entity  :  but  when  they  reached  the  fertile  shores 
of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  cast  their  longing  eyes  on  gold  and 
ivory,  the  ambition  of  conquest  and  of  settlement  was  shared  with 
the  zeal  of  discovering  the  unknown  idol.  Their  first  essay  in  this 
way  was  the  seizure  of  the  island  of  i\rguin,  as  a  protection  from 
the  natives  of  the  continent,  who  had  put  to  death  Nunez  Rio  and 
his  men,  while  attempting  to  ascend  a  small  river  near  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Scarcely  had  they  established  themselves  on  Arguin  when  a 
prince  of  the  Jalofs,  whose  name  was  Bemoy,  came  thither  to  seek 
their  aid  against  a  relation,  by  whom,  as  he  said,  he  had  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  his  throne.  This  was  a  visit  so  unexpected  and  agree- 
able, that  the  governor  dispatched  a  vessel  with  Bemoy  and  his 
train,  to  Lisbon.  Here  he  was  received  with  all  possible  honours, 
introduced  to  the  king  and  queen  in  presence  of  all  the  grandees, 
and  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Palmela.  At  a  private  audience,  he 
told  the  king  of  the  riches  of  Africa,  and  mentioned  Tombuctoo, 
Jenn^,  and  ether  great  cities,  in  which  an  immense  trade  was  car- 
ried on ;  but  4!he  circumstance,  'which  above  all  others  animated  die 
zeal  of  his  Portugueze  Majesty,  was  the  mention  of  a  people  far 
to  the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo,  who  were  neither  Moors  nor  gen- 
tiles, and  who,  in  many  of  their  customs,  resembled  the  Portugueze ; 
— these  the  king  at  once  concluded  could  be  no  other  than  the  sub- 
jects of  Prester  John. 

While  an  expedition  was  preparing,  Bemoy  was  put  under  a 
course  of  instruption  for  receiving  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
whidh  was  publidy  administered  on  the  3d  November,  1489;  atid 
onihe  same  day,  says  De  Barros,  that  he  received  this  eternal 
honour,  he  was  admitted  also  to  the  temporal  honour  of  arms  of 
nobility ;  did  homage  to  the  king,  as  his  liege  lord,  for  all  the  lands 
he  should  gain  by  his  aid  ;  and  also  to  the  Pope  in  the  person  of 
his  commissary.  The  event  was  celebrated  with  feats  of  horse- 
.  manship,  bull-feasts,  and  puppet-shows. — If  Bemoy  was  astonished, 
the  Portugueze  were  not  less  so,  at  the  activity  displayed  by  his 
negro  followers,  who  outstripped  the  Portugueze  horses  in  speed, 
and  leaped  upon  their  backs  while  in  full  gallop. 

The  expedition,  consisting  of  twenty  caravels,  having  on  board  a 
number  of  soldiers,  and  materials  for  building  a  fort,  was  now 
ready  to  sail.  The  command  was  given  to  Pero  Paz  d'Acunha, 
who  also  took  with  him  a  corps  of  monks  to  convert  the  natives  to 
the  Christian  faith,  under  the  direction  of  Alvaro,  a  brother  of  the 
order  of  Dominicans.  On  entering  the  Senegal,  a  misunderstand- 
ing 
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ing  unluckily  arose  between  the  commander  and  the  African  prince, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  Pero  Paz  stabbed  Bemoy  to  the  heart 
on  board  of  his  own  vessel, 

The  news  of  this  event  caused  great  sorrow  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugaly  and  orders  were  sent  out  to  desist  from  building  the  fort ; 
the  armament  however  was  ordered  to  remain  in  the  river,  and  em- 
bassies were  to  be  sent  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  De  Barros  mentions,  in  particular,  several  missions  that 
were  dispatched  to  the  king  of  Tombuctoo,  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  ambassadors.  It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  this  historian, 
who  was  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  authentic  materials,  has 
not  thought  fit  to  enter  into  any  details  of  these  early  embassies, 
either  as  to  the  route  pursued,  or  the  state  of  the  several  countries 
through  which  they  passed.  May  not  these  documents  (we  are  al« 
most  tempted  to  ask)  still  exist  in  the  archives  of  Lisbon  ?  After 
having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  De  Barros,  there  could  then  be 
no  conceivable  motive  for  destroying  them ;  still  less  can  there  be 
now  for  concealing  them  :  indeed  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  an 
active  search  among  the  records  of  the  state  would  well  reward 
the  labour,  and  we  can  hardly  anticipate  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Portugueze  government. 

Bemoy *s  account  of  the  people  resembling  Christians,  to  the 
eastward  of  Tombuctoo,  may  explain  the  several  missions  to  that 
kingdom ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  inquiries  after  Prester 
Jobu  met  mth  any  success.  As  the  Portugueze  pushed  their  dis- 
coveries farther  south,  the  indefatigable  search  for  this  Christian 
sovereign  was  extended  in  every  direction.  From  the  fortress 
which  they  had  established  on  the  gold  coast,  they  sent  a  mission 
to  a  Moorish  prince  of  the  name  of  Mahommed,  dwelling  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  leagues  in  the  interior,  on  the  parallel  of 
Cape  Palmas,  to  procure  some  intelligence  respecting  this  potent 
monarch. — The  prince  told  the  ambassadors  that  he  knew  but  four 
powerful  kings  in  the  world — the  king  of  Cairo,  the  king  of  Ali- 
maem,  the  king  of  Baldac,  and  the  king  of  Tucurol.  Of  the  per- 
son whom  they  sought,  he  had  never  heard.  He  added  that  of  the 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  kings,  of  whom  he  was  the 
lineal  descendant,  not  one  had  ever  received  or  sent  an  embassy  to 
any  Christian  prince ;  and  that  he  had  no  intention  to  depart  from 
Jtheir  customs. 

Farther  south,  as  Diego  Cam  was  pursuing  his  voyage  of  disco- 
very, the  sovereign  of  Benin  was  inflamed  with  such  holy  zeal,  that 
« be  sent  to  Mina  to  intreat  for  some  missionaries  to  instruct  him 
and  his  court  in  the  Christian  religion^  In  return,  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal sent  an  expedition  under  Fernando  del  Po,  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Benin.  Here  he  obtained  information  of  a  powerful  so- 
vereign 
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vereigQ  called  Ogan6y  whose  kingdom  was  twenty  moons  journey  to 
the  eastward,  who  was  held  in  the  same  kind  of  veneration  by  the 
chiefs  of  Benin,  that  the  pope  was  held  in  Europe.  When  a  king 
of  Benin  died,  bk  heir  sent  ambassadors  with  a  valuable  pfesent  to 
Ogane,  who  in  retnm  sent  him  a  staff,  a  covering  for  the  head, 
similar  to  a  Spanish  helmet,  of  jittering  brass,  and  a  cross  for  the 
neck,  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  commanders  of  the  order  of  St. 
John,  without  which  the  people  did  not  consider  th^r  sovereign  %o 
be  lawfully  'established.  During  the  stay  of  the  ambassadors, 
Ogan^  was  constantly  concealed  by  a  silk  curtain  ;  but  wbeti  they 
took  leave,  a  foot  was  thrust  forward  from  behind  the  curtain,  ^  to 
whidi  they  did  homage  as  to  a  holy  thing.'  On  heariqg  this,  the 
king  of  Portugal  sent  for  his  cosuK^raphers,  who,  on  consulting 
the  ttiap  of  Ptolemy,  calculated  thai  the  reputed  distance  ought  to 
»each  the  dominions  of  Prester  John,  and  that  this  Ogan6,  there- 
fore, must  unquestionably  be  he.  We  hear  nothing  more  however 
of  Ogan^,  whose  description  agrees^  with  no  known  monarch  but 
that  of  Abyssinia,  unless  it  may  have  reference  to  the  Ghristian 
kingdom  called  Oggi,  lying  more  to  the  S.W\  in  which  Bermude^ 
apent  some  time. 

In  proceeding  to  the  southward,  Diego  Catn  i^l  in  witli  a  strong 
ciurr^tit  setting  from  the  land :  the  water  was  ^discoloured  and,  when 
tasted,  found  to  be  fresh ;  these  circumstances  suggested  the  idea 
that  they  were  approaching  the  moutb  of  sonse  mighty  river :  it  was 
in  fact  die  Congo,  or  more  properly  the  Zaire.  Cam  erected  a  pil« 
lar  on  the  southern  point,  and  then  determined  to  ascend  the  river ; 
the  shores  of  which  he  found  weli  peopled  with  a  race  of  men  very 
black,  and  speaking  a  language  wholly  unintdligible.  He  under- 
stood, however,  that  a  very  powerful  monarch  resided  at  a  certain 
number  of  days'  journey  up  the  river,  to  whom  he  sent  a  party  of 
his  people  with  presents.  As  the  men  did  not  return  at  the  time  sti- 
jNilated,  Diego  enticed  on  board  several  of  the  principal  natives, ^nd 
«et  sail  with  them  for  Portugal,  telling  the  people  on  shore  that  tie 
would  return  in  fifteen  moons :  he  kept  bis  word,  carried  back  ffae^ 
people  of  Congo,  aiKJ  recovered  his  own  couwtrymen,  who  hadtieen 
treated  in  the  kindest  manner  during  his  absence.  From  this  time, 
the  PortMgueae  were  inclined  to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse -wilk 
the  Congo  and  the  kingdoms  bordering  on  it ;  they  built  <;hurches, 
and  by  means  of  missionaries,  converted,  or  pretended  to  have  con- 
verted, the  natives  to  chridlimitty,  not  ^  vestige  of  which,  however, 
appears  at  the  present  day : — ^Thoughoio  tidings  whatever  were  hevd 
of  Prester  John  in  this  quarter,  they  vipere  consoled,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  tiie  disappointment,  by  the  settlements  Avhich  they  made 
oa  tbe  coast,  and  by  the  abundance  of  slaves  wliith  in  process  of 
^me  those  settlements  yielded  fhem. 
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The  search^  however^  was  by  no  means  discontinued.  Both  Bar* 
tholomew  Diaz  and  Vasco  de  Gama  received  instructions  to  consi- 
der all  o^ects  of  discovery  as  secondary  to  that  of  the  sovereign* 
priest.  l5e  Gama,  on  his  arrival  at  Mosambique,  was  gratified 
with  certain  faint  glimpses  of  the  abode  of  this  august  personage. 
Amoi^  the  attendants  of  a  native  of  Fez^  who  acted  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  sheick,  three  men  were  observed  to  /all  on  their 
knees  before  the  image  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  on  the  stem  of 
the  admiral's  ship.  The  Portugueze,  on  inquiry,  found  them  to 
be  Abyssinians,  and  shewed  an  anxious  desire  to  converse  witli 
them;  on  this  the  Moors  became  jealous,  and  they  saw  the  men  no 
more;  they  had  seen  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
die  dominions  of  Prester  John  must  be  in  Abyssinia.  The  follow- 
ing year,  (1499)  Covilham  and  De  Payva,  who  had  been  sent  into 
the  Red  Sea  in  quest  of  further  information^  received  such  accounts 
of  Abyssinia,  as  fully  confirmed  them  in  this  belief.  De  Payva 
^jii^g;  Covilham  determined  to  go  himself  into  Abyssinia.  He 
reached  Shoa,  where  the  emperor  then  happened  to  be,  and  was 
kindly  received';  but  the  ancient  law  which  permitted  no  stranger  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  was  enforced  against  him.  ^  Covilham,  however, 
having  lands  and  possessions  heaped  upon  him,  and  finding  himself 
a  greater  man  in  Abyssinia  than  in  hb  own  country,  was  not,  per- 
haps, very  earnest  in  his  solicitations  for  leave  to  depart. 

The  Empress  Helena,  who  governed  Abyssinia  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son  David,  thought  the  opportunity  too  precious  to  be 
n^lected,  of  availing  herself  of  the  pious  zeal  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, to  ask  his  aid  against  the  Moors  of  Adel.  She  selected  one 
Matthew,  an  Armenian,  to  be  her  ambassador,  who,  after  many  de- 
lays, arrived  in  Portugal,  in  15 13.  The  quality  of  the  ambassador 
was  not  nicely  scrutinized — it  was  enough  that  he  confirmed  the 
discovery  of  that  venerable  sovereign  who  had  so  long  eluded 
all  search,  and  that  Portugal  had  the  unspeakable  glory  of  receiving 
the  first  embassy  from  so  renowned  a  potentate.  Matthew  had  all 
manner  of  honours  heaped  upon  him :  and  an  embassy  was  sent  in 
return,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Edward  Galvan,  an  experienced 
statesman  of  the  mature  age  of  eighty-six,  who,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  died  on  the  voyage.  In  l620,  Rodriguez  de  Lima,  ac- 
companied by  Francisco  Alvarez  as  his  secretary,  was  landed  at 
Massuah,  and  after  some  delays  and  difficulties  on  points  of  eti- 

rstte  between  the  ambassador  and, tjt^Baharnagash,  or  Mord  of 
sea,'  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  ^t.  Michael,  after  passing  such 
-mountains  and  torrents,  and  gloomy  forests,  as  made  '  the  camels 
yell  as  if  they  had  been  possessed  with  devils ;'  and  encountering 
droves  of  wild  beasts  that  walked  about  with  the  utmost  compo- 
sure, with  whole  squadrons  of  apes  as  larg«  as  sheep,  and  as  shaggy  as 
YQi..  xvix.  MO.  xxxiy.  z  '  lions. 
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lions.  At  length  the  travellers  reached  the  residence  of  the  viceroy 
of  Angoty  and  were  entertained  at  a  feast  in  which  cakes  of  taffo 
(teflF)  were  served  up,  with  imbandigioni,  which  Alvarez  is  shocked 
to  mention  as  '  pieces  of  raw  flesh  with  warm  blood/  From  hence 
thej  set  out  for  court,  and  passed  the  celebrated  mountain  within 
which  is  the  '  Happy  Valley/  where  the  young  princes  of  Abyssinia 
are  confined.  They  next  came  to  the  place  where  the  supposed 
Ptele  was  encamped.  The  first  day  the  Prete  would  not  see  them 
nt  all,  and  a  band  of  thieves,  which  they  were  told  was  part  of  the 
c6urt  establishment,  carried  off  a  great  part  of  their  baggage.  On 
the  tecond  day  the  Prete  talked  to  them  behind  the  curtains  of  his 
bed.  On  the  third  he  sent  for  them  again,  but  still  k^t  himself 
iuvisible  behind  the  curtains,  and  puzzled  the  ambassador  not  a  lit* 
tie  in  discussing  doctrinal  points  of  the  Catholic  religion.  About  a 
fortnight  afterwards  they  had  the  high  honour  of  viewing  this  sacred 
personage  seated  on  a  scaffold,  dressed  in  silk  and  gold,  with  a  silver 
cross  in  his  hand,  and  a  crown  of  gold  and  silver  on  his  head  :  h« 
kept  them,  however,  waiting  at  the  outer  gate  nearly  all  night,  be- 
fore he  condescended  to  admit  them  to  the  sight  of  his  *  celestial 
countenance;'  and  soon  after  they  were  ordered  out  of  their  beds  to 
receive  their  leave  of  absence.  The  particulars  of  this  mission  by 
Alvarez,  foifm  the  first,  and  by  no  means  the  worst  account',  that  has 
appeared  concerning  Abyssinia. 

The  aid  subsequently  afforded  by  Portugal  to  the  king  of  Abys- 
sinia was  the  means  of  procoiing  John  Bermudez,  a  Romish 
priest,  the  appointment  of  patriarch.  In  this  situation  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  borne  his  faculties  meekly — he  Was  therefore  soon 
stripped  of  his  dffice,  and  sent  into  a  kind  of  banishment  in  the 
southern  province  of  Efat.  He  was  succeeded  by  Oviedo ;  this 
tlian,  who.  with  a  greater  share  of  bigotry,  had  less  command  of 
teth^er  than  Bermudez,  was  very  urgent  in  his  solicitations  for 
about  fifteen  hundred  Portugileze  troops,  with  which  (he  said)  he 
would  undertake  to  convert  not  only  Abyssinia,  but  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. 

Pero  Payz,  another  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  was  very  superior, 
in  every  respect,  to  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  that  overbearing 
insolence  which  disgusted  the  court,  he  used  every  means  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  emperor;  he  built  him  a  house  after  the 
European  fashion,  and  made  himself  Ijo  useful  that,  by  degrees,  the 
emperor  and  his  whole  court  were  converted  to  the  Romish  faith. 
Payz  describes  the  Abyssinian  feasts  of  *  raw  flesh  and  cakes  >  of 
teff,'and  the  '  large  mouthfuls  stuffed  in  one  after  another  as  if  they 
were  stiiffing  a  goose  for  a  feag^.^  He  describes  also  the  v^ry 
same  sources  of  the  Nile,  whi^  Bruce  afterwards  visited,  and  "so 
mimitely,  that  unless  Bruce  should  have  copied  \m  description, 
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(which  carv  hardly  be  suspected,)  as  he  has  imitated  his  rapturous 
expressions,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  either. 

Lobo  set  out,  with  seven  other  missionaries^  to  follow  up  the 
happy  conversion  of  the  Sultan  Adamas  Segued,  whose  name, 
Adanias,  says  Oviedo,  signifying  adamant y  expressed  his  cruelty 
and  hardness  of  heart,  w  Inist  that  of  Segued  (cego,  blind)  aptly  il- 
lustrated his  ntental  blindness  and  insensibility  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  holy  catholic  religioin.  Lobo  landed  at  Quiliimane,  and  pro- 
ceeded about  forty  miles  inland,  where  he  met  with  the  Galla,  who 
eat  raw  cow's-flesh,  and  wear  the  entrails  about  their  necks :  but  pn 
learning  that  nine  barbarous  nations  intervened  between  them  and 
Abyssinia,  he  returned  to  the  coast;  and  having  landed  on  that  of 
Duncale  in  the  gulph  of  Aden,  penetrated  from  thence  in^o  Abys- 
sinia. He  was  aent  to  Damot  on  the  south-western  frontier,  and 
crossed  the  Nile  (the  Bahr-el-Azrek)  within  two  days  journey  of  its 
source,  on  a  raft,  among  multitudes  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami 
He  describes  the  fountains  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Payz  and 
Bruce  have  done;  and  extols  |he  magnificent  and  enchanting  ap- 
pearance of  the  cataract  of  Alata,  which  he  calls  '  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  waterfalls  in  the  world,  where  he  was  charmed  with  a 
thousand  deiighful  rainbows.'  Damot  he  paints  as  the  most  de- 
lightful spot  which  he  had  ever  beheld,  the  whole  country  resembling 
a  garden  of  pleasure.  In  the  civil  discords  that  prevailed  in 
Abyssinia,  the  Romish  missionaries  happened  to  take  the  wroi)g 
side,  and  sought  the  protection  of  a  rebel  chief,  who  sold  them  to 
the  basha  of  Suakem,  a  most  rooted  enemy  to  the  catholics,  who 
talked  of  nothing  but  the  satisfaction  he  should  derive  from  im- 
paling and  flaying  them  alive.  He  was  teippted,  however,  by  a 
high  ransom  to  set  them  at  liberty,  and  they  proceeded  to  Piu. 
Thus  ended  the  intercourse  of  the  Portugueze  with  Prester  John, 
whom  they  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  sought.  In  fact  the  labours 
of  the  missionaries  appear  to  have  been  altogether  works  of  su- 
pererogation, as  the  Abyssinians,  by  Lobo's  own  account,  wei;e 
already  better  catholics  and  entertained  a  more  profound  veneration 
for  tlie  Virgin  Mary  than  themselves ;  the  leading  object  of  them 
all,  however,  was  unquestionably  that  of  superseding  the  authority 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  substituting  that  of  the  Pope  in 
its  stead.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  some  of  these  indefati- 
gable men  were  not  employed  in  copying  a  few  of  the  ten  thousand 
manuscript  volumes  in  the  library  seen  by  Sig.  Giacomo  Baratti, 
among  which,  he  was  told,  were  the  most  ancient  books  in  the 
world, '  being  composed  by  the!l^yptian  sages  in  the  time  of  Moses :' 
some  of  them  (he  says)  appeared  to  be  written  on  the  papyrus :  they 
were  renewed  by  frequent  copying ;  a  task  on  which  twenty-three 
persons  were  constantly  employed. 
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The  choice  of  missionaries  sent  by  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
Pope  to  the  regions  of  Congo,  was  rather  unfortunate.  It  seems 
to  have  been  guided  more  by  their  talent  for  credulity  and  super- 
stiti.  n^  than  by  any  regarcl  to  their  intellectual  capacities.  These 
bigots  were  thrown  upon  that  coast  with  no  sparing  hand — Propa- 

f^andistSy  Jesuits,  capuchins  by  scores.    No  less  than  fourteen  of  the 
atter  were  dispatched  from  Cadiz  iu  the  same  vessel  in  1634,  at 
the  request  of  one  Zingha,  whom  they  dignify  with  the  name  of 
Queen  of  Matamba,  one  of  the  most  horrible  monsters  that  ever 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  a  female  shape.     Having 
reached  the  town  of  Massignano,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Co- 
•nza,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  underwent  so 
much  fatigue  in  baptizing  the  multitude  that  flocked  to  them  for 
this  purpose,  that  the  whole  fourteen  were  seized  with  the  int)am-» 
matory  fever  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  were  under  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  a  black  phlebotomist,  who  assured  them,  that  be- 
fore the  constitution  would  stand  the  climate,  every  drop  of  white 
blood  must  be  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
good  native  black  blood.     In  four  months^  by  the  copious  bleed- 
ings and  strong  purgatives  of  this  African  Sangrado,  (first  of  the 
name,)  or  rather  perhaps  in  spite  of  them,  they  all  recovered.     Carli 
mentions  his  having  been  blooded  ninety-seven  times,  besides  losing 
tnany  pounds  of  blood  from  the  nose  in  the  intervals ;  and  the  only 
way  of  satisfying  himself  that  the  thing  was  possible,  is  taking  up 
the  persuasion  that  all  the  water  which  he  drank  was  converted  into 
blood. 

This  Zingha  bordered  on  the  Giagas,  among  whom,  as  we  have 
feen,  'human  flesh  is  considered  as  the  most  delicious  food,  and 
goblets  of  warm  blood  the  most  exquisite  beverage.'    She  was  well 
known  to  the  Portugueze  at  Angola,  with  the  viceroy  of  which  she 
negociated  a  treaty  in  behalf  of  her  brother,  then  king  of  Matamba, 
was  there  baptized,  and  initiated  iu  the  mysteries  of  the  catholic 
faith.     She  soon  found  means  to  mount  the  throne ;  and  by  re- 
nouncing Christianity  and  adopting  the  system  of  the  Giagas,  in- 
duced these  people  also  to  choose  her  for  their  queen.     With  this 
accession  of  power  she  became  formidable  to  alt  the  neighbouring 
itates ;  and  for  twenty-eight  years  went  on  in  one  steady  career  of    , 
conquest,  crime,  and  butchery,  combined  with  the  most  brutal  vo- 
luptuousness; till,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  the  accidental  sight  of 
a  cross  smote  her  conscience,  and  induced  her  to  apply  for  the  pious 
instructions  of  the  missionaries.   She  received  them,  on  their  arrival, 
with  marked  honours,  fell  prostrate  before  ihem^and  shed  abundance 
of  crocodile  tears,  assuring  them  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  past, 
she  had  always  been  a  good  catholic  in  her  heart.     She  built  them 
a  church  offtakes  and  mud,  covered  with  palm  leaves;  and  they 
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prevailed  on  her  to  make  public  proclamation  that  no  person 
should  any  longer  offer  sacrifices  to  the  devil ;  that  infants  should  not 
be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  that  no  one  should  eat  human 
£esh :  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  this  good  work^  tliey  further  pre- 
vailed on  this  penitent '  wizard'  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  to  unite  her- 
self^ for  the  first  time^  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  with  a  young 
courtier  of  humble  birth^  but  a  good  catholic.  One  alarming 
symptom  of  relapse  only  occurred,  at  the  death  of  a  favourite  gene- 
ral, to  whose  remains  the  pious  mbsionaries  refused  to  grant  a  burial 
in  holy  ground.  The  queen,  indignant  at  this  refusal,  determined 
to  bury  him  with  native  rites.  A  number  of  human  victims  were 
accordingly  chosen,  and  led,  in  barbarous  procession,  into  the  depth 
of  a  neighbouring  wood,  where  a  tombo,  or  deep  pit,  had  previously 
been  prepared.  On  a  sudden,  one  of  t|ie  missionaries  made  hit 
appearance  and  raised  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  venerable  Zingba 
fell  on  the  ground,  burst  into  tears,  and  ordered  the  victims  to  be 
dismissed ;  solemnly  promising  never  more  to  permit  the  celebration 
of  this  inhuman  ceremony  : — and  it  is  added,  that  she  continued 
a  good  catholic  to  the  end  of  her  life,  which  she  resigned  on  the 
J  7th  of  December,  1 663,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age. 

The  missionaries  to  Congo  appear,  from  their  own  accounts,  te 
have  exercised  a  fiery  zeal  unmixed  with  a  single  particle  of  discre^ 
tion ;  and  to  have  conceived  that  the  ceremony  of  baptism  alone  was 
conversion  to  Christianity :  they  baptised  men,  women,  and  children 
without  any  previous  instruction,  and  then  commanded,  threatened, 
and  even  punished  them  for  a  breach  of  those  ordinances,  of  which 
they  were  in  utter  ignorance.  Of  the  country  itself,  the  narratives 
of  those  few  who  have  published  their  transactions,  give  no  infor« 
mation;  but  their  proceedings  are  singularly  curious,  and  now  and 
then  throw  a  glimpse  of  light  on  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
people. 

The  greatest  enemies  that  the  missionaries  had  to  encounter  in 
Abyssinia,  as  well  as  on  this  coast,  were  the  ladies ;  for  though  io 
both  countries  they  were  mere  articles  of  sale  or  barter,  they  were 
the  first  to  protest,  and  take  a  very  active  part,  against  the  abo- 
minable doctrine  insisted  upon  by  the  missionaries,  that  each  man 
should  restrain  himself  to  one  wife:  such  a  doctrine  was  equally 
repugnant  to  the  interests  and  habits  of  the  men ;  for  as  each  wife 
not  only  provided  for  her  own  subsistence,  but  contributed  to  that 
of  the  husband,  they  were  in  every  point  of  view  a  desirable  pos- 
session. Father  Jerome  says,  however,  that  having  converted  the 
King  of  Concobella  (a  place  described  to  be  about  seventy  miles 
above  the  cataract  of  the  Zaire)  he  prevailed  on  him,  out  of  five 
wives,  and  a  host  of  concubines,  to  retain  only  one.  But  he 
ivas  glad  to  escape  out  of  the  country;   the  nobles  and  the  rest  of 
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the  people  declaring,  tliat,  the  immemorial  practice  was  to  keep 
concubines  and  eat  human  flesh/  and  that  they  were  determined 
to  admit  of  no  innovation. 

One  of  the  missionaries  to  a  petty  kingdom  to  the  south  of  Ma- 
tamba,  called  Maopongo,  or  the  Castle  of  Rocks,  meeting  with 
the  qtieen,  and  a  numerous  train,  giving  an  airing  to  a  favourite 
idol,  enforced  his  argumests  against  idolatry  by  the  application  of 
a  whip  to  the  body  of  her  sable  majesty;  and  it  is  astonishing,  he 
says,  how  the  process  of  flagellation  gradually  opened  her  under- 
.  standing;  till  at  length  she  confessed  herself  wholly  unable  to  resist 
such  sensible  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  his  doctrine.     The  king^ 
Was  afraid  to  resent  this  usage,  on  account  of  the  power  of  the 
Portugueze,  on  whose  settlements  he  bordered ;  but  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  not  much  approving  of  this  new  mode  of  conversion, 
determined  to  avenge  the  /cause  of  their  sex.     For  this  purpose  they 
selected,  as  their  place  of  bathing,  the  opposite  bank  of  a  rivulet 
i/rtiich  flowed  before  the  garden  and  dwelling  of  the  missionaries; 
and  here  they  delighted  to  exhibit  themselves  daily,  in  a  state  of  pri- 
mitive purity,  and  in  attitudes  not  the  most  decorous.     In  great 
affliction,  the  fathers  laid  their  complaint  before  the  king,  which, 
thus  establishing  the  desired  effect,  made  the  relentless  ladies  re- 
double their  efforts ;  and  the  only  remedy  left  for  the  missionaries 
was  to  build  a  high  wall  \ti  front  of  their  garden. 

It  was  a  custom  in  Congo  for  a  man,  previous  to  marriage,  to 
take  a  lady  on  trial.  The  missionaries  were  determined  to  abolish 
this  of  deal,  which,  however,  proved  to  be  the  hardest  task  they  had 
yet  undertaken.  Merolla  complaind  with  great  bitterness,  that  the 
female^  were  always  the  most  determined  on  having  the  benefit  of 
this  trial,  and  the  most  difiicult  to  satisfy  as  to  its  results.  They 
complained  of  this  pertinacity  to  the  mothers,  but  the  mothers  posi- 
tively refused  to  take  any  concern  in  abridging  the  period  of  their 
daughters'  probation.  Father  Benedict,  however,  succeeded  in 
'  reducing  six  hundred  strayed  souls  to  matrimony;'  but  he  con- 
fesses that  '  it  was  a  most  laborious  work ;'  as,  indeed,  the  issue 
proved ;  for  it  brought  on  a  fever  which  soon  carried  him  off.  In 
Abyssinia  the  women  used  to  get  rid  of  the  missionaries  by  setting 
up,  with  their  children,  such  sdHicting  lamentations  and  bowlings 
wherever  they  came,  as  to  make  it  prudent  to  keep  aloof.  Their 
neighbourhood,  indeed,  could  not  be  very  desirable,  for  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  common  proceeding  with  these  good  fathers,  to 
whip  the  M'omen  out  of  wliat  they  called  their  idolatry  and  super- 
stitions. At  other  times  they  endeavoured  to  frighten  them,  and 
Merolla  is  quite  in  love  with  himself  for  an  expedient  which  he 
devised  for  this  purpose.  He  stuck  a  dagger  in  the  breast  of  an 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  besmeared  the  body  with  blood; 
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and  having  delivered  a  long  lecture^  on  their  supera^tipiis  and- 
idolatrous  practices,  so  distressing  to,  the  holy  Mother,  he  drew 
aside  a  curtain,  and  shewed  them  what  a  wound  they  had  inflicted, 
and  how  she  shed  her  blood  for  their  iniquities.  At  the  sight  of 
this  deplorable  spectacle,  says  Merolla,  the  hearts  of  the  congrega- 
tion melted,  and  they  burst  into  the  most  doleful  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions. 

Next  to  the  women,  the  rulers  were  those  against  whoni  th(^ 
missionaries  principally  directed  the  artillery  of  the  Gospel.  Father 
Jerome  succeeded  in  converting  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Congo,  and 

{prevailed  on  him  to  dismiss  his  wives;  but  another  having  refused, 
est  it  should  cause  a  revolt  among  his  subjects,  the  undaunted 
missionary  seized  a  club,  and  running  through  the  town,  beat  down 
all  the  idols  in  the  streets;  he  then  collected  the  fragments,  and 
inade  a  bonfire  which  set  the  whole  air  in  a  blaze-:  a  body  of  men 
sent  by  the  insulted  prince  saved  the  father,  with  soniie  difficulty, 
from  increasing  the  conflagration,  by  the  addition  of  bis  own  person 
to  the  pile.  At  Esseno  he  engaged  the  chief  in  his  interest  by 
exposing  an  impostor  who  called  himself  '  the  God  of  the  earth,' 
so  that  he  assisted  him  in  overthrowing  no  less  than  six  thousand 
idols! — the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  people,  to  the  num- 
ber of  '20,000,  rose  in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  who  had  only 
four  hundred;  but  Jerome,  at  the  head  of  these,  with  the  aid  of  his 
rosary  and  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  easily  put  the  rebels  to  flight. 

This  is  not  the  only  miracle  that  the  Virgin  performed  in  Congo, 
One  of  the  kings  of  that  country,  nam^d  Don  Antonio,  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Portugueze  for  not  discovering  what  most 
probably  had  no  existence, '  those  gold  mines  which  the  Congolans 
had  long  promised.'  To  protect  himself,  he  mustered  an  army  of 
900,000  men,  of  whidh,  it  seems,  he  could  only  bring  into  the  fleld 
about  80,000;  these,  however,  were  quite  enough  to  surround  400 
Europeans  and  2000  negroes;  and  so  his  majesty  thought;  for 
seeing  a  woman  and  child  by  the  side  of  the  Portugueze  general,  he 
called  out  to  his  men  that  they  would  have  an  easy  victory  over 
such  people  as  these;  little  suspecting  that  the  female  which  he 
beheld  was  no  other  than  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  presence  secured 
a  triumph  to  the  faithful.  The  pagan  host  was  accordingly  routed, 
the  king  put  to  death,  and  the  Portugueze  set  up  another  sovereign 
of  their  own  chusing.  ' 

No  permanent  impression  appears  to  have  been  made  by  d]« 
labours  of  the  missionaries  on  the  people  of  Congo;  it  would  seeniy 
indeed,  that  these  simple  people  looked  oti  the  good  fathers  in  ge-^ 
neral  as  objects  of  amusement.  In  parading  them  through  the 
country,  it  was  a  favourite  entertainment  for  the  negroes  to  terrify 
them  by  calling  out  that  the  wild  beasts  were  comingi  and  then  to 
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laugh  at  their  awkward  attempts  to  escape  by  clambering  to  the 
tops  of  trees.  Sometimes  women  presented  themselves  perfectly 
naked  to  receive'  baptism ;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  missionaries  to 
place  some  kind  of  covering  before  them  was  also  a  subject  of  great 
merriment  to  the  giddy  multitude.  All  this  has  long  ceased;  and 
we  understand  that  in  the  whole  line  of  the  Zaire  traced  by  the  late 
expedition,  not  a  vestige  could  be  discovered  either  of  the  language, 
or  the  religion  of  Portugal. 

Sed  manum  de  tabula. — In  the  course  of  our  perusal  of  these 
volumes  we  had  marked  down  several  inaccuracies,  some  of  them 
errors  of  the  press,  others  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  hasty  compilation 
— ^but  we  shall  not  stop  to  particularize  them*  We  wish,  however,^ 
to  draw  Mr.  Murray's  attention  to  this  point  in  printing  a  second 
edition;  and  a  second  wilt,  we  presume,  be  thought  necessary 
to  render  the  plan  complete,  when  the  observations  and  disco^ 
veries  of  Mr.  Bankes  in  Nubia,  the  great  mass  of  information 
collected  by  Mr.  Burchardt  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  the 
journals  of  Captain  Tuckey  an^  Professo.r  Smith,  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Zaire,  shall  have  made  their 
appearance. 
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Art.  II.  The  Personality  and  Office  of  the  Christiar^  Comforter 
asserted  and  explained,  in  a  Course  of  Sermons  on  John  xvi,  7* 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1815,  at 
the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.  A^ 
Canon  of  Salisbury,  By  Reginald  Heber,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Hodnet,  Salop,  and  Tate  Fellow  of  All  Soul's  College.  Oxfoxd, 
1816. 

^  £  have  always  considered  the  University  of  Oxford  particu* 
larly  fortunate  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures. The  founder  framed  his  bequest  in  a  manner  most  likely  to 
attain  his  object,  and  clogged  it  with  no  conditions  of  a  contrary 
tendency.  By  fixing  the  number  of  lectures  to  be  annually  deli* 
vered,  at  the  moderate  quantity  of  eight,  he  provided  that  they 
should  be  of  a  sufficient  bulk  to  call  forth  the  industry,  and  exercise 
the  talents  of  the  lecturer ;  nor  did  he,  by  requiring  too  much,  and 
imposing  too  heavy  conditions,  deter  able  and  deserving  candidates^ 
not  otherwise  unemployed,  from  engaging  in  the  undertaking.  By 
annexing  the  express  condition  that  the  lectures  should  be  publbhed 
within  a  stated  period  after  their  delivery,  he  excited  the  lecturer 
to  the  exertion  of  his  best  endeavours,  by  forcing  him  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion ;  aqd  by  entrusting  the  nomination  to  the 
heads  of  the  different  colleges  in  th^  university,  he  embraced  the 
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most  effectual  n^eaiis  of  procuring  the  appoiutinent  of  such  persons 
at  were  likely  to  do  credit  to  the  university  and  to  themselves. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution  have  been  fully  espial 
to  all  that  the  founder  could  reasonably  have  anticipated.  The 
persons  selected  to  preach,  have  for  the  most  part  been  those  whom 
their  known  charact|&r  and  qualifications  pointed  out  as  proper 
for  the  office,  and  the  series  of  lectures  which  has  resulted  from 
their  Ikbours,  has  been  highly  honourable  to  the  university  and  use- 
ful to  the  public.  ,  That,  m  such  a  series,  the  standard  of  eminence 
which  is  attained  by  some  should  be  reached  by  all,  it  were  im- 
possible to  expect.  But,  of  the  several  lecturers,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  while  few  are  deficient  in  that  degree  of  merit 
which  it  was  reasonable  to  anticipate,  very  many  exhibit  excellence 
of  a  most  decided  and  tniperior  character;  and,  viewing  die  Bamp- 
ton Lectures  as  a  whole,  we  consider  them  as  containing  a  large 
fund  of  theological  learning,  and  as  exhibiting  the  matured  fruits 
of  much  patient  investigation  and  diligent  research.  We  likewise 
consider  them  as  having  ipaterially  contributed  to  keep  alive  a  proper 
attention  to  theological  studies  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  as 
having  beeo  greatly  instrumental,  amongst  the  public  at  large,  in 
checking  the  growth  of  religious  delusion,  and  preservii^  the  sound 
knowledge  of  Christian  truths. 

Mr.  Heber,  whose  lectures,  delivered  in  1815,  and  published  in 
1816,  come  at  present  under  our  notice,  is  not  unknown  to  the 
literary  world  as  a  Juvenile  poet  and  a  traveller.  He  now  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time  as  we  believe,  in  the  character  of  a  theolo- 
gical writer;  but  we  venture  to  assure  those  readers  who  form  their 
anticipations  of  the  merit  of  this  production  from  the  established 
character  of  the  author  of  Palestine,  that  they  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  actual  perusal. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  subject  which  he  has  se- 
lected, the  Office  and  Personality  of  the  Christian  Comforter,  has 
been  so  fiiUy  treated  by  other  divines,  bodi  those  who  have  taken 
this  subject  for  particular  discussion,  and  those  who  have  included 
it  among  their  general  topics,  that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the 
production  of  much  new  matter  or  new  argument  respecting  it. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  this 
field,  and  to  the  considerations  which  have  induced  him  to  employ 
his  talents  and  industry  in  it,  Mr.  Heber  thus  expresses  himself  t-— 

*  Those  mighty  champions  of  English  and  Christian  orthodoxy,  who, 
in  the  demonstration  of  our  Lord's  divinity  and  of  the  atonement  of  sin 
by  his  blood,  have  left  behind  them  labours  which  no  sophistry  can 
shake,  no  following  talents  rival,  have  been  contented,  for  the  roost 
part,  to  refer  incidentally  and  slightly  to  the  being  and  function  of 
the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  as  if  He,  by  whom  we  are  sanctified  to 
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IHb  eternal,  were  of  less  moment  to  Oiiristiaas  thbn  He;  by  whDm.  ^fue.ai^. 
created  and  redeemed ;  or,  as  if.tke»  e^^i^tence  of  the  Holy<G^pst  wer^j. 
iiot)  exposed  to  the  same>.or  eve9irud<r  aisaijaot^  th^o  have; denied  the 
Godhead  of  the  Soru 

*  Nor,  of  the  few  whose  inquiries  are.  professedly  dlECCted  to  the  as-' 
sertion  of  the  being  and  elucidation  of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  i^. 
there  any  who  has  embraced  so  copjous  a  view  of  the  subject  a^  to  deny 
to  succeeding  labourers  the  hope  of  advantage  in  discussing  its  subordi- 
nate branches.    With  much  of  natural  acuteness,  and  a  style  which, 
though  unpolished,  is  seldom  wearisome,  Clagitt  had  too  little  learning  to 
be  ever  profound,  and  loo  much  rashness  to  be  always  orthodox.  Where 
he  exposes  the  inconsistency  o{  the  Puritan  arguments,  his  work  is  not' 
witbottt  a  certain  share  of  usefulness ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  general; 
edification  we  may  search  his  pages  in  vain ;  nor  would  be  have  preserved^ 
so  long  the  share  of  reputation  which  be  holds,  if  it  bad  not  been  for 
the  circumstance  that  he  was  Owen's  principal  antagonist.     Ridley, 
whose  talents  and  acquirements  have  not  been  rewarded  with  the  fame 
to  which,  far  more  than  Clagitt,  he  is  entitled,  has  erred,  nevertheless, 
in  the  injudicious  application  of  heathen  traditions;  and  both  Clagitt 
and  Ridley  have  altogether  neglected  the  consideration  of  the  office  of  ' 
God's  Spirit  as  the  peculiar  Comforter  of  Christians. 

^  Among  those  who  are  not  members  of  our  English  church.  Dr. 
Owen^  voluminous  work  on  the  Spirit  is  held  in  high  estimation ;  and, 
in  default  of  others,  has  been  often  recommended  to  the  perusal  not  of. 
dissenters  only,  but  of  the  younger  clergy  themselves.  But  in  Owen, 
though  bis  learning  and  piety  were,  doubtless,  great,  and  thqugh  few, 
have  excelled,  him  in  tht?  enviable  talent  of  expressing  and  exciting  df^r. 
vptional  feelings,  yet  have  his  peculiar  sentiqients  and  political  situation, 
communicated  a  tinge  to  the  general  character  of  his  volume,  unfavour- 
able alike  to  rational  belief  and  to  religious  charity.  His  arrangement 
is  lucid;  his  language  not  inelegant;  and  his  manner  of  treating  the 
subject  is  at  least  sufficiently  copious.  But,  as  he  has  most  of  the 
merits,  so  has  he  all  the  imperfections  characteristic  of  his  age  and  party ;, 
a  deep  and  various  but  ill-digested  reading;  a  tediousness  of  argument, 
unhappily  not  incompatible  with  a  frequent  precipitancy  of  conclusion;, 
a  querulous  and  censorioust  tone  in  speaking  of  all  who  difler  from  bim. 
in  opinion ;  while  Kis  atti^mpt  to  reconcile  the  Calvinistic  doctrif>e  of 
irresistible  Gfa^e  witb  tb^  conditional  proipises  of  the  Gospel  may  b^ 
placed,  perhf^Ns,  among  the  most  unfortunate  specimens  of  reasoning 
vchich  have  ever  found  readers  or  admirers.  * 

*  Of  recent  authors,  where  blame  would  be  invidious,  and  where  it^ 
might  seem  presumptuous  to  bestow  commendation,  I  may  be  excused 
from  saying  more  than  that  the  plan  of  the  present  Lectures  will  be 
found  to  difier  materially  from  any  with  which  I  am  yet  acquainted. 
There  is  another,  however,  and  a  greater  name  than  all  whom  I  have 
noticed,  whose  Doctrine  of  Grace  (those  p^rts  at  least  which  belong  not 
to  temporary  fanaticisni  and  fbctions  best  forgotten)  must  eveir  be  ac-^ 
counted,  so  far  as  its  subject  extends*  in  the  number  pf  those  wprk% 
^ibk  ar«  the  proper^  (^  every  4gQ  and  <f^mti^%  an4  of  ^bicb,  though. 
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succeeding  critics  may  detect  the  human  blemishes,  the  vigour  and  ori- 
ginality will  remain,  perhaps,  unrivalled. 

*  But,  on  the  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  genius  of 
Warburton  is  silent ;  and  that  occasional  rashness,  which  is  the  at- 
tendant curse  on  conscious  power,  has  destroyed,  in  his  writings,  that 
uniform  and  wary  accuracy  which  alone  can  so  far  occupy  the  ground 
as  to  deny  to  succeeding  inquirers  the  hope  of  advantage  or  discovery. 
On  ground  like  this,  indeed,  (the  most  fertile,  perhaps,  in  tares,  and  the 
most  liable  to  invasion  of  any  in  the  Evangelical  heritage,)  our  labours 
can  never  be  superfluous ;  nor  are  they  to  be  despised,  who  bear,  with 
\vhatever  strength  or  fortune,  their  efforts  and  offerings  to  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge  and  virtue;  who,  fhllowing  the  path  of  more  il- 
lustrious adventurers,  beat  down,  as  they  revive,  the  hydra  heads  of  so- 
phistry;  whose  occupation  it  is  to  eradicate  those  weeds  of  error  which 
aspire  to  wreathe  their  poisonous  tendrils  round  the  fairest  pillars  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  chase  those  obscene  birds  of  darkness  and  rapine, 
which  from  time  to  time  return  to  scream  and  nestle  in  the  shadow  of  the 
altar  of  God.'— pp.  11—16. 

Id  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Heber  pro- 
poses to  inquire^  I .  Who  that  Comforter  was,  whom  Jesus  engagea 
to  send.  2dly,  Whether  the  promise  of  His  aid  was  confined  ta 
the  Apostles  only,  or  whether  all  believers  in  Christ  in  that  and 
every  succeedhig  age  of  the  church  have  reason  to  deem  themselves 
included — and  3dly,  Wherein  that  aid  consists,  which  was  thus 
graciously  promised  by  our  Lord. 

The  second  and  third  lectures  are  employed  in  considering  the 
'  first  topic,  the  person  of  the  Christian  Comforter.  We  recollect 
that  the  Unitarian  writer,  Mr.  Belsham,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  asserters  that  have  ever  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  thi» 
or  any  other  age,  has  thought  proper  to  affirm,  in  one  of  his  late 
publications,  that  he  conceives  there  are  now  few,  if  any,  reflecting 
persons,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  se^ 
parate  person  in  the  Grodhead.  An  aflirmation  tolerably  hardy, — 
since  he  must  have  known  that  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  this 
Divine  person  is  maintained,  not  only  by  the  national  church  of 
this  kingdom,  but  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  by  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  scanty  sectV 
and  therefore,  in  making  this  assertion,  he  insinuates  against  all 
such  Christians  a  direct  charge  of  either  pretending  to  believe 
what  they  really  do  not,  or  else  maintaining  an  article  of  faith 
without  ever  examining  the  grounds  of  their  belief.  We,  in  re- 
turn, venture  to  assert,  that  we  conceive  there  cannot  exist  a  single 
individual  who  believes  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and 
is  able  to  understand  their  true  meaning,  and  willing  to  make  a 
right  use  of  it,  who  can  possibly  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  jthis  Divine  person.    If,  however,  we  thought  that  Mr. 
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Belshain,  or  any  of  those  who  subscribe  to  his  strange  dogmas,  had 
minds  open  to  conviction,  we  should  recommend  to  them  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  part  at  least  of  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  Heber.  Thej 
would  there  find  it  proved  with  great  compass  of  learning,  and 
great  clearness  and  strength  of  argument,  that  the  Scriptures  most 
manifestly  speak  of  the  Christian  Comforter  as  a  person  and  as  a 
Divine  person ;  that  they  have  been  uniformly  so  understood  by  the 
main  body  of  Christian  believers  from  the  very  age  of  the  apostles 
in  a  constant  succession  to^  the  present  time ;  and  that  the  notion, 
which  is  often  brought  forward  by  our  opponents,  of  the  belief  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  having  crept  into  the  Christian  church  from  the 
dogmas  of  Platonism,  is  at  once  futile  and  extravagant.  Among 
other  points  of  view,  in  which  Mr.  Heber  considers  the  subject,  hci 
exhibits,  in  the  following  forcible  manner,  the  absurdity  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  introduced  into 
the  church  at  a  period  subsequent  to  its  first  institution. 

*  If  the  orthodox  opinions  arose  in  the  Church  from  any  teaching 
but  that  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  there  must,  doubtless,  have  been 
a  time  at  which  they  were  unknown.  And  on  whatever  pretence  and 
by  whatever  artifice  their  introduction  was  effected,  its  author,  whether 
reformer  or  innovator,  could  not,  we  may  be  sure,  have  produced  so 
great  a  change,  without  a  painful  struggle  against  previous  opinion,  and 
a  display  of  talents  of  some  kind  or  other  which  must  have  insured  him 
the  veneration  of  his  followers.  , 

*  The  name  of  reformer  or  restorer,  in  the  general  estimation  of  man- 
kind, is  little  less  illustrious  than  that  of  first  discoverer.  Luther,  we; 
know,  as  well  as  Melancthon  and  Calvin,  professed  to  teacjh  no  novel- 
ties; but  to  inculcate  a  return  to  the  primitive  models  of  doctrine  and 
faith  and  worship.  Manes  and  Mohammed  revived,  as  they  pretended, 
the  original  tenets  of  the  Messiah ;  yet  when  will  these  men  oi*  the 
changes  which  they  effected  pass  away  from  the  memory  of  the  world  ? 
Had  such  a  revolution  as  our  antagonists  suppose  taken  place  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  would  not 
the  volume  of  Eusebius  have  teemed  with  its  details,  and  would  not 
the  teacher  by  whose  agency  it  was  accomplished  have  assumed  a 
scarcely  less  lofty  rank  in  the  estimation  of  his  followers  than  Peter  or 
iames  or  John  ? 

*  Such  a  teacher  as  is  here  supposed  would  have  been  honoured  by 
Trinitarians  as  the  second  founder  of  Christianity ;  as  the  reviver  of  a 
Church  oppressed  by  Jewish  prejudice ;  as  the  comforter  and  purifier 
of  the  afflicted  household  of  Jesus.  His  patient  journeys  from  Syria  to 
Spain,  and  from  Alexandria  to  Lyons,  while  disseminating  the  revived 
opinion;  his  arduous  disputes  with  the  patrons  of  established  prejudice; 
his  fearless  indifference  under  the  anathemas  of  the  impious,  and  the 
holy  zeal  which  mocked  the  arts  of  Ebionite  blandishment;  all  of 
which  the  Arians  (if  their  sect  had  triumphed)  would  have  related  of 
rheir  supposed  reformer;  all  would  have  swelled,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
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annals  of  religious  controversy,  and  have  remained  as  a  sacred  legacj 
to  the  gratitude  and  imitation  of  succeeding  Trinitarians. 

*  But  for  this  elder  and  greater  Athanasius  we  search  the  page  of  his* 
tory  in  vain.  Of  such  a  convulsion  no  traces  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  earliest  Fathers.  They,  like  ourselves,  treat  every  opinion  but 
their  own  as  an  impious  and  daring  novelty;  and  acknowledge  no 
other  founder  o|r  renovator  of  the  faith  than  that  omniscient  Spirit  who 
niparated  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  the  work  of  converting  the  Gentiles. 

*  Nor  will  it  be  said  by'  those  who  are  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  ordinary  progress  of  opinion,  that  a  change  so  considerable 
could  have  been  effected  in  night  and  silence;  that  "the  corruption 
was  so  gradual  that  ils  original  author  is  unknown ;  that  the  vanom  de^ 
voured  the  vitals  of  religion,  before  those  outward  symptoms  were  dis- 
played which  would  have  produced,  at  first,  a  prompt  and  efficacious 
remedy." 

*  The  time  is  too  short,  the  years  too  few,  the  body  too  extensive,  for 
an  imperceptible  cause  to  produce  effects  so  portentous.  The  corrup- 
tion of  a  single  Church  might  have  been  effected  in  a  few  years  of  neg- 
lect and  ignorance ;  but  to  pervert  the  whole  empire  of  Christ  with  one 
universal  contagion,  must  have  required  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  single 
century.  The  transition  which  is  rapid  must  be  painful ;  and  what- 
ever is  painful  will  Neither  pass  unobserved  nor  be  speedily  consigned 
to  oblivion.  If  such  a  change  as  this  has  not  been  noticed  by  contem- 
porary winters,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  never  took  place  at  all.' — pp. 
150—153. 

Having  discussed  thie  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spiriti 
our  author  enters  on  the  inquiry — whether  He  was  promised,  in 
the  passage  of  John  xvi.  7,  which  he  assumes  as  his  text,  as  a  pe* 
culiar  comforter  to  the  Apostles,  or  to  the  universal  church  of 
Christ. 

*  But  this  inquiry,'  he  says, '  need  not  detain  us  long;  since  the  same 
Divine  Teacher  by  whom  the  promise  of  a  Paraclete  was  given,  has  pro- 
mised also  that  he  should  remain  for  ever  with  those  who  were  to  be  the 
objects  of  his  care.  But  thjs  expression,  "  for  ever,"  is  not  personally 
appHcable  to  the  immediate  hearers  of  Christ,  and  that  the  promise 
cannot  therefore  be  confined  to  them,  is  apparent  from  the  very  fact  of 

'their  mortality.  For  the  words  of  our  Saviour  do  not,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, imply  that  the  continuance  of  the  Comforter  with  them  was  to  b^ 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  we  might  reason- 
ably have  doubted  whether  succeeding  generations  were  included  in 
the  promised  benefit.  But  it  was  not  "  tUl  death,'  nor  "  always,'*  nor 
"  continualli/,*'  that  the  Paraclete  was  to  abide  with  those  to  whom  he 
was  promised.  It  was  "/ar  ever,'*  "  eternally,"  or,  "  to  the  end  of  the 
vjorld"  iU  rov  alSfot,  and  it  answered  in  purport  to  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression whereby,  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  immedi- 
ately before  his  return  to  heaven,  our  Lord  assured  them  of  the  perpe- 
tual continuance  of  his  own  protecting  care.  But  an  eternal  guardian- 
ship an4  comfort  can  only  be  exercised  on  an  eternal  subject.     It  is 
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therefore  as  a  collective  body,  and  as  an  endless  succession  of  indivi- 
duals, that  the  Church  of  Christ  received  the  promise  here  recorded ; 
and  it  will  follow  that  it  was  communicated  to  the  Apostles,  not  as  its 
exclusive  inheritors,  but  as  the  representatives  of  all  who  in  after  ages, 
by  their  means,  should  believe  on  the  Son  of  God.' — p.  228. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  lecture,  our  author  digresses  into 
•  ati  inquiry  concerning  the  part  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  sustained 
in  the  scheme  of  God's  providence,  as  previously  displayed  in  the 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations.  His  discussion  is  learned ; 
but  many  readers  will  be  inclined  to  consider  it  of  too  abstruse  and 
mystical  a  character,  and  as  scarcely  tending  to  any  important  elu- 
cidation of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

Mr.  Heber  proceeds  in  the  last  four  lectures  to  consider  the 
office  of  the  Christian  Paraclete,  and  the  nature  and  measure  of 
those  benefits  which  the  faithful  disciples  of  their  Lord  derive 
from  His  powerful  assistance.  It  must  be  quite  superfluous  for 
us  to  mention,  even  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  are  most 
uninformed  in  matters  of  theology,  that,  respecting  the  nature,  the 
mode,  and  the  degree,  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
minds  of  Christians,  the  controversial  discussions  in  the  church 
have  been  various  and  extensive,  and  that  from  mistaken  ideas  on 
this  subject  the  wildest  tenets  of  delirious  enthusiasm  which  have 
prevailed  in  Christendom,  have  been  derived.  Mr.  Heber  presents 
the  subject  to  us  in  the  most  sober  and  correct  point  of  view. 
His  opinions  are  equally  removed  from  those  who  attribute  too 
much,  and  from  those  who  attribute  too  little  to  spiritual  influence; 
from  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  altogether,  or  maintain  it  in  such 
a  form  as  to  amount  to  an  actual  denial  of  it,  and  from  those  who 
expect  from  the  Holy  Spirit  on  every  ordinary  occasion  perceptible 
impulses,  sudden  conversions,  and  sensible  illuminations.  Nu- 
merous passages  occur  in  this  part  of  the  Lectures,  in  which  the 
ordinary  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  Christians  is  pointed 
out  with  equal  force,  and  elegance  of  language.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing passage  as  a  specimen. 

*  By  its  agency  on  the  natural  faculties  of  the  soul,  that  influence, 
indeed,  supplies  us  with  recollections  ever  seasonable  to  support  or 
to  subdue  our  weak  or  rebellious  nature ;  it  hallows  our  thoughts  by  at- 
tracting them  to  hallowed  objects ;  it  strengthens  our  virtuous  resolu- 
tions by  renewing  on  our  mind  those  impressions  which  gave  them 
birth;  it  elevates  our  courage  and  humbles  our  pride  by  suggesting  to 
our  recollection,  at  once,  our  illustrious  destiny  and  the  weakness  of  our 
unassisted  nature. 

*  By  itself  it  teaches  nothing,  but  without  its  aid  all  human  doctrine 
is  but  vain.  It  is  this  which  gives  life  and  strength  to  every  religious 
truth  which  we  hear;  this  which  imprints  on  oUr  soul  and  recals  to  our 
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attention  those  sacred  principles  to  which  our  reason  has  already  as- 
sented. Distinct  from  conscience,  but  the  vital  spark  by  which  our 
natural  conscience  is  sanctified,  it  both  enables  us  to  choose  the  paths 
of  life,  and  to  persist  in  those  paths  when  chosen :  and,  though,  like 
the  free  and  viewless  air,  it  is  only  by  its  eflfects  that  we  discern  it,  }t 
is  the  principle  of  our  moral  as  the  air  of  our  natural  health  ;  the  soul 
of  our  soul,  and  the  Schekina  o/our  bodily  temple! 

But,  by  itst^if  it  teaches  nothing.  It  prepares  our  hearts,  indeed, 
'for  the  word  of  life,  and  it  engrafts  the  word  in  our  hearts  thus  opened; 
*  but  that  living  word  and  whatever  else  of  knowledge  we  receive  must 
be  drawn  from  external  sources.  **  Faith,"  we  are  told^  "  must  come 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God ;"  nor  can  we  hear  "  with- 
out the  voice  of  a  preacher." 

*  The  inspiration  (as  we  have  already  defined  it)  of  religious  percep- 
tion and  memory,  God's  ordinary  grace,  induces  the  soul  to  behold 
the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  external  opportunities  of  knowledge 
offer  to  her  understanding;  it  preserves  and  refreshes  in  her  memory 
those  principles  of  action,  of  which  we  have  already  perceived  th« 
force;  it  is' the  blessing  of  God  and  his  pervading  energy,  which  pros- 
pers to  our  salvation  what  we  learn,  and  what  we  have  learned :  but 
when  we  pass  beyond  these  limits,  we  invade  the  regions  of  mirade 
<ind  prophecy ;  and  it  b  no  less  inact^urate  to  suppose,  that  in  the  ordi- 
•nf^ry  t:ourse  of  things  we  receive  a  new  idea  from  the  grace  of  God, 
■than  it  would  be  to  maintain  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the 

'hmp  which  lights  our  study. 

*  Like  that  Tamp,  the  grace  of  the  Most  High  enables  us  to  trace, 
in  the  oracles  of  salvation,  the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace :  like 
that  laitip,  it  helps  us  to  renew  the  decayed  impression  of  knowledge 

'long  since  obtained;  and,  without  such  heavenly  aid,  the  unassisted 
soul  would  be  as  unequal  to  the  pursuit  or  perception  of  her  eteritial 
Ihl^fests,  as' the  unassisted  eye  to  read  in  darkness.  But,  whether  by 
Cetestral  or  earthly  light,  we  can  only  learn  from  that  which  is  before 
us;  and  the  one  can  no  more  be  said  to  communicate  a  new  revelation 
10  our  soul,  than  the  other  to  place  a  fresh  volume  on  our  table. 

*  I  do  not  say,  that  grace  'd6th  nm.  possess  an  active  power,  which 
tiotohly  enables  us  to  attend  and' recoltecl,  but  frequently  coittpels  our 
attention  and  recollection.  Nor  am  1  rash  enough  to  deny,  ihat  God 
^^Yi  by  any  operation  or  any  medium  whatever,  communicate  to  our 
souls,  when  he  thinks  proper,  any  imaginable,  or,  to  us 'at  present^  un- 
ffnagfnable  knowledge.  But  this  may  be  without  offence  maintained, 
<and  1  am  the  more  anxious  to  state  it  clearly,  because  it  is  this  parti- 
cular point  on  which  enthusiasm  is  most  frequently  mistaken,)  that  it  is 
hy  the  illustration^  not  the  reve/ofwn  of  truth,  that  God's  Spirit  ordinarily 
assists  us;  and  that  the  latter  is  one  of  those  oases  of  divine  inter- 

'  ference,  of  which  neither  the  present  age  of  Christianity,  nor,  perhaps, 
any  preceding  age  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  affords  us  an  authentic 
example/— pp.  378—382. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  Lectures,  Mr.  Heber  considers  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Holy  Spirit  exerted  on  the  minds  of  the  sacred 
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penmen  while  they  were  employed  in  transmitting  to  future  ages 
the  records  of  eternal  truth.  He  obviates  the  charge  of  obscurity 
in  the  sacred  writings^  which  has  on  some  occasions  been  dwelt 
upon  with  much  exaggeration,  to  the  implied  impeachment  of 
their  divine  origin^  and  concludes  with  the  following  striking  pas- 
sage. 

*  But,  in  the  essentials  of  salvation,  and  to  those  who  sibeerely  de^ 
aire  to  be  taught  of  God,  are  the  Scriptures  really  obscure  ?  Let  those 

.  bear  witness^  whom,  by  these  means  alone,  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
guided  into  all  necessary  truth !  Let  those  bear  witness  who  have  fled 
tirom  the  perturbed  streams  of  human  controversy  to  this  source  ot 
living  water,  whereof  *'  if  a  man  drink  he  shall  nev^r  thirst  again." 
Let  the  mighty  army  of  the  faithful  bear  witness,  who,  believing  no  less 
than  they  find,  and  desiring  to  believe  no  more,  have  worshipped  in 
simplicity  of  heart,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  comfortable  Spiiit  of  God !  I  do  not,  God 
forbid  that  I  should  in  this  place,  and  before  so  many  of  those  who 

■  must  hereafter  unite  their  amplest  stores  both  of  classical  and. sacred 
learning  in  his  cause  from  whom  we  have  received  all  things ! — I  do 
not  deny  the  efficacy,  the  propriety,  the  absolute  necessity  of  oflfering 
our  choicest  gifts  of  every  kind  on  the  altar  of  that  religion  to  whose 
ministry  we  are  called,  and  of  concentrating  all  the  lights  of  history 
and  science  to  the  illustration  of  these  wonderful  testimonies.  But, 
though,  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  faith,  such  aids  are,  doubtless, 
needful,  the  faith  itself  can  spring  from  no  other  source  than  that 
volume  which  alone  can  make  men  wise  to  everlasting  salvation,  that 
engrafted  word  which,  though  the  ignorant  and  unstable  may  wrest  it 
to  their  own  destruction,  is,  to  those  who  receive  it  with  meekness  and: 
with  faith,  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God. 

'  By  this  book  the  Paraclete  has  guided  the  Church  into  whatever 
truths  the  Church  of  Christ  has,  at  any  time,  believed  or  known ;  by 
this  book,  and  the  doctrine  which  it  contains,  he  has  convinced  the 
world  of  sin,  and  justified  the  Son  of  Man  from  the  malicious  slander 
of  his  enemies;  by  this  book  he  consoles  us  for  the  absence  of  our 
Lord,  and  instructs  us  in  things  to  come;  by  this  he  reigns;  where  this 
is  found  his  kingdom  reaches  also ;  by  this  weapon,  proceeding  from 
the  mouth  of  God,  shall  the  enemies  of  bis  Christ  be  at  length  extir- 
pated from  the  world ;  and  by  this,  it  may  be  thought,  as  by  the  rule 

,  of  God*s  approbation,  shall  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  be,  finally,  made 

.  Icnown,  in  that  day  when  "  whosoever  is  not  found  written  in  the  book 

.  of  life,  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.*' 

'  Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the  spiritual  gift,  seeing 
that  we  have  not  followed  after  cunningly  devised  fables,  let  us  each 
in  his  station,  abound  in  the  labour  of  the  Lord,  diffusing  as  we  may 
that  saving  knowledge,  the  possession  of  which  alone  could  make  it 
expedient  for  the  disciples  •f  Christ  that  their  Master  should  depart 
and  leave  them ;  And  let  us  pour  forth,  above  all,  our  fervent  prayers 
to  that  Almighty  Spirit,  who  hath  given  us  these  holy  records  of 
his  will,  that,  by  his  supporting  grace,  they  may  bring  forth  in  us  t^e 
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fruit  of  holinesS)  and  the  harvest  of  life  without  eod,  through  tbe 
mercies  of  the  Father,  the  merits  of  the  Son,  and  the  strong  protect 
tion  of  the  Comforter/ — pp.  580 — 583. 

From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  our  readers  will  have  been 
enabled  to  fonn  their  own  opinions  of  Mr.  Heber's  aianner.  Hif 
conceptioBy  in  our  judgment,  is  strong,  his  imagination  fertile,  hk 
expression  nervous,  and  his  general  style  well  sustamed.  At  time|» 
however,  he  is  deficient  in  ease  and  simplicity,  and,  if  we  may  sq 
express  ourselves,  buriied  by  the  imi^inaiion  of  the  poet,  beyond 
dioae  bounds  of  sobriety  within  which  the  preacher  should  remaiiw 
Occasionally,  too,  he  makes  allusions  to  the  classics,  which  we 
hardly  think  ooBsistent  with  good  taste,  or  propriety,  in  discoin^es 
from  Ae  pulpit,  even  when  delivered  before  a  learned  body.  l}p<Hi 
the  whole,  however,  we  consider  these  discourses  as  highly  credits 
able  to  the  talents  and  learning  of  Mr.  Heber,  and  as  forming  « 
very  useful  accessioo  to  the  series  written  for  the  Bampton  lectorei* 


Art.  III.   I..  GeschichU  Jndreas  Hofer.  8vo.  pp.460.  Leipic. 

1817. 
2.  Beitr'dge  zur  neucren  Kriegsgeschichte  von  Friedrich  Forster- 

Svo.  pp.1222.  Berlin,    18 16, 

nnHE  name  of  Hofer  was  ^  one  time  familiar  in  o«r  motfths, 
*  -'-  and  we  yet  remember  the  lively  interest  felt  ni  this  country 
for  the  cause  in  which  be  fell.  It  had  not,  it  is  true,  all  *  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war'  to  dignify  it;  but  our  admiration 
was,  nevertheless,  excited  by  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  Tyro*- 
lese,  and  our  sympathy  called  forth  by  the  hard  fate  to  which  they 
were  compelled  to  submit.  In  the  struggle,  we  couU  only  partici** 
}Mite  in  a  remote  degree ;  our  annies  were  iM>t,  as  in  Spain,  identi* 
fied  in  Ae  contest ;  and  neither  in  its  duration,  nor  in  the  import* 
ance  of  its  resntts,  will  the  Tyrolese  war  bear  a^  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Peninsuk :  still,  however,  it  must  be  consi<tered  as  oc* 
<nipying  a  very  interestmg  portion  of  die  history  of  Uiat  time,  and 
it  cannot  therefore  be  a  useless  task  to  collect  whatever  is  known 
of  those  men,  by  whose  ability  and  enterpnze  an  undisciplined  body 
of  peasantry  were  for  some  time  enabled  to  keep  in  clieck  the 
united  force  of  Bavaria  and  France. 

Few  works  on  the  subject  have  yet  reached  England,  and  of 
those  few  none,  we  believe,  have  been  translated ;  so  that  our  coun<- 
tr}'men^s  knowledge  of  the  chief  actors  concerned  in  the  struggle 
is  necessarily  vi^ue  and  indistinct.  Of  those  which  have  fallen 
into  our  hands,  Bartholdy's  work  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and 
though  he  has  been  accused  of  garbling  tlie  official  communicatiom 
vot.  XVII.  NO.  xxxiv.  A  A  "  which 
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which  he  received  from  authentic  sources^  and  of  occasionally 
dealing  in  romantic  exaggeration,  (especially  in  his  relation  of 
Speckbacher's  adventures,)  we  are  inclined  upon  the  whole  to 
credit  his  statements.  It  is  too  evidently  his  object  throughout  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  regard  to  the  Tyrol, 
and  to  represent  in  an  unfavourable  light  the  measures  adopted  by 
her  agents  in  that  country ;  and  to  this  feeling  must  be  attributed 
many  of  the  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has  fallen;  but  by  compa- 
ring his  accounts  with  those  contained  in  the  works  before  us,  we 
shall  be  in  possession  of  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  known  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  probably  arrive  at  the  real  truth. 

•  'The  '  History  of  Hofer*  would  more  properly  be  called  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  in  which  Hofer  was  engaged.  It  is  an  assemblage 
of  official  documents,  political  reflexions,  and  military  details,  put 
together  in  no  very  orderly  or  workmanlike  manner;  yet  it  is, 
as  Sancho  would  say,  nevertheless  a  history,  and  valuable  for  the 
information  it  contains,  derived,  apparently,  from  authentic  sources. 
We  suspect,  indeed,  from  the  air  of  audiority  which  pervades  it, 
that  we  owe  this  production  either  to  Hormayer  himself,  or  to  some 
one  who  has  been  furnished  by  him  with  the  necessary  materials. 

The  other  publication,  by  Forster,  is  the  first  number  of  a  col- 
lection of  papers,  which  each  separately  relates  to  some  military 
event  of  importance  in  the  late  wars  of  Germany.  This  work,  we 
understand,  has  made  a  great  impression  in  that  country,  as  well  as 
in  Russia,  owiiis  to  the  character  of  veracity  which  is  conceived  to 
belong  to  it.  In  the  first  article  will  be  found  a  compendious  and 
well  written  accpunt  of  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  par- 
ticular period  under  our  notice;  and  it  contains,  in  addition,  a  detail 
of  die  military  operations  of  the  Archduke  John  against  the  French 
under  Beauhamois  and  Macdonald,  in  the  territory  of  Friul,  as  well 
as  an  interesting  account  of  the  defence  of  the  Malborghetto  passes, 
called  by  the  author  the  Thermopylae  of  the  Cariuthian  Alps. 
:  Those  inhabitants  of  the  Rhaetian  and  Vindelician  Alps,  M'ho  are 
described  as  witnesses  of  the  exploits  of  Drusus,  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Tyrolese  of  the  present  day.  Through  the  exertions  of  that 
chief,  or  those  of  Tiberius,  this  country  was  first  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome;  and  colonies  were  founded  there  by  Augustus, 
who  no  doubt  saw  the  importance  of  maintaining  such  an  opening 
to  the  heart  of  Germany.  With  this  view  he  occupied  himself  in 
the  opening  of  roads  through  the  difficult  parts  of  the  ipountains ; 
«nd  was  thus. enabled  (as  Buonaparte  has  been,  in  later  times,  by 
the  military  road  over  the  Simplon)  to  transport  troops  without 
impediment  through  passes  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  im- 
practicable for  large  bodies  of  men.  In  476,  the  Tyrol  fell,  with 
the  Roman  power,  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths;  it  afterwards  be- 
came 
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came  subject  in  succession  to  the  Lombards/ the  Franks,  and  the 
Bavarians.  From  the  uncertainty  of  its  boundaries  and  the  in- 
equalities of  its  surface,  this  most  singularly  romantic  portion  of 
Europe  vias  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Mountainous  Region, 
('  Landes  im  gebirge/)  and  parcelled  out  amongst  a  variety  of  petty 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  Tbe  German  emperors  were  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  this  order  of  things,  for  while  the  Tyrol  conti- 
nued in  this  divided  state,  a  free  passage  was  open  at  all  times  for 
the  troops  of  the  empire.  At  the  peace  of  Verdun,  in  843,  when 
Bavaria  was  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  that  part  of  th« 
ancient  Rhaetia  which  lay  between  the  sources  of  the  Inn  and  the 
Drave,  and  which  was  then  divided  into  several  lordships,  formed 
a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the  newly  made  king.  But  when 
the  commotions,  which  were  soon  after  occasioned  by  the  tyranny 
of  Charles  the  Fat,  furnished  his  nobles  with  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring their  independence,  the  lords  of  the  Tyrol  followed  their 
example,  and  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Bavarian  yoke, 
engaging  only  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  the  state 
should  be  in  danger. 

Otho  the  second,  duke  of  Bavaria,  dying  in  1248  without  issue, 
iiis  territories  were  divided,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  in  the 
valley  of  Venosta  and  Sole  fell  to  the  lot  of  Albert,  count  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  possessor  of  the  aucient  castle  called  Teriolis,  from 
which  the  country  received  its  name.  At  the  death  of  Albert,  his 
estates  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  Mainhard,  count  of 
Goertz,  whose  son  (also  of  this  name)  was  the  first  who  obtained  a 
decided  ascendancy  in  those  parts.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of  considerable  talent,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
the  elevation  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  to  the  imperial  throne. 
After  himj  the  most  conspicuous  personage  whom  we  find  in  the 
records  of  these  times  is  a  certain  Margaret,  commonly  called  the 
Maultasch,*  a  lady  of  a  very  decided  character ;  cruel  in  her  dispo- 
sition, and  as  loose  in  her  principles  and  habits  of  life  as  the  Fre- 
degondes  and  Bruuehilds  of  the  old  French  history.  She  had  con- 
nected herself  by  two  successive  marriages  with  both  the  Houses  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  but  the  indignity  to  which  we  have  alluded  in 
the  note,  is  said  to  have  determined  her  to  convey  her  possessions  to 
the  former  power.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  oppo- 
sed the  execution  of  her  will.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  obliged 
him  to  cede  to  Austria,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  all  his  rights  to 

*  For  the  origin  of  this  name  two  drrivattons  are  given,  which  speak  littic  for  the 
beaaty  of  the  Uudy,  or  the  courtesy  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  She  owed  this  appcU 
lation,  according  to  some,  to  her  deformity ;  according  to  others,  to  a  box  in  the  eac 
which  she  received  atthe  court  of  Munich,  at  the  hands  of  her  brother-in-law ; — the  more 
probable  origin  is  to  be  iojind  io  its  being  the  name  of  one  of  lier  favourite  towns. 
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the  Tyrol ; — and  since  this  epoch  that  province  has  remained  an 
appendage  in  the  Austrian  family ,  of  which  the  princes  bear  the 
tide  of  Counts  of  the  Tyrol. 

It  is  a  singular  and  Providential  arrangement  in  the  economy  of 
the  human  mind,,  that  although  a  love  of  change  is  strongly  preva- 
lent in  our  nature,  jet  by  habit  we  acquire  a  taste  for  that  to  which, 
we  are  accustomed  even  where  it  has  little  intrinsically  to  recom- 
mend it  to  our  regard :  this  disposition,  which  leads  us  rather 

*^ . to.  bear  the  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  whichwe  know  not  of,' 
may  partly  explain  that  affection  which  has  been  shewn^  in  some  in- 
stances, by  a  whole  people,  for  a  defective  government ;  but  it  can 
never  account  for  that  devoted  attachment  which  the  Tyrol  has^ 
at  various  times,  manifested  for  the  House  of  Austria.  This  must 
arise  from  a  highcE  and  more  creditable  feeling ;  and  although  ^  stare 
in  antiquas  vias'  is  certainly  not  the  favourite  motto  of  the  present 
diiy,  we  do  not  the  iess  appreciate  the  merits  of  tliose  who  respect 
lU  It  was  not  that,  in  the  system  of  government  pursued  by  the 
Austrians,  there  was  any  pretension  to  Utopian  perfection,  any  pe- 
culiar nicety  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions ;  but  it  was*  mild  and 
considerate  to  the  wishes  of  its  subjects ;  it  studied  to  avoid  shock- 
ing the  national  prejudices,  and  ta  keep  alive  the  free  and'  indepen- 
dent spirit  which  prevailed  amongst  these  hardy  mountaineers.  As' 
a  barrier  to  the  south  of  his  dominions,  the  Tyrol  was  invaluable 
to  the  emperor;  it  has  been  called  the  shield  of  Austria,  and  it  was 
in  this  light  alone  that  she  estimated  its  importance :  as  a  proud 
appendage  it  was  every  thing  to  her ;.  as  a  source  of  revenue 
nothing.  She  wa»  satisfied  with  the  hearts  and  devotion  of  the 
people.  To  the  Tyrolese  themselves  the  connexion  with  the  Impe- 
rial House  was  most  precious,  not  only  from  the  benefits  which. 
Aey  enjoyed  by  it,  but  from  motives  of  a  higher  and  more  disin 
terested  description.  With  it  were  associated  all  the  recollections 
of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  their  country's  history,-  all  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Maximilians  were  identified  with  their  own,  and  no 
peasant  could  visit  the  magnificent  tomb  in  Innspruck  of  his  fa- 
vourite hero,  the  first  emperor  of  that  name,  without  experiencing, 
^nsations  of  exultation,  and  selfrimportance. 

Secure  in  their  fastnesses,  little  visited  by  strangers,  and  free 
from  all  the  contamination  of  inflammatory  publications,  perhaps^ 
there  is  no  people  of  modern  Europe  who  have  partaken  so  little 
as  the  Tyrolese  of  the  restless  spirit  which  has  pervaded  other  quar- 
ters, or  have  remained  so  unmoved  amidst  the  commotions  which, 
shook  the  allegiance  of  the  countries  around  them.  Neither 
the  disturbances  which  accompanied  the  Reformation,  nor  those 
Hihich  marked  the  rising  of  the  peasantry  (bauerkrieg),  ever  extended 
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to  these  provinces;  whilst  the  neighbouring  district  of  Salzburg 
was  in  a  state  of  frequent  uproar. 

Why  then,  it  has  been  said,  did  Austria  ever  desert  such  men, 
and  leave  them,  as  she  did,  to  shift  for  themselves  ?  The  answer  is 
a  vei7  simple  one. — She  had  fought  nobly,  but  she  was  beaten — 
and  when  kings  are  compeHed  to  give  up  therr  daughters  to  the 
conqueror,  they  can  have  but  little  power  to  secure  better  terms 
for  the  rest  of  their  subjects.  It  was  thus  the  Tyrol^as  transferred 
to  Bavaria; — a  bad  exdhange,  as  that  power  thought,  for  the 
duchy  of  Wur^burg.  The  situation  indeed  of  this  newly  established 
kingdom  was  widely  different*  from  that  of  Austria  before  her  dis- 
asters.— With  an  accession  of  greatness  came  an  increase  of  expen- 
diture; and,  in  order  to  maintain  the  large  military  establishment 
which  Buonaparte  required,  and  which  was  far  above  her  means, 
she  was  obliged  to  exact  contributions  from  the  Tyrolese  to  an 
extent  to  which  they  were  before  completely  unused. 

To  the  mild  and  indulgent  sway  of  the  House  of  .Austria,  suc- 
ceeded a  system  of  vexation  and  oppression  which  drove  to  despe- 
ration a  people  who  are  of  all  others  the  least  capable  of  beinjii^ 
ruled  by  violence;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  resiilt  should 
be  a  deep  and  irreconcileable  hatred. 

*  Bavaria/  says  Muller,  '  seemed  intent  on  impovenslnng  and  op* 
pressing  her  new  subjects ;  the  constitution  was  overthrown  which  had 
lasted  for  so  many  ages;  the  representative  states  were  suppressed,  and 
the  provincial  funds  seized.  All  ecclesiastical  property  abolished,  pre- 
lacies and  convents  confiscated  ;  and  arnongk  the  public  buildings  ex- 
posed to  sale,  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Counts  of  the  Tyrol  was  not 
even  spared.  New  imposts  were  daily  exacted  ;  specie  became  scarce ; 
the  Austrian  notes  were  reduced  to  half  their  value  ;  and  to  crown  all, 
Bavaria  had  it  in  cor».templation  to  change  the  very  names  of  her  new 
acquisitions,  and  to  incorporate  them  with  her  hereditary  dominions.* 

Tliese,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  no  ordinary  acts  of  severity ; 
but  the  stern  manner  in  which  the  Bavarian  government  ^i>forced 
them  proved  far  more  irritating  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives  than 
the  acts  themselves :  those,  however,  by  which  they  felt  themselves 
more  particularly  aggrieved,  were — the  application  of  the  funds 
drawn  from  the  land  to  purposes  foreign  to  it, — the  recruiting 
system^ — and,  above  all,  the  total  contempt  of  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Tyrol  as  a  state.  There,  as  in  Sweden,  the  four 
orders  met  in  general  convocation,  (for  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
burghers,  is  added  a  separate  order  for  the  peasants,)  except  in  the 
Vorarlberg — where  the  two  first  mentioned  classes  do  not  exist; — 
these  meetings  took  place  at  Innspruck,  the  president  was  selected 

*  Beauharnois,  by  an  order  dated  Mosco,  24th  September,  181«,  only  permitted  to 
«ome  of  the  soothero  districts  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue  for  six  years  longer. 
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by  the  collective  body,  and  the  bishops  of  Trent  or  Brixen  were 
for  the  most  part  alternately  chosen  for  that  situation.  In  these 
assemblies  all  matters  relative  to  taxation,  as  well  as  to  the  calling 
out  of  the  militia,  were  settled;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  arr 
rangement  of  the  latter,  a  sort  of  conscription  was  established,  and 
a  certain  number  of  days  (forty-two)  in  the  course  of  the  year  fixed 
upon  as  the  limit  of  military  service. 

In  all  this  a  degree  of  rational  freedom  is  observable ;  and  Me 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  a  change  of  government,  which 
completely  annihilated  it,  should  be  received  with  aversion,  or  that 
every  opening  should  be  eagerly  seized  which  encouraged  a  hope  of 
returning  to  the  former  state  of  things. — A  hope  which,  while  we 
are  writing,  has  been  happily  realized;   the  Emperor  having,  in 

Eerson,  restored  to  them  that  constitution  which  his  predecessors 
ad  always  respected. 

The  Tyrol  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  and  its  population  in 
1804,  including  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixenand  the  Vorarl- 
berg,  is  stated  at  nearly  700,000  souls,  inhabiting  a  space  of  450 
square  German  miles.  The  land  is  cut  by  three  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  form  several  vallies  of  importance;  the  Brenner  being, 
as  it  were,  the  centre  from  which  they  radiate,  and  from  whose 
rugged  sides  flow  some  considerable  rivers,  both  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction.  The  height  of  this  mountain  is  not  much  above 
6000  feet ;  but  the  Glockner  is  upwards  of  twice  that  height,  and 
the  extreme  point  of  the  Ortel  yields  but  little  to  Montblanc,  being 
said  to  be  14,000  feet  high;  some  doubt,  however,  may  be  enter- 
tahied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement,  though  it  was  taken 
by  Pichler,  in  1804. 

Few  countries  can  compare  with  the  Tyrol  in  magnificence  of 
scenery,  or  possess  a  greater  variety  of  natural  productions.  In 
the  more  northern  parts,  where  the  vallies  enjoy  but  little  of  the  sun, 
from  the  height  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  grain  ripens  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  can  at  best  afford  but  a  precarious  supply;  hence  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  peasant  in  these  districts  must  be  on  his 
cattle  and  sheep :  but  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Adige  the  vine 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  all  the  fruits  of  a  warm  climate  flourish  in 
abundance. 

.  Dante's  description  of  the  scenery  near  Trent  is  well  known;  and 
spots  of  equal  sublimity  and  grandeur  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
direction  in  this  picturesque  region.  In  speaking  of  the  Alps  it  id 
as  well  to  observe,  that  although  the  original  signification  of  the 
word  implied  a  mountain  capped  with  snow,  it  is  generally  used  by 
the  natives  to  imply  one  upon  which  pasture  for  cattle  can  be 
found.  The  summits  of  that  range  which  divides  Carinthia  from 
the  Tyrol  are  called  Tauern  in  the  provincial  dialect.     The  richer 
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of  the  mineral  kingdom  have  been  scarcely  explored  in  the  Tyrol ; 
there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  are  considerable.  In  the  ad- 
joining districts  of  Salzburg,  the  salt  mines  at  Hallehi,  like  those 
near  Innspruck,  are  abundantly  productive ;  and  the  mines  of  gold 
in  the  Hathhausberg,  though  they  at  present  scarcely  defray  the 
expense  of  working,  formerly  brought  in  a  large  revenue  to  the 
archbishops  of  Salzburg.  But  in  her  population  this  country  pos- 
sesses riches  greater  than  any  which  her  mountains  may  conceal-* 
a  brave,  honest,  and  attached  people — a  race  on  whose  loyalty  and. 
steadiness  the  mind  can  dwell  with  satisfaction  when  fatigued  and 
disgusted  with  the  contemplation  of  profligacy,  or  of  a  culpable 
want  of  energy  and  attachment  in  the  subjects  and  dependents  of 
other  powers. 

Montesquieu,  from  a  love  of  system,  has  been  led  too  far  in  his 
observation  on  the  effect  produced  by  climate  upon  the  human  racer 
we  should  say,  that  the  influence  of  local  situation  is  by  far  more  uni- 
formly powerful;  that,  for  instance,  those  who  dwell  in  a  moun* 
tainous  country  will  generally,  from  the  activity  and  security  of  their 
life,  exhibit  more  independence  of  character,  and  energy  of  mind 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  because  the  latter  are  more  exposed 
to  hostile  attack,  and  are  not  compelled,  from  the  ruggedness  of  the 
soil,  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  laborious  exertion.  The  moun- 
taineer lives  upon  the  game  which  he  pursues,  or  the  scanty  harvest 
which  ripens  amongst  his  hills:  from  his  daily  intercourse  with 
nature  in  all  her  wildest  moods  and  most  magniflcent  forms,  he 
acquires  a  lofty  and  energetic  tone  of  thinking ;  his  imagination  be* 
comes  more  alive  to  external  impression,  and  a  feeling  of  peculiar 
awe  and  reverence  pervades  his  religion :  he 

*  Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind,' 
and  hence  the  popular  superstitions  which  prevail  in  all  mountain- 
ous countries,  in  the  Alps  as  well  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Of  this  there  are  various  instances  related  in  the  works  before  us  ; 
and  one  writer  on  the  Tyrol  has  remarked,  that  if  it  were  possible 
for  all  ideas  of  a  Deity  to  be  obliterated  from  the  human  breast, 
these  sentiments  would  first  shew  themselves  again  amongst  the 
dwellers  in  a  mountainous  region. 

Of  the  virtues  of  the  savage  state  we  have  never  entertained  any 
very  exalted  notion,  nor  will  any  reasonable  man,  we  apprehend,  at 
this  time  of  day,  look  in  real  life  for  that  pastoral  innocence  which 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  fictions  of  poetry  or  romance;  we  are 
disposed^  however,  to  believe  that  more  originality  and  simplicity  of 
character  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Tyrol  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  we  think  that  in  this  respect  a  marked  difference  is 
to  be  observed  between  this  country  and  Switzerland.  The  Tyrol, 
in  th«  first  place,  has  been  much  less  visited  than  the  Swiss  can- 
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tons;  its  inhabitants  have  not  as  yet  learned  to  make  their  simpHcity 
itself  an  object  of  interest,  and  are  therefore  more  disinterested  in 
their  attentions  to  strangers,  and  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  venality 
>vhich  has  so  often  been  brought  against  the  Swiss.  There  cannot 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  different  feeling  which  belongs  to  ihe  two 
people  than  the  fact  that,  however  fond  they  may  be  of  military  re- 
putation, and  the  exercises  of  the  tield,  the  Tyrolese  were  never 
known  to  enlist  in  a  foreign  service,  which  has  been  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Swiss.  In  the  Tyrol  there  are  few  towns  of  any 
magnitude;  there  is  less  chance,  therefore,  of  contamination  from 
the  example  of  others;  each  man  is  sufficiently  occupied  with  the 
management  of  his  own  little  property,  and,  excepting  on  some 
particular  occasions,  when  business  or  amusement  brings  him  to  the 
•village  which  is  nearest  to  his  farm,  he  leads  a  life  of  retirement 
iivith  the  few  members  of  his  family.  A  marked  distinctiim  is  ob- 
servable between  th6  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  this  country.  The  former  are  Germans,  the  latter  Italians. 
Between  the  two  no  cordiality  subsists,  from  the  remembrance  of 
old  feuds  and  dissensions  ;  and  in  the  South,  where  the  people  are 
tenants  not,  as  in  the  north,  proprietors  of  the  land,  there  is  so  much 
less  independence  of  spirit,  that  their  exertions  in  the  cause  were 
feeble,  and  would  have  been  productive  of  little  advantage  had  they 
not  been  assisted  by  their  northern  neighbours.  In  their  appear- 
ance, too,  the  difference  of  the  races  is  clearly  perceptible;  for  the 
natives  of  the  districts  which  border  upon  Italy  cannot  boast  that 
superiority  of  form  and  stature  for  which  the  men  of  Innspruck  and 
its  environs  are  so  peculiarly  distinguished.  There  is  an  openness 
of  heart  and  lightness  of  spirit  about  this  people,  accompanied 
with  a  sincerity  and  even  bluntness  of  manner,  w  hich  does  not  belong 
to  those  who  have  much  intercourse  with  the  world;  or  who  are  in- 
terested, from  their  trade  or  occupation  in  life,  in  conciliating  the 
good  will  and  favourable  notice  of  others.  The  Tyrolese  seem  to 
be  quite  satisfied  with  their  own  pursuits  and  anmsements,  and  to 
pass  their  time  in  a  very  primitive  sort  of  way.  The  exercise  of  the 
rifle  forms  their  chief  delight,  and  their  skill  in  the  management  of 
that  weapon  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  frequency  of 
their  practice;  and  of  this  the  targets  displayed  against  the  walls  of 
every  house  bear  sufficient  testimony.  As  hunters  they  are  even 
superior  to  the  Swiss  in  activity  and  enterprize ;  nothing  can  deter 
them  from  the  pursuit  of  the  chamois,  which  forms  their  chief 
amusement,  neither  the  law  s,  which  are  strict  for  the  preservation  of 
this  animal  on  the  crown  domains,  nor  the  perilous  nature  of  the  chase 
amongst  precipices  and  eternal  snow.  Although  ready,  at  the  first 
summons,  to  arm,  when  occasion  demands,  they  have  a  rooted  dis- 
like to  regular  military  service.    The  duty  of  a  scout  is  that  to  which 
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they  attach  the  chief  importance,  and  they  rather  take  pride  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  established  rules  of  military  manoeuvres.  Their 
epigram  on  this  subject  is  very  expressive, 

*  Ihr  sagt  es  sey  nichts  als  gluck 

Zu  siegen  ohne  die  taktik; 

Doch  besser,  ohne  taktik  siegen. 

Als  in  it  derselben  unterliegen/ 

which  may  be  thus  verbally  translated, 

'  You  say  'tis  luck  alone  when  those 
Unskiird  in  tactics  beat  their  foes; 
But  better  'tis  without  to  win 
Than  with  these  tactics  to  give  in/ 

With  the  use  of  the  bayonet  they  are  quite  unacquainted.  In 
the  winter  they  amuse  themselves  with  masques,  which  resemble 
the  exhibitions  of  our  mummers,  and  which  were  very  injudiciously 
forbidden  by  the  Bavarians;  with  the  representation  of  plays  on 
sacred  subjects,  very  much  in  tlie  style  of  our  old  Moralities,  and 
in  dancing  and  singing  after  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  country. 
Some  of  their  handicraft  works  in  wood  and  straw  display  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  and  are  manufactured  by  them  at  a  price 
which  appears  but  scantily  to  repay  the  labour  which  they  cost.  It 
is  from  this  quarter  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wooden  toys  come 
which  are  exposed  here  for  sale ;  and  a  little  figure  in  wood  is  to 
be  purchased  for  threepence  in  London,  which  must  have  em- 
ployed one  of  these  poor  people  in  its  manufacture  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  a  winter's  evening. .  Like  the  lower  order  in  Ire- 
land, the  Tyrolese  are  accustomed  to  seiek  employment  in  foreign 
countries  for  a  limited  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  never 
fail  to  return  to  their  own.  Many  are  in  the  practice  of  wandering 
about  with  Canary  birds,  of  which  they  breed  considerable  num- 
bers as  an  article  of  foreign  trade ;  and  from  one  of  the  most  incon- 
siderable villages  of  the  Tyrol  (that  of  Pieve  in  the  Val  Tesino)  has 
sprung  a  race  of  print  sellers,  %\ho  have  now  establishments  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  but  who  originally  were  no  more  than  itine- 
rant pedlars,  and  fabricators  of  the  most  rude  engravings  on  sacred 
subjects.  In  the  circle  of  Roveredo  the  silk  manufacture  is  carried 
/on  with  some  success;  in  the  Puster  valley  that  of  carpets;  and  va- 
rious other  branches  of  trade  thrive  there  in  a  limited  degree.  All 
this  may  serve  to  shew  the  industrious  habits  of  the  people :  we  must 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  matters  of  a  less  peaceful  de- 
scription. 

The  immense  power  of  popular  feeling  was  never  more  fully 
exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  the  Tyrol;  and  Spain  has  since 
furiii  hed  an  *  her  glorious  instance  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
subdue  a  whole  people.    For  th€  most  part  great  emergencies  of 
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this  kind  have  been  observed  to  call  forth  energies  which  would 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant;  and  talents  have  been  displayed  in 
turbulent  times  which  would  have  found  no  field  for  exercbe  in  a 
quieter  season.  In  the  instance  before  us,  however,  it  was  rather 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  many  which  stirred  up,  and  kept 
alive  the  flame  of  resistance,  than  any  powerful  or  commanding 
talents  in  the  leaders :  for  Hofer,  to  whom  these  preliminary  re- 
marks have  brought  us,  was  not  a  man  of  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments, or  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  task  which  he  under- 
took; peculiar  circumstances,  however,  gave  him  a  degree  of 
weight  with  his  countrymen  which  no  other  person  possessed;  and 
he  answered  the  purpose  of  an  abler  man  in  keeping  together  those 
who  had  embarked  in  the  same  holy  cause. 

He  was  bom  on  the  22d  November,  1 767,  at  the  village  of  St. 
Leonhard,  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  where  his  father  kept  an  inn,  as 
all  his  ancestors  had  done  from  time  out  of  mind — an  occupation 
in  this  country  of  peculiar  importance : — for  the  inn-keepers,  being 
all  small  proprietors,  are  employed  as  agents  in  all  those  transactions 
which  elsewhere  are  carried  on  by  the  bankers  and  shopkeepers 
in  a  country  town.  They  negociate  the  sale  of  cattle,  wine,  and 
other  commodities,  and  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  difie- 
rent  parts  of  the  country :  they  are  moreover  the  leading  people  in 
all  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  their  houses  are  generally  selected 
as  places  of  rendezvous. 

*  Hofer  was  in  his  forty-first  year  when  the  insurrection  first  brok^ 
out  in  the  Tyrol, — though  his  make  was  Herculean,  in  his  manner  of 
holding  himself  be  stooped  considerably ;  and  as  is  usual  with  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  ascending  mountains  with  heavy  burthens,  his  ordi- 
nary walk  was  slow,  and  with  his  knees  bent.  His  vpice  was  soft  and 
agreeable,  his  countenance  not  expressive,  except  of  great  good  humour 
when  he  smiled, — it  was  not,  however,  deficient  in  animation ;  and 
when  at  his  prayers  there  was  a  look  of  humih'ty  about  him  which  wai 
said  to  be  more  indicative  of  Christian  resignation  than  of  the  coura- 
geous firmness  of  an  ancient  hero.  His  education  was  somewhat  superior 
to  the  generality  of  country  folk,  and  from  his  duties  as  the  master  of  a 
public  house,  and  the  traffic  he  carried  on,  he  had  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  language,  which  he  spoke  with  tolerable  fluency, 
though  in  the  worst  Venetian  dialect.  His  dress  was  the  common  habit* 
of  the  country  with  some  variation,  a  large  black  hat  with  a  broad  brim» 
adorned  with  black  ribbons,  and  a  black  feather ;  a  green  jacket,  red 
waistcoat,  green  braces,  black  leather  girdle,  and  short  black  breeches^ 
with  red  or  black  stockings.  About  his  neck  was  a  crucifix,  with  a 
large  silver  medal  of  St.  George,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  a  gold 
medal  and  chain  sent  to  him  by  the  emperor.  He  never,  however^ 
received  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa,  nor  obtained  any  rank  in  th« 
Austrian  army,  as  has  been  falsely  reported. 

*  But  tkatior  which  Hofer  was  chiefly  distinguished  in  his  oUtwarrf 
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appearance,  and  more  especially  when  he  rode  on  horseback,  was  bis 
long  black  beard  which  reached  to  his  middle.  The  innkeepers  in 
these  vallies  were  accustomed  of  old  to  allow  their  beards  to  grow,  but 
it  was  in  consequence  of  a  wager  that  Hofer  was  induced  to  cherish 
this  inconvenient  appendage,  one  of  his  friends  having  disputed  his 
power  of  doing  what  his  wife  would  doubtless  so  very  strongly  object 
to.  In  his  disposition,  he  was  phlegmatic,  fond  of  his  ease  and  comfort, 
an  enemy  to  everything  new  and  precipitate,  and  only  to  be  roused, 
when  his  respect  for  old  established  privileges  and  customs,  for  the  re- 
ligion which  he  professed,  or  the  country  which  he  belonged  to,  excited 
him  to  action.  He  was  slow  in  decision,  and,  in  transacting  business, 
confined  in  his  information,  and  rather  confused  in  his  projects,  credu- 
lous as  most  of  his  countrymen  are,  and  accessible  to  flattery  however 
gross ;  his  head,  indeed,  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  his  unexpected 
elevation  to  a  degree  of  reputation  to  which  his  personal  qualities  gave 
him  no  pretensions.  It  was  easy  to  urge  him  to  severe  measures,  but 
the  natural  mildness  and  pliancy  of  his  disposition  hindered  their  com- 
pletion, and  it  was  impossible  to  hear  unmoved  the  natural  and  unaf- 
fected tone  in  which  he  expressed  himself,  when  his  feelings  of  national 
pride  or  patriotism  were  excited.  He  was  quite  free  from  dissimula- 
tion of  every  kind.  The  last  speaker  generally  succeeded  in  convincing 
him,  especially  if  aware  (and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  it  out)  of  the 
way  which  led  to  the  heart  of  the  person  he  addressed.  The  bare 
mention  of  a  victory  gained  by  Austria,  or  in  the  cause  of  his  native 
country — ^^a  classical  allusion  to  the  old  times  of  the  Tyrol,  an  enthu- 
siastic word  in  favour  of  the  sacred  person  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the 
Archduke  John,  so  dear  to  every  Tyrolian, — any  one  of  these  proved 
an  appeal  too  powerful  to  be  withstood,  and  Hofer,  who,  according  to 
the  undisputed  testimony  of  those  who  attended  him,  conducted  him- 
self in  his  last  moments  like  **  a  Christian  hero  and  intrepid  martyr,* 
was  in  tears,  and  for  some  time  unable  to  utter  a  word.' — Geschkhte  A, 
Hofer. 

In  persoDal  courage  Hofer  was  certainly  not  deficient,  it  was 
manifested  on  many  occasions,  and  more  especially  in  the  last  act 
of  his  life ;  but  however  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  1809,  he  never  was  in  fire  excepting  on  one  occasion^ 
when  he  was  observed^  for  a  short  time,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight : 
and  it  has  even  been  said  that  iu  more  than  one  engagement  his 
convivial  habits  kept  him  employed  at  the  top  of  his  table^  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  his  men : — it  was  in  allusion 
to  his  failings  in  this  respect^  and  to  the  superstitious  weakness 
which  ran  through  his  whole  character,*  that  he  has  been  repre- 
sented as  conducting  his  marches  with  the  bottle  in  one  hand,  and 
the  rosary  in  the  other.  As  a  general,  indeed^  he  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  equal  to  some  of  his  co-adjutors ;  to  Speck- 

*  By  a  letter  wbich  is  published  in  his  Dfe,  it  is  clear  that  Hofer  latterly  felt  a  con- 
viction "^that  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  all  opposition  to  Buociaparte  should  prove 
froitleM. 
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bacher  and  the  Capuchin  he  was  decidedly  inferior ;  and  we  do  not 
find  that  he  possessed  that  atxuracy  of  eye,  and  that  knowledge  of 
the  defences  and  positions  of  his  own  country,  for  which  moun- 
taineers are  generally  distinguished* 

It  will  probably  be  asked  how,  witli  these  defects,  Hofer  was 
enabled  to  act  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  confessedly  did,  and 
to  obtain  so  completely  the  conhdence  of  his  countrymen  ?  lliere 
was,  in  the  tirst  place,  a  degree  of  honesty  m  his  character,  a  total 
absence  of  all  considerations  of  personal  interest,  which  could  not 
fail  of  attaching  to  him  the  affections  of  his  followers ;  to  which 
must  be  added  a  certain  reliance  on  his  military  skill  produced  by 
his  early  success  against  the  Bavarians,  and  by  the  oracular  tone 
and  manner  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  orders  and 
opinions.  All  this,  however,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  popularity  which  his  name  acquired  ;  and  we  must  look  for  it 
in  the  circumstance  of  his  being  one  of  the  chief  channels  of 
communication  between  the  Tyrolese  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Archduke  John  :  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  enterprizing  and  enlightened  prince,  quite  new,  we  believe, 
to  the  majority  of  oitr  readers,  and  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay 
before  them  witJi  all  possible  brevity. 

For  some  years  previous  to  that  to  which  our  observations  now 
refer,  the  archduke  had  passed  much  of  his  time  in  w^andering 
over  the  Rhaetian  Alps.  Whilst  employed  there  in  botanical  and 
mineralogical  researches,  and  in  obtaining  a  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  country,  he  insensibly  gained  the  hearts  of  the  people,  from 
the  readhiess  with  which  he  adopted  their  habits,  and  the  attention 
-which  he  gave  to  all  their  interests  and  concerns ;  a(hd  above  all, 
perhaps,  by  his  sharing  with  them  in  the  perils  of  their  adventurous 
chase  of  the  chamois ;  to  which,  as  we  have  observed,  they  are 
all  extremely  addicted,  llie  more  he  explored  the  recesses  and 
passes  of  the  Tyrol,  the  more  he  felt  satistied  that  it  might  be  de- 
fended as  an  impregnable  fortress,  that  it  ought  to  be  so  consi- 
dered in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  that  the  people  might  be 
converted  into  most  invaluable  troops  by  proper  discipline  and 
care.  His  suggestions,  however,  on  this  subject  do  not  appear  to 
have  met  with  the  attention  they  merited;  the  organization  of  the 
militia  was  miserably  neglected,  and  a  few  inefficient  officers  and  ill 
armed  peasants  were  all  that  it  produced.  It  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember, 1805,  when  Buonaparte  was  rapidly  advancing  from 
Boulogne  to  the  Rhine,  that  all  the  evils  of  this  negleqt  became 
fully,  apparent;  and  the  archduke  (whose  influence  among  the 
Tyrolese  was  well  known  at  Vienna)  was  sent  to  repair  in  a 
Jfew '  days  the  effects  of  a  system  of  mismanagement  which  had 
existed  so  long.    This  was  no  easy  task ;  time  is  absolutely  neces- 
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sary  for  bringing  into  discipline  any  body  of  men,  and  none  require 
it  so  much  as  the  Tyrolese^  from  their  great  dislike  to  regular  ser* 
vice. 

Innspruck  was  at  this  time  almost  destitute  of  troops,  the 
archduke  being  left  there  with  only  a  few  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  customs.  Whilst  in  this  situation,  intelligence  was  brought 
that  a  French  corps  had  shewn  itself^  and  was  attempting  to  pene- 
trate by  the  way  of  Scharnitz.  The  tocsin  was  immediately 
sounded  throughout  the  valley,  and  the  following  day  r2,000  pea- 
sants were  assembled  on  the  heights  of  Scefeld.  These,  however^ 
were  soon  dismissed,  as  the  apprehensions  of  immediate  attack 
subsided;  and  in  a  few  days  the  archduke  set  off  for  Italy  to  take 
a  command  in  the  army  then  under  his  brother  Charles  on  tlie 
Adige.  He  had  hardly  time,  however^  to  establish  himself  at 
head-quarters,  before  a  deputation  from  the  Tyrol  arrived  to  re- 
quest his  return,  and  two  days  after  he  had  joined  the  army  he  was 
again  in  motion  on  his  return  to  Innspruck  to  lake  the  command 
of  the  country  which  he  had  so  lately  quitted.  Nothing  could 
be  more  discouraging  than  the  aspect  of  affairs  there.  He  found 
the  troops  loosely  scattered  on  the  borders,  the  generals  at  va- 
riance, and  the  people  full  of  distrust.  To  concentrate  the  forces, 
and  to  form  some  systematic  plan  of  defence  was  the  first  object  i 
but  whilst  employed  in  these  salutary  and  necessary  arrangements, 
he  was  surprized  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  body  of  Austrian 
officers,  who  announced  their  having  been  made  prisoners  at  Ulm, 
the  extent  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  their  army  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  danger  ta  be  apprehended  from  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  at  this  critical  moment,  a»  we  have  ceason  to* 
believe,  that  the  archduke  proposed  his  long  digested  plan  for  th« 
defence  of  the  Tyrol,  and  which,  if  carried  into  effect  at  this  period, 
as  it  was  in  ISOQ^  might,  as  is  conceived  by  the  historian  of  Hofer'» 
life,  have  rendered  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  lesfr 
fatal  than  they  afterwards  proved,  by  cutting  off  the  communica- 
tions of  the  French  army,  and  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  people 
of  Germany.  But  the  proposals  on  this  subject  were  not  accepted 
at  Vienna.  The  army  of  Italy  retired,,  and  prince  John  received 
orders  to  quit  that  country  which  he  felt  that  he  had  ability  as  well 
as  means  to  defend.  A  more  embarrassing  situation  than  tliat 
of  the  archduke  at  this  juncture  cannot  well  be  conceived;  or 
one  more  distressing  to  the  people  whom  he  was  thus  compelled  to 
abandon.  He  had,  however,  completely  gained  their  confidence^ 
they  obeyed  the  order  given,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  But 
what  tended  more  than  all  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  Tyrolese 
at  this  moment,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  real  cause  of  the  cessation 
•f  all  further  attempts  on  their  part  iu  1605,  was  a  circumstance 
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whidi  took  place  before  the  archduke  quitted  the  country.  At 
Brunecken  he  was  overtaken  by  the  deputation  selected  to  wait 
upon  him,  amongst  whom  was  Hofer ;  the  prince  here  gave  his 
hand  to  those  appointed  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  accompanied  this 
with  a  solemn  promise  that  whenever  the  moment  for  action  arrived, 
(and  arrive  it  must,)  they  should  be  apprized  of  it,  and  allowed 
to  arm  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  eflfect  the  plan  secretly 
agreed  upon.  He  then  exhorted  them  to  remain  quiet  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  conceal  their  arms,  to  make  such  preparations  as  might  be 
in  their  power,  and  to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  between 
the  districts. 

Thus  driven  from  his  favourite  abode,  the  archduke,  in  1807, 
turned  his  steps  towards  Stiria  and  Carinthia :  he  was  often  on  the 
confines  of  his  old  territory,  but  the  prudence  of  his  ancient  adhe- 
rents was  carried  so  far,  that  not  a  single  person  from  that  quarter 
ever  ventured  to  come  near  him.  In  the  year  1808,  the  prince 
was  employed  in  organizing  the  militia  of  the  countries  above  men- 
tioned, and  it  was  only  in  the  district  of  Salzburg,  that  he  had  any 
communication  with  his  old  followers  from  the  Tyrol.  A  regular 
correspondence  had,  however,  been  carried  on  all  this  time,  iu 
which  political  events  were  clothed  in  the  language  of  courtship. 
The  bride,  it  was  stated,  was  ready,  and  the  nuptial  feast  prepared, 
the  bridegroom  alone  was  wanted,  and  inquiry  was  made  for  -him ; 
to  which  the  general  answer  given  was,  that  the  marriage  could  not 
take  place  immediately,  as  the  bridegroom  had  not  as  yet  made  the 
necessary  preparations. 

Besides  this  mode  of  intercourse,  a  variety  of  contrivances  were 
adopted  for  bringing  together  those  who  were  labouring  in  the  same 
cause :  on  Sundays  and  holidays  they  met  in  the  church-yards ;  or  at 
the  little  inns  and  houses  of  entertainment,  where  these  transactions 
could  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  security,  as  the  inn-keepers  were 
universally  staunch  and  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  formed  the  chain 
which  kept  all  things  together.     At  length, 

*  Expectata  dies  aderat.* — 
In  January,  1809>  the  war  being  no  longer  doubtful,  the  archduke 
wrote  to  say  that  the  bridegroom  was  ready,  desiring  at  the  same 
time  that  some  trusty  persons  might  be  sent  to  confer  with  him,  and 
particularly  naming  Hofer  amongst  them.  Hofer  came  accordingly^ 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  most  faithful  associates,  who  presented 
themselves  in  the  unceremonious  manner  of  their  country  to  the 
Prince,  who  was  then  lodging  in  the  imperial  palace.  The  arch- 
duke was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Gratz  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  approaching  campaign.  The  deputies  however  had 
some  private  conferences  with  him  of  short  duration,  in  which  the 
state  of  affairs  was  explained  to  theou    They  were  directed  to  hold 
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themselves  in  readiuess,  and  assurances  were  given  that  they  should 
be  duly  informed  when  the  day  was  fixed  for  a  general  rising.  Hor- 
mayer  was  privy  to  all  these  proceedings,  and,  having  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  archduke,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  nego^ 
ciating  with  the  deputies,  and  making  every  arrangement  connected 
with  the  Tyrol.  His  plan  was  to  provide  for  a  simultaneous  move* 
ment  on  a  given  day,  by  establishing  a  certain  number  of  fixed 
rallying  points,  so  that  the  country  should  thus  be  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete insurrection  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  that  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  movement  should  operate  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  the 
enemy,  and  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  Germany.  Two  months 
elapsed  before  this  plan  was  carried  into  execution ;  and  it  speaks 
highly  for  the  credit  of  the  nation,  that  a  scheme  of  so  much  im- 
portance, which  must  necessarily  have  been  known  to  so  many 
people,  should  have  remained  for  so  long  a  time  secret.  There  is 
no  instance  upon  record  of  any  Tyrolian  being  induced  to  turn 
traitor  for  a  bribe ;  and  even  the  women,  says  Bartholdy,  knew  how 
to  be  silent : — *  Auch  weiber  wussten  zu  schvveigen.' 

It  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  as  a  proof  of  the  skil fulness  of 
Horinayer's  arrangements,  that  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostili- 
ties, his  plans  were  successful  at  all  the  leading  points,  excepting 
one,  and  that  was  the  carrying  Kufstein  by  a  coup  de  main.  Hissi<- 
tuation,  however,  was  not  free  from  difficulty ; — among  the  Austrian 
generals  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Tyrol.  Some  were  inclined 
to  consider  it  as  an  insulated  fortress  which  must  be  defended  at 
all  hazards;  others  were  for  withdrawing  from  it  the  force  still 
remaining,  small  as  it  was,  on  the  plea  that  Austria  could  ill  afford 
to  suffer  any  division  of  her  troops ;  whilst  not  a  few  considered  the 
insurrection  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  habits  of  insubordination 
and  disorder,  and,  though  they  approved  of  the  end  proposed,  were 
inclined  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed. 

At  such  a  crisis  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  popular  feeling,  in 
the  state  of  exaltation  and  enthusiasm  to  which  it  was  raised,  should 
not  be  led  astray  by  designing  men;  that  chiefs  should  be  chosen 
from  amongst  themselves,  whose  views  and  inclinations  were  free 
from  all  suspicion,  to  whom  the  people  might  look  with  confix 
dence,  and  on  whose  integrity  and  disinterestedness  the  court  of 
Vienna  could  implicitly  rely.  Of  those  selected  by  Hormayer  with 
this  view,  Hofer  was  the  chief,  and  a  safer  choice  could  not  have 
been  made.  His  mild  and  honest  disposition  rendered  it  impossi'- 
)l>le  to  apprehend  any  evil  from  his  obtaining  too  much  popularity 
amongst  his  countrymen — for  though  his  head  is  said  to  have  been 
turned  from  excess  of  good  fortune,  ha  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
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led  into  any  abuse  of  power  by  the  singular  elevation  to  which  be 
was  raised. 

We  have  not  sufficient  space  to  enter  into  s^detailof  the  progress 
of  the  Tyrolese  arms ;  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  which  took  place  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose— for  although  on  no  occasion  were  more  energy  and  gallantry,  , 
or  more  self-devotion  displayed  than  by  the  people  of  the  Tyrol  in 
1809 ;  yet  the  contest  partook  (as  must  be  expected)  of  the  nature 
of  every  popular  insurrection,  and  the  leading  features  are  unavoid- 
ably such  as  occur  in  all  struggles  of  a  similar  description* 

The  lirst  breaking  out  of  hostilities  was  attended  with  signal  suc- 
cess, and  a  blow  was  struck  which  obliged  the  enemy  for  a  time  to 
abandon  the  country  altogether.  The  French  and  Bavarian  forces 
in  Innspruck  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to 
the  rude  peasantry  which  they  had  so  often  affected  to  despise ;  and 
Buonaparte  was  doomed  to  see  a  second  edition  of  the  capitulation 
of  Baylen  in  the  opening  of  a  war,  where  every  check  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him,  and  in  a  quarter  where  failure  was  lea^t 
of  all  expected. 

General  Bisson,  who  commanded  the  French  part  of  the  force, 
aware  of  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  by  similar  disasters  had 
brought  down  upon  their  heads  the  wrath  of  their  inexorable 
master,  was  for  some  time  unwilling  to  add  his  name  to  the  arti- 
cles of  surrender; — but  it  was  the  interest  of  Napoleon  not  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  this  unlucky  incident,  and  Bisson 
therefore,  instead  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Dupont,  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Mantua.  In  the  mean  time  the  cry  was  gene- 
ral that  the  Tyrolese  had  umrdered  their  prisoners  in  cold  blood, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Marquis  Chastellar,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Austrian  armies  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  he  who  in  his  own  case 
had  not  scrupled  to  adopt  a  similar  measure,  affected  to  w  eep  iron 
tears  over  this  inhuman  proceeding.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
remark,  that  the  whole  story  was  a  vile  and  infamous  calumny. 
Chastellar,  even  if  his  soul  had  not  revolted  at  the  bare  idea  of 
such  cruelty,  was  then  at  Brixen, — and  the  prisoners  themselves 
were  already  far  on  their  way  towards  Salzbui^,  under  a  female 
escort^  as  hands  could  not  be  spared  to  send  with  them  a  more 
ejpSpieni  guard. 

■^"  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Tyrolese  character  to  observe,  that  we 
have  seldom  read  of  any  event  where  the  passions  were  so  strongly 
excited,  which  was  attended  with  so  little  bloodshed — whilst  on 
the  other  side,  the  progress  of  the  Bavarians  was  marked  with 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  horror,  and  the  towns  which  be-* 
came  the  victims  of  their  fury  still  exhibit  most  melancholy  proofs 
of  the  ferocity  with  which  their  operations  were  conducted. — 
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Agftinet  Chastellar^  Buonopart^  wa$  peculiarly  exasperated ;  aind 
there  id  bo  stronger  proof  of  this  ofiieer's  integrity,  as  well  as^that 
of  Hormayer,  than  the  fact  that  they  were  both  proscribed  by 
him — a  measure  which  he  adopted  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  de^ 
scription ;  M'ith  the  hope  probably  of  thus  preventing  a  valuable 
servant  from  doing  bis  duty  to  hi»  sovereign,  for  fear  of  the  con^ 
sequences  which  might  result  to  his  personal  safety. 

The  good  fortune  which  marked  the  opening  of  affairs  in  the 
Tyrol  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  French  successes  in  other 
quarters  soon  opened  the  way  to  this  devoted  province,  and  Generrf 
Wrede  and  the  Duke  of  Dantzic  regained  pot»session  of  Innspruck: 
the  former  has  since  distinguished  himself  in  a  more  honourable 
cause,  and  we  regret  that  his  name  should  ever  have  been  associated 
with  that  of  Lefevre,  who  seems,  like  his  master,  to  have  had  no 
Weaknesses  to  correct  in  his  manner  of  governing. 

The  battle  of  BergJsel  fought  on  the  (?9lh  May  by  the  Tyrolese, 
in  a  spot  which  tradition  had  told  them  would  one  day  be  favour- 
able to  their  country,  relieved  Innspruck  a  second  time  from  the 
enemy.  The  success  of  this  action  was  chiefly  due  to  the  courage 
and  skill  of  Joseph  Speckbacher,  a  worthy  associate  of  Hofer,  and 
his  superior  in  military  talent,  though  not  equally  high  in  public 
reputation*  Here,  too,  the  Capuchin  Haspinger,  a  very  conspi^ 
cuous  and  interesting  personage  in  the  events  of  this  time,  is  re- 
corded to  have  fought  nobly.  A  greater  game  was  meanwhile  play- 
ing in  the  very  heart  of  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  the  emperor 
was  compelled,  as  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  armistice  which 
was  agreed  to  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  Tyrol,  and  to  publish  a  proclamation  in  which  its  inha- 
bitants were  exhorted  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  trust  to  the 
clemency  of  the  French. 

Lefevre  again  entered  Innspruck,  and  attempted  to  advance  into 
the  Lower  Tyrol ;  but  this  was  a  task  beyond  his  powers ; — and  to 
this  day  his  total  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  determined  resist- 
ance and  activity  which  was  opposed  to  him,  is  a  subject  of  glee 
and  exultation  in  the  Tyrol. 

On  the  12th  August  the  enemy  was  again  defeated  in  the  auspi- 
cious neighboui4iood  of  the  Isel  mountain ;  and  on  their  retreat 
across  the  Inn,  Hofer  assumed  the  command  at  Innspruck.  His 
mode  of  exercising  his  functions  exhibits,  among  much  good  sense, 
somei  amusing  traits  of  character,  which  involuntarily  remind  us  of 
Sancho^s  deportment  when  invested  with  the  high  authority  of 
which  he  was  so  ambitious. 

But  this  prosperous  state  of  things  was  only  the  prelude  to  the 
tragical  finale  which  very  soon  foflowed.  Austria  made  peace 
with  France,  and  was  con^pelled,  aa  one  of  the'*bitterest  humilia- 
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tions  which  attended  this  treaty,  to  abandon  die  faithful  Tjrolese  to 
their  fate ; — who  still,  however,  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  spirit 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel,  for  some  time  maintained  the  unequal 
conflict. 

We  would  willingly  close  here  our  remarks,  for  the  sequel  of 
this  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  later  times  is  deplorably 
melancholy ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  Hofer's  life  that  became  him 
like  the  leaving  it,  and  the  detail  must  not  be  omitted.  A  want  of 
decbion  and  resolution  (perhaps  the  greatest  defect  which  can  be- 
long to  a  man  in  a  public  situation)  appears  to  have  been  the  bane 
of  Hofer,  and  to  have  led  to  the  fatal  conclusion  of  his  short  though 
interesting  career.  The  sport  of  the  contending  opinions  which 
prevailed  as  to  the  proper  policy  for  his  countrymen  to  pursue,  and 
deceived  by  false  intelligence,  he  disdained  to  bend  to  the  storm 
when  further  resistance  was  hopeless  and  only  served  to  exasperate 
his  enemies;  and  even  when  forced  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  moun- 
tains, he  was  obstinate  in  his  determination  to  remain  tliere,  with 
the  hope  of  better  times  and  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Every 
facility  of  escape  from  his  hiding-place  was  offered  by  the  viceroy 
Beauharnois,  as  well  as  the  Austrian  government,  and  both  either 
directly  or  indirectly  testified  their  desire  to  promote  it.  But  no  per- 
suasion could  induce  him  to  separate  himself  from  his  family,  or  even 
to  cut  ofi^  the  long  beard  which  he  wore,  both  of  which  precau- 
tions were  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  his  being  recognized^ 
His  place  of  concealment  was  a  wretched  Alpine  hut  about  four 
long  German  miles  from  his  own  dwelling,  and  at  times  inaccessi- 
ble from  the  snow  which  surrounded  it.  Hither  some  of  his  most 
trusty  followers  brought  such  provisions  as  were  required  for  him- 
self and  his  family ;  and  in  this  situation  he  remained  from  the  end 
of  November  to  the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  January  in  perfect 
security,  although  a  considerable  reward  was  offered  for  his  head. 
His  retreat  was  at  last  revealed  by  a  wretch  to  whom  it  was 
known,  at  the  instance  of  Donay,  a  vile  traitor  to  the  cause ;  and  a 
body  of  men,  amounting  to  nearly  2000,  (of  such  importance  was 
his  capture  considered,)  were  sent  to  secure  him.  It  was  dark 
when  they  approached  his  miserable  hut,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
aware  that  his  pursuers  had  discovered  him,  he  came  forth  intre- 
pidly and  submitted  quietly  to  be  bound.  Chains  were  then  brought 
to  secure  him  better,  and'  he  was  marched  witl^  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  little  son  of  twelve  years  old,  to  Botzen,  amidst  t)ie  taunts 
of  the  French  soldiery  and  the  tears  of  his  countrymen.  Here  he 
appears,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  met  with  that  sympathy  which 
his  character  and  misfortunes  deserved.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  the 
general  in  command,  gave  orders  that  less  rigorous  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  his  confinement,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  excess^ 
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which  had  been  committed  by  the  soldiers  in  phmdering  his  little 
property  in  the  Passeyr  valley.  The  French  officers  too  manifested 
their  commiseration  for  his  fate  by  such  attentions  as  it  was  in  their 
power  to  bestow,  in  return  for  the  invariable  kindness  which  he  had 
shewn  to  his  prisoners.  Although  from  his  long  confinement  in 
cold  quarters,  and  coarse  food,  his  looks  were  mu(  h  altered,  and 
bis  eye  iailen,  his  spirit  was  as  buoyant  and  as  untamed  as  ever;  and 
amidst  the  mournful  faces  which  surrounded  him,  his  alone  retained 
its  cheerfulness  and  serenity.  He  took  occasion  during  his  short 
stay  at  Botzen  to  request  forgiveness  of  some  persons  there  whom 
he  feared  he  had  offended,  and  he  was  then  hurried  off  with  a 
strong  escort  to  Mantua.  His  family  were  set  at  liberty  by  an  or* 
der  to  that  effect,  and  he  parted  with  them  for  ever.  On  his  arrival 
at  Mantua  a  court-martial  was  immediately  assembled  for  his  trial, 
of  which  General  Bisson  was  chosen  president;  on  collecting  the 
voices  great  difference  of  opinion  was  found  to  prevail  in  regard 
to  the  sentence  to  be  given,  the  majority  were  for  confinement,  and 
two  even  had  the  courage  to  vote.for  his  entire  liberation;  but  a 
telegraph  from  Milan  decided  the  question  by  decreeing  death 
within  twenty-four  hours,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  inter- 
cession of  Austria  to  be  of  any  avail  in  his  behalf.  Berthier,  who 
was  then  at  Vienna  as  a  suitor  by  proxy  for  Buonaparte,  brought 
lipon  himself  universal  indignation  by  the  hypocritical  manner  in 
which  he  affected  to  lament  this  *  unlucky  accident.'  *  Such  a 
transaction,'  he  said,  ^  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  his 
master  the  emperor,  and  never  would  have  been  permitted  had  his 
majesty  been  aware  of  it.'  There  have  been  various  attempts  to 
relieve  Buonaparte  from  the  odium  of  consenting  to  other  deeds  of 
this  dark  description,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  his  favour,  that — 

*  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
.  By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life;' 
but  the  deity  to  whom  his  worshippers  so  frequently  offer  up  hu- 
man sacrifices,  cannot  at  least  be  supposed  to  revolt  at  bloodshed ; 
and  in  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  their  contumacy 
in  opposing  Buonaparte's  schemes  of  universal  eippire,  no  one  was 
more  foully  murdered  than  Hofer,  or  will  sit  more  heavily  on  the 
soul  of  the  culprit,  whenever  he  may  venture  to  dwell  on  the  past- 
Hofer  was  far  from  expecting  the  sentence  which  was  past  upon 
him.  He  had  felt  secure  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  not  amenable  to  those  edicts  by  which  he  bad 
already  been  proclaimed  worthy  of  death.  When  his  doom  was 
communicated  to  him  he  received  the  intelligence  with  the  most 
unshaken  firmness,  and  requested  that  a  priest  might  be  allowed  to 
attend  him,  which  was  granted  without  hesitation. 
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The  details  of  liis  last  moments  are  given  in  the  following  sim^ 
pie  and  affecting  narrative. 

*  As  eleven  o'clock  struck,  the  generale  sounded, — a  company  of 
grenadiers  were  drawn  out,  and  the  officers  appointed  to  attend  his  exe- 
cution entered  the  prison.  In  going  out  from  thence,  he  passed  by  ihe 
barracks  on  the  Porta  Molina,  where  the  Tyrolese  were  confined  : — all 
there  fell  on  their  faces,  put  up  their  prayers,  and  wept  aloud.  Those 
who  were  at  large  in  the  fortress  assembled  on  the  road  by  which  h<* 
was  conducted,  and  even  after  the  escort  had  left  it,  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground,  and  implored  his  blessing.  This  Hofer  gave  them,  andl 
then  requested  their  forgiveness  for  the  share  which  he  might  have  ha4 
in  producing  their  present  misfortunes,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
his  assurance  that  they  would  once  again  return  under  the  dominion  of 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  cried  out  the  last  "  vivat"  with  a  clear  and 
steady  voice.  He  delivered  to  Manifest!,  the  Priest,  who  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  every  thing  he  had,  to  ?je  distributed  to  his  coun- 
trymen :  this  consisted  in  500  florins  in  Austrian  notes,  his  silver  snuff- 
box, and  his  beautiful  rosary; — to  this  faithful  attendant  himself  he 
^ave  his  crucifix,  which  was  smaU,  and  of  silver.  On  the  broad  bastion, 
iit  a  little  distance  from  the  Porta  Ceresa,  the  commanding  officer 
baited  his  men.  The  grenadiers  formed  a  square  open  to  the  rear,  and 
twelve  of  the  privates  and  a  corporal  stepped  forward, — Hofer  remained 
standing  in  the  middle.  The  drummer  then  handed  to  him  a  whit« 
handkerchief  to  bind  his  eyes,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bend  on  one  knee ;  but  he  directly  threw  away  the  handkerchiefi 
and  peremptorily  refused  to  kneel,  observing  that  "  he  was  used  to 
stand  upright  before  his  Creator,  and  in  that  posture  would  he  deliver 
up  his  spirit  to  him."  He  then  cautioned  the  corporal  to  take  good 
aim,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  small  piece  of  Tyrolese  money ; 
and  having  thus  done,  he  gave  the  word  "  fire"  in  a  loud  and  articulate 
tone. — His  death,  like  that  of  Palm,  was  not  instantaneous,  for  the 
executioners  performed  their  office  at  first  imperfectly — a  merciful 
shot,  however,  at  last  dispatched  him — he  fell,  and  the  spot  on  which 
he  suffered  is  still  considered  sacred  by  his  countrymen  and  formec 
companions.  The  French,  as  if  to  compensate  by  honors  to  the  dead, 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  living,  now  testified  their  respect  for  his  re- 
mains by  going  through  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  public  funeral.  His 
body,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  on  the  place  o£ 
execution,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  those  condemned  to  die,  was 
home  by  the  grenadiers  on  a  sable  bier  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael. 
There  his  corpse  was  laid  out  in  state,  a  guard -of  honour  was  appointed 
to  watch  over  it,  and  all  the  populace  were  admitted  to  see  that  the 
«iuch  dreaded  Barbone  (or  General  Sanvird,  as  the  French  were  ac^ 
customed  to  call  him)  was  really  no  more.  The  Interment  then  took 
place/ 

Thus  perished  Hofer,  in  his  forty-third  ye^, — ^the  calmness  and 
resignation  displayed  by  him  in  his  last  nion^ents  will  ^ear  a  conr- 
parisou  w  ith  the  deportnaieut  of  any  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  or  mo^ 
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dem  times,  i\nder  circumstances  equally  trying ;  and  a  degree  of 
intrepidity  in  no  degree  more  striking  has  served  to  throw  a  lustrei 
over  the  deaths  of  many  characters  whose  lives  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferept  complexion  from  that  of  this  simple  countryman. — But, 
Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays. 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death, 
And  greater  still,  the  more  the  tyrant  frowns. 

A  pension  was  settled  by  the  Emperor  Francis  upon  Hofer'^ 
family,  and  a  sum  of  money  given  to  enable  them  to  settle  in  Aus^ 
tria,  which  they  were  invited  to  do;  but  his  widow  preferred  retura- 
jng  to  her  old  habitation  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  where,  we  have 
beardy  she  was  visited  by  the  emperor  in  his  last  return  from 
Paris.  The  son  is  said  to  be  very  unequal  in  talent  to  his  father ; 
but  his  education  and  maintenance  have  also  been  provided  for.  A 
plain  and  substantial  monument  has  been  lately  erected  in  honour 
of  Hofer'a  memory,  by  command  of  the  emperor,  qn  an  elevated 
part  of  the  Brenner,  and  not  far  froip  his  own  habitation. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  some  further  mention  of 
Jose|di  Speckbacher,  one  of  Hofer's  most  e^cient  and  faithful 
coa4|utbr8.    In  reading  the  account  of  his  exploits  we  feel  ourselves 
once  more  transported  into  the  times  of  Amadis  and  the  old  ro« 
mances,  when  men  were  ten  times  taller,  stouter,  and  properer  than 
in  these  degenerate  days;  bis  hair- breadth  scapes  when  beset  by 
bis  enemies,  though  they  savour  rather  of  the  marvellous,  we  see 
no  reason  to  disbelieve.     He  was  bom  at  the  little  village  of  Gna- 
denwald,  not  far  from  Hall,  in  1768.     His  father  was  one  of  the 
auperintendants  of  the  salt  works  at  the  latter  place,  and  his  grand- 
father had  distinguished  himself  against  the  Bavarians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.     This  example  seems  at  a  very  early  age  to  have 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  youthful  Speckbacher,  and  to  have  led 
to  the  neglect  of  more  peaceful  pursuits.    When  seven  years  old  he 
lost  his  father,  and   was  sent  to  school,  where  he  remained  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  as  it  would  appear; 
for  though  there  was  no  sort  of  roguery  or  mischief  of  which  be  was 
not  capable,  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  in  spite  of  all  the  in- 
struction bestowed  upon  him.     At  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  to 
lead  a  Robin  Hood  kind  of  life  in  the  forests  of  Bavaria,  with  five 
or  six  lawless  companions,  who  were  continually  fighting  with  the 
officers ;  but  his  chief  associate  being  killed  in  one  of  these  wild 
excursions,  Speckbacher  took  to  more  regular  courses,  and  be- 
came an  overseer  at  the  salt  mines  at  Hall,  as  his  father  had  been 
before  him.     He  there  married  a  woman  of  some  little  property, 
to  the  management  of  which  he  dedicated  a  good  deal  of  his  time. 
Mrs.  SpeckbacheKs  first  exploit  was  to  compelher  husband  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  by  learning  to  read  and  write;  aqd  it  was  well  that 
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she  did  so^  for  in  the  following  >ear  honours  came  thick  upon  him, 
and  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  committee  of  judgment  in  his  district, 
an  office  much  resembling  that  of  our  justice  of  the  peace.  All 
these  quiet  occupations,  however,  were  instantly  abandoned  by  Speck- 
bacher  when  more  turbulent  times  came  on.  He  possessed  in  a 
great  degree  many  of  the  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for  military  com- 
mand, and,  amongst  those  of  a  minor  description,  a  quickness  of 
eye  which  enabled  him  to  discern  objects  at  a  considerable  distance 
M'ith  astonishing  accuracy.  His  power  over  his  followers,  too,  was 
great,  and  sufficient  to  repress  their  excesses,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
plundering,  which  he  punished  with  severity.  The  enemy  knew  his 
value,  and  many  efforts  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  him  over 
to  their  side;  a  1000  ducats  too  were  offered  for  his  head;  but 
although  it  was  known  to  upwards  of  thirty  peasants  that  he  was 
for  eight  days  working  with  them,  disguised  as  a  labourer,  in  Rat- 
tenberg,  (an  expedient  adopted  by  him  in  order  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  defences  of  the  town,)  no  one  seemed  to  notice  him 
until  his  departure,  and  they  then  only  spoke  of  his  appearance  with 
the  finger  on  the  lip.  Af^er  his  wonderful  escape,  the  emperoF 
offered  him  lands  in  Hungary,  where  he  was  disposed  to  settle;  but 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  Tyrol,  was  first  to  be  consul  ted, 
and  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  with  her  answer,  which  for 
simplicity  and  tenderness  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled. 

'  My  beloved  Husband ! 

'  Dearest  Joseph, — 

*  Painful  as  it  may  be  to  you  to  be  separated  from  me,  and  heavily  as 
our  domestic  grievances  may  weigh  upon  your  mind,  yet  your  wife  suffers 
no  less  severely  in  bt^ing  compelled  to  live  without  you;  in  truth,  when- 
ever 1  look  at  any  of  my  children,  my  heart  is  like  to  break,  for  my  first 
reflection  is.  Ah !  children,  you  are  now  little  better  than  orphans  without 
a  father,  and  I  a  wretched  widow  without  reputation  or  name ! — But 
may  God  in  heaven  so  dispose  events,  that  pity  may  be  shewn  to  me 
and  my  children,  and  their  inheritance  provided  for.  Oh,  my  dear 
Joseph,  you  know  how  your  poor  wife  loves  you,  and  by  this  love  I 
implore  you,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  take  it  amiss,  if  1  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  and  even  more  strongly  than  before;  that  rather  than  go 
to  Hungary,  or  any  where  else  so  distant,  rather  will  I  (alas!  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  say  so!)  go  begging  with  my  children.  Things  are 
not  quite  gone  that  length  as  yet,  (though  not  far  from  it,)  but  they  ' 
cannot  long  remain  as  they  are  ;  so  have  you,  my  beloved  husband,  a 
beggar  for  your  wife. — I  must  stop,  or  my  paper  will  be  wet  with  my 
tears.  This  one  consideration  alone,  dearest  Joseph^  must  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  in  this  distress,  as  it  is  to  me  your  wife,  that  we  have  not 
drawn  upon  ourselves  this  misery,  or  the  beggary  which  is  now 
hanging  over  us,  by  any  extravagance  on  our  parts,  or  any  other  cause 
in  which  we  are  to  blame  ;  but  it  is  your  attachment  alone  to  our  good 
Emperor  Francis,  and  the  heartfelt  longing  again  to  be  Austriaos,  which 
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has  led  you  so  far, — has  placed  you  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
your  life,  and  your  wife  and  little  ones  in  the  extremity  of  poverty  and 
distress.  Oh!  my  dear  man,  take  courage,  and  thro\y  yourself  at  the 
feet  of  our  gracious  emperor,  who  is  yet  so  good  to  you,  and  tell  him 
how  it  fares  with  your  wife  in  the  Tyrol.  Let  me  implore  your  for- 
giveness, if  I  do  not  come  after  you,  you  know  yourself  that  I  am  sickly 
and  perhaps  could  not  go  through  so  long  a  journey,  it  is  not  only  from 
old  women  that  I  have  heard  it,  for  sensible  men  have  told  me,  that 
for  those  who  are  not  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  habit  of  body,  tiun* 
gary  is  a  bad  place  to  live  in,  and  you  love  your  wife,  I  am  sure,  too 
tenderly  to  wish  to  contribute  to  her  death.  Do  but  you  ask  this  in 
the  way  you  ought  to  do,  and  1  will  pray  to  the  saints  in  Heaven  that 
our  gracious  sovereign  the  emperor  may  yet  relieve  us,  and  then  God 
will  set  all  matters  to  rights.  But  if  bis  corrections  must  be  inflicted 
upon  us  for  a  longer  time,  do  you  then  implore  for  that  which  you  may 
he  able  to  obtain ;  that  you  may  have  something  allotted  to  you  in 
Stiria,  or  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and  then,  if  all  hope  is  at  an  end  of 
our  dear  country  again  becoming  Austrian,  and  of  thy  return  to  the 
Tyrol,  then  will  I  come  to  thee,  beloved  of  my  heart.  I  thank  you, 
dearest  Joseph,  for  your  new  year's  wish.  God  grant  that  we  may 
again  meet  under  Austria's  government  in  our  own  dear  Tyrol.  In 
order  that  you,  my  dearest,  may  be  able  to  explain  correctly  to  those 
who  may  be  of  use  to  us  our  calamitous  situation,  I  must  tell  you,  to 
my  sorrow,  as  it  will  be  to  yours,  that  all  our  cattle  are  sick;  one  third 
we  have  already  lost,  and  we  cannot  fee^  sure  for  a  day,  that  the  other 
two  will  not  go  also.  Fifty  florins  are  already  expended  in  doctors  and 
apothecary's  stuff*;  think,  too,  in  addition,  of  the  heavy  taxes  we  have 
to  pay.  Yet  once  more,  dearest  husband,  I  repeat  to  you>  implore  relief 
for  your  poor  forlorn  wife  and  children.  I  send  you  a  thousand  kind 
greetings,  and  commend  you  to  the  protection  of  God,  and  to  the 
favour  of  our  benevolent  emperor.  Write  to  me  soon,  and  cease  not  to 
love  Your  faithful  wife, 

'  Jan.  15,  1811.'  '  MARIA  SPECKBACHERIN.' 

'  P.S.     Your  children  salute  you  tenderly  ;  they  anxiously  pray  for 
you,  and  often  ask,  "  Will  not  our  father  come  again  to  us  ?" ' 


Art.  IV. — Jn  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popu/ation;  or,  a  View 
of  its  past  and  present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness;  with  an 
Inquiry  into  our  prospects  respecting  the  future  Removal  or 
Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  it  occasions.  By  R.  T.  Malthus, 
A.M.  late  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  East  India  College, 
Hertfordshire.  The  Fifth  Edition,  wath  important  Additions, 
Three  Vols.    8vo.     London.     1817. 

THAT  preposterous  course  which  is  a  fatal  error  in  morals,  is 
indispensable  in  political  science;  mankind  must  act  first,  and 
reason  afterwards.    The  axioms  of  political  economy,  like  those  of 
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natural  philosophy,  can  ottly  result  from  experieace  and  repeale4 
observation :   thus  it  happens  that  the  progress  of  civilization,  as 
It  increases  the  variety  of  relations  and  combinations  in  which  mei| 
ate  placed  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  multiplies  the  transac- 
tions in  which  they  are  involved,  has  the  collateral  effect  of  intro«> 
ducing  a  new  set  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  engaging  mankind  in 
the  study  of  fresh  sciences  as  it  gradually  advances.    There  is  not 
a  wider  difference  between  the  simple  barter  of  wine  or  oxen  for 
arms  or  slaves,  and  the  bills  of  exchange  which  form  the  medium  of 
modern  commerce,  than  between  the  comparative  knowledge  of 
the  principles  by  which  national  and  individual  transfers  of  property 
are  regulated,  as  exhibited  in  the  crude  and  contradictory  *  Politics' 
t>{  Aristotle,  and  in  the  scientific  conclusions  of  die  *  Wealth  of 
Nations.'    Aristotle  was  as  well  calculated  as  any  man  to  build  op 
a  scientific  system  :  but  a  sufficient  series  of  experiments  to  found 
it  upon,  was  wanting.     Hence  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  political  economy,  the  last 
subject  studied  and  explained  should  be  the  facts  relating  to  Po- 
pulation, because  this  branch  of  poUtical  science  requires  a 
collection  of  statistic  details  which  can  only  be  furnished  by  an 
advanced  state  of  society :  and  because  it  is  little  likely  to  attract 
attention  till  men  are  generally  placed  in  circumstances  like  thos# 
in  which  we  find  them  in  mbdern  Europe.     In  ancient  times,  die 
density  of  population  was  limited  by  the  facUitVt  dnd  still  more  by 
the  habit  of  emigration,  which,  after  all,  while  the  distance  is 
short,  and  climate  similar,  and  artificial  wants  comparatively  few, 
is  a  much  milder  process  than  expatriation  from  Europe  to  Ame- 
rica, or  from  England  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.     The  universal 
habits  of  slavery,  moreover,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
such  a  systematic  demoralization  as  is  betrayed  by  the  enactment  of 
«  lex  J  ulia,  to  say  nothing  of  perpetual  and  murderous  wars,  would 
naturally  tend  to  k<eep  the  subject  out  of  view.     During  the  middle 
ages,  population  had  a  regular  preventive  check  in  feudal  habits, 
and  a  regular  positive  check  in  civil  wars:  and  though  famines  were 
no  less  frequent  than  severe,  it  was  quite  evident  that  they  did  not 
originate  in  the  redundancy  of  people,  but  in  the  want  of  channels 
for  distributing  produce,  and  in  the  total  ignorance  and  neglect  of 
agriculture.     It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  security  of  property  and 
the  tranquil  state  of  things  which  followed  the  establishment  of  a 
settled  government,  made  it  the  first  desire  of  every  man  to  sit 
down,    if  not  under  bis  own  vine,  at  least  by  hi«  own  fire-side 
and  in  the  circle  of  a  family ;  it  was  not  till  avenues  were  gradually 
c^ned  to  industry  and  enterprise,  and  allowed  that  desire  to  Ira 
generally  gratified ;  it  was  not  till  these  prosperous  circumstances 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  power  of  population,  that  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  various  countries  of  Europe  encroached  rapidly  upon  the 
productive  soil^  and  have  made  it  at  last  a  matter  of  speculation 
how  far  the  territory  itself  may  be  able  to  3upport  the  numbers 
existing  in  it ;  and  what  proportion  there  is  between  the  natural 
powers  of  the  earth,  and  those  of  unrestrained  population. 

Unquestionably  the  details  which  we  now  possess  from  registers 
and  statistical  tables  and  other  authentic  sources,  are  of  a  nature 
to  invite  the  curiosity  and  ensure  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  researches  into  the  history  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
even  apart  from  all  practical  consequences.  The  first  survey  of 
the  subject  affords  a  striking  problem.  It  presents  us  with  a  view 
of  men  essentially  the  same  in  their  passions,  constitutions,  and 
physical  powers,  yet,  in  different  countries,  or  in  the  same  country 
at  different  times,  varying  in  the  rate  in  which  they  increase  their 
numbers  through  every  degree  of  a  very  extensive  scale :  in  sonie 
cases  requiring  no  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  in  others  per- 
haps no  Jess  than  a  thousand,  to  double  them.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  travel  far  in  search  of  instances.  Our  own  dominions 
exhibit  the  following  variations. 

In  Canada,  the  population  doubles       in        28.  years. 

In  Ireland 

In  England  and  Wales  (calculating 

the  whole  of  the  last  century) 
In  Hindostan  (perhaps) 
Those  who  profess  to  see  nothing  remarkable  in  these  variations, 
must  have  very  different  ideas  from  ours  as  to  what  is  interestii^ 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Again,  if  we  trace  the  subject 
hack  to  the  origin  of  the  increase,  we  find  in  different  countries  a 
similar  difference  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  annual 
marriages  bears  to  the  number  of  the  existing  population.  Here, 
for  the  sake  of  wider  illustration,  we  will  extend  our  view  beyond 
our  own  territories.  In  Russia,  accord'mg  to  a  table  furnished  by 
Mr.  Tooke,  it  appears  that  among  ninety-two  persons  one  mar- 
riage is  contracted,  or  of  forty-six  persons  one  marries  annually : 
so  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  actual  population  is  pn 
the  average  as  one  to  ninety-two.  Whereas  in  noost  countries  thP 
proportion  is  considerably  smaller : 
in  Sweden  1 

in  England  1 

in  Norway  1 

in  the  Pays  de  Vaud    1 

*  Malthus,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

t  Preliuaiuar^  Observationg  on  the  Population  Abstract,  by  Mr.  Rickman,  p.  xxix. 
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It  18  further  remarkable  that  the  annual  proportion  of  marriages 
is  by  no  means  uniform  even  in  the  different  counties  of  our 
native  land.  According  to  the  curious  table/  prefixed  to  the  returns 
for  181 1,  it  varies  from  one  in  a  hundred  and  five,  which  is  the 
highest,  (with  the  exception  of  Middlesex,)  to  one  in  a  hundred 
and  fifty-three.     For  example, 

in  Yorkshire  (East  Riding)  the  marriages  are  as 

1         to         105    persons  > 

*in  Warwickshire         1         to         1 16 

in  Essex         ^  1         to         128 

in  Shropshire  1         to         143 

in  Monmouthshire  I  to  153 
How  are  we  to  account  for  these  striking  variations  ?  Confessedly 
we  have  no  ground  to  assume  either  any  material  difference  in  the 
prolific  power,  or  in  the  instincts  on  which  the  increase  of  the 
species  depends.  The  American  race  is  but  a  branch  of  the  Eu- 
ropean stock,  and,  had  it  remained  on  its  parent  soil,  would  have 
partaken  of  the  same  gradual  increase,  doubling  itself  in  a  century 
at  the  quickest:  but  the  same  branch,  when  rooted  in  Transatlantic 
ground,  doubles  in  twenty-five  years.  Take  any  given  number : 
say  10,000:  these  persons  remaining  in  France  or  England,  would 
in  a  hundred  years  have  increased  to  20,000 :  but  transplanted  to 
America,  in  a  hundred  years  they  become  l60,0(X).  Nay,  even  in 
the  same  country  the  rate  of  increase  is  very  different  in  different 
periods,  and  periods  too  with  only  a  trifling  interval  between  them. 
England,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  only  gained  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants;  increasing  from  5,475,000  to  6,467,000: 
but  during  the  last  half,  increased  nearly  three  times  as  fast,  having 
reached  9,163,000  at  the  census  of  1801.  At  that  period  the 
rate  of  doubling  was  about  eighty-three  years ;  but  the  increase 
from  1801  to  1811  was  in  still  greater  proportion,  and  should  it 
continue,  would  double  the  whole  population  in  fifty-five  years. 

At  this  point,  then,  Mr.  Malthus  takes  up  the  question.  Why  is  it, 
that  in  America  the  numbers  increase  so  fast,  in  Hindostan  so  slow  t 
Why  faster  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ?  Why  is  it,  that  in  Eng- 
land the  population  increases  at  different  rates  in  different  periods? 
or  that  in  those  counties  which  either  extensive  marshes  or  crowded 
manufacturing  towns  render  comparatively  unhealthy,  marriages 
are  earlier  and  more  general  than  in  the  more  salubrious  and  agri- 
cultural districts  f  Are  the  natural  inclinations  colder  in  Shropshire 
than  in  Warwickshire,  or  in  Monmouthshire  than  in  either?  or  is 
it  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  natural  inclinations  are 
generally  uniform,  but  that  they  are  necessarily  repressed  in  some 
situations  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a  family,  more  than  iu 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  where  the  average  duration 
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of  life  IS  shorter^  and  the  resources  of  labour  more  extensive  ?  Is 
it  not  that  the  power  of  increase  in  the  human  race  is  much 
greater  than  the  power  of  adding  to  the  supply  of  food,  by  which 
last,  however,  their  increase  must  inevitably  be  regulated?  Is  it  any 
thing  but  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  proportionate  augmenta- 
tion of  subsistence  which  prevents  mankind,  in  all  healthy  countries, 
from  making  an  annual  addition  to  their  numbers  as  great  as  that 
which  takes  place  in  America  or  in  some  parts  of  the  Russian 
territory  ? 

So  af  least  argues  Mr.  Malthus ;  and  the  returns  of  the  annual 
marriages,  which  were  not  in  existence  at  the  publication  of  his 
Essay,  afford  a  clear  illustration  of  his  original  remark. 

*  It  is  evident  that  in  every  country  where  the  resources  are  any 
way  limited,  the  prevenike  and  positive  checks  to  population  must  vary 
inversely  as  each  other;  that  is,  in  countries  either  naturally  unhealthy 
or  subject  to  a  great  mortality,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  the 
preventive  check  will  prevail  very  little.  In  those  countries,  on  the 
contrary,  which  are  naturally  healthy,  and  where  the  preventive  check 
is  found  to  prevail  with  considerable  force,  the  positive  check  will  pre- 
vail very  little,  or  the  mortality  be  very  small.' — p.  24. 

Our  readers  will  probably  remember  that  we  have  not  been 
hasty  in  adopting  Mr.  Malthus's  conclusions ;  and  that  we  have 
condemned  without  hesitation  the  unqualified  severity  and  harsh- 
ness with  which  they  were  originally  accompanied  and  introduced 
to  public  notice.  Whoever  casts  his  eyes  around  him,  and  surveys 
the  labour,  the  distress,  the  penury,  and  the  ignorance  in  which 
a  great  part  of  the  human  race,  even  in  the  most  favoured  coun- 
tries, are  more  or  less  immersed,  must  want  all  the  finer  feelings 
and  most  amiable  charities  of  our  nature,  if  he  does  not  spontane- 
ously give  way  to  the  benevolent  desire  of  correcting  so  much  vice 
and  relieving  so  much  misery.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  even  the  chimerical  visions  of  Mr.  Owen  have  attracted 
attention ;  and  for  some  time  his  violation  of  practical  experience 
and  defiance  of  common  sense,  appeared  to  find  excuse,  in  coifsi- 
deration  of  the  amiable  sentiuients  to  which  they  were  sacrificed. 
Even  when  the  rugged  lessons  of  experience  or  the  incontio- 
vertible  testimonies  of  evidence  assure  us  of  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  realizing  this  amelioration  to  its  desirable  extent ;  still  the  hardest 
lesson  to  forget  is  that  which  was  first  imbibed  in  other  schools 
than  those  of  philosophy;  and  the  hope  of  some  effectual  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  our  species  remains  '  the  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds.'  Mr.  Malthus  himself,  in  the  preface  to 
his  original  edition,  '  professes  to  have  read  some  of  the  specula- 
tions on  the  future  improvement  of  society  in  a  temper  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  wbh  to  find  them  visionary;  but  he  had  not  acquired 
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that  command  over  his  understanding  which  would  enable  him  to . 
believe  vvhat  he  vi'ishes,  without  evidence,  or  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  what  might  be  unpleasing  when  accompanied  with  evidence/ 

Under  circumstances  thus  confessedly  disadvantageous,  the  au- 
thor cannot  have  been  surprized  at  the  slow  and  reluctant  assent 
which  his  principles  have  obtained.  He  has  a  prejuilice  to  en- 
counter at  every  step ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  no  pains  were 
originally  employed  to  win  an  easy  way,  and  make  the  reader  part 
readily  with  his  prejudices.  Every  succeeding  edition  has  improved 
m  this  respect;  and  in  the  present  especially  the  author  has  equally 
gratified  our  self-complacency  and  displayed  his  own  candour,  by 
expunging  those  passages  to  which  we  had  most  pointedly  objected, 
as  liable  to  misrepresent  the  subject,  and  inflict  an  unnecessary 
violence  on  the  feelings  of  the  reader.*  The  existing  state  of  our 
domestic  economy  certainly  renders  the  inquiry  peculiarly  interest- 
ing at  this  moment ;  and  we  enter  upon  it  with  no  slight  advantage 
after  the  discussions  which  this  branch  of  political  science  (which 

*  The  following  quotations  contain  an  account  of  the  alterations  and  additions 
which  have  been  made  since  the  last  edition  was  published. 

*  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  wliicb  it  must  be  allowed  is  one  of 
permanent  iDterest*  as  well  as  of  the  attention  likelj  to  be  directed  to'it  in  future,  I 
am  bound  to  correct  those  errors  of  my  work,  of  which  subsequent  experience  and 
information  may  have  convinced  roe,  and  to  make  such  additions  and  alterations  as  ap- 
pear calculated  to  improve  it,  and  promote  its  utility. 

<  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  added  many  further  historical  illustrations  of  tho 
first  part  of  tbe  subject ;  but  as  I  was  unable  to  supply  the  want  I  once  alluded  to,  of 
accounts  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  natural  power  of  increase 
each  particular  check  destroys,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  conclusion,  which  I  bad  befbro 
drawn  from  very  ample  evidence  of  the  only  kind  that  could  be  obtained,  would  hardljr 
receive  much  additional  force  by  the  accumulation  of  more,  precisely  of  the  same  de- 
scription. 

*  In  the  first  two  books,  therefore,  the  only  additions  are  a  new  chapter  on  France,  and 
one  on  England,  chiefly  in  reference  to  facts  which  have  occurred  since  the  publicatioii 
of  the  last  edition. 

'  In  the  third  book,  I  have  given  an  additional  chapter  on  the  Poor-Laws ;  and  as  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  chapters  on  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Systems,  and  tbe 
Eti'ectt  of  encreasing  Wealth  on  the  Poor,  werp  not  eith^  so  we|l  arranged,  or  so  imme- 
diately applicable  to  the  main  subject,  as  they  ought  to  be;  and  as  I  further  wiahed  to 
make  some  alterations  in  the  chapter  on  Bounties  upon  Exportation,  and  add  stfmetbing 
on  the  subject  of  Restrictions  upon  Importation,  I  have  recast  and  rewritten  the 
chapters  which  stand  the  8tb,  9th,  10th,  lltfa,  12th,  13tb,  in  tbe  present  edition ;  and 
given  a  new  title,  and  added  two  or  three  passages  to  the  14tb,  and  last  chapter  of  the 
same  book. 

'  In  the  fourth  book  I  have  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  one  entitled  lEffeets  rf  ike 
KrumUi^t  cf  the  "principal  Came  rf  Pfiverty  an  Civil  Liberty ;  and  another  to  the  chap* 
ter  on  the  different  Plans  of  employing  the  Poor ;  and  I  have  made  a  considerable  addir 
tion  to  the  Appendix,  in  reply  to  some  writers  on  the  Principles  of  Population,  whose 
works  have  appeared  since  the  last  edition. 

'  These  are  the  principal  additions  j»nd  alterations  made  in  the  present  edition,  Thej 
consist  in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  application  of  tlie  general  principles  of  thf 
Essay  to  the  present  state  of  things. 

'  For  the  accommodation  of  the  purchasers  of  the  former  editions,  these  additions  an4 
•llerationft  will  be  published  i«  a  sepwrnlte  voJujue.'— Prpfoc?,  pp.  t?— H. 
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^ben  Mr.  Malthus  first  published  his  ess^y  was  almost  an  untried 
field  of  speculation)  has  recently  undergone.  At  all  events,  respect- 
ing a  book  which  has  taken  such  firm  hold  of  the  public  attention^ 
and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  its  partisans,  is  likely  to  effect  a 
greater  change  in  the  current  of  public  opinion  than  any  which 
has  appeared  since  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  we  owe  a  duty  to  the 
author  and  to  our  readers,  which  we  shall  endeavour  impartially 
to  perform. 

The  essay  opens  with  an  inquiry  into  the  natural  rat^  of  the 
increase  of  mankind,  compared  with  that  of  the  subsistence  ne-*- 
cessary  for  their  supports  It  appears  from  some  well  known 
lexamples,  that  population,  where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  proportionate  addition  to  the  supply  of  food,  doubles  itself  every 
twenty-five  years,  or  proceeds  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Subsistence 
however,  in  countries  once  settled  and  limited,  cannot  possibly  be 
accumulated  at  the  seme  rate.  If  we  can  suppose  that  the  pi  o^ 
duce  of  England  in  1B17  should  by  great  exertions  be  doubled  by 
the  year  1842>  that  is,  should  be  so  far  and  so  long  able  to  support 
the  probable  increase  of  an  unrestrained  population ;  yet  we  can«> 
not  possibly  imagine  that  it  could  be  again  doubled  in  twenty-five 
years  more,  and  enabled  to  meet  the  demand  of  forty-four  millions 
in  1 867.  The  most  sanguine  speculator  could  only  expect  the 
)>roduce  to  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  daring  the  pre»- 
ceding  period,  or  to  proceed  in  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  I,  ^,  3^ 
while  population,  as  appears  in  America,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
increase  in  the  geometrical  ratio  of  1 ,  2,  4,  &c. 

*  Taking  the  whole  earth,  instead  of  this  island,  emigration  would  of 
course  be  excluded;  and,  supposing  the  present  population  couaI  to  a 
thousand  millions,  the  human  species  would  increase  as  ihe  numbers 
1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256,  and  subsistence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
t,  9.  In  two  centuries  the  population  would  be  to  the  means  of  sub- 
nistence  as  256  to  9;  i"^  three  centuries  as  4096  to  13,  and  in  two  thou- 
sand years  the  difference  would  be  almost  incalculable.' — vol.  i.  p.  15» 

Afler  reading  this  prefatory  statement,  we  naturally  expect  to 
learn,  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  mankind 
are  pliced  in  some  of  these  diflferent  relations  as  to  their  food  and 
ifiumbers ;  or  at  any  rate,  that  these  two  opposite  forces  can  only 
•be  brought  to  a  tolerable  equality  by  some  process  totally  incon- 
sistent with  virtue  or  happiness.  We  forget  that  this  is  only  an 
abstract  view  of  the  Subject;  that  these  different  relations  never 
•can  really  exist,  being  uniformly  checked  at  the  first  step  of  their 
4iostiie  progress :  and  that  we  are  in  much  more  actual  danger  from 
"every  comet  that  traverses  our  system,  than  from  the  risk  that 
population  should  ever  be  to  the  means  of  subsistence  even  as 
4  to  3.     For  this  reason  we  have  always  regretted  the  place  which 
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these  calculations  bold  .in  the  head  and  front  of  the  essay.  Not 
because  we  demur  to  their  justice  as  abstract  truths;  but  because 
they  seem  to  perplex  the  reasoning,  by  keeping  out  of  sight  the 
facts  which  it  is  the  real  object  of  the  book  to  prove.  The  in- 
crease of  population,  no. doubt,  in  favourable  situations,  is  matter 
of  historical  notoriety,  and  may  be  ascertained  on  visible  and  unde- 
niable evidence.  But  the  degree  of  increase  of  which  human  sub- 
sistence is  capable  is  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  hypothetical. 
Here,  therefore,  is  scope  for  argument  and  discussion;  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  that  the  details  which  follow  the  author's  leading  state- 
ment are  so  practically  valuable.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  these  details  are  introduced,  they 
do  not  bear  upon  the  original  propositions,  that  subsistence  in- 
creases according  to  one  ratio,  and  population  in  another;  but  on 
a  different  set  of  propositions,  which  are  enunciated  in  the  second 
chapter,  and  which  the  various  checks  to  population  in  different 
climates  and  stages  of  civilization  are  subsequently  brought  in  to 
prove.  The  opening  statements,  therefore,  are  only  made  to  be 
abandoned;  and,  if  they  were  to  be  abandoned,  had  better  not  have 
been  made,  or  at  least  not  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  position. 

It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  explain  our  objection  more 
fully.  The  author's  principle  is  this:  that  population  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase  much  faster  than  food  can  be  provided  for  it; 
and  that  the  difference  between  these  two  ratios  in  the  relative  in- 
crease of  subsistence  and  population  has  always  occasioned  a  great 
deal  of  poverty  and  misery  in  the  world.  In  order  to  establish  his 
point,  two  separate  courses  of  argument  lay  ready  for  his  choice. 
First,  to  begin,  as  he  has  begun,  with  a  statement  of  the  geo- 
metrical and  arithmetical  ratio,  taken  as  a  probable  assumption; 
and  then  to  bring  forward  his  statistical  and  historical  detsuls,  in 
order  to  show  the  justice  of  that  original  proposition.  For  if 
there  is  this  difference,  or  any  such  difference  between  the  ratios  in 
which  population  and  subsistence  naturally  proceed,  it  follows 
that  there  must  be  in  almost  all  countries  a  pressure  of  numkind 
against  the  existing  supply  of  food.  It  must  be  obtained  and  iu- 
creased  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  except  in  very  particular 
situations,  there  must  always  remain  some  part  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  necessaries  of  life  will  be  barely  and  scantily  awarded. 
This  would  have  given  him  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  various  re- 
cords which  vfre  possess  of  the  human  race :  and  to  prove,  from 
history  and  experience,  that  notwithstanding  the  various  drains  on 
population  occasioned  in  some  countries  by  wars  and  outrages,  iv^ 
others  by  vicious  customs,  in  others  by  epidemic  disorders,  and  in 
others  by  unhealthy  occupations,  still  there  is  a  constant  pressure 
against  the  available  supply  of  subsistence;  a  pressure  uniform  in 
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its  operatioti  though  variable  in  its  degree.  Other  accounts  satis^ 
&ctorily  show,  that  wherever  the  means  of  subsistence  have  been 
suddenly  increased^  either  by  emigration,  or  by  the  addition  of 
some  new  territory,  or  by  the  effects  of  war  and  pestilence  sweep- 
ing off  a  portion  of  the  original  inhabitants,  this  facility  of  supply 
lias  immediately  occasioned  a  start  in  the  progress  of  population, 
which  has  quickly  either  filled  up  the  chasm  or  covered  the  vacant 
surface*  VVe  possess,  therefore,  this  further  proof  that  the  same 
power  of  natural  increase  which  keeps  population  fully  up  to  the 
level  of  subsistence,  is  constantly  seeking  opportunity  to  exert  itself 
still  more;  and,  like  a  stream  forcibly  dammed  up,  will  rush  on- 
ward as  soon  as  the  sluices  are  opened ;  or,  like  a  tree  whose  roots 
are  confined,  is  always  pushing  its  fibres  in  every  direction,  and 
searching  for  room  to  spread  and  expand  them. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  general  outline  of  the  course  of  evidence 
by  vvhich  the  leading  principle  of  the  book  may  be  supported,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  power  of  population  to  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing subsistence  maintained.  But  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
essay  itself  will  be  immediately  aware  that  this  is  not  the  process  of 
reasoning  which  the  author  has  actually  pursued.  Leaving  altoge- 
ther, as  we  observed,  his  original  statement,  he  undertakes  to  prove 
the  following  propositions: 

*  1.  Population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence^ 
2.  Population  invariably  increases  where  the  means  of  subsistence  in- 
crease. 3.  The  checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of  popula- 
tion, and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  are 
all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery.' — p.  34. 

Here  we  must  remark,  that  these  three  propositions,  considered 
as  a  chain  of  argument,  are  thus  far  defective,  that  the  superior 
power  of  population  is  affirmed,  not  proved ;  which  amounts  to  an 
assumption  of  the  very  point  in  question.  Should  it  be  thought 
that  this  superior  power  of  population  had  been  sufficiently 
exhibited  by  the  comparative  ratios  contained  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  which  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  himself ;'^  still. he  must 
allow  that  it  ought  to  have  been  affirmed  in  a  separate  proposition, 
in  order  to  place  the  argument  in  a  legitimate  and  logical  form. 

But  although  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  ratios  of  sub- 
sistence and  population  respectively  may  satisfactorily  and  forcibly 
illustrate  the  superior  power  of  population  to  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  admit  their  justice,  still  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
natural  tendency  to  increase,  and  still  more  the  comparative  power 
of  augmenting  subsistence,  are  only  and  can  only  be  fixed  hypo- 
tbetically.    The  population  of  America  has  increased  geometrically 

*  Seo  Note  to  Appendix,  toI.  iii.  p.  344, 
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£br  the  last  century;  granted;  but  America  is  still  supported  from 
ber  own  soil ;  therefore  in  America  subsistence  has  increased  geo- 
metrically as  well  as  population :  has  increased  in  the  four  periods 
of  twenty-five  years  in  the  proportion  of  J,  £,  4,  8.  In  our  own 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  has  been  very  fiar  from  in- 
creasing even  arithmetically  in  the  same  periods  of  twenty-five 
years;  instead  of  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  it  has  pro- 
ceeded as  1,  1^,  l^y  l^,  'i;  and  that  barely;  for  our  population, 
which  in  the  course  of  the  century  has  actually  doubled,  was  not, 
at  the  end  of  it,  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 

Without  intending  therefore  to  assert  that  Mr.  Malthus's  tal* 
culation  is  either  too  high  in  the  one  case  or  too  low  in  the  other, 
since  he  professes  to  consider  the  average  state  of  the  whole  earth ; 
the  fact,  we  think,  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  assump- 
tion of  the  comparative  ratios  is  hypothetical,  and  necessarily  must 
be  so:  and  we  may  fairly  object  to  its  being  propounded  as  a  phi- 
losophical axiom  no  less  indisputable  ttian  the  principles  of  motion 
or  gravitation,  or  any  other  of  the  ascertained  and  unerring  laws  of 
Rature,  that  population  increases  in  a  g<eometricaI,  and  subsistence 
hi  an  arithmetical  ratio.  As  long  as  it  is  understood  that  this  is  a 
mere  assutnption  for  the  sake  of  ai^ument  or  illustration,  all  is 
well.  But  when  it  is  appealed  to,  as  it  commonly  has  been,  and 
as  we  lately  heard  it  at  a  public  meeting,  as  a  definite  ordinance  of 
the  Creator ;  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  place  the  laws  of 
Providence  under  a  very  unprepossessing  aspect;  it  is  time  to  re- 
member, that  to  prove  this  is  neither  the  object  nor  the  result  of 
Mr.  Malthus's  essay.  Though  the  power  of  population  may  not 
be  rated  too  high,  speaking  of  an  unlimited  state,  nor  of  produc- 
tion too  low,  speaking  of  a  limited  one;  still,  while  the. rate  of  po- 
pulation is  taken  from  one  state  of  society,  and  of  subsistence  from 
another,  there  will  always  remain  a  door  of  escape  to  a  pertinacious 
adversary ;  who  can  only  be  chained  down  to  the  browil  fact,  that 
population  bas  a  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub^ 
tistence. 

The  arrangement  of  which  \ve  complain  has,  without  doubt,  been 
imuridus  to  the  success  and  reception  of  the  main  priitople  of  the 
l&say.  Many  persons,  for  instance,  have  mistaken  in  this  way  the 
lisading  object  c^  the  work ;  and  Mr.  Malthushas  found  reaM>n  t<^ 
complain  of  its  being  said  that  he  had  written  a  quarto  volume  to 
prove  that  population  increased  in  a  geometrical,  and  food  in  ao 
arithmetical  ratio.  App.  p.  344.  Others  have  caught  hold  of  the 
belief,  Aat  such  being  the  natural  difference  between  the  ratios  of 
popabtion  and  food — ^tbe  details  were  introduced  in  order  to  show 
the  necessity  of  misery  to  reconcile  and  bring  them  to  a  level. 
C'est  la  n6cessit6  de  mas^e  qu'il  s^agit  de  d6montrer,  says  a  French 
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antagonist  of  Mr.  Malthus ;  and  then  accuses  him  oiF  uniformly 
arguing  in  a  circle,  and  proving  the  necessity  of  misery  by  the  ex- 
istence of  misery.  Mr.  Grabame,  another  adversary,  asserts  in  still 
rounder  terms,  that  some  philosophers,  *  of  whom  Mr.  Malthus  is 
the  leader,  regard  the  vices  and  follies  of  human  nature,  and  their 
various  products,  famine,  disease  and  war,  as  benevolent  remedies 
by  which  nature  has  enabled  human  beings  to  correct  the  disorders 
that  would  arise  from  that  redundance  of  population  which  the  un- 
restrained operation  of  her  laws  would  create.' 

*  These  are  the  opinions,*  replies  Mr.  Malthus,  *  imputed  to  me  and 
the  philosophers  with  whom  I  am  associated.  If  the  imputation  were 
just,  we  have  certainly  on  many  accounts  great  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves.  For  what  are  we  made  to  say  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
stated  to  assert  l\isX  famine  is  a  benevolent  remedy  for  want  of  food^  as 
redundance  of  population  admits  of  no  other  interpretation  than  that  ot  a 
people  ill  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  consequently  the 
benevolent  remedy  of  famine  here  noticed  can  only  apply  to  the  disor^ 
ders  arising  from  scarcity  of  food. 

*  Secondly,  we  are  said  to  affirm  that  nature  enables  human  beings 
by  means  of  diseases  to  correct  the  disorders  that  would  arise  from  a  re- 
dundance of  population; — that  is,  that  mankind  willingly  and  purposely 
create  diseases,  with  a  view  to  prevent  those  diseases  which  are  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  a  redundant  population,  and  are  not  worse  or 
more  mortal  than  the  means  of  prevention. 

'  And  thirdly,  it  is  imputed  to  us  generally,  that  we  consider  the  vices 
and  follies  of  mankind  as  benevolent  remedies  for  the  disorders  arising 
from  a  redundant  population ;  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
these  vices  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  reprobated. 

*  It  would  not  be  easy  to  compress  in  so  small  a  compass  a  greater 
quantity  of  absurdity,  inconsistency,  and  unfounded  assertion. 

*  The  first  two  imputations  may  perhaps  be  peculiar  to  Mr.  Gra- 
hame ;  and  protection  from  them  may  be  found  in  their  gross  absur- 
dity and  inconsistency.  With  regard  to  the  third,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  has  not  the  merit  of  novelty.  Although  it  is  scarcely  less  absurd 
than  the  two  others,  and  has  been  shown  to  be  dn  opinion  no  where  to 
be  found  in  the  Essay,  nor  legitimately  to  be  inferred  from  any  part  of 
it,  it  has  been  continually  repeated  in  various  quarters « for  fourteen 
years,  and  now  appears  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Grahame.  For  the  last 
time  I  will  now  notice  it;  and  should  it  still  continue  to  be  brought 
forward,  I  think  1  may  be  fairly  excused  from  paying  the  slightest  fur- 
ther attention  either  to  the  imputation  itself,  or  to  those  who  advance  it. 

*  If  1  had  merely  stated  that  the  tendency  of  the  human  race  to  in- 
crease faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  was  kept  to  a  level  with 
these  means  by  some  or  other  of  the  forms  of  vice  and  misery,  and  that 
these  evils  were  absolutely  unavoidable,  anc)  incapable  of  being  dimi- 
nished by  any  human  efforts ;  still  1  could  not  with  any  semblance  of 
justice  be  accused  of  considering  vice  and  misery  as  the  remedies  of 
these  evils,  instead  of  the  very  evils  themselves.     As  well  nearly  might 
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I  be  open  to  'Mr.  Grabame's  imputations  of  considering  tbe  famine  and 
disease  necessarily  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  food  as  a  benevolent  re- 
medy for  tbe  evils  wbicb  tbis  scarcity  occasions. 

'  But  1  bave  not  so  stated  tbe  proposition.  I  bave  not  considered  tbe 
evils  of  vice  and  misery  arising  from  a  redundant  population  as  una- 
voidable, and  incapable  of  being  diminisbed.  On  tbe  contrary,  I  bave 
pointed  out  a  mode  by  wbicb  these  evils  may  be  removed  or  mitigated 
by  removing  or  mitigating  tbeir  cause.  I  bave  endeavoured  to  sbow 
that  this  may  be  done  consistently  with  human  virtue  and  happiness.  I 
bave  never  considered  any  possible  increase  of  population  as  an  evil, 
except  as  far  as  it  might  increase  the  proportion  of  vice  and 'misery. 
Vice  and  misery,  and  these  alone,  are  the  evils  wbicb  it  has  been  my 
great  object  to  contend  against.  I  bave  expressly  proposed  moral  re- 
straints as  their  rational  and  proper  remedy;  and  whether  the  remedy 
be  gond  or  bad,  adequate  or  inadequate,  the  proposal  itself,  and  the 
stress  which  I  have  laid  upon  it,  is  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  I  never 
can  have  considered  vice  and  misery  as  themselves  remedies.' — App.  p. 
389—392. 

This  answer  is  quite  decisive.  But  still  it  might  occur  to  Mr. 
Malthus  that  so  great  a  misapprehension  of  his  views  could  hardly 
have  become  so  general,  unless  there  had  been  something  in  the 
conduct  and  arrangement  of  his  arguments  which  led  to  these  erro- 
neous conclusions,  and  counteracted  the  force  of  his  frequent  dis- 
claimers. The  explanation,  we  imagine,  is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
accommodating ratios  of  population  and  subsistence,  and  the  com- 
manding position  assigned  them  in  the  outset  of  his  book,  while  an 
equally  formidable  array  of  positive  and  preventive  checks  to  popu- 
lation is  drawn  up  on  die  other  hand,  with  the  apparent  design  of 
bringing  them  to  a  level.  Whereas  if  the  author  had  contented  him- 
self with  beginning  from  the  propositions  which  he  really  proves, 
his  work  would  have  had  the  same  utility,  and  have  exhibited  the 
same  practical  truths,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  less  outrs^ng 
the  feelings  of  his  readers.  Still  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
power  of  unchecked  population  to  that  of  production  in  a  limited 
territory  is  so^  undeniable  a  fact,  that  it  should  by  no  ipeans  have 
been  entirely  omitted ;  and.it  might  with  great  propriety  have  been 
brought  forward  as  a  corroboration  of  the  general  argument  of  the 
essay. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  deemed  it  the  most  striking  or  phi- 
losophical mode  of  treating  the  subject  to  follow  out  his  original 
statement,  the  different  ratios  of  fpod  and  population,  we  think  he 
would  have  pursued  a  clearer  course  of  reason  by  adhering  to  it,  in- 
stead of  bringing  forward  a  separate  string  of  propositions :  for  as  it 
is,  an  opponent  may  complain  that  he  is  required  to  assent  to  a  diffe- 
rent fact  from  that  which  is  proved  to  his  conviction ;  or  he  may  find 
fault  with  the  narrowness  of  the  induction  compared  with  the  im- 
portance 
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I$brt^ce  of  the  conclusion,  and  appeal  to  exceptions  which  diSe- 
rent  ages  and  states  of  society  cannot  fail  to  furnish,  or  resort  to 
some  of  the  various  shifts  by  which  it  is  always  possible  to  block 
up  the  avenues  of  a  reluctant  understanding.  In  short,  the  question 
is  incapable  of  demonstrative  proof,  or  of  determination  k  priori ; 
and  the' evidence,  the  practical  evidence,  that  the  power  of  popu- 
lation is  infinitely  greater  than  the  power  of  production,  must  ulti- 
mately rest  on  the  actual  pressure  of  population  against  produce. 
It  is  only  after  pointing  out  die  existence  of  great  and  undeniable 
checks  to  population,  and  still  proving  the  close  pressure  against 
subsistence,  that  the  superiority  of  the  power  of  population  can  be 
satisfactorily  and  incontrovertibly  established. 

If  we  are  right  in  these  strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  our  au- 
thor's argument,  it  may  account  for  the  known  fact,  that  many  in- 
telligent persons  have  declared  themselves  dissatisfied  with  Mr. 
Malthus's  reasoning,  though  they  were  unable  to  deny  his  con- 
clusions. But  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong,  it  may  be  conve- 
nient at  all  events  to  place  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  difiereht 
point  of  view :  and  accordingly  we  propose,  without  hesitation,  the 
following  axioms  on  the  subject  of  population,  as  unanswerably 
proved  in  the  Essay  before  us : — 

1 .  *  Population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence.'   This  requires  only  to  be  stated. 

2.  There  are  various  '  checks  which  repress'  the  natural '  power 
of  population,  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  which  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and 
misery/ 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  effect  of  these  checks,  *  population 
always  increases  as  the  means  of  subsistence  increase :'  or,  as  it 
might  be  affirmed  with  perfect  justice,  always  increases  so  as  to  press 
against  the  available  supply. 

Our  readers  will  observe  how  far  these  propositions  deviate  from 
the  audior's  own  terms,  which  we  stated  in  a  preceding  page ;  and 
that  we  consider  the  superiority  of  the  natural  power  of  population 
over  the  power  of  production,  to  be  proved  by  the  existence  of  the 
checks  alluded  to  in  the  second  of  our  propositions :  in  spite  of 
which,  the  pressure  of  mankind  s^ainst  the  existitig  produce  is 
matter  of  universal  experience.  To  recapitulate  the  evidence  of 
these  facts,  collected  by  Mr.  Mahhus,  would  be  to  transcribe 
the  first  and  second  books  of  his  work :  it  is  taken  from  every 
region  of  the  world,  and  every  period  of  history,  and  every  stage 
of  society ;  and  largely  shews  that  mankind  have  uniformly  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  in  conformity  with  the  command  of  tlieir 
Creator;  and  also  that,  agreeably  to  me  same  Creator's  denuncia- 
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tioH;  they  have  always  been  condemned  to  acquire  their  subsistence 
by  painful  and  continual  labour. 

The  practical  conclusion  resulting  from  the  book  is  this :  that  re- 
dundancy is  not  only  a  much  greater  evil  than  deficiency  of  popu- 
lation,  but  much  more  to  be  apprehended ,  much  more  likely  to 
happen ;  that  legislators  therefore  begin  in  the  wrong  place  when 
they  employ  any  adventitious  means  to  give  direct  encouragement 
to  population ;  since  they  have  only  to  increase  subsistence^  or  tho 
power  of  commanding  it,  and  population  will  invariably  follow; 
and  in  fact  does  always  exist,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  available  sup- 
ply of  food.  This  is  a  question  of  no  slight  interest  every  where ; 
but  comes  particularly  home  to  our  own  country ;  where  we  hav«^ 
now  in  regular  operation  a  principle  allowed  even  by  its  advocates  to 
be  a  forcing  principle,  and  which,  especially  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  been  so  exercised,  as  to  become  an  actual  bounty  on  po- 
pulation. If  Mr.  Malthus  is  right,  such  a  bounty  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  must  lead  to  consequences  injurious,  if  not  fatal  to 
national  happiness.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  wrong,  we  may  stiU 
persist  in  providing  at  the  public  expense  a  subsistence  for  all  who 
may  be  born,  even  if  there  should  be  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
community  for  their  labour.  As  the  question  is  of  such  important 
and  immediate  interest,  we  will  consider  in  their  turn  the  various  ob- 
jections which  may  be  thought  to  invalidate  Mr.  Malthus's  coih 
elusions. 

I.  The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  is  taken  from  the  present 
state  of  many  countries  which  are  known  to  have  been  formerly 
populous,  and  are  now  comparatively  deserts ;  as  Northern  Africa, 
and  Persia,  and  the  immense  territories  which  compose  the  Turkish 
empire.  When  we  measure  these  vast  districts^ on  the  map, 
and  compare  the  square  miles  of  fertile  territory  with  the  actual 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  the  natural  impression  which  the 
mind  receives  is  that  the  pressure  of  population  is  a  vain  terror; 
or,  as  the  French  opponent  of  Mr.  Malthus  terms  it,  un  sophisme 
tres  habilement  soutenu. 

Mankind  however,  it  is  very  plain,  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
possible  abundance  of  their  soil,  but  must  depend  upon  its  actual 
produce.  It  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  Egypt  and  Greece,  and 
Syria  and  Anatolia,  were  formerly  as  much  more  populous,  than 
in  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  a  wretched  tyranny  has  now 
reduced  them,  as  they  were  more  distinguished  in  arts  and  com- 
parative civilization.  History  points  out  to^  us  as  many  cities 
m  those  districts,  as  we  can  now  find  villages  ;  and  there  is  litdc 
doubt  but  in  those  ages  less  actual  distress  was  felt  from  insufficient 
supply  than  now,  when  families  occupy  the  place  of  provinces. 
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Insecurity  of  property  is  the  great  bane  of  all  these  counfries. 
Mankind  seem  upon  the  whole  to  be  well  enough  inclined  to  in- 
dustry^  if  they  can  only  reckon  upon  reaping  its  fruits ;  but  no  one 
labours  for  labour's  sake,  or  sows  without  a  prospect  of  gathering 
the  harvest.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  districts,  however,  the 
peasant  is  uniformly  subject  to  plunder  of  one  sort  or  other;. either 
the  legalized  exactions  of  tyranny,  or  to  the  devastation  of  barba- 
rous incursions.  Throughout  Turkey  the  system  of  oppressing  and 
pillaging  all  who  may  have  collected  the  most  trifling  property  be- 
gins from  the  throne,  and  systematically  descends  through  all  the 
ramifications  of  government.  Where  all  ofiices  are  notoriously 
bought,  and  bought  at  a  competition ;  where  all  are  held  during 
pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  an  insecure  and  arbitrary  despot ;  do  we 
require  the  details  of  travellers  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  such  a 
country,  and  throw  in  its  darker  shades  ?  or  is  it  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  principles  of  our  common  nature,  in  order  to  paint  the  pic- 
ture in  its  true  colours  ? 

Under  circumstances  of  this  nature,  it  is  certainly  not  surprising 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  should  be  few,  either  in  propor- 
tion to  their  extent,  or  their  possible  fertility :  the  wonder  is  greater 
that  the  people  should  reach,  nay  press  rudely  against  the  limits  of 
their  supply.  This  fact  however  is  as  undeniable  as  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  political  situation,  and  is  authenticated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  every  traveller,  Volney,  Thornton,  Clarke,  Morier,  8cc. 
who  furnish  abundant  materials  to  prove,  that  in  spite  of  the  little 
inducement  there  is  either  to  live,  or  to  propagate  life  in  thes» 
countries,  still  they  are  inhabited  fully  up  to  the  limits  of  the  avail- 
able subsistence.  The  want  of  regular  government,  and  the  various 
political  evils  under  which  they  labour,  can  effectually  extinguish 
virtue,  and  public  spirit,  and  literature,  and  industry :  but  popula- 
tion still  keeps  equal  pace  with  the  measure  of  the  supply ;  still 
treads  so  closely  upon  it,  that  any  deficiency  in  the  seasons,  any 
anexpected  drought,  or  epidemic  among  the  cattle,  reduces  them 
to  severe  distress,  and  even  to  absolute  famine. 

The  mistakes  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  set  to  the  account  of 
our  author,  but  of  those  among  his  readers,  who  because  he  has 
represented  the  lowest  classes  in  these  countries  as  subject  to  sea* 
sons  of  penury  and  want,  have  understood  him  to  mean  that  over- 
population is  the  cause  of  their  misery.  The  cause  of  their  misery 
is  the  government  and  the  habits  it  generates :  and  while  these  re- 
main, neither  the  addition  nor  subtraction  of  millions  of  people 
would  make  any  permanent  difference  in  their  situation.  The 
addition,  indeed,  would  cause  an  immediate  famine  and  mortality ; 
and  the  subtraction  immediate  plenty.    If  half  their  number  were 
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suddenly  exterminated^  tbe  remaining  lialf  would  of  course  emoy 
abundance  for  a  single  season :  but  that  season  over,  the  efl^ct 
would  only  be  to  sink  the  ratio  of  industry  in  proportion  to  the 
decreased  den^and,  till  the  numbers  gradually  reproduced  ocoisioned 
the  necessity  of  again  cultivating  the  desolated  lands. 

The  just  inference  from  these  and  all  other  ill  governed  pr  barba- 
rous countries,  relates  to  the  tendency  of  population  considered  as 
a  law  of  our  nature,  and  no  way  bears  upon  the  effects  of  that  law 
on  human  happiness.  The  condition  of  people  so  circumstanced 
would  not  be  one  jot  the  better,  though  the  power  of  population 
were  diminished  to  any  conceivable  extent :  indeed  it  is  sufficiently 
abated  by  vicious  customs  and  wide-wasting  plagues,  and  probably 
at  the  present  time  is  absolutely  retrograde.  We  wish  this  point  to 
be  borne  in  mind ;  not  only  as  being  important  to  the  question 
at  issue,  but  as  making  part  of  a  very  general  error  with  regard  to 
the  real  conclusions  deducible  from  Mr.  Malthus's  theory.  The 
cause  of  the  distress  is  moral  and  political  vice ;  and  the  dbtress 
itself  is  only  brought  in  as  evidence  to  attest  the  uniform  law  which 
raises  population  up  to  the  supply  of  food  even  under  most  un* 
favourable  circumstances  of  natural  or  civil  discouragement. 

II.  The  pressure  of  population  against  supply  in  countries  far 
advanced  in  civilization  is  more  generally  acknowledged  by  all  who 
have  paid  attention  to  the  subject.  Still  it  is  very  possible  that 
those  who  have  not  looked  into  thedetaib  of  political  economy,  or 
accustomed  themselves  to  its  language,  may  not  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  pressure  so  confidently  and  familiarly  assumed.  We 
read  of  distant  times  and  distant  countries  in  which  multitudes  have 
died  by  famine.  There  the  want  of  subsistence  is  a  palpable  fact. 
But  since  the  improvements  in  the  circulation  and  distribution  of 
produce  from  one  country  to  another  introduced  by  commerce, 
and  from  one  part  of  the  same  country  to  another,  facilitated  by 
internal  communication,  the  misery  of  famine  is  exchanged  for  the 
xnilder  operation  of  scarcity^  which  only  shews  itself  in  an  en- 
hancement of  the  money-price  of  corn.  Besides,  a  great  quantity 
of  human  food  is  wasted  in  manufactures,  is  employed  in  distilleries, 
or  is  prodigally  consumed  in  various  forms  of  luxury.  How  does 
this  agree  with  the  alleged  fact,  that  population  presses  against  the 
actual  supply  f  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  superficial  objection,  and 
is  answered  by  the  first  elements  of  political  science.  But  as  we 
see  every  day  that  many  persons,  even  of  those  whom  they  con- 
cern, have  been  very  partially  imbued  with  these  first  elements,  we 
are  unwilling  to  pass  it  over  altogether. 

It  is  evident  that  the  man  whose  assistance  is  necessary  to  any 
master  or  employer  of  worjcmen  must  be  supported  by  that  epi- 
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ployer,  together  witb  his  family.  For  the  precise  purpose  of  ob- 
taiiUEig  this  support,  he  conjsents  to  give  his  labour :  and  there  are 
still  maoy  cases  in  which  the  recompeiise  is  actually  made  in  the 
shape  of  provision.  But  one  of  the  first  and  simplest  operations 
pf  civilization,  is  to  make  all  bargains  through  acomoaon  medium; , 
and  accordingly  the  return  for  labour,  like  other  payments,  is  given 
in  money.  This  money  payment  is  very  different  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  same  country  at  different  times ;  but  whatever  it 
is,  the  quantity  of  subsistence  it  will  procure,  and  not  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  payment,  is  the  standard  by  which  the  labourer's  re- 
turn must  be  estimated.  The  only  way  dierefore  in  which  we  can 
judge  of  the  pressure  of  population,  is  by  the  rate  of  wages ;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  estimate  the  rate  of  wages,  is  by  the 
quantity  of  support  which  it  will  procure  to  the  labourer,  accord- 
ii^  to  the  customary  mode  of  living  in  the  country. 

Eor  this  reason,  from  the  time  when  the  weekly  labour  is  re- 
compensed in  money,  the  pressure  of  population  is  less  directly 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  common  observer.  Its  operation  in  itself 
becomes  a  more  complex  concern ;  and  it  is  moreover  concealed 
from  view  by  the  quantity  of  machinery  which  is  going  on  together. 
Its  effect  however  is  sufficiently  discoverable  in  the  diminished  rate 
of  wages,  following  the  increased  competition  for  employ.  In  coun- 
tries like  America,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  land  ready  to  make 
an  ample  recompense  to  any  capitalist  who  will  take  the  pains  of 
reclaiming  it  from  the  bcASts  of  the  forest,  or  the  wandering 
savage  of  the  plain,  a  labourer,  in  almost  any  department,  may  im* 
n^ediately  meet  with  an  employer.  The  competition  there  is  among 
the  masters,  to  find  workmen ;  not  among  the  workmen  to  find 
employ :  but  in  most  of  the  old  countries  in  Europe  the  tide  is 
commonly  settii^  the  other  way;  and  especially  in  the  lowest  and 
simplest  operations  of  industry^  the  competition  is  on  the  side  of  the 
labourer.  The  labourer  is  therefore  in  a  much  greater  degree  de^ 
pendent  upon  his  employer,  and  his  remuneration  is.  sddom  larger 
than  the  support  of  his  family  absolutely  demands. 

To  understand  in  practice  what  has  been  thus  far  stated  in  theory, 
our  readers  have  only  to  look  around  them,  and  see  the  mode  in  whidi 
a  great  part  of  their  countrymen  are  at  this  moment  living ;  and 
then  to  answer,  whether  the  human  species  in  civilized  countries 
does  not  increase  up  to  the  lowest  quantity  of  support  necessary  to 
their  preservation. 

B^inning  with  the  case  of  our  peasants,  the  average  wages  in 
husbandry  may  be  rated  at  12a.  per  week:  take  the  wife's  earnings 
at  two  slulUngs,  the  total  for  the  year  will  amount  to  £36 :  Ss.  With 
regard  to  the  expenses,  no  one  will  place  the  consumption  of  a  fa-* 
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mily  throughout  at  less  than  a  half- peck  loaf  per  week  to  each  indi-> 
vidual.    It  is  not  reckoned  lower  even  by  overseers.    At  I5.  the  quar^ 
tern  loaf  the  expense  will  stand  thus,  for  a  family  with  three  children^ 
Bread  for  live  persons,  at  10s.  per  week,     £^6    0  p^r  ami, 
Soap  and  candles,  at  Sd,  do.  -  -     1   I6 

Rent  .--.-.-30 
Clothing  and  furniture  -  -  -  -SO 
Fuel^  £s.  in  winter ;,  Is.  in  summer      -         -     3     4 


Total  .  £S1  0 
This  calculation  carries  us  at  once  beyond  the  earnings,  though  n» 
allowance  has  been  made  for  medicine,  loss  of  time,  or  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  food  than  wheaten  bread.  Whatever  luxuries  are  claimed, 
must  be  saved  out  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  by  substituting  a 
cheaper  and  less  nutritious  article  for  the  favourite  food  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  if  there  be  four  children  instead  of  three,  under  the  working 
s^e,  the  additional  child  brings  an  expense  of  £3  per  annum,  and  of 
course  diminishes  the  chance  of  the  workman's  earnings.  In  esti- 
mating the  bread  too  at  Is.,  we  have  taken  rather  a  favourable 
average.  Experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  proved  to  us 
that  we  must  not  expect  a  stationary  price.  In  the  present  year 
(1817)  the  average  price  would  be  about  Is.  Ad.  thus  adding  nine 
pounds  to  the  annual  expenditure,  and  bringing  us  so  far  beyond 
the  actual  wages,  Yet  the  poor  must  be  supported  in  dear  years 
as  well  as  cheap;  and  the  whole  statement  justifies  us  in  asserting 
that  our  agricultural  poor  are  brought  by  the  competition  of  la- 
bourers to  as  low  a  rate  of  wages,  both  nominal  and  real^  as  will 
enable  them  to  rear  a  fapnily. 

Whoever  has  travelled  in  a  manufacturing  district  will  not  have 
found  things  wearing  a  brighter  aspect,  or  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  population  seem  better  fed,  better  clothed,  or  better  lodged 
than  nature  requires  in  order  to  keep  up  their  number.  At  times 
indeed  there  is  more  variation  in  their  rate  of  wages  than  among 
the  peasantry,  owing  to  an  unusual  demand  for  some  particular  ma- 
nufacture, or  to  some  temporary  speculation.  ,  But  these  demands 
are  followed  by  a  decline  no  less  rapid,  and  the  average  wages 
of  the  year  do  not  exceed  a  moderate  pittance.  These  facts, 
gleaned  from  the  very  surface  of  pur  own  country,  are  domestic 
proofs  of  a  population  reaching  the  average  supply ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  effect  of  the  picture  would  not  be  altered  for  the 
better,  if  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  added  to  the  view.  But  if 
we  stop  here,  we  shall  stop,  after  all,  short  of  the  population.  As 
a  population  cannot  be  supported  without  food,  it  can  never,  of 
pourse,  materially  exceed  the  average  supply.     Still  the  tendency 
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to  increase  is  so  strong,  that  in  a  civilized  or  fully  peopled  country 
it  never  rests  on  this  side,  it  always  encroaches  a  little  beyond  it. 
How  is  this  possible  P  or  if  possible,  how  can  it  be  proved  ? — Too 
easily.  We  have  seen  that  labour  is  the  only  claim  to  support 
which  the  poorer  classes  can  offer ;  to  be  without  febour,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  without  support ;  and  to  multiply  beyond  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  is  to  multiply  beyond  the  available  supply  of 
food.  But  it  is  matter  of  experience  that  in  all  the  departments  of 
national  industry  there  are  always  more  claimants  for  employ  than 
can  obtain  it ;  and  though  the  excess^  for  obvious  reasons,  is  at 
different  periods  very  different  in  degree,  the  fact  is  undeniable, 
.  that  there  are  always  more  workmen,  than  can  find  employers  in 
manufactures ;  always  more  journeymen  mechanics,  than  can  be 
supplied  with  work ;  always  more  agricultural  labourers,  than,  taking 
the  year  throughoi^,  can  be  employed  in  useful  husbandry.  Every 
individual  of  these  superfluous  labourers  is  evidence  of  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  the  supply  of  food. 

This  argument  cannot  be  set  aside  by  urging  that  if  there  is  an 
excess  of  labourers  in  one  department  of  manufacture,  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  another ;  or  that  if  there  is  a  want  of  work  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  there  is  a  want  of  workmen  in  another.  We 
must  argue  of  these  things  as  we  practically  find  them ;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  question,  whether  if  a  central  boaird 
for  labour  could  be  established,  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  proposes,  the 
demand  upon  the  whole  would  not,  after  a  certain  time,  be  just  as 
much  above  the  supply  of  work  that  could  be  furnished,  as  it 
is  now.  Neither  is  it  any  sufficient  contradiction  of  the  state- 
ment, to  say  that,  after  all,  the  number  of  unemployed  workmen 
is  comparatively  trifling.  In  the  first  place,  we  feel  by  too 
sensible  experience  that  this  is  not  always  true.  But  not  to  argue 
on  a  general  fact  of  our  nature  from  accidental  periods  of  distress, 
live  must  remember  that  in  England  the  law  authorises  the  poor  to 
demand  support,  whether  they  can  or  cannot  find  employ  :  and  ac« 
cordingly  many  of  them  are  set  to  sift  gravel  or  level  mole  hills,  or 
something  equally  profitable,  and  receive  perhaps  ten  shillings  per 
week  for  work  which  does  not  return  a  farthing  to-  the  employer, 
In  manufacturing  towns  also,  the  benevolent  sympathy  of  the  mas- 
ters often  keeps  a  larger  number  of  hands  on  the  list,  than  they 
can  employ  with  advantage  to  themselves ;  but  the  support  of  these 
superfluous  hands  must  in  fairness  be  set  down  to  the  score  of 
charity,  and  not  to  an  effectual  demand  for  labour.  Extensive 
charities,  public  subscriptions,  and  speculative  enterprise  in  this 
country  tend  at  all  times  to  conceal  from  public  observation  the 
competition  of  labourers ;  but  we  hajtre  no  doubt  that  the  testimony 
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of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  town  and  country  taken  together, 
would  agree  with  the  evidence  actually  laid  before  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committees,  and  prove  liie  population  to  be  uniformly  beyond 
the  demand  for  labour,  though  it  might  be  dangerous  to  assess  the 
actual  amount  of  the  excess.  Whetiber  one  in  ten,  or  one  in  fifty 
labourers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  are  unable  to  provide 
a  field  for  their  industry,  is  not  very  material — ^it  is  evident  that  the 
redundance  is  on  the  side  of  the  labourer :  and  somewhere  between 
these  two  points,  we  imagine,  the  experience  of  different  places 
and  periods  of  time  would  justify  us  in  fixing  the  degree  of  that 
redundance. 

If  this  statement  is  correct,  and  a  just  result  of  what  is  continu- 
ally passing  before  our  eyes ;  then  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  an  author  whose  princi- 
ples \ve  highly  respect,  and  who  argues  that  the  collection  of  a 
larger  part  of  the  people  into  towns,  and  their  engagement  in  un- 
healthy occupations  in  advanced  states  of  society,  so  far  increases 
the  natural  mortality  and  diminishes  the  average  duration  of  life,  as 
to  equalize  the  acknowledged  disproportion  between  the  powers  of 
population  and  production.  Mr.  Mahhus,  in  his  Appendix  to  the 
present  edition,  has  considered  this  objection  at  some  length.  He 
admits  the  possibility  of  the  case,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
cautious  terms  in  which  his  second  proposition  was  enunciated ; 
but  he  appeals  to  the  state  of  the  various  countries  in  Europe,  to 
shew  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  of  them  approaching  that 
condition,  when  moral  restraint  may  become  a  useless  and  unneces- 
sary virtue ;  or  when  those  who  are  disposed  to  marry,  need  employ 
no  previous  foresight  as  to  their  means  of  supportmg  a  family. 

*  The  question,'  he  says,  *  can  only  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to 
experience.  Mr.  Weyland  is  always  ready  to  refer  to  the  state  of 
this  country ;  and,  in  fact,  may  be  said  almost  to  have  built  his  system 
upon  the  peculiar  policy  of  a  single  state.  But  the  reference  in  this 
case  will  entirely  contradict  his  theory.  He  has  brought  forward 
some  elaborate  calculations  to  shew  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
the  births  of  the  country  supply  the  demands  of  the  towns  and  ma- 
nufactories. In  looking  over  them,  the  reader,  without  other  in- 
formatiom,  would  be  disposed  to  feel  considerable  alarm  at  the  pros- 
pect of  depopulation  impending  over  the  country;  or  at  least  he  would 
be  convinced  that  we  were  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  that  formidable 
point  of  non-reproductiony  at  which,  according  to  Mr.  Weyland,  the  po- 
pulation naturally  comes  to  a  full  stop  before  the  means  of  subsistence 
cease  to  be  progressive. 

'  These  calculations  were  certainly  as  applicable  twenty  years  i^ 
as  they  are  now ;  and  indeed  they  are  chiefiy  founded  on  oteenrations 
which  were  made  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  than. the  period  h^re 
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noticed.  But  what  has  happened  since?  In  spite  of  the  enlargement 
of  all  our  towns;  in  spite  of  the  most  rs^pid  increase  of  manufactories, 
and  of  the  proportion  of  people  employed  in  them ;  in  spite  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unusual  demands  for  the  army  and  navy ;  in 
short,  in  spite  of  a  state  of  things  which,  according  to  Mr.  Weyland's 
theory,  ought  to  have  brought  us  long  since  to  the  point  of  nem-repro' 
duction,  the  population  of  the  country  has  advanced  at  a  rate  more 
rapid  than  was  ever  known  at  any  period  of  its  history.  During  the  ten 
years  from  J  800  to  1811,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  the  population  of  this  country  (even  after  making  an  allowance 
for  the  presumed  deficiency  of  the  returns  in  the  first  enumeration)  in- 
creased at  a  rate  which  would  double  its  numbers  in  fifty-five  years. 

^  This  fact  appears  to  me  at  once  a  full  and  complete  refutation  of 
the  doctrine,  that,  as  society  advances,  the  increased  indisposition  to 
marriage  and  increased  mortality  in  great  towns  and  manufactories 
always  overcome  the  principle  of  increase ;  and  that,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Weyland,  "  population,  so  far  from  having  an  inconvenient  ten- 
dency uniformly  to  press  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  becomes  by 
degrees  very  slow  in  overtaking  those  means." 

'  With  thi^  acknowledged  and  glaring  fact  before  him,  and  with  the 
most  striking  evidences  staring  him  in  the  face,  that  even,  during  this 
period  of  rapid  increase,  thousands  l}oth  in  the  country  and  in  towns 
were  prevented  from  marrying  so  early  as  they  would  have  done,  if 
they  had  possessed  sufficient  means  of  supporting  a  family  indepen- 
dently of  parish  relief,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  how  a  man  of  sense 
could  bewilder  himself  in  such  a  maze  of  futile  caculations,  and  come 
to  a  conclusion  so  diametrically  opposite  to  experience. 

^  The  fact  already  noticed,  as  it  applies  to  the  most  advanced  stage 
of  society  known  in  Europe,  and  proves  incontrovertibly  that  the  actual 
checks  to  population,  even  in  the  most  improved  countries,  arise  prin- 
cipally from  an  insufficiency  of  subsistence,  and  soon  yield  to  increased 
resources,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  towns  and  manufactories, 
may  I  think  fairly  be  considered  as  quite  decisive  of  the  question  at 
issue. 

^  But  in  treating  of  so  general  and  extensive  a  subject  as  the  Principle 
of  Population,  it  would  surely  not  be  just  to  take  our  examples  and  illus- 
trations only  from  a  single  state.  And  in  looking  at  the  other  countries 
Mr.  Weyland's  doctrine  on  population  is,  if  possible,  still  more  com- 
pletely contradicted.  Where,  I  would  ask,  are  the  great  towns  and 
manufactories  in  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  which  are  to  act 
as  the  graves  of  mankind,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  redundant 
population?  In  Sweden  the  proportion  of  the  people  living  in  the 
country  is  to  those  who  live  in  town  as  thirteen  to  one ;  in  England  this 
proportion  is  about  two  to  one  ;  and  yet  England  increases  much  faster 
than  Sweden.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  improvement  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
correspondent  abatement  in  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  in- 
creafie  ?  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  have  not  on  the  whole  been  ill- 
governed ;  but  where  are  the  necessary  '^anticipating  alterations,"  which, 
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mccording  to  Mr.  Weyland,  arise  in  every  society  as  the  powers  of  the 
soil  diminish,  and  "  render  so  many  persons  unwilling  to  marry,  and  so 
many  more,  who  do  marry,  incapable  of  reproducing  their  own  num- 
bers, and  of  replacing  the  deficiency  in  the  remainder?*'  What  is  it 
that  in  these  countries  indisposes  people  to  marry,  but  the  absolute 
liopelessness  of  being  able  to  support  their  families?  'What  is  it  that 
renders  many  more  who  do  marry  incapable  of  reproducing  their  own 
numbers,  but  the  diseases  generated  by  excessive  poverty — by  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Can  any  man  of  reflection 
look  at  these  and  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  then  ven- 
ture to  state  that  there  is  no  moral  reason  for  repressing  the  inclination 
to  early  marriages ;  when  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  alternative  of  not 
repressing  it  must  necessarily  and  unavoidably  be  premature  mortality 
from  excessive  poverty  ?  And  is  it  possible  to  know  that  in  few  or  none 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  wages  of  labour,  determined  in  the  com- 
mon way  by  the  supply  and  the  demand,  can  support  in  health  large 
families ;  and  yet  assert  that  population  does  not  press  against  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  that  '^  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population  can  never 
be  necessarily  felt  by  a  country  till  it  is  actually  peopled  up  tQ  the  full 
capacity  of  its  re&ources  ?" — vol.  iii.  pp.  407 — 412. 

The  fact  is,  and  Mr.  Weyland  as  a  sincere  friend  to  humanity 
will  rejoice  at  it  notwithstanding  its  effect  upon  his  argument,  that 
the  same  progressive  stage  of  civilization  in  which  mankind  ate  col- 
lected together  in  large  towns,  and  subjected  to  the  evils  and  dis- 
eases belonging  to  such  a  situation,  brings  also  the  antidote  together 
with  the  malady ;  and  by  applying  more  general  and  more  skilful 
attention  to  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure,  checks  that  prema- 
ture mortality  which  unhealthy  occupations  and  crowded  streets 
would  otherwise  occasion.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  verify. this 
observation ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  inquiry  to  find, 
that  those  closely-peopled  seats  of  manufactories  and  trade  which 
were  once  emphatically  called  the  graves  of  mankind,  and  in  which 
Mr.  AVeyland*s  argument  would  bury  so  large  a  proportion  of  his 
countrymen,  are  now  comparatively  the  abodes  of  health  and  lon- 
gevity ;  so  humane,  so  successfully  and  indisputably  humane  have 
been  the  improvements  in  the  management  of  prisons,  and  hospitals, 
and  work- houses ;  the  establishment  of  fever- wards,  and  the  various 
rules  for  ventilating,  and  purifying,  and  fumigating  crowded  manu- 
factories. 

By  a  calculation  which  Mr.  Weyland  has  taken  from  Price's  Re- 
versionary Payments,  it  appeared  that  theannual  deaths  even  in  the 
small  town  of  Newbury  were  to  the  whole  population  as  1  in 
28  or  29,  at  the  time  when  that  calculation  was  made.  Whereas 
the  register  of  that  town  for  the  last  ten  years  shews  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  now  exactly  double*  The  annual  deaths,  at  the 
present  period,  are  as  1  in  56  of  the  whole ;  the  average  number 
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for  the  last  ten  years  amounting  to  87^  on  a  population  \i'hich  the 
last  census  states  at  4900. 

Thus  it  was  formerly  calculated  that  in  Manchester,  containing 
64,000  souls,  half  the  number  born  died  under  two  years  of  age ;  in 
Northampton,  containing  7000,  under  ten;  and  Mr.  Weyland 
makes  these  calculations  the  hinges  of  his  argument.  We  cannot 
put  in  so  precise  an  answer  to  these  particular  cases ;  but  common 
observation,  and  the  judgment  of  the  best-informed  persons  in  those 
and  similar  situations  concur  in  persuading  us  that  matters  are  very 
different  now ;  not  to  mention,  that  as  the  deaths  in  the  whole  of 
Lancashire  are  but  as  1  in  48,  and  half  the  population  of  that 
county  is  contained  in  the  two  immense  towns  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  annual  births  must  greatly 
exceed  the  annual  deaths  even  in  those  unfavourable  situations; 
and  the  population  be  progressive,  instead  of  requiring  continued 
supplies  from  the  country  to  replace  the  domestic  waste. 

In  fact,  if  this  is  true  of  Birmingham,  no  one  will  hesitate  about 
Manchester.  We  have  been  favoured  with  an  abstract  of  the  bap- 
tisms and  burials  in  Birmingham  for  thirteen  years  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  out  of  which  there  have  been  only  three,  viz. 
1801,  1802,  and  1810,  in  which  the  former  have  not  very  consider- 
ably exceeded ;  and  in  the  whole  period  the  births  have  gained 
about  one -seventh  on  the  deaths,  the  baptisms  averaging  2120  per 
annum,  the  burials  1979;  or  1  in  43  of  the  whole  population, 
taken  at  85,753  in  1811.  The  register  of  the  largest  parish  in  the 
unhealthy  city  of  Coventry  gives  nearly  a  similar  result.  So  that 
the.  average  duration  of  life  in  a  town  of  80,000  persons  is  fifteen 
years  longer  at  the  present  time,  than  it  was  in  a  population  of 
4,000  fifty  years  ago.  This  increased  healthiness  of  the  com- 
munity assists  in  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  increase  of  popu- 
lation within  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  some  degree  for  the  pressure 
which  has  been  lately  experienced ;  as  also  for  the  flourishing  state 
of  Assurance  Societies,  and  all  other  institutions  which  calculate 
upon  the  Swedish  and  other  tables  of  fifty  years  date ;  and  which 
ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  authority  for  the  general 
average  of  life  in  this  country. 

At  all  events  it  is  very  clear  that  we  cannot  depend  on  the  mor- 
tality, of  towns,  foi*  ridding  us  of  any  superfluous  population  ;  ^  and 
we  own  it  is  more  gratifying  to  our  minds  to  conclude  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  should  counter-balance  the  unhealthiness 
which  attends  some  of  its  occupations  by  the  improvements  of  me- 
dical skill,  than  that  there  should  be  a  constant  and  necessary  waste 
of  human  life  from  premature  mortality. 

*  If  indeed  such  peculiar  unhealthiness  and  mortality  were  the  proper 
and  natural  check  to  the  progress  of  population  in  the  advanced  stages 
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of  society,  we  should  justly  have  reason  to  apprehend  that,  by  improving 
the  healthiness  of  our  towns  and  manufactories,  as  we  have  done  in 
England  during  the  last  twenty  years,  we  might  really  defeat  the  designs 
of  Providence.  And  though  I  have  too  much  respect  for  Mr.  Weylarid 
to  suppose  that  he  would  deprecate  all  attempts  to  diminish  the  morta- 
lity of  towns,  and  render  manufactories  less  destructive  to  the  health  of 
the  children  employed  in  them ;  yet  certainl}'  his  principles  lead  to 
this  conclusion,  since  his  theory  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  those 
laudable  efforts  which  have  made  the  mortality  of  England — a  country 
abounding  in  towns  and  manufactories,  less  than  the  mortality  of  Swe- 
den— a  country  in  a  state  almost  purely  agricultural.' — vol.  iii.  p.  424. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  natural  progress  of  civili- 
zation does  not  so  far  retard  the  natural  progress  of  population,  as 
to  counteract  its  universal  tendency  to  surpass  the  limits  of  sub- 
sistence :  though  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  where  any  such  causes  of 
comparative  unhealthiness  exist,  population  could  never  increase  in 
its  greatest  possible  or  even  its  greatest  known  ratio. 

In  a  country  of  limited  resources,  this  comparative  shortness  of 
life  has  no  other  effect  than  to  accelerate  the  period  or  increase  the 
chance  of  marriage.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  different 
averages  exhibited  by  the  table  of  marriages  in  the  different  counties 
of  England.  In  Warwickshire,  1  takes  place  annually  among  1 16 
persons ;  in  Worcestershire,  1  among  132;  in  Dorsetshire,  1  in 
135;  in  Monmouthshire,  1  in  153;  in  all  England,  1  in  1£0;  in 
Wales,  1  in  136.  From  which  it  would  appear  that  Monmouth- 
shire, notwithsanding  its  picturesque  beauty,  is  the  very  worst 
place  to  be  born  in,  and  Warwickshire,  notwithstanding  the  smoke 
of  its  collieries  and  steam  engines,  the  very  best ;  and  so  it  is,  for 
all  who  have  learnt  from  circulating  libraries  that  life  without  love 
is  not  worth  the  having ;  but  if  we  proceed  to  the  next  column,  it 
appears  that  the  value  of  love  is  fairly  placed  in  the  scale  against 
the  value  of  life,  and  that  the  average  expectation  of  life  varies  with 
tolerable  exactness  according  to  the  average  expectation  of  mar- 
riage :  the  annual  burials  being  to  the  whole  population  in  War- 
wickshire, 1  in  42 ;  in  Worcestershire,  1  in  52 ;  in  Dorsetshire,  1 
in  57 ;  in  Monmouthshire,  1  in  64 ;  in  all  England,  1  in  49 ;  in 
Wales,  1  in  60.  This  proves,  if  any  thing  can  prove,  the  great  re- 
straint which  prudence  imposes  in  diis  country  upon  the  power  of 
population ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  both  the  prudential  restraint 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  many  dbtricts,  population  has  proceeded 
to  a  length  and  swelled  to  an  amount  which  we  now  find  inconve- 
nient, and  are  obligQ^d  to  meet  by  growing  demands  on  public  and 
private  charity,  and  glad  to  remedy  by  extensive  emigration. 

III.  The  objection  which  next  occurs  affords  a  more  plausible 
argument  against  the  general  position.    This  is  the  case  of  agricul- 
tural 
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tural  countries^  from  which  provisions  of  various  kinds  are  regu- 
larly exported  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  those  in  a  different  state 
of  civilization.  The  exportation  of  surplus  produce  conveys  the 
idea  that  plenty  is  to  be  had  at  home  for  little  or  nothing :  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  tlie  country  where  labour  is  best  rewarded  in 
subsistence  at  least,  if  not  in  general  comforts^  is  a  country  in  this 
agricultural  state,  where  a  large  family  is  a  treasure,  and  where  no 
apprehensions  as  to  the  difficulty  of  supporting  one  retard  the 
progress  of  population. 

Still,  however,  the  general  law  asserts  its  power  even  here. 
Population  pushes  itself  fully  up  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  if  by 
subsistence  we  speak  of  that  which  is  available  to  their  use ;  though 
the  productive  power  of  the  land  being  as  yet  commensurate  with 
riie  activity  of  population,  the  one  has  not  outstripped  die  other. 
Hie  case  therefore  which  was  considered  under  the  last  head,  of 
labourers  without  labour,  rarely  occurs ;  but  still  those  who  look, 
even, here,  for  gratuitous  supply,  will  be  bitterly  disappointed. 
Those  who  from  accident  or  misfortune  cannot  offer  the  return  of 
labour  for  what  they  demand,  or  who  from  idleness  will  not,  have 
much  less  chance  of  being  maintained  without  than  in  a  closely- 
peopled  society  like  ours ;  while  the  surplus  returns  of  those  who 
do  labour,  instead  of  feeding  an  idle  population,  are  bartered  for 
artificial  luxuries,  or  for  foreign  manufactures  of  necessity,  or  orna- 
ment, or  utility.  This  is  even  the  best  state  of  an  exporting 
country.  But  in  ill-regulated  societies,  exportation  may  habitually 
take  place  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  very  labourers  who 
produce  the  surplus  provision,  are  reduced  to  a  degree  of  poverty 
and  privation  comparatively  unknown  in  the  countries  which  are 
dependent  on  them,  and  receiving  the  annual  supply.  Ireland  and 
Poland  have  long  exported ;  yet  no  one  who  knows  the  situation  of 
their  inhabitants  will  deny  that  there  is  more  habitual  distress,  more 

Sualid  poverty  endured  diere,  than  in  their  customers  England  and 
olland.  The'actual  supply  of  Ireland  consists  of  the  finest  pork 
and  beef;  but  what  does  this  avail  the  cotter,  who  is  supported  on 
milk  and  potatoes  ?  The  actual  supply  of  Poland  consists  of  the 
finest  wheat,  to  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  is  more  favourable 
than  any  in  Europe ;  but  what  does  this  benefit  the  peasant,  whose 
ordinary  subsistence  is  obtained  from  rye  bread  and  an  inferior  kind 
of  pulse  ?  It  is  true  if  the  actual  quantity  of  food  in  any  given 
country  could  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  members  of  it  even 
in  a  year  of  the  greatest  want,  and  were  consumed  by  them  in  the 
most  frugal  manner,  there  could  seldom  be  an  absolute  scarcity, 
supposing  the  transaction  to  be  extraordinary,  and  the  division  un- 
expected. But  in  the  nature  of  things  we  know  this  is  practically 
impossible ;  and  that  must  be  taken  as  the  supply  of  a  country, 
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which  its  inhabitants  in  their  several  classes  are  able  to  command  by 
the  labour  which  in  return  they  are  able  to  offer. 

It  would  therefore  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  when  we  have 
found  a  country  which^  like  Poland  or  America,  or  that  part  of 
Russia  which  borders  on  the  Black  Sea,  regularly  exports  a  quan- 
tity of  human  sustenance,  we  have  found  a  country  where  mankind 
do  not  increase  up  to  the  supply.  We  have  found  a  place,  at  lea^ 
America  and  Russia  are  instances  of  it,  where  a  man  in  possession 
of  a  certain  capital  may  say,  Here  I  will  tix  my  standard,  here  my 
principal  will  iind  an  easy  employment,  and  here  my  labour  will 
secure  an  ample  support  to  any  family  which  may  be  sent  me.  But 
we  have  not  found  a  place  where  a  man  may  say,  here  is  a  vacant 
3pace  and  a  quantity  of  superfluous  produce  which  will  support  me 
gratuitously  at  my  ease.  There  is  no  superfluous  food  in  the 
"world ;  no  where  any  thing  to  spare,  or  to  be  had  without  return. 

This  asser^on,  if  necessary,  might  receive  additional  confi|;matioii 
from  inquiring  what,  after  all,  is  the  boasted  export  of  these  abun- 
dant countries,  and  what  proportion  it  bears  to  their  own  popula- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  exports  of  com  from  thef  United  States  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  1805,  amounted  to 
777,543  barrels  of  flour, 
55,400  bushels  of  oats, 
861,501  of  Indian  corn, 
56,836  tierces  of  rice ; 
with  an  inconsiderable  growth  of  rye,  wheat,  and  barley;*  all 
which  would  furnish,  according  to  the  average  consumption  of 
England,  a  year's  subsistence  to  about  200,000  persons ;  i.  e.  would 
support  an  addition  of  one  thirtieth  to  the  domestic  population, 
rated  at  that  period  at  six  millions.  Poland,  which  has  also  been 
inconsiderately  treated  as  an  inexhaustible  granary,  could  never 
supply,  during  the  excessive  demand  of  the  late  war,  more  than 
500,000  quarters,  and  on  an  average  not  more  than  half  that  quan- 
tity, i.  e.  according  to  our  average  consumption,  at  the  highest,  food 
for  400,000  persons,  at  the  lowest  for  200,000,  which  probably 
bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  Polish  population  as  the 
exportation  from  the  United  States.  Yet  these  are  the  countries 
which  send  abroad  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  corn,  taken  in 
comparison  with  their  population  :  and  when  we  estimate  the  de- 
pendence of  America  upon  foreign  countries  for  many  necessaries 
of  civilized  life,  and  most  of  its  luxuries  ;  when  we  remember  that 
the  extensive  land  proprietors  in  Poland  depend  altogether  on  their 

*  See  Mr.  Jacob's  pamphlet  on  the  *  Protection  of  British  Agriculture,'  p.  56,  &C.  If 
some  theorists  in  political  economy  would  consider  these  facts  and  calculations,  we  should 
hardly  be  harassed  with  theiv  speculations  for  supporting  a  manufacturing  population  by 
foreign  agriculture. 
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exports  for  the  means  of  a  most  lavish  profusion ;  when  w^  con- 
sider the  immense  exertions  to  procure  com  which  continued  from 
1795  to  1812yand  the  enormous  price,  both  actual  and  relative^ 
which  it  bore,  and  that  the  demand,  being  in  a  great  measure  regu* 
lar,  must  have  materially  increased  the  cultivation ;  when  we  take 
all  these  elements  into. the  calculation,  we  shall  be  rather  struck 
with  the  near  approach  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  produce,  than  with 
the  amount  of  the  surplus.  The  exportation,  when  reduced  to 
fijguries,  rather  tends  to  show  the  pressure,  than  to  furnish  an  excep- 
tion against  it;  when  w^  reflect  that  if  the  whole  of  the  exported 
produce  had  been  retained  at  home,  it  would  i\ot  have  supported 
the  existing  population  above  ten  days  beyond  the  year,  pr  main- 
tained an  addition  of  more  than  a  thiriieth  part  to  the  whole.  We 
are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  all  the  human  subsistence  whidi  is 
exported  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  is  not  balance4 
by  a  return  of  equivalent  imports,  if  it  could  be  exactly  computed, 
would  be  found  to  exceed  what  might  suffice  for  a  year's  supply  of 
a  million  of  persons,  i.  e.  for  a  thousandth  part  of  the  probable 
population  of  the  world.  If  this  calculation  comes  any  where  near 
the  truth,  it  will  powerfully  demonstrate  the  strength  of  population, 
with  which  even  the  extent  and  fertility  of  America  or  the  southern 
departments  of  the  Russian  territory  can  only  just  keep  pace ;  and 
which  even  die  slack  demand  for  labour  in  Ireland  and  the  wretched 
yassalage  of  Poland  cannot  effectually  restrain. 

JV.  The  next  objection  which  we  shall  briefly  notice  is  of  a 
more  delicate  nature,  and  connected  with  our  feelings  of  natural 
^d  revealed  religion.  Upon  this  point  there  is  something  which 
well  deserves  remark  in  the  first  reception  experienced  by  our  au- 
thor. He  who  referred  the  greatest  evils  of  human  life  to  a  strong 
natural  principle,  might  have  looked  for  popular  applause  and  gra- 
titude, while  be  seemed  to  take  the  blame  off  our  own  shoulders, 
and  to  throw  it  upon  the  constitution  of  things  in  which  we  have  no 
active  share ;  while  he  endeavoured  to  exonerate  human  laws  or  re- 
gulations, and  to  prove  that  the  disease  which  preyed  upon  social 
happiness  was  more  radical  and  inveterate  than  the  wisest  legisla- 
ticm  could  cure. 

,  It  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  discovery  would  be  hailed 
as  flattering  our  pride,  and  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
many  of  those  natural  and  civil  evils,  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  at- 
tempts to  eradicate  them,  have  always  sprung  up  in  every  state 
of  society,  which  are  not  only  rankly  luxuriant  under  bad  adminis* 
tration,  but  have  never  been  altogether  extirpated  even  by  the  most 
careful  culture. 

On  the  contrary,  the  great  majority  of  the  public  shut  their  eyes 
against  the  facts,  and  their  ears  against  the  conclusion ;  those,  who 
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could  not  help  acknowledging  the  force  of  bodi,  took  all  posnUe 
potns  to  discard  them  from  dieir  mtndsyaBd  to  foiget  the  assent  whieb 
they  could  not  entirely  withhold ;  and  those  who  were  neither  aUe 
to  judge  of  premises  nor  inference,  proclaimed  by  a  general  outcry 
their  weakness  and  their  fears>  and  started  at  the  name  of  Maltbus 
as  the  enemy  of  God  and  man.  They  preferred,  it  seems,  that  any 
imputation  should  lie  against  the  institutions  of  society,  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  forced  to  give  up  the  flattering  prospect  of  a  gene* 
ral  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  We  have  always 
thought  this  fact  not  a  little  remarkable ;  as  furnishing  a  cmriout 
proof  of  the  strong  conviction  inherent  in  mankind,  that  notwitb* 
standing  the  distresses  they  see  around  them  and  the  calamities  they 
are  subject  to,  they  are  still  under  the  protecting  dominion  of  a 
merciful  as  well  as  a  powerful  Q-eator;  a  conviction  so  deeply 
rooted  that  when  they  meet  with  a  course  of  ai^m^it  which  ap- 
pears to  them  (whether  rightly  or  not)  to  end  in  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion, they  at  once  infer  the  fallacy  of  the  premises,  and  had  rather 
mistrust  the  logic  of  their  heads,  than  resign  the  consolatory  feeling 
of  their  hearts. 

Still  it  was  soon  found  a  much  easier  matter  to  disbelieve  Mr* 
Maltbus  than  to  refute  him.  This  ought  earlier  to  have  admo* 
nished  his  opponents,  as  it  has  at  last  tai^ht  them,  to  eKamine 
whether  his  premises,  or  their  conclusions  were  iWly  in  Ihe  wrong; 
whether  the  fault  were  in  his  arguments,  or  in  their  impressions ; 
whether,  in  short,  the  great  features  of  the  country,  as  he  Imd  re- 
presented them,  were  not  correctly  drawn,,  though  the  medium 
through  which  they  were  accidentally  viewed  had  thrown  a  harsb 
and  disagreeable  tone  of  colouring  over  the  picture:  just  as  the 
st&te  of  the  mind,  in  Crabbe's  ingenious  tale  of  die  Lover's 
Journey,  gives  to  the  sarnie  objects  the  tint  of  a  March  east  wind^ 
or  of  a  glowing  autumnal  evening.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  a 
similar  effect  in  the  work  before  us,  arising  luiturally  from  the 
leading  principle  in  the  author's  view  when  he  sat  down  to  th« 
composition.  A  visionary  notion  of  theoretical  perfectibility  could 
only  be  met  by  a  practical  statement  of  the  evils,  moral  and  pby^ 
sical,  which  beset  human  nature.  Society  has  no  greater,  enem^ 
than  the  man  who  would  substitute  theory  for  experience ;  and  no 
nncerer  friend  than  the  man  who  appeals  to  experience  to  refute 
him.  To  the  chimerical  reformer  of  the  political  and  moral  world, 
Mr.  Maltbus  justly  answers,  such  hopes  are  illusory  and  such 
schemes  impracticable,  while  mankind  exist  as  tkey  are ;  there  is  a 
principle  inherent  in  their  very  constitution,  which  will  uniformly 
bring  them,  as  in  all  ages  and  countries  it  has  alre^y  brought  them^ 
into  a  situation  in  which  there  will  be  labour,  indigence,  distress, 
and  disease. 
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Here  we  faa?e  at  once  a  key  to  the  peculiflr  turn  which  the  tr* 
{utneiit  Ukes,  which  is  certainly,  at  firat  sight,  not  a  little  unpre* 
possessing.  HThe  principle  which  the  Essay  undertekes  to  explain, 
is  uniformly  treated  in  the  light  of  an  evil.  The  very  titlei-page 
announces  ^  an  inquiry  into  our  prospects  respecting  the  future  re- 
moval or  mitigation  of  the  evil  which  it  occasions.'  Speaking  of 
moral  restraint,  the  author  sajrs,  '  if  this  restraint  do  not  produce 
▼ice,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  least  evil  that  can  arise  from  the  princi^ 
pie  of  population.'  He  elsewhere  argues  that  ^  we  must  submit  to 
Ae  action  of  a  great  check  to  population  in  some  form  or  other, 
as  an  inevitable  law  of  nature ;  and  the  only  inquiry  diat  remains  is, 
how  it  may  take  place  with  the  least  possible  prejtidice  to  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  society.'  Even  that  habitual  prudence,  whidi 
leads  mankind,  or  ought  to  lead  them,  to  consider  the  oMans  of 
providing  for  a  family  before  they  incur  the  responsibility  of  sup* 
porting  one,  id  uniformly  .entitled  the  *  fear  of  misery.* 

It  is  well  known  what  gave  the  argument  this  pecnfiar  direction, 
and  brought  it  into  the  notice  of  the  world,  with  a  more  forbidding 
aspect  than  was  likely  to  meet  with  a  welcome  reception.  Had 
Mr.  Godwin  and  his  party  followed  another  of  the  various  mazes 
of  error,  and  instead  of  attacking  social  institutions,  directed  their 
censures  against  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  had  interwoven 
with  the  constilutioil  of  mankind  a  principle  which  could  not  fail 
to  render  vice  and  misery  universal ;  then  we  should  have  felt  the 
advantage  of  the  same  enlightened  understanding  ready  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  different  grounds ;  shifting  the  line  of  his  argument  to 
encounter  the  opposite  movements  of  his  adversary,  and  prompt  to 
take  up  another  and  an  equally  strong  position.  The  merest  scioliist 
in  the  book  of  nature,  he  might  have  argued,  knows  that  he  ought 
to  search  for  good,  and  not  evil,  as  the  final  object  of  any  extensive 
principle  in  our  constitution.  The  writer  whom  I  oppose  im- 
peaches the  wisdom  of  the  Creator's  measures  because  he  is  blind 
to  His  designs.  Thales  might  as  justly  have  blamed  His  arrange- 
ment, in  revolving  the  larger  round  the  smaller  body,  or  Ptolemj 
have  censured  the  want  of  a  continent  to  balance  Africa  or  Asia» 
Is  it  not  evident  how  this  pressure  of  population  against  the  actoal 
subsistence,  is  uniformly  exciting  the  industry  of  mankind  to  render 
more  subsistence  available  ?  how  the  necessities  it  occasions  im*^ 
prove  the  human  faculties  by  exercise,  and  invigorate  virtue  ?  hoW 
It  thus  furnishes  the  best  opportunities  of  strengthening  those 
powers  which  want  of  exertion  uniformly  impairs,  and  of  exhibits 
mg  those  virtues  which  most  conspicuously  adorn  the  moral  nature 
of  man?  It  is  for  the  censurer  of  the  providential  arrangement  of 
things  to  show  how  the  same  purposes  might  have  been  anav\!ered 
by  other  and  better  means.    Above  all,  can  we  fail  to  observe  that 
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An  principle,  imposed  as  tt  is  by  a  Creator  whom  w€  see  and  fieel 
to  be  benevolent,  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  thatTe- 
vektion  which  declares  nianJdnd  to  be  placed  here  in  a  preparatoiy 
state?  Have  we  not  every  reason  from  analogy  to  bdieve,  that,  if 
He  had  intended  this  for  their  final  destination,  He  would  have  ren- 
dered perfection  attainable ;  and  that,  as  be  has  not  placed  perfection 
within  their  reach,  he  designs  this  world  as  a  state  of  discipline  ? 

That  such  would  have  been  the  general  strain  of  our  author's 
reasoning,  had  he  been  called  upon  by  circumstances  to  refute  one 
error  instead  of  anodier,  we  never  doubted,  and  the  present  edition 
confirms  our  previous  conviction. 

*  It  was  ray  object/  says  Mr.  Malthus,  *  in  the  two  chapters  on  Moral 
fieitrttintt  and  its  Effects  on  Socktyy  to  shew  that  the  evils  arising  from 
the  principle  of  population  were  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  evils 
arising  from  the  excessive  or  irregular  gratification  of  the  human  pas- 
sions in  general ;  and  that  from  the  existence  of  these  evils  we  had  na 
more  reason  to  conclude  that  the  principle  of  increase  was  too*  strong 
ior  the  purpose  intended  by  the  Creator,  than  to  infer,  from  the  exis- 
tence of  the  vices  arising  from  the  human  passions,  that  these  passions 
required  diminution  or  extinction,  instead  of  regulation  and  direction. 

*  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  allowed  to  be  correct,  it  will  naturally 
follow  that,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  evils  occasioned  by  tha 
principle  of  population,  ^the  advantages  derived  from  it  under  the  pre* 
sent  constitution  of  things  may  very  greatly  overbalance  them. 

*  A  slight  sketch  of  tl^  nature  of  these  advantages,  as  far  as  the  roaia 
object  of  the  Essay  would  allow,  was  given  in  the  two  chapters  to  which 
I  have  alluded ;  but  the  subject  has  lately  been  pursued  with  coBsider«» 
able  ability  in  the  Work  of  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  Records  of  the  Creation; 
and  I  am  happy  to  refer  to  it  as  containing  a  masterly  developement 
and  completion  of  views,  of  which  only  an  intimation  could  be  given  in 
the  Essav. 

*  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Sumner  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  which 
result  from  the  principle  of  population,  and  feel  entirely  convinced  tha\ 
t^e  natural  tendency  of  the  human  race  to  increase  faster  than  the 
possible  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence  could  not  be  either  de- 
stroyed or  essentially  diminished  without  diminishing  that  hope  of  rising 
and  fear  of  falling  in  society,  so  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the 
l^uman  Acuities  and  the  advancement  of  human  happiness.  But  with 
4his  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  feel  no  wish  to  alter  the  view  which  I 
have  given  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  principle  of  population.  These 
evils  do  not  lose  their  name  or  nature  because  they  are  overbalanced 
by  good :  and  to  consider  them  in  a  different  light  on  this  account,  and 
cease  to  call  them  evils,  would  be  as  irrational  as  the  objecting  to  call 
the  irregular  indulgences  of  passion  vicious,  and  to  affirm  that  they 
lead  to  misery,  because  pur  passions  are  the  main  sources  of  human 
virtue  and  happiness. 

*  I  have  always  considered  the  principle  of  population  as  a  law  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  a^atata  of  discipline  and  trial.    Indeed  I  believe  that. 
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in  the  whole  range  of  the  lai^m  nature  with  whieh  we  are  acquainted, 
not  one  can  1>e  pointed  out^^hich  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  tends  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  this  scriptural  ^iew  of  the  state  of  man  on  earth. 
And  as  each  individual  <btis  the  power  of  avoiding  the  evil  consequence 
to  himself  and  society  resulting  from  the  principle  of  population  by  the> 
practice  of  a  virtue^early  dictated  to  him  by  the  light  of  nature,  and 
sanctioned  by/evealed  religion,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  ways  of 
'God  to  man  r  ^regard  to  this  great  law  of  nature  are  completely  vin- 
dicated. ^  .    y 

*  1  hsr/,  therefore,  certainly  felt  surprise  as  well  as  regret  that  no 
inc^^iSerable  part  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the' 
|»1ncip1es  and  conclusions  of  the  Essay  on  Population  has  come  from 
persons  for  whose  moral  and  religious  character  I  have  so  high  a  re- 
spect, that  it  would  have  been  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  obtain 
taeir  approbation  and  sanction.  This  efi'ect  has  been  attributed  to 
some  expressions  used  in  the  course  of  the  work  which  have  been> 
thought  too  harsh,  and  not  sufficiently  indulgent  to  the  weakness  of 
human  tiature,  and  the  feelings  of  Christian  charity. 

*  It  is  probable,  that  having  found  the  bow  bent  too  much  one  way, 
I  was  induced  to  bend  it  too  much  the  other,  in  order  to  make  it 
straight.  But  I  shall  always  be  quite  ready  to  blot  out  any  part  of  the 
work  which  is  considered  by  a  competent  tribunal  as  having  a  tendency 
to  prevent  the  bow  from  becoming  finally  straight,  and  to  impede  the 
progress  of  truth.  In  deference  to  this  tribunal  I  have  already  ex- 
punged the  passages  which  have  been  most  objected  to,  and  I  have 
made  some  few  further  corrections  of  the  same  kind  in  the  present 
edition.  By  these  alterations  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  work  has 
been  improved  without  impairing  its  principles.  But  I  still  trust  that 
whether  it  is  read  with-  or  without  these  alterations,  every  reader  of 
candour  must  acknowledge  that  the  practical  design  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  with  whatever  want  of  judgment  it  may  have  been 
executed,  is  to  improve  the  trondition  and  increase  the  happiness  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society/ — vol.  iii.  pp.  424—428. 

We  introduce  this  passage,  partly  as  furnishing  the  best  reply  to 
the  objection  under  consideration^  and  partly  to  account  for  the 
different  impression  which  the  Essay  itself  formerly  conveyed;  but 
chiefly  as  an  instructive  example  of  that  candour  which  always  at* 
tends  true  philosophy.  While  the  ignorant  or  bigoted  writer  is  * 
only  rendered  pertinacious  by  confutation,  the  philosophic  res^ 
Boner  gives  its  due  weight  to  his  adversary's  argument,  and  is  either, 
more  6rmly  settled  in  his  own  opinion  by  impotent  attempts  to 
subvert  it,  or  ready  to  modify  his  statements  where  he  sees  occa- 
sion. Truth  being  his  object,  he  would  consent  to  gain  his  object 
even  if  he  were  obliged  to  forego  the  honours  of  victory ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  victory  finally  rest  with  him,  he  enjoys  the  spleo* 
•dour  of  conquest,  and  not  the  mere  credit  of  obstinate  resistance. 

V.  The  last  objection  we  shall  notice  relates  to  the  value  of 
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the  whole  subject,  mi  of  the  ^oaetontor  wbon^  *^  tUrt  i  hiigi ,,, 
What  after  ail  is  gained  towards  that  impn  of  the ^^'^^Atng^m 
of  private  conduct,  by  these  general  vicwcedherc  ^'^^  ^oM  it  nit 
Ae  gallantry  of  one  sex,  or  the  delicacy  ofV)gy  to  hm  o4cr,  diat  pnUie 
expediency  should  take  place  of  individuaK  He  wc  tttacliiDeDt,  or  the 
ardour  of  love  be  graduated  according  to  the  citiplacevrcnt  rate  of  popu- 
lation f  \fdis^r 

With  respect  to  this,  we  know  very  well  that  men*^.  our,wlI  many,  ai 
they  ought  to  marry,  and  as  they  always  have  marr£d,'^A'^'D  other 
considerations  than  those  of  philosophy  or  the  general  goodr^^Mle 
high  encomium  passed  upon  Cato,  Urbi  pater  est,  urbique  maritifl||,  ^ 
is  not  likely  to  be  often  claimed  in  our  times,  nor  are  we  anxious 
that  it  should.    Such  Qualities  may  be  very  grand,  but  they  are  very 
unamiable.    There  is  tittle  fear,  however,  lest  men  should  begin  to 
consult  in  these  private  matters  any  other  rule  than  that  which  diey 
have  hitherto  consulted,  their  own  private  interest.  Can  they  sppport 
the  probable  expenses  of  the  married  state,  in  tliat  sphere  of  life  in 
which  they  were  bom  and  educated ;  or  into  which  they  may  be 
contented  to  descend,  in  order  to  gratify  one  passion  at  the  expense 
of  another?    This  is  the  only  question  they  have  to  ask,  and  the 
answer  to  it  will  indicate  their  duty,  and  ought  to  direct  their  con* 
duct.    The  wages  of  labour  in  every  profession  and  voci^on  not 
only  afford  the  only  practicable  rule  of  individual  interest,  but  are, 
in  fact,  a  general  index  of  the  proportion  which  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence  bear  to  the  existing  popidation. 

But  laying  aside  individual  cases,  we  entirely  concur  with  the 
author  in  the  importance  of  general  rules,  and  therefore  in  the 
practical  value  of  that  fact  which  he  has  added  to  our  stock  of  uni- 
versal truths,  viz.  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  pass  the  limit  of  their 
subsistence.  In  all  advanced  societies  mankind  exist  in  a  very 
artificial  state,  and  laws,  as  we  know,  are  enacted  with  the  intent 
of  directing  the  habits  of  the  community  into  those  channels  which 
appear  most  beneficial  in  the  view  of  the  legislator.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  what  sort  of  laws  are  we  to  promulgate  ?  are  we  to 
discourage  celibacy  ?  to  accelerate  the  increase  of  population,  and 
>^ve  a  bounty  on  large  families?  Nor  is  this  only  an  abstract  ques- 
tion, such  as  Harrington  or  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  any  other  framer 
of  an  ideal  commonwealth  might  have  asked ;  but  one  that  comes 
particularly  home  to  our  English  interests.  Our  poor  laws,  as  qow 
administered,  are  i^either  more  nor  less  than  a  standing  bounty  on 
increase,  on  redupflant  increase,  by  supporting  at  the  public  ex- 
pense those  fathers  of  families,  who  could  not  support  themselves, 
leven  whilst  single,  by  labour :  and  though  formerly  Mr.  Malthus 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  they  had  really  enlarged  population  so 
much  as  they  had  extended  misery^  while  the  redundant  (i.  e.  thm 
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tmemplcq^)  pdor  were  crowded  into  workhouses  or  farmed  out  ia 
manufactories,  there  can  now  be  no  question  upon  the  subject, 
wheil  public  Bi€4»ey  is  eitb^  added  to  ike  regular  Wages  of  labour, 
or  supplied  in  its  stead. 

'  When  the  expediency  of  such  a  practice  becomes  matter  of  dis» 
enssion,  a  genaral  rule  of  reference  is  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
and  is  fumisfaed  at  once  by  the  universal  truth,  that  mankind  have 
a  tendency  in  all  cases  to  multip^'  beyond  the  regular  supply  of 
food,  or  regular  demand  of  labour.  This  determines  the  pointy 
and  shows  that  the  impulse  is  to  be  first  applied  to  labour,  which 
will  sponUueousty  increase  popuhition,  and  not  to  population, 
which  may  not  so  Certainly  obtain  subsbtence  by  finding  labour : 
and  even  if  it  finally  succeeds,  there  is  an  intermediate  risk,  and  a 
certainty  of  distress  and  discontent. 

The  importsmce  of  having  such  a  hile  Established  niay  be  best 
appreciated  by  reflecting  on  thie  consequences  of  wanting,  or  negf- 
kcting  it.  These  were  predicted  by  Mr.  Malthas  at  a  period 
when  there  was  an  extraordinary  demand  for  men,  and  very  little 
disposition  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  any  evil  seising  out  of  the 
redimdaiKy  of  population.  But  has  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  poor  laws  have  been  in  the  most  striking  manner 
eonfirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  years  1815,  1816,  aoad  1817* 

*  During  these  years,  two  points  of  the  very  highest  importante  hav^ 
been  established,  so  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  rational  man. 

^  The  ihrst  is,  that  the  country  does  not  in  point  of  fact  fulfil  the 
promise  which  it  makes  to  the  poor  in  the  poor-laws,  to  maintain  and 
i)nd  in  employment,  by  means  of  parish  assessments,  those  who  are 
unable  to- support  themselves  or  their  families,  either  from  want  of  work 
or  any  other  cause. 

*  And  secondly,  that  with  a  very  great  increase  of  legal  parish  assess- 
ments, aided  by  the  most  liberal  and  praiseworthy  contributions  of 
voluntary  charity,  the  country  has  been  wholly  unable  to  find  adequate 
employment  for  the  numerous  labourers  and  artificers  who  were  able  as 
well  as  willing  to  work.' 

*  It  c^n  no  longer  surely  be  contended  that  the  poor-laws  really  per- 
form what  they  prohiise,  when  it  is  known  that  many  almost  starving 
femilies  have  been  found  in  Lo]i(k)n  and  other  great  towns,  who  are 
deterred  from  going  on  the  parish  by  the  crowded,  unhealthy  and  hor- 
rible state  of  the  workhouses  into  which  they  would  be  received,  if 
indeed  they  could  be  received  at  all ;  when  it  is  known  tliat  many 
parishes  have  been  absolutely  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  assessments, 
the  increase  of  which,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  have  tended  only 
to  bring  more  and  more  persons  upon  the  parish,  and  to  make  what  was 
collected  less  and  less  effectual;  and  when  it  is  known  that  there  has 
1)een  an  almost  universal  cry  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
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other  for  voluntary  charity  to  come  in  aid  of  the  parochial  atsessmrato.' 
— vol.  ii.  pp.  351,  352. 

Tbis  evily  which  we  cannot  help  referring  to  the  existing  ha>>it 
of  interference  with  the  wages  of  labour,  and  with  the  ordinary 
progress  of  popolation,  can  only  be  remedied  b^  a  return  to  the 
natural  course ;  and  the  easiest  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object 
is  really  the  single  question  for  Parliament  to  consider ;  the  extent 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  evil  itself  being  alike  established  by  the 
evidence  which  they  have  so  laboriously  collected.  But  we  must 
not  digress  into  another  wide  and  difficult  field  of  discussion. 

Secondly,  it  is  no  slight  advantage  to  be  provided  with  an  in- 
^  controvertible  answer  to  all  sweeping  reformers ;  and  to  know  on 
positive  grounds  that  the  face  of  civilized  society  must  always  re« 
main  uniform  in  its  principal  lineaments,  and  be  distii^ished  by 
the  same  features  which  it  has  hitherto  borne;  that  our  business 
therefore  is  to  lessen  or  remove  its  blemishes,  and  to  prevent  their 
growing  into  deformities ;  but  that  we  can  no  more  organize  a 
community  without  poverty,  and  its  consequence,  severe  labour, 
than  we  can  organize  a  body  without  natural  infirmities,  or  add  a 
limb  to  the  human  frame.  Some  perhaps  may  think  it  a  misfor- 
tune to  know  thus  much — and  certainly  if  ignorance  in  this  case 
would  lead  to  bliss,  it  were  folly  to  be  wise;  but  it  can  only  con- 
duct to  inevitable  misery.  In  fact,  the  present  year  has  shewn  the 
practical  value  of  this  advancement  in  our  knowledge.  The  Spen- 
ceans,  it  is  true,  who  coolly  talk  of  dividing  the  land  among  tlie 
people  and  establishing  an  Agrarian  Republic,  are  not  of  a  sort  to 
be  addressed  by  reason.  But  it  is  always  satisfactory  to  have  rea- 
son on  the  side  of  law ;  and  to  be  prepared  to  prove,  if  any  will 
listen,  that  these  new  sons  of  the  earth,  these  SlIAPTOI  of  mo-i^ 
dem  sedition  or  modem  ignorance,  after  having  devoured  all  the 
property  of  the  country,  would  soon  be  reduced,  like  their  prede- 
cessors of  old,  to  the  necessity  of  devouring  one  aqother.  And 
that  their  leaders,  however  ill-informed,  have  sense  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  barrier  which  the  Principle  of  Population  opposes  against 
their  schemes,  is  evident  from  the  rancorous  hostility  with  which 
Evans,  the  Cadmus  of  the  tribe,  has  attacked  Mr.  Malthus  in 
what  he  is  pleased  to  entitle  his  *  Christian  Policy.' 

With  this  general  view  of  the  bearings  of  the  subject  upon  our 
internal  economy,  we  shall  close  our  remarks  upon  the  important 
addition  to  political  science  contained  in  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay. 
Upon  the  book  itself,  which  has  already  reached  a  fifth  edition,  it 
would  now  be  superfluous  to  pronounce  an  elaborate  opinion.' 
The  author,  as  we  have  often  intimated,  might  have  clothed  his 
principles  in  a  more  attractive  garb,  and  have  introduced  them  to  the 
public  irnd^  a  more  favourably  aspect :  and  we  cannot  help  re- 
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gretdng  tbat  the  same  masterly  band^  which  first  pointed  out  wfaj 
equality,  and  plenty,  and  community  of  goods  were  unattainable' to 
beings  constituted  like  mankind,  had  not  also  proceeded  to  show 
that  they  were  no  kss  undesirable ;  that  the  same  powerful  guide,- 
who  first  checjted,  in  her  imtried  course,  the  frail  bark  of  universal 
bappiiless,  sailing  as  she  was  ^  with  youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure* 
at  the  helm,'  and  pointed  out  the  unforeseen  bank  on  which  she 
could  not  fail  to  split,  had  not  also  taken  the  pains  to  prove  that 
the  course  human  nature  was  forced  to  pursue  is  also  the  best  it 
could  pursue,  when  the  object  and  end  of  the  voyage  are  added  to 
the  consideration. 


Art.  IV.  1.  Narrative  of  a  Survey  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  Sources  of  the  Ganges. 

%  A  Journey  to  Lake  Manasawara  in  Undes,  a  Province  in  Little 
Thibet.     By  William  Moorcroft,  Esq. 

3.  On  the  Height  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  By  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  Esq.     Asiat.  Res.  vol.  xii.     4to.     Calcutta.     1817. 

n^HE  sources  of  great  rivers  and  the  summits  of  high  mountains 
-*-  have  been,  at  all  times,  objects  of  anxious  research,  either  from 
the  impulse  of  superstition,  or  the  more  laudable  motive'of  ex- 
tending tlie  limits  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  latter  point  of 
.view,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  three  tracts  placed  at  the 
head  of  diis  Article  as  the  most  important  which  have  hitherto  ap^ 
peared  in  jthe  *  Transactions  of  the  Society'  for  inquiring  into  the 
history  and  antiquities,  the  arts,  sciences  and  literature  of  Asia;  be- 
cause, imperfect  as  they  are,  they  tend  to  elucidate  the  geography, 
and  add  somewhat  to  the  natural  history,  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  globe — the  upper  and  central  regions  of - 
Asia. 

It  had  long  been  suspected  that  the  course  given  to  the  Ganges 
of  a  western  direction  from  the  Manasarowar  lake  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  as  far  as  Ladack,  and  back  i^ain  to 
the  eastward,  till  it  penetrated  these  vast  snowy  ranges,  and  gushed 
out  at  the  Cow's-mouth,  on  the  southern  side,  was  founded  on  mm 
sufficient  authority.  At  the  suggestion,  therefore,  of  Colonel  Cole- 
brooke,  the  sanction  of  the  Bengal  government  was  solicited,  and 
obtained,  for  this  officer  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  ascertain  the 
fact;  but  he  was  prevented  by  an  illness  which  terminated  in  death, 
llie  execution  of  the  plan  then  devolved  on  his  assistant.  Lieute- 
nant Webb,  who,  accompanied  by  the  Captains  Raper  and  Hear- 
say, set  out  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1808,  for  Haridwar;  whence 
they  proposed  to  commence  their  arduous  task,  as  soon  as  the  fair, 
which  is  annually  held  at  that  place,  should  be  ended. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Webb  was  instrticted  to  stinrey  the  Gfaages  from  Haridhvar 
to  Gangoutriy  or  Grangowatri,  where  thk  river  has  been  supposed 
td  force  its  way  by  a  subterraneous  passa^^^  throij^  the  Himalaya 
movfliainsy  or  to  fail  oirer  their  brow  m  the  form  dt  a  cataract ;  he 
was  directed  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  htter^  {if,  in  defiance 
of  probability,  it  should  be  found  to  exist,)  and,  should  it  not  prove 
to  be  die  source  of  the  GaageSy  to  trace,  by  survey,  this  branch  of 
the  river  as  far  towards  it^as  might  be  practicable:  in  particular^ 
be  was  to  endeavour  to  learn  whether,  as  some  Indian  audioritiea 
flUted,  and  as  Major  Rennell  was  inclmed  to  think,  thb  maio 
branch  of  the  Ganges  had  its  source  in  the  celebrated  lake  Mansa« 
roer,  or  M anasarowar,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains;  and,  if  so,  to  obtain  its  bearing  and  distance.  He  was 
also  instructed  to  fix  the  positions  of  Bhadri-nath  and  Cedara-nath, 
near  to  which,  according  to  information  obtained  by  Colonel 
Hardwicke,  the  two  branches  of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Alacananda 
and  the  C6d&r,  took  their  rise. 

Haridwar  (frcMu  Hari,  Vishnu,  and  dwara,  a  door  or  passage)  is 
the  place  where  the  united  streams  of  the  Ganges,  after  forcing  their 
way  through  the  mountakious  regioas  which  fence  in,  as  it  were, 
the  base  of  the  Himalaya  on  its  southern  side,  first  eMer  the  plains 
of  Hindostan ;  it  is  a  place  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  with  peculiar  ve- 
neration. To  this  hallowed  spot,  an  annmd  pilgrimage  is  enjmned; 
and  here  also  an  annual  fair  is  held  called  the  Mela.  For  the  double 
purpose  of  making  their  ablutions  in  the  sacred  stream,  and  trading, 
people  of  every  rank,  age  and  sex,  from  every  part  of  India,  from  the 
Penjab,  Caubul,  Cashmere  and  the  upper  regions  of  Tartary  as- 
semble here  in  the  month  of  March :  every  twelfth  year  is  cele- 
brated by  greater  festivities  than  ordinary,  and  by  a  greater  concourse 
of  people.  The  period  at  which  Lieutenant  Webb  and  his  party 
arrived  at  Haridwar,  happened  to  be  one  of  these  duodecennial  meet- 
ings ;— just  twelve  years  after  Colonel  Hardwicke  had  visited  the 
«ame  spot:  but  the  humanity  of  the  Bengal  govmiiment,  which  has 
so  frequently  and  so  effectualiy  been  di^ayed  over  eveiy  portion 
of  its  wide  possessions,  had  stepped  in,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
prevcont  the  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  outrage  and  murder,  which 
were  witnessed  with  Such  horror  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,^  and  sta- 
tioned a  detachmaatof  troops  there  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
An  European  can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  multi- 
tudes brought  together  on  such  an  occasion.  Colonel  Hardwicke 
estimates  £e  number  at  two  millions  and  a  half,  which,  from  the 
iuformatioB  obtained  from  a  Gosseyn,  he  thinks  rather  under  than 
oyer  the  truth ;  and  Captain  Raper,  who  considers  it  impos^fale  to 

^  •  ♦•  This  geotleman  states  that  five  hundred  fakeers  were  killed,  and  a  greater  number 
wounded,  the  lait  day  of  the  Mela,  by  the  Seiki.    An  Rei.  yoL  ti. 
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form  any  accurate  comiMitationy  ventv^es  to  rate  tbose  wbic^  he  saw< 
at  more  thm  two  millions.  ^Towards,  the  end  of  the  festival/ 
he  saysy  ^  every  aveoue  is  closod  by  the  swarms  which  pour  infrooi 
aU  quarters.  Those  who  come  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bathiiq^ 
arrive  in  the  niomiog,  and^  after  performing  their  ablutions,  depart 
if!  the  evening,  or  on  the  followii^  day^^by  which  means  a  coustaal 
succession  of  strangers  is  kept  upy  occasioning  one  of  the  most  busy 
scenes  that  can  weU  he  conceived/  These  ephemeral  visifeora  bring,, 
in  general,  their  own  provisions  with  them;  but  thousands  of  carta 
are  employed  in  conv^tng  grain  to  the  fair,  chiefly  from  the  Duab  ; 
^MEid  though  the  consumption  occasioned  by  such  hosts  of  people 
WEOuld  lead  one  to  apprehend  a  scarcity  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  was  sufficient  to  quiet  all  uneasiness  on  that 
score ;  the  whole  country  exhibiting  to  the  surveying  party  ^  a  per- 
fect picture  of  affluence  and  plenty.' 

It  is  highly  gratiiymg  to.  find  that  the  mild  but  supersttttoua 
Hindoos  are  not  insensible  to  the  attention  thus  given  to  their  con* 
veniences  and  comfort  by  the  British  government;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  all  due  respect  is  paid  to  their  religious  prgudices. 
The  following  account  will  be  resA  with  pleasure  after  the  painful 
narrative  of  Col.  Hardwicke. 

*  Tfee  tenth  of  April,  being  the  FurU,  or  last  day  of  bathing,  the 
crowds  of  people  were  immense,  every  avenue  to  the  Ghdt  w«ui  con^ 
pletely  choaked  up;  and  the  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the  water, 
poured  down  from  the  top  such  a  constant  succession  of  freoh  comera 
that  the  lower  tiers  were  unable  to  resist  the  impetus,  and  were  iovo- 
luntarily  hurried  into  the  stream.  The  fair,  however,  concluded  with* 
out  any  troubles  or  disturbance,  to  the  great  surprise  and  satisfaction  oC 
numbers,  who  were  accustomed  to  consider  bloodshed  and  murder  in- 
separable from  the  CvmVha  Melxiy  as,  for  many  ages  past,  their  duode- 
cennial  periods  have  been  marked  with  some  fatal  catastrophe.  A  very 
salutary  regulation  was  enforced  by  our  police;  prohibiting  any 
weapons  being  worn  or  carried  at  the  fkir.  Guards  were  posted  at  the 
different  avenues,  to  receive  the  arms  of  the  passengers ;  a  ticket  was 
placed  on  each,  and  a  corresponding  one  given  to  the  oAvner  ;.the  arms 
were  returned  on  the  ticket  being  produced. 

'  This  ariiangement  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  utmost  tranquillity 
prevailed,  and  from  the  ccmtent  and  satisfaction  that  were  expressed  by 
;all  ranks  of  people,  on  this  occasion,  we  may  anticipate  the  praises  that 
will  be  carried  hence,  to  all  parts  of  Hindostan,  on  the  mild  system  of 
the  British  government.' — p.  46l.  Raper, 

The  fair  being  ei^ded^  the  stu-veying  party  proceeded  to  the  north- 
ward in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  Bb^irat'hi,  or  most  western 
brancli  of  the  Ganges,  (except  the  Yamuna,)  whose  source  waa 
imagined  to  be  at  or  near  Gaogoutri.  The  authority  on  which  the 
luuppositiQu  rested  was  fouipded  not  merely  on  that  of  die  native  Hin^ 
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doos,  but  on  the  niap  of  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron^  constnictetl  froiQ 
jnaterials  furnished  by  the  Jesuit  TiefenUiller,  who  was  supposed. to 
have  visited  the  spot  in  person,  though  Mr.  Colebrooke  is  induced  to 
think  that  he  describes  the  Cow's-mouth  from  the  report  of  others. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  traveOers  dnrough  all  die  perils 
of  this  route—through  beds  of  torrents ;  along  narrow  paths  skirting 
the  m6st  frightful  precipices;  at  one  time clamberii^  up  steep  as- 
centSy  at  another  time  sliding  down  precipitous  declivities : — we 
must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  a  few  remarkable  objects,  and 
p(»nting  out  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  country. 

In  passing  from  Nagal  to  Mugra,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles, 
our  travellers  crossed  a  mountain  of  about  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  being  in  certain  places  almost  perpendicular,  the  foot  path 
running  in  a  zigzag  direction,  sometimes  aloi^  a  narrow  ridge,  not 
more  than  a  foot  in  width,  and  having  a  precipice  on  the  outer  side 
of  ^ix  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  natural  prochicts  hi- 
therto observed,  were  white  mulberries,  figs,  willows,  and  the  pinus 
longifoli& ;  they  also  noticed  peacocks,  and  bli»:k  partridges,  (tetrao 
francolinus,)  and  a  few  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  under  cultivation. 
On  the  next  mountain,  to  the  northward,  which  was  about  twelve 
hundred  feet  high,  they  recognized,  among  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions, the  peach  and  the  apricot,  the  walnut,  strawberry  and  raspberry, 
the  white  rose,  the  dandelion  and  the  butter  flower,  (we  suppose  the 
yellow  ranunculus,)  besides  whole  forests  of  tiie  pitch  pine,  called 
by  the  natives  the  Deodar  (pinus  Doedwara  of  Roxburgh). 

At  Lallari,  a  few  miles  farther,  the  land  was  observed  to  be  well 
cultivated,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  cut  into  terraces,  faced  with  stone, 
and  watered  by  rills  issuing  from  the  heights,  and  conducted  irom 
the  upper  to  the  lower  platforms  in  succession,  precisely  as  in 
China.  The  higher  grounds  were  covered  with  immense  forests  of 
a  species  of  oak,  and  the  Rhododendron  Funiceum. 

In  advancing  to  the  nordiward  they  reached  the  summit  of  a  table 
knd,  which  overtopped  all  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  from  which  they  were  gratified  with  a  sight  which  is  described 
as  the  most  sublime  and  awfiil  that  can  be  pictured  by  the  imi^iaa- 
tion — *  from  the  edge  of  its  scarp,  (the  travellers  say,)  the  eye  ex- 
tended over  seven  or  eight  dbtinct  chains  of  hills,  one  risrog  above  the 
other,  till  the  view  was  terminated  by  the  Himalaya,  or  Snowy  Moun- 
tains.' The  intermediate  ranges  appeared  to  run  nearly  ||kurallel ; 
their  general  direction  was  about  N.W.  and  S.E.  which  is  also  that 
of  the  Himalaya.  The  altitude  and  direction  of  the  most  distin- 
^lislied  of  the  snowy  peaks,  the  Gangoutri,  and  Jamautri,  out  of 
which  the  Ganges  and  Yamun  are  supposed  to  rise,  wete  observed 
from  this  place,  those  of  the  former  being  N.  46^  3'  E.and  die  angle 
of  elevation  3®  1';  of  the  latter  N.  18°  34' E.' and  the  angle  3*^  if: 
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Cbe  Wizonta)  disUnce,  accordiBg  ta  the  best  esttmajte  ^nrkich^bcrf 
were  able  to  form^  was  about  thirty  >  miles ;  but  this,  short  as  it 
wasy  according  to  the  computation  of  the  natives^  was  a  journey  of 
twelve  days. 

Descending  by  the  Nagur  Gh&t,  they  had  now,  for  the  first  time, 
«  view  of  the  Bhigiratlii  river,  which  was  hailed  by  all  the  Hij^oo 
^attendants  with  loud  acclamations,  and  with  the  accustomed  terms 
of  salutation  and  respect  La  traversing  the  banks  of  this  river,  oa 
one  side  naked  mountains,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  fir,  on  the 
other  rich  afid  flourishing  crops,  exhibited  a  pleasing  contrast :  the 
sound  of  the  rustic  pipe  attracted  the  attention  of  the  travellers  to 
the  labours  of  the  field,  where  both  sexes  were  busily  employed  in 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture ;  wheat,  barley,  and  rice  were  the  chief 
articles  of  produce.  Both  men  and  women  appeared  to  he  more 
civilized  than  in  the  lower  countries ;  and  the  latter  shewed  less 
bashfulness  and  reserve  than  die  females  of  Hindostan  generally  ex« 
hibit.  A  short  petticoat  and  a  loose  jacket,  with  sleeves  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  cons.tituted  the  dress  of  both  sexes;  but  the  ladies 
had,  in  addition,  a  piece  of  cloth  twisted  round  the  head  in  the  form 
of  a  turbaa.  ^  We  could  not  help  remarkmg<say  the  travelers)  that, 
even  in  those  unfrequented  regions,  the  female  mountaineers  exhibited 
the  general  failing  of  the  sex,  having  their  necks,  ears  and  noses 
ornamented  with  rings  and  beads.  When  these  are  beyond  their 
in^ans,.  they  substitute  a  wreath  or  bunch  of  flowers;  for  which 
purpose  the  white  rose  is  chosen,  both  for  its  beauty  and  scent.' 

The.Bh4girat'hi,  and  other  mountain-streams,  are  crossed  by.dif-* 
ferent  kinds  of  bridges,  but  the  most  common  are  the  Sangha  and 
the  Jhula ;  the  former  consisting  of  one  or  two  fir  trees  thrown 
from  bank  to  bank,  or  from  one  rock  to  another;  the  other,  of  a 
rope  ladder  laid  across,  with  ropes  on  each  side  of  it  to  hold  by: 
tbe  deptii  belp^v^  the  roaring  of  the  torrent,  and  the  swinging  of 
the  ladder,  give  to  the  novice  a  sensation  of  something  more  than 
giddiness. 

Near  B&ii&rit  was  a  trident  of  brass,  whose  shaft  was  twelve, 
and  whose  forks  were  six  feet  in  length.  It  had  an  inscription  not 
fpucb  injured  by  time,  but  no  oiie  could  tell  in  what  language  the 
characters  were  written :  they  were  thought  to  resemble,  the  Chi-« 
Dese ;  and  the  natives  have  a  tradition,  that  many  centuries  ago  the 
Chinese  or  Tartars  had  possession  of  the  country.  The  trident  is  in 
fact  a  common  emblem  of  the  Chinese  river-deity.  The  inscription 
is  regard^  as  a  curiosity  by  the  natives,  and  many  fruitless  attempts 
have  been  niade  to  decypber  it.  The  \tAe  rajah  of  Nepaul  sent 
several  learned  pundits  for  this  express  purpose ;  but  they  failed, 
lik^  the  rest;  and  we  c^not  therefore  but  regret  that,  as  a  copy  of 
^  wai  taken  by  our  traveller^  it  waa  not  given  to  the  public  fron^ 
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Ae  Calcutta  pre88.-^We  stf<H^ly  suspect  it  to  he  Cfaodese^  uai  mit 
somewhat  confirmed  in  our  opinion  by  the  description  of  a  wauJil 
temple  at  the  village  of  Bat'h6ri  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  die  Man 
ha'deva^  but  which  bears  '  a  great  resemblance  io  a  Chinese  model/ 
Two  days  further  travdling,  over  every  kind  of  impediment  and 
with  great  fatigue,  brought  the  party  within  six  or  seven  days' joor«> 

-ney  of  Gangoutri;  and  here  their  progress  was  stopped  :  bu^ 
from  the  contraction  of  the  stream,  and  the  stupendoos  height  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  ^  there  can  be  no  doubt  (they  say)  but 
its  source  is  situated  in  the  snowy  range ;  and  any  other  hypothesis 
can  scarcely  be  reconcHed  to  hydrostatical  prmciples.' — We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  we  comprehend  the  force  of  this  argument  ^-^at 
all  events,  we  think  it  by  no  means  conclusive — but  the  pilgrhns 
and  the  natives  assured  them  that  the  country  beyond  Gangoutri 
was  passable  only  for  a  few  miles,  when  the  stream  is  entirely  coik> 
eealed  under  heaps  of  snow  which  no  traveller  ever  has  surmounted 
or  can  surmount.  The  same  story  m%ht  have  been  heard  without 
stirring  from  Calcutta.  The  party  ti^mselves  were  evidently  not 
quite  satisfied,  either  with  their  own  observations,  or  the  account  ojf 
Uie  pilgrims ;  for,  on  commencing  their  retrograde  match,  they  dis- 
patched a  mounshee,  with  two  or  three  volunteer  Hindoo  pilgrinw 
to  Gangoutrii  to  make  further  observations : — a  pilgrimage  to  Uiis 
place  is,  it  seems,  considered  as  so  great  an  act  of  devotion,  that  he 
who  performs  it  is  supposed  to  be  redeemed  not  only  from  all  tb^ 
troubles  of  this  life,  but  to  be  ensured  a  happy  passage  through  all 
the  st^es  of  transmigration  which  he  is  destined  to  undergo.  This 
party  rejoined  our  surveyors  eighteen  days  afterwards,  at  Srinagun 
It  appears  that,  for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  they  were  drenched 
with  rain ;  and  that  two  days  before  they  reached  Gangootri,  they 
were  overtakefi  by  a  fril  of  snow,  which  occasioned  no  small  degree 

'  of  sdarm,  none  6f  them  having  before  seen,  except  from  a  distance, 
water  in  a  congealed  state.  The  mounshee  confirmed  the  report 
that,  a  few  miles  beyond  Gangoutri,  the  river  was  entirely  couched 
under  beds  of  sncnv,  beyond  which  no  person  hadhitherto  been  known 
to  penetrate ;  he  added,  that  the  breadth  of  the  stream  is  there  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards,' and  not  above  waist  deep,  and  the  current 
fi»oderate :  two  miles  beyond  this,  he  siiid,  is  ^  Gan-muc^hi,  or 
Cow^S'inouth ;  it  b  a  ferge  stone,  situated  in  the  iliiddle  of  the  bed> 
the  Water  passing  on  each  side.  In  Ihe  mounshe^'s  field-book, 
which  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  subjoined  to  his  tract  on  the  Height  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  CowVmoudi  is  thus  noticed.  '  In  tlie 
bed  of  the  river  I  saw  a  rock  two  or  three  paces  wide  and  five  long, 
bathed  by  the  river  on  both  sides,  and  overhangitig  the  stream  ;  the 
depdi  of  water  being  very  small .  This  rock  exhibits  a  similitude  of 
the  body  add  mouth  of  a  cow/    A  litUe  Ihrtfaer  on,  the  river  is 
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.MUeti  to  have  diaappeared  under  die  snow,  which  beii^  mied  ap* 
peared  like  the  earth  of  cultivated  fiekb.  Again  the  Gaagea 
aliewed  itself  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  beyood  GhmgoiH 
triy  and  the  mounshee's  description  of  this  place  is  worthy  of  noticCi 
as  appearing  to  decide  die  question  aii  to  the  source  of  this  braach^ 
at  least,  of  the  Ganges. 

*  In  front  was  a  steep  mountain  like  a  wall  of  rocky  from  an  angle  of 
which  the  Ganges  appeared  to  come.  Bejrond  the  present  station  was 
nothing  but  sdow»  nor  any  road,  but  that  termination  of  the  YaUey^ 
>Froni  dread  none  would  venture  into  the  wat^r  of  the  Ganges*  Tba 
anowy  tops  of  the  mountains  appeared  of  various  height;  and  not  the 
least  sign  of  vegetation ;  nothing  but  snow,  masses  of  which  were  fallii^ 
from  the  mountains.  As  the  people  in  company  were  deterred  from 
advancing,  and  there  appeared  no  road  by  which  to  penetrate,  and  fur- 
ther progress  seemed  full  of  peril  and  of  terror,  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  Gangdwatri/ — p.  283. 

The  Cow's-ipoutb  is  noty  therefore^  as  Major  Rennell  was  led  to 
conclude,  a  cavern,  out  of  which  the  Ganges  gushes  through  the 
Himalaya ;  and  ^  thus  (he  adds)  appearing  to  incurious  spectators 
to  derive  its  original  sprites  from  this  chain  of  mountains.'  If  the 
mounshee  may  be  trusted,  the  Hindoos  were  perfectly  right  in  re- 
presenting the  sources  of  the  Ganges  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains ;  and  this  fact,  at  least,  may  serve  to  reduce  the  number 
of  the  blunders  in  Ptolemy's  description  of  central  Asia,  so  inge- 
niously discovered  and  so  industriously  pointed  out  by  the  French 
geographers,  one  of  which  was  that  of  his  having  placed  the  source 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  Imaus  (Himaleh)  instead  of  beyond  it. 

The  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Haridwar  to  the  last  point 
which  the  party  reached,  as  appears  by  the  chart,  is  about  forty-five 
miles,  and  they  took  eighteen  days,  namely,  from^  the  12th  to  the 
fi9th  April,  in  travelling  it :  the  thermometer  was  generally  from 
^0^  to  M^  in  the  morning,  and  once,  at  mid-day,  as  high  as  9 1^  in 
the  shade.  They  were  still  six  days'  journey  from  Gangoutri,  the 
latitude  of  which  is  something  more  than  5 1^  N.  Retuniii^  to  the 
southward,  they  arrived  at  Devaprayaga  on  the  1 1th  May.  It 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bhdgirat'hi  and  the  Alacananda, 
Of  these  Prayagas  or  confluences  of  rivers,  five  principal  ones  are 
mentioned  in  the  Sistras,  as  places  peculiarly  sacred ;  three  of 
these  are  higher  up  the  Alacananda,  and  one  is  lower  down^  at  Alla- 
habad, where  the  Yamuna,  or  Jumnah,  falls  into  the  Ganges.  The 
contrast  in  the  character  of  the  Bhdgirat'hi  and  the  Alacananda  is 
sufficiently  striking ;  and  the  quaint  manner  of  describing  it  not  less 
so ;  it  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  style  of  Purchas :  ^  The  Bhdgirat'hi,' 
•ays  Captain  Raper,  ^  runs  down  a  steep  declivity  with  a  rapid  force, 
roaring  and  foaming  over  large  stones  and  fragments  placed  in  its 
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bed,  wliHe  the  placid  Alacananda^  flowing  witk  a  sinoeUi,  unruffled 
surface,  gently  winds  round  the  point  till,  meeting  with  her  turbulent 
^otisort,  ^e  is  forcibly  hurried  down,  and  unites  her  clamours  mth 
the  blustering  current/ 

Though  the  Bh&girat'hi  has  the  honour  of  being  considered  as  the 
main  branch  of  the  Ganges^  the  Alacananda  is,  both  in  width  and 
depth,  the  more  considerable  stream,  bemg,  near  its  junction  with 
the  former,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  the 
j^iny  season,  forty-six  or  forty-seven  feet  in  depth.  The  rope- 
bridge,  which,  in  May,  was  fifty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  was  said  to  be  frequently  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  The 
Bh&girat'hi  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  com- 
monly rises  about  forty  feet  in  the  rains.  Below  their  junction,  the 
ordinary  width  of  the  Ganges  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  At 
the  point  of  junction,  and  on  the  scarp  of  the  mountain,  is  situated 
the  town,  of  about  two  hundred  houses,  inhabited  by  Brahmins  of 
different  sects,  who  hold  twenty-five  villages  in  jaghire :  as  the  an- 
nual produce,  however,  is  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  rupees, 
they  exact  fees  from  the  pilgrims  for  the  privilege  of  bathing ;  and 
many  of  them  keep  shops.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  town  is  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Ramachandra ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  quadrilaten^l 
pyramid,  bulging  out  in  the  centre,  and  decreasing  towards  the 
top ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  white  cupola,  over  which,  supported  by 
wooden  pUIars,is  a  square  sloping  roof,  composed  of  plates  of  cop- 
per: a  gilded  ball  and  spire  crown  the  whole;  the  height  is  about 
seventy  feet,  and  the  square  terrace  on  which  it  is  raised,  six  feet. 
Within  the  temple  was  a  brazen  image  under  the  human  form, 
with  an  eagle's  beak  instead  of  a  nose,  and  a  pair  of  spreading 
wings  attached  to  the  shoulders.  This  is  precisely  the  Chinese 
Jupiter — Lui'Shin,  the  spirit  presiding  ov^r  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  Brahmins  knew  nothing  of  the  founder  of  the  temple ;  all  they 
were  positive  about  was,  that  it  had  been  in  existience  ten  thousand 
years!  One  of  their  daily  occupations  is  that  of  feeding  the  fish 
in  the  river  (Cyprinus  denticulatus)  with  bread,  which  they  are  tame 
enough  to  take  oiit  of  their  hands :  they  are  said  to  be  four  or  five 
feet  in  length. 

Our  travellers  found  the  city  of  Srinagur  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  The  encroachments  of  the  Alacananda,  the  earthquake 
of  1803,  which  shook  every  building  to  its  foundation,  and  the 
tjurc'hali  invasion  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  formed  such  an 
accumulation  of  evils,  that  it  seems,  says  Captain  Raper,  as  if  fate 
bad  decreed  that  this  devoted  capital  should  not  survive  its  native 
princes.  When  Colonel  Hardwicke  visited  this  place  in  1796,  it 
was  under  the  government  of  a  Raja,  to  whom  it  had  come  by 
hereditary  descent  through  many  generations.    All  now  appeared 
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to  be  rutn  and  desolation ;  marks  of  sorrow  were  evident  on  every 
countenance^  and  the  inhabitants^  in  speaking  of  their  unfortunate 
sovereign,  betrayed  feelings  of  loyalty  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
the  subjects  of  a  d^pot. 

'  They  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  relating  little  anecdotes  that 
brought  him  to  their  recollection;  and  talked,  in  the  presence  of  some 
Crurc'hali  sepahis,  in  a  manner  that  astonished  us.  ^^  These/'  cried  one, 
*^  were  the  apartments  allotted  for  the  Rani  and  her  attendants ;''  '^  in 
these/'  said  another,  "  the  Raja  held  his  court ;  here  he  performed  his 
religious  devotions,  and  there  he  used  to  repose  in  the  heat  of  the  day; 
but  all  is  now  gone  to  wreck,  and  what  the  earthquake  saved  the  Gurc - 
halis  have  destroyed."  These  sentiments  were,  no  doubt,  dictated 
by  their  real  feelings ;  for  whatever  oppressions  they  might  formerly 
have  laboured  under,  they,  no  doubt,  fall  short  of  the  exactions  of  the 
present  day/ — vol.  xi.  p,  496. 

The  miseries  of  Srinagur,  however,  appear  not  to  have  deprived 
the  Hindoo  Venus  and  the  Rassea  D6vi,  the  god  of  love,  of  their 
votaries.  At  the  shrine  of  the  former  a  society  of  dancing  women, 
having  formally  abjured  the  authority  of  their  parents,  devote  their 
lives  to  prostitution ;  and  the  shafts  of  the  latter  divinity  are  said 
to  be  so  widely  scattered  and  tainted  with  such  pernicious  poison, 
"*  that  four  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  fatally  sensible  of  their 
effects/ 

A  ceremony  of  the  hill-people  was  performed  during  the  stay  of 
the  party  at  Srinagur.  It  is  called  the  Bhart  or  Bheda,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  kind  of  propitiatory  invocation  to  the  genius  of  the 
mountain,  with  a  view  to  obtain  his  protection  for  the  crops.  One 
end  of  a  thick  rope  was  fastened  to  a  stake  near  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  the  other  was  carried  by  eighty  or  a  hundred  men  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain  *  nearly  a  mile  in  ascent/  where,  being  passed  round 
a  large  tree,  it  was  hauled  as  tight  as  it  could  be  stretched.  On 
this  rope  a  man  of  the  caste  of  N/i/s  or  tumblers  was  placed  astride, 
vdth  bags  of  sand  fastened  to  his  legs  and  thighs^  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving his  balance ;  and  in  this  posture,  being  gently  pushed  from 
the  summit,  he  arrived  in  safety  at  the  bottom.  This  appears  to  us 
a  most  extraordinary  performance :  we  cannot  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  stretching  a  rope  tight  of  a  mile  in  length  ;  nor  of  a  per- 
son's slidjng  on  a  slack  rope  in  an  inclined  position.  The  per- 
formances of  Madame  Saqui  shrink  to  nothing  before  this.  Acci- 
dents, it  seems,  occasionally  happen;  and  certain  death  is  the 
<:onsequence  of  the  failure :  for  though  the  performer  should  escape 
without  harm  from  the  fall,  the  penalty  of  his  awkwardness  must 
atill  be  paid,  and  his  head  be  severed  from  his  body,  as  an  atone- 
ment to  the  oflfended  spirit. 

Carna-prayaga,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pindar  and  the 
Alacananda,  is  about  thirty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line  eastward  df 
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Srioagur.  Near  this  place  the  party  observed  a  kind  of  biidge 
foreign^  as  they  say,  to  India.  From  a  stone  pier  op  each  hank 
strong  beams  were  dirown  out  horizontally^  the  one  above  the  other, 
the  lowest  projecting  about  two  feet,  and  each  successive  one 
lengthened  in  the  same  proportion,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  arch ; 
in  the  ceptre  was  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  which  was  covered 
^ith  planks.  Large  stones,  however,  so  placed,  and  conveying  the 
appearance  of  a  Gothic  arch,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
India ;  and  the  bridge  of  Wandipore,  of  which  there  is  a  print  in 
Turner's  Embassy  to  Bootan,  is  thus  constructed.  Beyond  this 
was  a  fine  plain,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  on  which  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  were  seen  grazing.  The  reason  assigned  for  devot- 
ing so  valuable  a  tract  of  ground  entirely  to  pasturage,  was  this : 
A  Zemindar  happened  by  accident  to  kill  a  cow :  distressed  at  the 
impiety  of  the  deed,  and  at  the  heavy  penalty  to  which  it  subjected 
him,  he  represented  his  misfortune  to  a  rich  merchant  of  Dekhin, 
then  on  a  pilgrimage;  '  the  merchant,  touched  with  compassion, 
purchased  this  ground  for  three  thousand  rupees,  and  dedicated  it 
to  Bhadrinat*h,  in  the  name  of  the  guilty  person,  as  an  atonement 
for  the  offence ;  on  express  condition  that  it  should  be  applied  to 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  pasturage  for  kiue/ 

Nanda-prayaga  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Natldacni  with 
the  Alacananda,  into  which  it  falls  from  the  S.  E  at  the  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  thiles  from  the  former  prayaga.  The  Birhi  Ganga  is 
tfa^e  next  stream  that  joins  the  Alacananda  in  a  parallel  direction  to 
the  Nandacni ;  but  it  has  not  the  honour  of  being  a  prayaga.  From 
the  last  to  Vishnu-prayaga,  where  the  Dauli  or  Niti  falls  into  the 
Alacananda  from  the  eastward,  it  is  twenty-five  miles;  the  road, 
which  is  exceedingly  bad,  is  in  some  parts  elevated  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  bed  o(  the  river :  mountains 
covered  with  snow  were  seen  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles. 
These,  however,  could  not  be  the  Hin>aleh,  the  nearest  point  of 
which^  according  to  Moorcroft,  is  full  forty  miles  distant  from 
Salier.  The  two  small  branches  of  Vishnuganga  and  Saraswati- 
ganga,  whose  united  streams  form  the  Alacananda,  gush  oiit  of 
these  mountains  and  form  a  confluence  with  the  DaulL  This 
stream  is  stated  to  be  thirty-five  or  forty  yard^  in  width^j  w^iile  the 
Vishnuganga  is  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Frona  this 
point  of  junction,  along  the  banks  of  the  latter  river,^  the  mountains 
rose  on  each  side  to  a  stupendous  height,  meeting  so  nearly  at  their 
bases  as  to  leave  only  a  passage  of  forty  or  fi/ty  feet  for  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  which  was  every  where  obstructed  by  huge  njiassea  of 
Tock :  in  one|)lace  a  cascade  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  rolled  over 
large  fragments  into  the  river,  near  to  which  it  w:as  cro^si^  by  a 
sangha  of  three  small  fir  spars^^  at  the  height  of  a.  hundred  fmd  fifty 
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feet  above  the  current*  Narrow  paths  cut  into  the  solid  rocks, 
steps  of  loose  stones,  planks  from  one  projecting  rock  to  another, 
and  ladders  placed  horizontally  across  deep  ravines,  made  the  pro^ 
gress  equally  slow  and  hazardous. 

In  advancing  upon  Bh-idrinat*h  our  travellers  had  to  pass  ovti 
beds  of  sno\v,  some  of  which  could  not  be  less  than  seventy  of 
eighty  feet  in  thickness :  the  river  was  occasionally  concealed  undef 
these  beds,  *  We  are  now,'  says  Captain  Raper,  '  surrounded  by 
hoary  tops,  on  which  snow  eternally  rests  and  blights  the  roots  of 
vegetation.  The  lower  parts  of  ihe  hills  produce  verdure  and  smalt 
trees.  About  midway  the  fir  rears  its  lofty  head ;  but  the  summits, 
repelling  each  nutritious  impulse,  are  veiled  in  garments  of  perpe'> 
tual  whiteness.' 

Two  miles  beyond  Bh&drinat'h  stands  the  town  of  Manah,  at  th* 
foot  of  a  mountain  which  bounds  the  valley  to  the  north-ea^ftward. 
The  breadth  of  the  stream  is  Tiere  reduced  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet ;  the  current  shallow  and  moderately  rapid.  Two  or  three  miles 
farther  on,  we  are  told  that  *  the  north  faces  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  south  of  the  river,  were  completely  covered  with  snow  from  tb^ 
6omnHt  to  the  base :'  a  short  march  from  this  place,  brought  theni 
opposite  to  a  water-fall  called  Barsik  Dhara,  where  the  Alacananda 
t(t  Vishnuganga  was  entirely  concealed  under  immense  heaps  of 
ditow :  beyond  this  point,  we  are  told,  travellers  have  not  dared  to 
pass ;  and  here  also  terminated  the  journey  of  our  present  adven- 
turers, being  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  base  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  town  of  Manah,  si- 
tuated in  so  unpromising  a  spot,  should  be  more  populous  than  any 
diey  had  met  with  of  the  same  extent :  it  consisted  of  two  hundred 
houses,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  people,  of  a  diflerent  racd 
from  the  other  mountaineers,  and  strongly  resembling  the  Tartars, 
from  whom  they  doubtless  descend,  having  broad  faces,  small  eyes, 
and  complexions  of  a  light  olive  colour.  The  inhabitants  all  came 
out  to  meet  the  party ;  and  Captain  Raper  says,  *  we  observed  a 
greater  display  of  female  and  juvenile  beauty  than  we  recollect  to 
have  seen  in  any  Indian  village.  The  women  were  in  gene«tl 
handsome,  with  complexions  approaching  to  the  floridness  of  Euro*^ 
peans ;  they  and  their  children  were  weighed  down  under  a  load 
of  silver  and  gold  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  ear-rings,  nosc-ringS, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets,  which  but  ill  corresponded  with  th€^ 
hoarseness  of  their  dress,  and  the  meanness  of  their  habitations.' 

The  temple  of  Bhddrinat'h  i^  considered  as  a  place  of  superior 
cMinctity,  and  is  placed  near  warm  sulphureous  baths  in  which  both 
sexes  perform  their  ablutions,  under  the  same  roof,  without  con- 
sidering any  partition  necessary  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
decency.    The,re  are  several  other  springs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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some  Mi'artn  and  some  cold,  each  having  its  particular  virtue  %h'ich 
the  Brahmins  turn  to  a  good  account.  ^  In  goii^  the  round  of 
purification,  the  poor  pilgrim  finds  his  purse  lessen  as  his  sins  de- 
crease ;  and  the  numerous  tolls  that  are  laid  -on  this  high  road  to 
paradise,  induce  him  to  think  that  the  straightest  path  is  not  the 
least  expensive.'  Besides  these  resources,  seven  hundred  villages 
are  said  to  he  attached  to  this  temple.  Our  travellers  understood 
that  forty  thousand  pilgrims,  mostly  fakirs,  had  visited  Bhidrinat'h 
that  year.  The  ceremonies  are  the  ss^me  as  at  other  Hindoo 
temples.  After  washing  away  all  their  impurities,  the  men  who 
have  lost  their  fathers,  and  the  women  who  have  buried  their  hus- 
bands, submit  to  the  operation  of  tonsure,  which  completes  their 
purification,  and  fits  them  for  appearing  in  the  presence  of  the  di- 
vinity. The  direct  distance  from  Srinagur  to  Bhidrinat'h  is  about 
eighty  miles;  it  took  our  travellers  twelve  days,  from  the  18th  to 
the  29th  May,  to  perform  the  journey;  the  thermometer  was  never 
lower  than  59^  in  the  morning,  llie  products  of  the  mountains 
were  the  same  as  those  along  the  Baghirat'hi  branch :  but  a  beauti- 
ful fish  common  in  the  Alacananda,  deserves  to  be  noticed  :  it  is 
called  the  Soher,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet ;  the 
scales  on  the  back  and  sides  are  of  an  exquisite  green,  encircled 
with  a  bright  golden  border;  the  belly  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
gold ;  the  tail  and  fins  are  of  a  dark  bronze;  and  its  flavour  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  its  beauty. — p.  494. 

Having  travelled  thus  far  with  Captain  Raper  and  Lieutenant 
Webb,  we  must  now  take  up  Mr.  Moorcroft  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Dauli  and  the  Alacananda ;  the  former  of  which  ought  in  fact 
to  be  considered  as  the  main  branch  of  the  Ganges,  if  length  of 
course  be  entitled  to  diat  distinction :  for  the  Dauli  proceeds  from 
the  very  base  of  the  chain,  and  one  of  its  tributary  streams  issues 
from  the  pass  which  leads  through  the  Himalaya  mountains,  whereas 
the  Alacananda  has  its  source  in  the  inferior  hills,  short  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains. 

Mr.  Moorcroft  is  no  stranger  to  our  readers,*  though  he  now  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time,  in  a  regular  shape  before  the  public.  The 
immediate  object  of  his  hazardous  expedition  is  stated  to  be  that 
'  of  opening  to  Great  Britain  the  means  of  obtaining  the  materials  of 
the  finest  woollen  fabric ;'  by  which,  we  suppose,  is  meant  the  shawl 
goat,  or,  perhaps,  a  market  for  the  wool  of  that  goat.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Cap^n  Hearsay,  who  had  formed  one  of  the  party 
of  Oaptain  Raper  and  lieutenant  Webb ;  and  he  hired  a  pundit, 
of  tiie  name  of  Harkh  Deo,  for  the  singular  purpose  of  striding  thC' 
whole  route  by  r^ular  paces  of  four  feet — a  task  which  we  have 
no  very  distinct  notion  how  this  learned  person  contrived  to  accom- 
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plish^  across  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  steep  rocks  and  the  deep 
ravines  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Himalaya.  The  di»- 
tances,  however,  so  paced,  are  all  recorded  in  the  journal ;  and  if, 
from  these  and  a  compass,  and  nothing  else  is  mentioned,  the  chart 
which  accompanies  the  narrative  has  been  laid  down,  great  allow- 
ances must  necessarily  be  made  for  its  accuracy.  *  We  were  obliged 
(Mr.  Moorcroft  says)  to  climb  up  rocks  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
on  which  irregularities,  for  the  toe  to  hang  upon,  were  at  a  most 
inconvenient  distance ;'  to  pass  where  *  points  of  rock  projected  to 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  these  were  turned  by  rude  staircases  made 
of  wood  and  stone,'  and  where  *  the  eye  could  not  for  a  moment 
quit  the  road  and  suffer  the  feet  to  proceed  without  risk  of  acci- 
dents ;'  where  zig-zag  lines  up  the  steep  ascent  4>f  mountains  turned 
in  sharp  angles  at  every  ten  or  twelve  feet,  along  which  it  was 
necessary  '  to  cling  with  the  hands  to  shrubs,  roots  of  trees,  clumps 
of  grass,  and  clods  of  earth  ;  and  sometimes  to  creep  on  hands  and 
knees  to  prevent  slipping.'  Yet  the  only  spot  at  which  it  is  record- 
ed that  the  worthy  pundit  remitted  his  four  feet  strides,  and  '  hesi- 
tated and  retired  into  a  hollow,'  was  a  path  skirting  the  very  verge 
of  a  tremendous  declivity  below,  out  of  vvhich  narrow  ledge  a  piece 
of  rock  had  slipped,  leaving  a  gap  just  sufficient  to  shew  a  precipice 
of  such  a  depth  as  might  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Such  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  from  the  commencement  of  die  Dauli  to 
the  summit  of  the  Niti  Ghati  pass  through  the  great  chain  of  the 
Himalaya,  a  direct  distance,  according  to  Mr.  Moorcroft's  map, 
of  about  fifty  English  miles,  which  took  the  party  eighteen  days  m 
travelling;  that  is,  ten  days  to  Niti  and  eight  days  from  that  place 
to  the  summit  of  the  pass.  We  cannot  follow  them  day  by  day  in 
this  tedious  but  most  curious  Journey,  and  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  noticing  what  may  appear  most  interesting,  before 
we  enter  upon  the  new  world  which  opens  upon  us  behind  the 
Snowy  Mountains. 

Their  course  \yas,  as  we  observed,  along  the  banks  of  the  Dauli, 
the  spring-head  of  whose  numerous  branches  is  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Himalaya  chain.  They  set  out  on  the  26th  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  wheat  was  ready  to  cut,  the  lands  were  under  the  plough, 
and  the  amaranthus  Gangeticus,  much  used  as  an  esculent  vegetable 
by  the  mountaineers,  was  sowing.  The  natural  productions  of  this 
mountainous  region  were  two  species  of  pine,  (deodar  and  longifolia) 
one  of  which,  called  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  a  cedar,  measured  twenty- 
two  feet  in  circumference  at  six  feet  from  the  ground;  and  he  saw 
many  others  which  he  thought  large  enough  for  main-masts  to  first- 
rate  men  of  war.  Nearer  to  the  Snowy  Mountains  were  extensive 
forests  of  oaks,  mixed  with  walnuts  and  horse-chesnuts,  the  sisoo 
(dalbergia)  and  the  hazel,  *  or  something  like  it.'    Of  smaller  plants, 
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be  found  abundance  of  birch,  berberry,  raspberry,  bilberry,  goose- 
berry, wild  roses,  furze  [r]  and  wormwood;  he  noticed  also  the 
jpolyanthus,  anemone,  and  ranunculus,  two  kinds  of  rhubarb,  the 
common  and  lemon  thyme,  basil,  mint,  sedum,  and  a  pkmt  not  un- 
like butcher's-broom,  called  selbarua,  which,  he  was  told^  was  enir- 
ployed  to  make  paper,  and  used  by  the  bankers  of  Hindostan  in 
preference  to  any  other  for  their  bills  of  exchange,  as  the  ink  does 
not  run.  The  cultivated  plants  were  wheat,  barley,  rice  of  two  or 
three  kinds,  several  species  of  millet,  of  which  the  chefM  (panicum 
Italicum)  occupies  whole  fields,  and  the  cynosurus  coracanus. 

In  none  of  the  clusters  of  hills  to  the  southward  of  the  Hima- 
laya, was  there  any  appeacance  of  volcanic  products ;  but  many  of 
them  abounded  with  minerals,  and  pyrites  were  sufficiently  com- 
mon. Blocks  of  marble  and  masses  of  granite,  Urge  crops  of 
quartz  crystals,  and  veins  of  silver,  he  says,  appeared  on  one  of  the 
mountains.  At  Tapob&n  and  the  neighbourhood  were  copioiis 
warm  springs. 

Near  the  village  of  Malari  beds  of  frozen  snow  first  appear  m 
the  ravines ;  these,  as  well  as  the  deep  beds  of  mouutain-torrents^ ' 
are  crossed  by  satikhos  or  sanglma  (fir-spars),  which  occur  twenty 
times  in  the  course  of  a  day's  journey.  The  inhabitants,  call  theQi- 
aelves  Rajputs,  but  pay  little  attention  to  caste :  poverty,  in  fact, 
seems  to  have  subdued  all  pride  of  distinction.  The  lower  classes 
devour  raw  meat  with  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  are  glad 
to  feed  on  the  coarsest  vegetables.  ^Fhey  are  low  of  stature,  and 
have  the  Tartar  countenance  mixed  with  the  Hindoo.  Their  dress 
is  of  woollen  cloth  woven  by  the  women  who,  like  their  neighbours 
already  mentioned,  load  themselves  with  ornaments. 

The  village  of  Niti,  composed  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  houses,  is 
situated  in  a  valley  closed  by  a  hill  which,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
was  tipped  with  snow.  The  great  height  of  this  situation  is  inferred 
by  a  quick  breathing  with  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  was  seized,  aud 
which  obliged  him  frequently  to  stop,  in  order  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  might  become  less  violent.  Two  or  three  times  after  this  be 
mentions  the  oppression  at  the  heart,  and  the  necessity  of  stopping 
at  every  four  or  five  steps  to  breathe;  and  complains  of  a  sense  of 
fulness  in  the  head  accompanied  by  giddiness :  near  the  Niti  Ghaut 
he  was  seized  with  difficulty  of  breathii^  and  great  oppression  about 
the  heart  on  awaking  from  sleep,  and  ^  when  on  the  point  of  falling 
asleep  again,  the  sense  of  suffocation  came  on,  and  the  sighk^  became 
very  frequent  and  distressing.'  Mountains  much  higher  than  the  spot,, 
on  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  stood,  have  been  ascended  without  any  such 
sensation;  and,  though  M.  Saussure  complains  of  symptoms  of 
oppression  and  debility,  when  at  the  height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  feet,  he  attributes  it  less  to  the  rarity  of  tl>e  atmosphere, 
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rtmn  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Mr.  Moorcroft^  in 
fact,  was  unwell. 

At  Niti  they  were  detained  for  some  time;  the  Sehana^  or  head- 
man of  the  viUage,  telling  them  that  a  report  of  their  being  either 
Gorkhalis  or  Firinjis,  and  of  their  having  hostile  designs  on  this  (Jm 
d^,  who  dwell  behind  the  Himala}'a,  made  it  expedient  for  him  t« 
write  to  the  deba  or  governor,  to  assure  him  that  they  only  wished, 
for  pious  purposes,  to  visit  the  sacred  lake  of  Mansarowar ;  and  that 
they  miist  wait  for  the  answer.  This  delay  was  the  less  irksome  from 
the  sehina  assuring  them  that  the  snow  was  not  yet  melted ;  that 
die  communication  was  never  attempted  before  mncranty  or  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  next  sign,  and  that  this  would  takfe 
place  in  fifteen  days.  It  was  now  the  5th  of  June ;  and  from  this 
time  tp  the  24th,  when  they  proceeded,  the  thermometer  Ht  sunrise 
was  generally  about  46°,  at  noon  7^,  and  from  that  to  80°.  The 
nights  were  clear  and  serene  ;  but  frequent  rains  took  place  during 
the  day ;  the  changes  in  the  temperature  were  sudden  and  severe. 
The  birch  trees  and  rose  bushes  were  now  but  breaking  into  leaf, 
and  the  furze  coming  into  blossom ;  the  grain  was  appearing  above 
ground,  and  every  thing  indicated  thttt  it  was  here  only  tlie  sprii^ 
of  the  year ;  but  the  vital  principle  of  vegetation  is  more  rapidly 
brought  into  action  in  countries  where  for  a  long  period  it  has 
remained,  from  extreme  cold,  in  a  stdte  of  suspension.  At  Niti 
the  summer  consists  of  July  and  half  of  August;  the  autumn  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  September,  and  winter  commences  wiA 
October. 

Permission  to  proceed  being  at  length  obtained,  Mr.  Moorcroft 
and  Captain  Hearsay,  each  mounted  on  a  chounr  bullock,  the  yak 
bf  Tartary,  (bos  grunniens)  proceeded  on  their  journey.  At  tht 
union  of  the*  Dauli  with  the  Hiwangal  they  took  their  leave  of  trtes, 
a  few  stunted  firs,  just  below  the  point  of  confluence,  being  the  last; 
and  on  the  same  day  (30(h  June)  they  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  ghatif  or  pass,  which  separates  Hindostan  from  the  Und^s,  and 
which  was  very  steep  and  difficult :  their  yaks,  however,  carried 
them  the  whole  way  to  the  summit,  which  is  stated  to  be  about  a 
mile  and  three  quarters.  Here  they  observed  a  heap  of  stones,  on 
which  was  raised  a  pole  with  pieces  of  rag  attached  to  it.  Erectionit 
of  thb  sanie  kind  were  observed  by  Turner  along  the  boundary  of 
Thibet  and  Bootan,  which  they  were  not  only  designed  to  mark,  but 
were  considered  also  as  charms  against  the  Dewtas,  or  evil  genit^ 
whose  resort  is  the  caves  of  the  mountains;  a  similar  superstition 
prevailed  in  the  Niti  Ghauti  pass.  A  plain  now  presented  itself, 
thickly  strewed  with  large  stones,  and  bounded  on  evet  y  side  by 
mountains;  those  behind  being  covered  with  snow,  without  any  marks 
of  vegetation,  those  before  equally  bare,  but  without  snow.    Tlie 
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account  which  Mr.  Moorccoft  gives  of  this  interesting  pass  of  tbe 
Himalaya  mountains,  now  trodden  for  the  first  time  by  any  Eu* 
ropean  foot,  is  unfortunately  vague  and  perplexed,  and  only  intel- 
ligible by  comparing  it  with  that  on  his  return.  Nor  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  plain  to  which  it  leads,  much  more  distinct;  with 
the  aid  of  the  map  however  it  may  be  made  out ;  and  the  followii^ 
is  pretty  nearly  the  sum  of  the  information  gained  by  this  interest- 
ing journey. 

1  be  Himalaya  mountains  may  be  considered  as  the  supporting 
wall  and  buttress  to  the  great  table  land  of  Thibetian  Tartary,  to 
which  from  their  summits  there  is  little  descent  in  comparison  with 
the  altitude  of  their  southern  faces;  and  that  little  is  not  precipitous, 
but  gradual.  The  first  plain  that  occurs  on  passing  the  Niti 
Ghaut  is  bounded  to  the  northward  by  another  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, running  about  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  or  parallel  to  the  Himalaya, 
and  at  the  average  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  it;  this  is  called 
the  Caillas  ridge.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  plain,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  from  the  pass,  hemmed  in 
between  the  two  ridges  above-mentioned  which  here  approximate, 
are  the  two  lakes  of  Razmn-Hradsind  Manasarozmry  separated  only 
by  a  slip  of  land  about  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  the  former  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Moorcroft  calls  the  inhabitants  of  this  table  land,  behind 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  by  the  name  of  the  Und6s ;  they  must 
however  be  the  same  people,  or  join  upon  them  to  the  westward, 
whom  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  described  under  the  name  of  Caufirs, 
or  Unbelievers ;  they  certainly  fall  under  that  description,  if  Bud- 
bists  are  so  considered  by  the  followers  of  Bhrahma ;  for  their 
religion  is  that  of  the  Lama.  But  in  Mr.  Moorcroft's  description 
of  them  we  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  Grecian,  either  in  their  anti- 
quities or  customs,  (some  resemblance  to  which  was  supposed  to 
exist  among  the  Caufirs,)  excepting  indeed  the  Wazir's  agate  box 
in  the  shape  of  an  urn,  surmounted  at  each  shoulder  by  the  mask 
of  a  satyr,  and  which,  he  says,  appeared  to  him  '  an  antique  of 
Grecian  workmanship.' 

The  part  of  this  table  land  included  by  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Caillas  ranges  might  almost  be  considered  as  the  depressed  summit 
of  tbe  mountains  themselves,  declining  gradually  from  each  chain 
towards  the  centre,  in  a  rugged  and.  broken  surface,  bristled  in 
some  places  with  rude  rocks,  and  in  others  scooped  out  into  broad 
and  deep  ravines,  presenting,,  as  far  as  the  ^ye  could  reach,  a  dreary 
waste,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  enliven  the  prospect ;  the  only 
symptoms  of  vegetation  being  confined  to  some  low  furze  bushes, 
(not  fune  we  will  venture  to  say,  if  by,  that  be  meant  the  ulex  Eu- 
ropea,) '  a  woolly  plant  like  everlasting,'  tufts  of  silky  grass,  and  a 
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species  of  moss,  exhibitiug  a  sickly  green  among  patches  of  snow  and 
spla^es  of  snow-water.  No  insects  appeared,  except  a  few  butter- 
fliesi  which  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  had  called  forth;  no  reptile 
but  a  small  lizard ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  eagles  and  ra- 
vens, larks,  linnets  and  partridges  were  the  only  birds.  Near  the  banks 
of  a  considerable  stream,  however,  which  flows  to  the  westward 
aloi^  the  middle  and  lowest  part  of  the  table  land,  the  scene  was 
somewhat  enlivened,  and  Mr.  Moorcroft  was  not  a  little  delighted  bj 
the  appearance  of  '  two  very  beautiful  poplar  trees,  in  which  were 
many  goldfinches.'  He  observed  too  in  the  bed  of  this  river  several 
flowering  shrubs,  from  three  inches  to  eight  feet  in  height,  which  he 
took  to  be  a  species  of  tamarisk.  Yet  these  cold,  rugged,  and  barren 
plains  were  swarming  with  sheep  and  goats,  the  yak  or  Tartarian  cow^ 
the  shawl-wool  goat,  herds  of  wild  horses  and  wild  asses,  and  hares 
and  marmots.  '  The  bite  of  the  yak,'  we  are  told, '  is  quicker  and 
nearer  the  ground  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  neat  cattle ;'  and 
so  it  had  need  to  be,  in  such  a  country ;  but  how  the  others  contrive 
to  exist  we  cannot  well  imagine,  unless  they  migrate  in  winter  to  a 
more  genial  climate;  or  some  other  vegetable  clothing  of  the  plain, 
besides  that  which  he  mentions,  has  escaped  Mr.  Moorcroft's  obser- 
vation. Such  prodigious  bodies  of  sheep,  goats,  yaks,  and  horses 
could  not  possibly  exist  on  a  few  tufts  of  grass  and  bushes  offurze^^ 
or  whatever  else  it  might  be — the  number  at  which  he  estimates  a 
single  group  being  not  less  than  forty  thousand !  Like  all  animals 
which  frequent  cold  climates,  or  those  that  are  subject  to  frequent 
and  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  the  quadrupeds  of  Little  Thibet 
are  indebted  to  nature,  who  has  kindly  compensated  the  want  of 
food,  by  liberally  supplying  them  with  warm  clothing. 
*  *  Tbe  sheep  has  a  very  thick  and  heavy  fleece ;  the  goat  has  at  the 
root  of  his  loilg  shaggy  hair  a  very  fine  fur  interspersed  generally ;  the 
cow.  has  a  material  of  tbe  same  kind,  not  much  inferior  in  warmth  and 
softness,  which  I  apprehend  might  prove  a  substitute  for  beaver ;  the 
hare  has  her  fur  of  peculiar  length  and  thickness,  and  even  the  dog  has 
a  coat  of  fur  added  to  his  usual  covering  of  hair.  The  wild  horse 
(equus  quagga),  the  wild  ass  (Goorkhen,  onagre),  and,  I  believe,  the 
mule,  the  offspring  of  these  animals,  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
mountains  of  Tartary ;  but  whether  they  have  any  thing  of  the  fur  kind 
I  cannot  say;  but  that  animal  which  is  called  the  baral^  and  Which 
Beems  to  have  many  characters  of  resemblance  to  the  deer  as  well  as  to 
the  sheep,  has  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  the  brittle  hair  of  the  former, 
the  most  beautiful  brown  fur  I  ever  saw/ — (vol.  xii.  p.  457.) 

Mr.  Moorcroft  is  certainly  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  quagga, 
which  is  exclusively  African ;  what  he  saw  was  the  equus  caballus, 
which  is  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in  almost  every  part  of  Tartary : 
the  muky  Mr.  Colebrooke  says,  is  the  equus  hemionus,  which  much 
resembles  it;  and  he  asks,  if  the  haral  be  not  the  ovis  Jmmonf 
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Undoubtedly  it  is  the  animal  described  under  this  name  in  the 
Systema  Naturae,  and  under  that  of  argali  by  Pallas.  Mr.  Moor- 
croft's  language  is  mther  vague,  but  it  must  either  be  this  species  • 
of  sheep,  which  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  worlds 
or  an  undescribed  animal :  *  were  it  not  fanciful,*  he  says,  '  to 
suppose  a  chain  in  the  works  of  nature,  I  should  say  that  thit 
creature  was  the  link  between  the  deer  and  the  sheep.'  He  men- 
tions the  horns  as  of  an  enormous  size,  and  weighing  at  least 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  The  argali  is  described  by  PalUs  &> 
having  horns  of  thirty  pounds  weight ;  and  Father  Rubruquis  ob- 
serves, that  he  had  seen  some  of  them  so  large  that  he  could  hardly 
lift  a  pair  with  one  hand  ;  and  that  tlie  Tartars  made  great  drinking 
cups  of  them.  Dr.  Shaw  says,  that  *  a  modem  traveller  has 
asserted  that  young  foxes  occasionally  shelter  themselves  in  such 
as  are  here  and  there  found  in  the  deserts.' 

The  goats  which  produce  the  wool  from  which  the  beautifiil 
Cashmerian  shawls  are  made,  every  where  abound  on  thd  dreary 
plains  of  Upper  Asia ;  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the 
common  goat,  on  which  the  climate  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
kind  of  influence  as  that  of  Shetland  on  the  common  sheep.  Mr. 
Hastings  sent  a  couple  to  England,  and  the  £ast  India  Company 
have  some  still  alive  of  those  which  were  brought  away  by  Mr. 
Moorcroft.  The  fine  wool  or  down  is  the  coat  next  the  skhi,  and 
is  concealed  by  an  outer  coat  of  long  straggling  hair.  Mr.  Moor- 
croft learned  that  the  Tartars  of  Ladack  had  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
%vool  produced  in  the  district  behind  the  Himalaya,  and  that  they 
sent  It,  in  exchange  for  other  goods,  to  be  manufactured  into 
shawls  by  the  Cashmerians. 

The  granite  hills  near  the  river  above  mentioned,  chiefly  of  a 
reddish  hue  with  veins  of  quartz,  contain  gold,  which  the  collectors 
of  it  separate  by  washing.  Shallow  pits  are  made  by  those  who 
dig  for  it,  and  in  some  places  our  travellers  observed  caves  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock.  The  materials  containing  the  gold  are  carried  to 
the  river,  and  there  washed.  But  the  objects  which  our  author  con- 
siders as  the  most  *  extraordinary  phenomena  he  ever  witnessed,* 
are  the  hot  springs  of  Tirt^puri,  which  we  shall  describe  iu  his 
own  words — 

'  From  two  mouths,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  issue  two  streams, 
bubbling  about  four  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  stony  substance 
whence  they  escape.  The  water  is  very  clear,  and  so  hot,  that  the  hand 
cannot  bear  to  be  put  into  it  for  an  instant;  and  a  large  volume  of 
Smoak  curls  round  them  constantly.  They  burst  forth  from  a  table  of 
calcareous  stone  nearly  half  a  mile  diameter,  and  raised  in  most  places 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  plain  on  which  it  stands.  This  has  been 
formed  by  the  deposit  from  the  water  of  the  springs  while  cooling. 
Immediately  surrounding  the  springs,  the  stone  is  as  white  as  the  purest 
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ttacco,  Tbe  water  flowing  over  a  surface  nearly  horizontal,  as  it  es* 
capes  from  the  vents,  forms  shallow  basins  of  different  size  and  shape* 
,  The  edges  of  all  these  basins  are  curiously  marked  with  indentation* 
and  projections,  like  the  tops  of  mushrooms  and  fleurs-de-lis,  formed 
by  calcareous  matter  prevented  from  uniting  in  one  uniform  line  by  the 
continual  but  gentle  undulation  of  the  water  entering  into  and  escaping 
from  the  several  basins  which  are  emptied  by  small  and  successive  falls 
into  the  surrounding  plain.  By  degrees,  however,  the  fringed  edge 
becomes  solid,  and  contracting  the  basin,  of  which  the  hollow  fills 
likewise,  the  water  takes  a  new  course  and  makes  new  reservoirs  which 
in  their  turn  become  solid.  Although  the  water  appear  perfectly 
transparent,  th^  calcareous  earth,  which  it  deposits,  is  of  different  co^ 
lours;  in  the  first  instance,  near  the  mouth,  it  is  delicately  white  witbT 
out  a  stain ;  at  a  little  distance  it  assumes  a  pale  straw  tint;  and  further 
on,  a  deep  saffron  hue ;  in  a  second  the  deposit  has  a  rosy  hue,  which^ 
as  it  recedes  from  the  source,  becomes  of  a  deep  red.  These  variou* 
colours  are  deposited  in  the  strata,  which  hardening,  retain  the  tinges 
they  received  when  soft;  and  give  rise  to  variously  stratified  and  veined 
stone  and  marble.  The  whirls,  twists,  knots,  and  waves,  which  some  of 
the  fractured  edges  exhibit,  afe  whimsically  curious,  and  shew  all  the 
chants  which  the  stony  matter  undergoes,  from-  soft  tufa  to  hard 
marble;  1  observed  that  the  marble  is  generally  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  depth  of  the  mass,  rising  up  with  nearly  a  perpendicular  front  of 
the  height  before-mentioned :  the  table  must  have  been  the  work  of 
ages.  The  calcareous  matter*  which  is  so  largely  dissolved  and  sus- 
pended by  the  water  whilst  hot,  is  probably  furnished  by  the  chalky 
mountains  above  Tirtdpuri,  but  the  origin  of  the  heat  I  have  no  clue  to 
discover.  The  water  must  be  most  strangely  situated,  for  two  streams 
so  inconsiderable,  to  throw  down  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  earth ;, 
and  the  surface  where  quiet  is  also  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  semi- 
transparent  matter  like  that  which  rises  on  super-saturated  lime-water.* 
— pp.  459,  460, 

We  are  told  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  the  country,  from  TirtSpuit 
to  Kien-lung  on  the  central  river,  abounds  with  minerals,  and  that 
the  rocks  teem  with  springs  of  hot  water,  impregnated  with  various 
mineral  and  saline  substances.  Among  other  springs  of  this  'kind  a 
cavern  is  mentioned  *  into  which  drips  water  highly  charged  with 
sulphuric  acid.'  Hot  sulphureous  vapours  are  said  to  issue  from  the 
bottom  or  floor,  and  a  person  on  entering  is  immediately  thrown  into 
a  perspiration,  without  being  incommoded  as  long  ashe  stands  up- 
right, but  if  he  crouch  down  he  is  seized  with  coughing  and  a  sense 
of  suflFocaition,  which,  we  are  told,  *  occurs  likewise  in  the  grotto 
dei  caniy  and  arises  merely  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sul- 
phureous gas  being  greater  than  that  of  the  atmospheric  air.'  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  grotto  del  earn  occasions  rather  more  than 
'  coughing  and  a  sense  of  suffocation/  Mr.  Moorcroft  thinks  tliat 
if  fuel  were  plentiful  ftiany  hundred  tons  of  sulphur  might  be  ob- 
tained from  this  cavGrq  ;  and  he  has  alao  discovered  that '  the  vast 
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walls  and  recesses  of  rock  which  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
hot  springs  in  this  neighbourhood,  shew  an  antiquity  that  baffles  re- 
search, and  would  afford  food  for  sceptics.'  Thus  it  is  that  *  a 
little  learning'  becomes  *  a  dangerous  thing.'  Had  Mr.  Moorcroft 
known  nothing  (and  he  does  not  seem  to  know  much)  of  geology,  or 
known  mofe,  his  own  faith  would  not  have  been  staggered,  nor 
would  he  have  discovered  any  ^  food  for  sceptics.' 

In  his  way  to  the  town  of  Daba  Mr.  Moorcroft  observed  that 
the  Thibetian  Tartars  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making 
black-puddings.  This  town  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  six* 
teen  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Niti  Ohati  pass,  and  is  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  rock  near  the  river  Tiltil ;  *  its  situation,  construe-* 
tion,  and  appearance  being  unlike,'  says  Mr.  Moo!rcroft,  *  any  thing 
M'hich  I  had  ever  seen  before.'  The  houses  are  of  stone,  two  stories 
high,  whitewashed  on  the  outside  below,  with  a  band  of  red  and 
French  grey  above,  and  having  terraced  roofs  surrounded  by  a 
parapet.  The  tops  of  the  walls  are  decorated  with  party  coloured 
rj^s  tied  to  strings.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  very  filthy ;  and 
the  small  court  yards  are  strewed  wiA  bones  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  fragments  of  hair  and  wool.  The  sides  of  the  ravine  are  full 
of  caverns,  some  of  which  serve  as  habitations,  and  others  tis  store 
rooms,  in  which  the  inhabitants  deposit  their  property  when  in 
winter  they  seek  a  milder  climate,  Daba  being  merely  a  summer  re- 
sidence. 

At  this  town  they  met  with  three  important  personages,  the 
Lama,  the  Wazir,  and  the  Deba, — the  high  priest,  the  civil  governor, 
and  the  zemindar.  The  town  was  also  divided  into  three  parts ; 
a  college,  the  residence  of  the  lama  and  his  geiums,  or  monks ;  a 
nunnery ;  and  the  houses  of  the  wazir,  the  deba,  and  the  people. 
In  the  centre  were  the  temples  of  the  lama,  in  form  and  construction 
not  unlike  Chinese  pagodas;  indeed  the  whole  of  Mr  Moor- 
croft's  description  of  the  temple,  of  the  gigantic  and  grotesque 
iniages,  of  the  dresses  of  the  priests,  the  ceremonies  of  chanting, 
counting  beads,  and  other  nmmmeries,  completely  identifies  the  re^ 
ligion  of  the  lama  with  that  of  Fo  of  China;  as  does  his  account  of 
the  *  paraphernalia,' — in  which  he  found  'a  very  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Romish  church.'  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
even  here  the  priests  do  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  worldly  affairs,  but 
that  they  dabble  a  little  in  the  way  of  trade,  or,  in  vulgar  language, 
smuggling ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  their  devotion,  one  of  them  slily 
produced  some,  coils  of  shawl  wool,  for  which  a  bargain  was  in* 
stantly  struck  with  their  new  visitors.  These  gelums,  or  monks,  ap- 
peared to  our  traveller  to  be  a  happy,  good-humoured  set  of  people, 
dirty,  indeed,  and  greasy,  but  in  good  case:  they  trade  opeit/y  in  sheep's 
wool  and  salt;  which  they  usually  exchange  for  wheat  and  barley* 
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*  I  observed/  says  Mr.  Moorcroft,  '  that  the  priesthood  and  the 
immediate  officers  of  government  are  in  easy  circumstances,  as 
also  are  the  goatherds ;  but  the  rest  of  the  populatio2i  are  plunged 
in  the  most  abject  poverty  and  literally  clothed  in  rags/  The  old 
lama,  however,  is  represented  as  '  a  real  and  edifying  picture  of 
humility.'  ^e  was  much  pleased»with  the  attention  of  the  strangers, 
f  and  putting  out  his  hand  to  take  hold  of  my  friend's  white  gown 
said,  "  I  pray  you  let  me  live  in  your  recollection  as  white  as  thi» 
cloth."  There  was  something  particularly  affecting  in  bis  manner 
and  utterance,  and  I  could  not  help  bending  over  his  outstretched 
hand  with  emotion  as  I  took  leave  of  him.' 

The  religion  of  Budh,  of  the  Lama,  or  of  Fo,  for  they  are  all  from 
the  same  stock,  seems  to  be  diffused  over  a  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory than  any  other  pagan  idolatry,  than  islamism,  or  even  Christianity ; 
we  find  it  from  the  Caspian  to  the  frozen  ocean,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  to  Japan.  The  Gelums  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Gylungs 
of  Thibet,  and  the  Gallungs  of  the  Calnmcs  of  the  steppes  betwcieti 
the  Don  and  the  Volga,  differ  as  little  in  their  habits  and  way  of 
life,  as  in  name.  It  is  a  heartless  religion,  in  which  the  people 
take  no  concern;  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  elevate  the  soul,  to  es^cite 
tlie  passions,  or  to  aid  the  powers  of  imagination.  Even  the  duties 
of  the  priests  are  mere  mechanical  movements,  or  '  manual  devo« 
tions,'  set  a-going  at  particular  times  of  the  day ; — the  operations 
of  a  machine  which  might  just  as  well  be'  put  in  motion  by  wind/ 
water,  or  steam,  as  by  the  human  hand.  A  cylinder,  like  a  drum, 
lined  with  written  prayers,  is  whirled  round  on  its  axis ;  this  saves 
the  trouble  of  repeating  them,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  device 
^an  that  of  the  Jesuit  who,  by  running  over  the  letters  of  the  alpha* 
bat,  contended,  that  he  repeated  all  the  prayers  that  were  ever  com- 
posed out  of  it.  Turner  mentions  these  whirligigs  in  Thibet ;  they 
are  common  in  the  temples  of  China,  and  are  met  with  among  the 
Mongols,  the  Calmucs,  and  the  Kalkas ;  and  they  were  exhibited 
before  Mr.  Moorcroft,  who  conceived  it  to  be  a  necessary  ceremony 
for  strangers  to  go  through  preparatory  to  an  interview  with  the 
Lama.  This  personage,  who  is  the  presidmg  priest  of  this  singular 
religion,  may  be  considered  as  repose  personified ;  the  more  he  can 
succeed  in  divesting  himself  of  all  the  passions  and  appetites  of  hu« 
man  liature,  the  nearer  he  approaches  to  a  state  of  absolute  perfec- 
^tion,  and  the  closer  he  is  united  to  the  Deity. 

The  priests,  however,  of  Budh,  or  Lama,  have  their  processions, 
their  prayers,  and  their  music,  mornii^s  and  evenings.  Mr.  Moor*- 
croft  attended  their  recitals,  which  were  generally  accompanied 
with  cymbals  and  the  beating  of  a  deep-toned  drum ;  and  the  per- 
formance, he  says,  was  preceded  by  the  blowing  of  conchs  from  the 
tpp  of  the  temple;  why,  we  know  not,  as  there  is  no  congregatiofuO. 
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worship,  unless  perhaps  it  be  to  satisfy  the  people  that  their  priest^ 
are  not  unmindful  of  their  duty. 

The  people  too  have  their  music.  Mr.  Moorcroft  says,  that 
they  were  entertained  by  three  Tartar  performers  from  I^tak,  one 
of  whom  played  on  the  hautboy,  another  on  the  drum,  and  the  third 
sang  and  danced  ;  the  airs  were  very  like  those  of  the  Scotch,  and 
the  tones  of  the  hautboy  had  a  striking  resemblance  to, those  of  the 
bagpipel  Thiey  first  performed  an  overture  not  unlike  that  of  Oscai* 
and  Malvina,  then  sang  words  without  music,  and  so  on  with  in-< 
strumental  and  vocal  music  in  alternate  succession. 

Having  waited  at  Daba  till  permission  was  received  from  th^ 
military  governor  of  Ghertope  for  their  visiting  Mansarowar  in  the 
character  of  pilgrims,  it  was  at  length  signified  that  this  governoi^ 
uished  to  see  them  first  at  Ghertope.  Accordingly  they  set  out  fo^ 
this  place  of  his  residence,  w  hich  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  th^ 
Caillas  ridge,  about  forty  miles  from  Daba  or  fifty-six  miles  from  the 
Niti  Ghati  pass.  They  crossed  the  Caillas  on  the  Idth  and  l6th 
July,  the  thermometer  on  the  former  day  at  sunrise  being  41^,  and 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  latter,  34^ ;  a  hard  frost  took  place  in  th« 
course  of  the  night.  Beds  of  frozen  snow  lay  in  the  ravines,  and 
half-melted  splashes  on  various  parts  of  the  ground,  and  snow  was 
falling  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountains.  Ait  the  streams  now  ran  to 
the  westward.  Red  stones  resembling  *  cinnabar  of  antimony,'  in- 
terspersed with  black  shining  crystals,  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the 
ravines.  -In  several  places  were  holes  which  had  been  made  in 
search  for  gold.  A  prodigious  number  of  hares,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  hare,  crossed  these  elevated  plains.  A 
fcird  resembling  the  grouse  was  plentiful,  as  were  also  Brahmim 
geese  (anas  casarca)  near  the  river.  Several  wild  horses  were  also 
in  sight:  they  appeared,  at  a  distance,  to  be  about  thirteen  hands 
high,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  bay,  the  back  and  sides  of  a  fawtt 
or  azure  colour ;  their  heads  thick  and  short  but  well  carried,  their 
bodies  round  and  short;  and  their  general  shape  compact  Qnd  clean; 
Ae  tail  was  thinly  furnished  with  hair.  Theses  upper  regions  of 
Tartary  are  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  horse ;  they  have 
silso  been  called  the  cradle  of  the  human  race — if  it  be  so,  we  can 
only  say,  that  both  man  and  horse  have  greatly  improved  their  spe- 
cies by  descending  from  their  elevated  station. 

On  the  I7lh  our  travellers  reached  Ghertope  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  extending  beyond  the  reach  of  sight,  on  which 
Mrere  innumerable  herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks.  This  place 
was  nothipg  more  than  an  assemblage  of  tents  of  black  blankets,  sur- 
rounded by  hair  ropes  fixed  to  stakes,  and  surmounted  with  flags  of 
various  coloured  shreds  of  silk  and  cloth.  A  sod  but,  with  a  hole 
on  the  top  to  admit  the  light  and  let  out  the  tooke,  was  the  liabila- 
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lion  and  the  ball  of  audience  of  the  Deb4  or  governor.    He  sat  on 
a  cushion  faced  with  Cliina  satin,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  apari^ 
menty  on  a  raised  platform  of  sods  covered  with  an  old  carpet:  be^ 
fore  him  stood  a  tea-table  on  which  was  a  box  of  barley  meal,  a 
China  tea-cup,  a  spitting  pot  resembling  a  leaden  tea-cannister,  and 
a  small  greenish  jasper  cup,  out  of  which  he  sipped  his  tea.    *  Super* 
stition,'  says  Mr,  Moorcroft, '  in  Eastern  countries  attaches  to  jas- 
per cups  the  property  of  splitting  if  poison  be  put  into  tliem ;  and 
this  trait,  at  first  blush,  does  not  speak  in  favour  of  the  morality 
of  our  Tatar  friends.'   The  Deba  was  an  elderly  man,  bare  headed, 
amd  clothed  in  a  greasy  yellow  damask  gown.    There  was  a  chafing- 
dish  of  charcoal  on  the  floor  for  lighting  his  pipe,  from  which  ^  I 
suspect  him/  says  our  traveller,  ^  to  be  a  worshipper  of  the  sun  and 
fire :' — as  well  might  he  suspect  tlie  Dutch  to  be  worshippers  of 
the  sun  and  fire,  for  every  Dutchman  has  bis  chafing-dish  and  his 
pipe.     His  object  in  sending  for  the  travellers  was,  in  the  first  place, 
to  receive  a  present  from  them,  and,  in  the  second,  to  open  a  trade, 
by  exchanging  shawl  wool  for  such  articles  as  might  suit  him ;  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  that  such  a  trade  was  contraband,  and 
ibat  if  the  government  of  Lassa  knew  he  disposed  of  any  wool,  ex- 
cept to  the  Latakis,  the  loss  of  his  head  would  be  the  consequence^ 
Indeed  this,  we  are  afraid,  has  actually  happened ;  for  we  have  just 
learned  that  Lieutenant  Webb,  since  their  visit,  had  passed  the 
Himalaya  with  a  view  of  proceeding  to  tlie  Lake  Manasawara,  but 
was  stopped  by  the  Tartar,  or  rather  Cbinese,^  governor  of  the  fron- 
tier, who  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  he  had  received  particular 
orders  to  let  no  one  pass ;  and  on  the  precedent  of  our  travellers 
being  urged,  he  replied,  it  was  very  true:  but  that  the  deba  liad  in 
consequence  been  suspended  from  his  ofiice,  and  significantly  gave 
them  to  understand  he  might  also,  by  that  time,  be  suspended  from 
every  other  earthly  care : — we  shall  probably,  therefore,  hear  little 
further  of  Manasawara.     A  Cashmerian  informed  Mr.  Moorcroft 
that  the  agents  of  the  Ooroos  or  Russians  had  of  late  years  brought 
coral  beads,  and  other  marketable  articles,  by  the  way  of  Yarkund, 
to  Lajtak  and  Cashmir;  the  Wakil  denied  that  the  Ooroos  them- 
selves bad  ever  reached  Latak,  though  the  governor  of  Daba  had 
asserted  that  kafilas  of  five  or  six  hundred  of  them  had  come  on 
horseback  to  the  fair  of  Ghertope.     There  is  a  regular  post  from 
Ghertope  to  Lassa;  each  horse  goes  twenty  coss  a  <fay,  and  the 
journey  occupies  twenty-two  days,  so  that  the  road  distance  may 
be  e^mated  at  nearly  nine  hundred  miles. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  table  land,  like  that  to  the  southward  of  the 
Caillas,  appears  to  be  broken  into  deep  ravines,  at  the  bottom  o 
which  are  streams  of  water  collected  from  the  springs  and  melted 
fnow  descending  from  this  range  of  mountains.    These  numerous 
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streams,  uniting  in  the  plain  or  valley  of  Ghertope,  form  a  river  of 
very  considerable  ms^nitude,  which,  pursuing  a  north-westerly 
course  for  some  hundred  miles,  is  said  to  pass  under  Latak,  to 
cross  the  Hindoo  Coosh  to  the  westward  of  Cashmir,  and  then  to 
assume  the  name  of  Indus  or  Sind^  of  which  it  may  be  considered 
the  main  branch. 

Having  nothing  to  detain  them  at  Ghertope,  our  travellers  set 
out  on  the  (23d  to  the  south-eastward,  the  valley  narrowing  till  it 
was  closed  in  by  the  ramifications  of  the  Caillas  mountains. 
The  Indus  in  the  middle  was  deep  and  rapid ;  the  air  very  cold 
and  the  contiguous  mountains  covered  with  snow.  They  passed 
several  inscriptions  on  piles  of  stone  in  an  unknown  character, 
which,  however,  it  does  not  appear  they  had  the  curiosity  to 
copy:  wild  horses,  yaks,  sheep,  and  goats  were  still  very  abundant; 
and  the  plains  were  tolerably  well  clothed  with  grass  and  furze  bushes 
(probably  genista  or  spartium).  Though  the  nights  were  frosty  the 
thermometer  in  the  day-time  frequently  exceeded  80°;  and  the 
changes  in  the  temperature,  against  which  the  natives  defend  them- 
selves by  vests  of  cloth  or  skins,  or  both,  were  not  only  great  but 
very  rapid.  An  officer,  at  one  of  the  posts  near  the  Caillas,  is 
described  as  having  no  less  than  five  of  these  vests,  the  outer  one 
of  woollen,  on  the  right  shoulder  of  which  ^  were  sewed  the  saw, 
adze,  chissel,  rule,  and  all  the  insignia  of  free  masonry,  in  iron ;  the 
symbols  of  a  fraternity  of  which  he  said  he  was  a  member.' 

On  approaching  the  lake  of  Rawan-hrad  vast  herds  appeared  of 
wild  horses,  of  the  G6rkhar  or  wild  ass,  yaks  and  barals;  here 
also  they  met  several  merchants  with  grain,  and  some  tea-mer- 
chants, who  said  they  resided  two  months'  journey  beyond  Maha- 
chin  or  Pekin.  Finally,  on  the  6th  August,  they  halted  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  Mansarowar,  regarded  with  such  superstitious  reve- 
rence by  the  Hindoos,  and  not  the  less,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties,  the  danger  and  the  expense  of  the  pilgrimage  to  its  pu- 
rifying stream.  Its  sacred  character  is  also  acknowledged  by  the 
Tatars,  and  by  all  the  shepherd  tribes,  who  carry  the  ashes  of  their 
deceased  relatives  to  scatter  on  its  waters.  Mr.  Moorcroft  speaks 
of  its  having  in  front  terraces  of  stone  '  with  the  usual  inscriptions,' 
but,  as  ^  usual^'  he  leaves  us  completely  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  characters,  or  their  meaning.  Captain  Hearsay,  it 
seems,  cut  his  own  and  his  companion's  name  on  a  stone.  We 
find  no  fault  with  this;  yet  we  can  scarcely  forbear  wishing  that 
Captain  Hearsay  had  employed  the  time  in  taking  copies  of  those 
which  were  already  cut.  Along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  in  lofty 
situations,  were  scattered  the  romantic  abodes  of  lamas  and  gelums, 
distinguished  by  streamers  of  various  coloured  cloth  and  hair,  float- 
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iBg'froin  high  poles  erected  on  ibc  comers  and  roofs  of  the  btiBd^^ 
ii^s. 

Out  of  the  Rawan-Hrad,  iiccording  to  Mr.  Moorcroft's  map; 
(for  the  narrative  leaves  it  doubt(4iiy).prooeeds  the  river  whicfa^  as  aU 
ready  observed/ running  to  the  north-westward  along  the  middk 
of  the  pkin,  collects  various  streams  frcmi  the  northern  face  of  die 
Himalaya  and  the  southern  &ce  of  die  Caillas.  The  main  streaot^ 
thus  formed,  is  the  Sedij  or  Satudr^  the  first  or  easternmost  of 
die  Punjab  or  five  fdvers,  (and  the  western  boundary  of  our  Indian 
empire,)  whose  united  streams  form  the  Indus.  The  Setlij,  we  be*' 
lieve, has  never  been  followed  from  its  source  in. the  Rawan-Hrad 
downwards  into  Hindostan,  nor  traced  from  that  lake  upwards  ii^o 
Tartary;ibut,  if  the  information  of  Mr.Moororoft  be  correct,  it  must 
pass  through  the  Himalaya  range  near  mount  Kantel  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Cashmir,  as  the  Indus  does  tbrough  the  Hindoo  Coosh  to 
the  westward  of  diat  celebrated  valley.  With  regard  to  Manasa- 
rowar,  Mr.  Moororoft  appears  to  think Hhat  it  has  no  oudet  what* 
ever;  and  he  is^quite  positive  that  it  has  none  on^the  northern,  west- 
em,  or  southern  shores.  He  walked  himself  (he  says)  the  whole  way 
from  the  northern  shore  aloiig  the  western  nde,  to  examine  if  there 
were  any  communication  with > the  Rawan-Hrad,  but  found  none; 
and  he  sent  two  men  the  folio wii^  day  to  examine  the  southern  side> 
who  reported  that  three -streams- fell  iV/^o  it<from  the  northern  fiice 
of  the  Himalaya,  but  that  none  ran  out  of  it.  ITie  pundit  how^ 
ever  'was  equally  positive  that  the  first  branch  of  the  Setlij  issued 
from  its  western  corner ;  that  he  bad  seen  it  and  crossed  it  on  sankhas 
sixteen  years  before ;  and  that  he  could  bring  the  evidence  of  all 
die  inhabitants  of  the  nei^bourhood  to  support  the  truth  of  his 
assertion :  a  Lataki  traveller  also  maintained  that,  eight  years  ago, 
(he  stream  actually  existed,  and,  if  not  now  to  be  found,  must  hav)f 
been  dried  up  since  that  period : — '  perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Moorcroft^ 
'  an  earthquake  may  have  been  the  agent  in  this  effect.'  We  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  after  all,  both  die  .Lataki  and  the  pundit  were 
correct  as  to  the  existence  of  the  stream,  though  they  may  have 
mistaken  the  point  of  its  issue ;  perhaps  tlus  Gogra  branch  of  the 
Ganges  may  have  its  source  in  the  Maiiasarowar,  in  which  case  the 
Sedij  no  doubt  flows  out  of  the  Rawan-Hrad. 

As  no  European  bad  hitherto  visited  the  sacred  lake  of  Manasa«> 
rowar,  and  as  Hindoo  geographers  have  derived  the  Ganges,  the 
Satudri,  and  the  Gogra  from  it,  *  I  was  anxious,'  says  Mr.  Moor* 
croft,  *  to  ascertain  whether  it  really  gave  rise  to  die  two  last  men- 
tioned rivers  or  not.' — If  this  was  his  only  object,  he  might  haVe 
spared  himself  the  trouble^  both  could  not  flow  out  of  the  same 
lake  in  difi^erent  directions.  Tiefentaller,  the  Jesuit,  however,  and 
Turner  after  him,  describe  two  rivers  flowbg  out  of  the  Manasa* 
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rowai^y  one  to  die  westward  and  the  otber  to  the  eastward,  leaving 
us  thus  between  the  improbable  and  the  impossible.  The  in«> 
^(formation  which  Doctor  Buchanan  obtain^  in  Nepal,  places  the 
source  of  the  Gogra  in  a  small  lake  near  to  Manasarowar.  If  we 
could  suppose  that  Mr«  Moorcroft  had  inverted  the  positions  of  the 
two  lakes,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  ac- 
counts; and  Tiefentaller  would  then  be  right  in  supposing  the  west- 
em  branch  to  be  tlie  Setlij.  Major  Rennell,  misled  by  the  report  of 
the  lamas  sent  by  Kang-he  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Gauges^ 
very  naturally  concluded  that  this  western  branch  was  the  parent 
stream  of  that  river,  which,  passing  through  Hemachal,  (or  the 
Snowy  MountHins,)  showed  itself  at  the  Cow's-mouth,  and  formed 
the  Bhagirat'hi  branch  of  this  celebrated  river :  and  so  certain  was 
he  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  that  he  adds,  *  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  Ganges  was  reserved 
for  the  present  age ;'  which,  at  least,  is  so  far  correct  that  this  ex- 
cellent geographer  has' lived  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  the  asser- 
tion. As  Mr.  Moorcroft  saw  no  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
easternmost  lake  (whether  that  lake  be  Rawan-Hrad  or  Manasa- 
rowar)  except  through  his  *  perspective  glass,'  and  as,  by  his  map,  it 
is  seven  or  eight  miles  in  width,  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  having 
an  outlet  on  that  side,  (if  it  be  true  that  it  is  not  connected  with 
Rawan-Hrad,)  and  of  its  giving  rise  either  to  the  Gogra,  or  to  the 
San-po,  which  is  the  main  branch  of  the  Bramapootra.  In  either 
case  the  penimula  of  India  is  a  more  appropriate  name  than  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be,  the  sources  of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  being  within  four  or  five  miles  of  each 
other.  The  narrow  ridge  of  land  which  divides  the  two  lakes  would 
then  form  the  highest  level  of  the  stony  plain  in  the  direction  of 
•ast  and  west ;  which  is  not  far  from  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
the  lamas. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  Mr.  Moorcroft  should  sup-^ 
pose  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  lake  to  be  in  the  month  of  August :  we 
should  have  thought  it  then  at  the  highest  flood,  as  it  is  chiefly  fed 
from  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  the  Caillas  on  one  side^  and  the 
Himalaya  on  the  other:  the  highest  water-mark,  however,  which  he 
apuld  discover  above  the  present  line,  did  not  exceed  four  feet ;  a 
circumstance,  we  should  have  thought,  sufficient  to  shake  the  opinion 
which  he  had  formed  of  there  being  no  outlet  to  the  lake,  especially 
after  he  had  ascertained  that  streams  of  water  were  pouring  into  it 
on  the  north  and  the  south  from  the  Himalaya  and  the  Cailks.  If 
the  water  had  no  outlet,  though  it  might  be  '  clear,'  it  could  not 
have  been '  well  tasted.'  We  can  only  excuse  him  for  not  ascertain- 
ing this  important  fact,  from  growing  indisposition  and  the  rapicf 
approach  of  winter.    Mr.  Moorcroft  observed  on  the  margin  of  the 
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water  a  great  number  of  the  skeletons  of  yaks,  the  heads  of  which,  iu 
almost  every  instance,  were  covered  with  the  skin,  to  which  the  hair 
adhered,  though  all  the  other  bones  were  bare  and  bleached;  The 
only  plausible  reason  which  he  could  assign,  and  which  is  probably 
the  true  one,  for  this  multitude  of  carcasses  was  that,  Mn  the  severe 
season,  the  space  between  the  banks  and  the  water  is  filled  by  drifts 
of  snow,  and  that  the  yaks,  going  towards  the  lake,  falf  into  them, 
and  are  suffocated.' 

On  the  10th  August,  the  thermometer  fell  in  the  morning  to  S2% 
and  the  tents  were  covered  two  inches  thick  with  snow ;  the  travellers 
deemed  it  therefore  prudent  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
Niti  pass,  lest  a  continuance  of  the  weather  should  fill  that  and  the 
other  passes  of  the  Hemachal  with  snow,  and  shut  tjiem  out  from 
Hindostan.  On  their  way  they  met  with  many  Gelum  families  of 
Tatar  shepherds,  who  had  been  carrying  to  Mansarowar  the  ashes 
of  their  deceased  relations ;  and,  just  as  they  entered  Daba,  the 
moon  became  eclipsed,  on  which  occasion  they  were  greeted  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  beating  of  drums  and  gongs  from 
the  temple  of  Narayan  ;  the  ceremony  being  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  is  practised  in  the  temples,  and  even  in  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  of  China.  It  was  a  total  eclipse;  but '  the  obscurity/ 
,eays  Mr.  Moorcroft, '  was  much  less  dense  that  I  ever  before  ob- 
served it/  Is  this  fancy  ? — or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  rarity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  these  elevated  regions  extenuated  the  earth's 
shadow,  and  gave  it  an  unusual  d^ree  of  clearness  and  transpa- 
rency ? 

On  the  28th  August,  they  approached  the  Niti  pass;  it  was  a 
liard  frost,  the  thermometer  stood  in  the  morning  at  28%  and  the  ice 
was  two  inches  and  a  half  thick :  the  wind  was  piercingly  cold, 
and  continued  so  till  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pass  on  the 
side  of  Hindostan : — and  here  we  must  leave  the  travellers,  in  the 
midst  of  a  shower  of  snow,  with  the  thermometer  at  37%  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  they  had  not  delayed  the  passage  till  the 
succeeding  day.  We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  Mr.  Moor- 
croft without  expressing  our  regret  at  the  litde  information  with 
which  he  has  favoured  us  respecting  the  manners,  condition,  and 
character  of  the  mountaineers.  They  see^pi  to  be  a  poor  and  a  harm- 
less people,  with  little  other  employment  than  that  of  tending  their 
flocks.  The  priesthood,  we  suspect,  are  of  a  different  stock  from 
the  shepherds  and  goatherds^  Mr.  Madning,  we  understand,  found 
the  common  people  of  Thibet,  like  the  Affghans,  strongly  marked 
with  the  Jewish  features,  totally  distinct  from  those  of  the  Tatars, 
the  Chinese,  or  the  Hindoos ;  and,  in  fact,  they  have  a  tradition  among 
them  of  having  first  come  thither  from  the  west.  Turner  indeed 
nys  that  Benares  was  the  place  to  which  they  pointed  for  all  their 
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learning;  but  he  drew  his  information  from  the  G^lungSy  atid  not 
the  original  Tliibetians ;  and  the  written  character,  of  which  he  gives 
a  specimen,  is  evidently  a  derivation  from  the  Devanagari;  but  the 
real  Thibetians  have  an  ancient  character  altogether  different,  M'hich 
few,' if  any,  of  the  people  now  understand.  It  was  this  character 
probably  ^hich  Captain  Raper  and  his  party  found  on  the  Trident, 
^nd  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  saw  on  the  rocks. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  lament  that  our  Indian  expe- 
diti6ns  are  so  generally  deficient  in  the  department  of  natural' his- 
tory, which  is  next  in  importance  to  geography,  and  ought  ddsely 
to  follow  its  footsteps;  for  what  can  ^'e  know  of  a  country, 'if  we 
are  ignorant  of  its  produce  ?  Where  so  mfatiy  excel  in  fdent 
of  various  kihds,  it  *^ppears  strange,  that  so  few  should  be  found 
to  apply  themselves  to  this  branch  of  human  klioWledgie,  at  onee 
so  entertaining  and  so  useful.  Loud  Wellesley,  in  the  establishment 
bf  the  college  at  Fort  William,  had  provided  for  this  department; 
'but  Uie  Directors  abolbhed  it  in  India,  and  have,  we  believe, 
omitt^  it  altogellh^r '  in  their  own  College  ^t  Hertford ;  whidi  h 
'the  more  extraordmary  "as  th^y  have  established  a  museum  6( 
natural  curiosities  in  LeadeMiall-stre^t.  We  would  strongly  re- 
comtnend  that  each  resident  slhonld  have  on  his  establid<i^enta 
70ung  ^writer,  whose  sole  occupation  should  be  the  study  ofgeol<^, 
hiiftend<^y,^a!nd b^Catiy  hi  the  first  instance;  to  be  ready  to  acc6m- 
'pany  atiy  mission,  civil  or  milkary,  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist. 
Werethis -ttie  case;we  shouM  soon  be  aCquaiilted  with  all  die  pro- 
ductions of  Hindostan  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Though  neither  Mr.  Moorcroft  nor  Captani  Heakis^y  «f|>tiaf8  to 
know  any- thing  of  natural  history,  verygt'eat  praise  isclue  ifo  Aem 
for  the  bold  eiiterpriaee  and' personal  hazardof' first  *dpenii%^a*i)ray 
into  the  vftst  regions  beyond  the  Hknidaya;  by  this^jottr&ey  and 
the  mis^on  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  vvenoW  know  (pretty 'nearly  the 
sources  and  the  direction  of  the'^at  rivers^  and ^are almost  ds'well 
aequsdnted  as  Ptolemy  was,  witb-thc' position 'and  ramification  of 
die  ranges  of  the  mountains  of  central  Aua'^^-^he  r^st  will^foHow. 
In  the  mean' tiitie  N^^are  also  af»proximating  towards  the  determi- 
natidn  of  another  point  of  very  considerable  impottance  to  sricmee, 
'  the  height  of  tlie  Himalaya  Mountains.'  To  Mr.  Colebmoke  we 
are  indebted  for  a  most  curious  paper  on  this'subjeGt,'1i\  die  last 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Transatitions. 

The  Imausand  the  Emodus  were  well  knownf  to  die  ancictets  to 
be  perpetually  clothed  in  snow,  but  they  bad  not  die  %aostdbtafit 

*  In  a  paper  on  this  subject*  in  the  Phitosophieal  Transaction  of  EcKnImrgh,  Mr. 
Murray  has  very  ably  and  very  satisfactorily  rescued  Ptolemy  from  the  hnputation  of 
ignorance  in  so  far  as  his  geographical  knowledge  of  the  mountainout  ranges  of  central 
Jlsia  U  concented« 
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idea  of  their  height.  The  Hindoos  are  equally  ignorant  of-  their 
elevation^  which  it  does  not  appear  their  matheqiatical  knowledge 
enabled  them  even  to  guess  at;  but  their  great  height  was  pre- 
sumed from  th|jr  being  frequently  seen  by  those  who  lived  on  the 
plains  of  Bengd,  at  the  distance,  according  to  Major  Rennell,  of 
150  miles.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  introductory  observations  to 
Captain  Raper's  Narrative,  says,  *  without  supposing  the  Hima- 
laya to  exceed  the  Andes,  there  is  still  room  to  argue,  that  an  ex- 
tensive range  of,  ijnountains  which  rears  high  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow,  in  an  almost  tropical  latitude,  an  uninterrupted  chain 
of  lofty  peaks,  is  neither  surpassed  nor  rivalled  by  any  other  chain 
of  mountains  but  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes/  Since  that  time, 
further  observations  taken,  by  Lieutenant  Webb,  and  compared 
with  the  previous  ones  by  Colonel  Colebrooke  and  Colonel  Craw- 
ford, afford,  he  thinks,  sufficient  evidence  to  *  authorise  an  unre- 
served; declaration  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Himalaya  is  the  loftiest 
n^ige  of  Alpine  mountains  which  has  yet  beeq  noticed,  its  mo^t 
elevated  peaks  greatly,  exceeding  the  highest  of  the  Andes.'  With 
uqfeigned,  respect  for  the  talent  ^nd  erudition  of  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
whose  name  is  a  host  in  Oriental  literature,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  he  has  come  to  this  conclusion  rather  hastily.  We, 
have  pot  one  word  to  offer  against  his  calculations  nor  his  formula: 
we  hai^e  such  an  opinion  of  his  accuracy,  that  we  are  willing  to 
take  the  results  on  trust..  All  we  mean  to  prot^t  against,  is  the 
in^u^iency  of  his  fe^cts  to  authorize  the  conclusion  which  he  has 
drawn  from  them.  We  all  know  Uiat  mathematical  csdculations. 
s^e  so  rigidly  severe  that  certain  determinate  data  must  give  certain 
Fe3i|lts,  and  that  any  error  in  the  data  must  produce  a  correspond- 
ing error  in  the  reSjult.  That  Mr.  Colebrooke's  data,  are  incorrect 
yie  shall  soon  see ;  aM  that  he  himself  thinks  so  may  be  inferred 
from  the  qonclu^ions  which  he  wishes  us  to  draw  from  other 
purees  than  strict  calculation  :  he  tells  us,  for  instance,  (what  was 
scarcely  necessary,)  that  thq  fact  of  these  mountains  being  seen  at 
the  distaw^e  of  150  miles  ^  demonstrates  great  elevation ;'  and  in 
order  toqnsfble  u&  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  its  amount^ 
be  observes  th^t  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  is  1^000  feet  high, 
13  visible  ^t  thp  distance  of  120  miles,  and  Chimborago,  more  than 
^0,000  feet  high,  at  the  distance  of  180  miles;  the  inference  from 
which  is,  that  the  height  of  the  Himalaya  must  be  greater  than  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  less  than  that  of  Chimborago.  The  peak 
of  Chamalari,  which  Captain  Turner  and  Mr.  Saunders  passed  in 
the^r  way  to  Thibet,  is  next  instanced :  both  these  travellers,  W9 
ar^  told,  were  satisfied,  the  one  from  the  remarkable  form  of  the 
peak,  the  other  from  the  height  and  bearings  of  the  range,  that  th^ 
mouptains,  which  they  then  viewed,  were  Uie  same  which  are  seen 
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from  Purnea,  Rajmahl,  and  other  places  in  Bencral.  *  According 
to  the  survey  of  Captain  Turner's  route/  Mr.  Cnlebrooke  says, 
*  Chamaldri  is  placed  in  latitude  28**  5\  longitude  89*^  18',  a  position 
no  less  than  165  geographic  miles  from  Puruea,  •nd  200  from 
Rajmahl;'  that  is,  19 1  British  miles  from  the  former,  and  232 
from  the  latter;  so  that  Chamaldri  must  be  nearly  30,000  feet 
Bigh !  It  may  be  so ;  though  we  must  beg  leave  to  remain  sceptica 
till  better  proof  be  adduced  than  is  here  advanced.  In  the  first 
place,  as  both  distances  depend  entirely  on  the  position  of  Cha- 
maldri,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  Mr.  Colebrooke  had 
stated  in  what  manner  Captain  Turner  obtained  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  this  peak ;  and  how  the  survey  of  his  route  was  made  ; 
whether  by  guess,  or  by  time,  or  by  the  strides  of  a  pundit.  Dis- 
tances are  very  apt  to  be  overrated  in  traversmg  the  zig-zag  paths 
of  craggy  mountains,  descending  the  precipitous  declivities  of  deep 
ravines,  following  the  tortuous  windings  of  a  river,  or  tracing  the 
rocky  bed  of  a  dry  water-course;  and  we  suspect  that  both  latitude 
and  longitude  as  well  as  distance,  in  the  present  case,  are  the 
results  of  a  crude  estimation.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Colebrooke  ob- 
serves, that  *  it  requires  an  elevation  exceeding  28,000  feet  to  be 
barely  discernible,  in  the  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere,  at  so  great 
a  distance  as  the  last  mentioned,  (232  miles,)  though  a  much  less 
elevation,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  may  suffice  under  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  refraction :' — but  it  requires  something 
more,  we  apprehend — a  pair  of  extraordinary  good  eyes,  sharper 
than  even  those  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Captain  Turner's 
notion  of  this  peak  is  not  calculated  to  convey  an  impression  of  any 
very  remarkable  elevation.  '  The  snow,'  he  says,  '  continues  oh 
some  of  them  (the  mountains)  during  all  seasons  of  the  year ;'  and 
Chamal&ri  is  stated  to  be  the  most  conspicuous — not  so  much  for 
its  height  as  its  figure,  and  its  being  an  object  of  Indian  adoration; 
for  he  passed  it  withm  three  miles,  and  yet  *  it  did  not  appear  lofity 
from  the  level  of  the  plain.'  In  fact  it  was  never,  till  very  recently, 
thought  to  exceed  12,000  feet,  which,  in  this  cold  and  elevated 
country,  is  considerably  above  the  lower  term  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion, and  which,,  after  making  due  allowance  for  terrestrial  refrac- 
tion, in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  of  about  one-tenth  of 
the  intercepted  arc,  would,  according  to  Maskelyne's  rule,  vender 
It  visible  at  the  distance  of  150  miles. 

The  presumption  of  the  great  altitude  of  the  Himalaya  range,  Mr. 
Colebrooke  however  appprehends,  was  corroborated  by  observations 
which  he  had  himself  the  opportunity  of  making  twenty  years  ago. 
TTiese  observations  *  gave  1®  l'  for  the  usual  altitude  of  a  conspi- 
cuous peak  of  the  Himalaya  viewed  from  a;  station  in  Bengal, 
which,  according  to  the  construction  of  Rennell's  map,  was  not  less 
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than  130  gec^raphic  miles  distant.  '  If  (continues  Mr.  G>]e- 
brooke)  this  dbtance  might  be  relied  on,  the  height  to  be  inferred 
from  these  observations,  after  a  due  allowance  for  terrestrial  refrac- 
tion, would  considerably  exceed  that  of  Chimborazo,  being  not 
less  than  26,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains  of  North  Bengal.' 
We  are  perifectly  sure  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  is  too  good  a  natural 
philosopher  and  mathematician  to  think  of  '  con6dently  grounding 
a  calculation  of  this  nicety'  on  a  problem  stated  in  such  loose  and 
general  terms. 

-  I'he  next  evidence  on  which  is  grounded  the  presumption  of  the 
great  height  of  these  mountains,  is  that  of  Doctor  Francis  Bu* 
chatian  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crawford,  who  both  visited  Nepal 
in  1802,  '  and  who  were  convinced,  by  the  information  received 
there  from  intelligent  persons,  that  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  are 
on  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  and  that  these  mountains 
€Lre  of  vast  height.'  The  information  of  their  own  senses  was 
surely  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  this : — but  Colonel  Crawford 
afterwards  made  a  survey  along  the  northern  frontier,  and  took 
altitudes  *  from  which  the  height  of  the  mountains  might  be  com-^ 
puted,  and  which  gave,  after  due  allowance  for  refraction,  the 
elevation  of  conspicuous  peaks  at  least  equal  to  that  above  men* 
tioned.  But  the  drawings  and  journal  of  this  survey  have  been 
unfortunately  lost.'  This  does  not  forward  us  much  in  the  in-* 
^uiry,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  never  meant  it 
should  be  deemed  so  to  do. 

The  next  evidence  produced  comes  somewhat  nearer  the  point. 
It  is  the  result  of  two  observations  taken  by  the  late  CcJonel  Cole- 
brooke; one  at  Pilibhit,  the  other  at  Jet'hp^r;  the  distance  between 
them,  we  are  told,  was  measured^  but  it  is  not  related  in  what  man* 
ner  the  measure  was  taken,  or  to  what  it  amounted:  by  means  of 
it,  however,  and  the  bearings  of  a  certain  peak  in  the  Himalaya,  the 
distance  of  the  said  peak  from  the  former  was  calculated  at  1 14, 
and  at  the  latter,  at  90  English  miles ;  the  angle  of  altitude  at  the 
first  being  l^  27',  and  at  the  second  2*^  S'.  From  these  data  the 
height  of  the  peak,  allowing  for  refraction  at  the  same  rate  as 
for  celestial  objects  of  the  same  apparent  altitudes,  came  o^t  to  be 
20,308  feet;  but  by  allowing  ^  of  the  intercepted  arc  for  terrestrial 
refraction,  the  result  showed  a  height  approaching  to  22,000  feet, 
€ir,  with  the  allowance  of  -^^  32,291  above  the  plains  of  Itohil- 
khund,  or  about  22,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :— More  of 
this  hereafter ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  may  observe,  that  the  result 
of  an  apgle  of  1^  27'  taken  at  a  calculated  distance  of  114  miles  is 
of  very  little  value;  nor  is  tliat  arising  from  an  angle  of  2^  8'  at  aa 
uncertain  distance  of  QO  miles,  much  better. 
<    We  now  come  tQ  the  two  observations  made  by  Lieutenant 
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Webb,  and  reported  by  Capt&in  Raper,  of  tlie  peak  of  Jamautri, 
or,  as  Mr.  Colebrooke  calls  it,  Jamimdwatdri.  The  altitude  of  this 
peak  was  *  measured  from  the  summit  of  N^&ngbati,  near  Laluri, 
under  an  angle  of  3^  iT,  and  from  that  of  Chandra-badani,  under 
one  of  2°  50'.  The  position  of  the  mountain,  deduced  from  hori- 
ieoiital  angles  taken  at  both  stations,  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Webb  in 
latitude  31*»  23^  longitude  78^  31'.  The  latitude  of  the  stations 
determined  by  astronomical  observations,  made  at  the  next  places 
of  encampment y  is  30°  32',  and  30°  20';  and  the  distances,  taking 
the  longitudes  as  inferred  from  survey,  are  54.2  and  63.2  geogra- 
phic miles  respectively ;'  from  all  which,  allowing  for  refraction, 
^  the  elevation  of  Jamimdwatdri  appears  to  be  not  less  than  25,000 
feet  above  the  valley.'  Mr.  Colebrooke  observes  that  this  result 
is  not  certainly  to  be  relied  on;  and  well  he  may;  for  there  is  no 
agreement  either  in  latitude,  longitude,  distances,  or  bearings  as 
given  in  Lieutenant  Webb's,  or  Captain  Raper's  Narrative :  nor, 
indeed,  does  it  appear,  front  that  narrative,  that  any  altitude  of  the 
peak  of  Jamundwat^ri  was  observed  from  Chandra* badani,  though 
the  bearing  was  taken,  which  neither  agrees  with  that  taken  two 
days  before  near  Dhunga,  nor  with  the  chart;  as  between  Dhunga 
and  Chandra-badani  the  meridional  distance  is  no  more  than  two 
miles,  yet  an  object  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  is  stated  to 
bear  from  the  former  N,  70°  40"  £.  and  from  the  latter  N.  5°  & 
W.  which  is  impossible.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  these  discre- 
pancies, as  minute  angles  taken  at  great  distances  involve  diffe* 
rences  in  the  results  of  several  thousand  feet. 

Hitherto  the  results  have  been  obtained  from  litde  better  than- 
imperfect  or  hypothetical  data :  ^  But  leaving  these  conjectures 
and  doubts,  let  m  pass  on,'  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  ^  to  nK)re  certain 
observations  and  more  exact  measurements.'  These  observations 
consist  of  angles  taken  by  Colonel  Crawford,  (when  at  Cathman- 
d(t  in  1802,)  of  several  selected  points  on  the  chain  of  mountains^ 
the  distances  of  which  he  determined  by  trigonometrical  measure^ 
aienC,  by  bearings  t^ken  from  various  stations  in  the  valley  of 
Nep^l,  ^  tile  relative  situations  of  which  were  ascertained  by  a  tri- 
gonometrical survey  proceeding  from  a  base  of  852|  feet,  carefully 
measured  four  times,  and  verified  by  another  base  of  1582  feet 
ineasured  twice.'  Ab  neither  the  bearings,  nor  distances,  nor  tri- 
angles of  this  survey  ^e  given,  we  must  take  for  granted  that  the 
results  are  correct ;  we  cannot  but  observe,  however,  that  the  ori^ 
ginal  base  of  852|  feet  is  a  very  short  one,  in  so  rugged  and  monn*- 
tainous  a  country,  to  ascertain  stations,  distant  from  40  to  70  geo- 
graphical miles  from  the  objects  whose  angles  of  altitude  were  to 
be  taken.  The  results  are  that  Dhaibun,  seen  under  an  angle  of 
^o  ^/  21^  lit  ihe  distance  of  35^  geographical  miles,  gives  20>I40 
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feet  above  the  spot  where  the  observation  was  made^  whkh  heing 
kself  4,500  above  die  level  of  the  sea  gives  to  the  peak  an  elevatioa 
^  ^640  feet ;  another  peak,  from  the  same  spot^  comes  out  to  be 
S£,319;  another,  under  an  angle  of  2^  48"  6"  at  the  distance  o£ 
59  geographical  mileS)  24,525  feet  high ;  another,  2^,9o2,  and 
another,  whose  distance  was  68  geographical  miles  and  alutude 
«°  7'  21",  gave  23,162  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

But  the  measurement  on  which  Mr.  Colebrooke  seems  chiefljfi 
to  rely  is  that  of  Dholagir,  or  Dhawals^girt,  (literally  the  white 
moantaittf)  a  remarkable  peak  conspicuous  among  diose  whicb 
SHie  seen  from  the  plains  of  G6rakhpur,  whose  bearings  were 
tftken  by  Mr.  Webb  from  four  stations,  and  altitudes  from  three. 
These  three  were  ascertained  wUh  sufficient  accuracy,  we  doubt 
iiot>  for  the  general  purposes  of  gec^raphy;  but  whether  suffi- 
ciently so  for  the  nice  calculation  of  the  height  of  an  object  seen 
under  an  angl^  of  less  than  1|  degree  and  more  than  ISO  milet 
off,  may  allow  of  question.  We  will,  however,  admit  their  ac- 
oiiracy : — Still,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  how  much 
the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  which  intersect  a  distant  point,  are 
lengthened  or  shortened  by  a  very  small  variation  of  the  angles  at 
the  two  extremities  of  a  short  base.  Not  oidyis  this  the  c;^e  in 
the  present  instance,  but  the  angles  taken  from  the  meridian  re^ 
quire  a  correction  which  is  not  itself  ascertainable  to  a  nice  degree 
of  accuracy;  neither  is  it  probable  that  the  same  point  of  the 
mountain,  changing  its  form  by  change  of  position,  can  be  exactly* 
intersected  from  the  dinerent  stations.  The  result,  however,  on  a> 
mean  of  the  three  observations,  is  27,677  feet  above  the  plains  of 
Got ak'hpur ;  and  ^  reckoning  these  to  be  ^100  feet  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  as  iuferible  from  the  descent  of  the  stream  ot 
rivers,  the  whole  height  is  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  !' 

*  The  fallowing  table  exhibits  a  comparison  of  this  result,  with  other 
computations  made  on  different  rates  of  refraction.' 

Alt. 
Station.  Distances      by  Height,  allowing  for  refraction. 

in  miles,     obs.  i            ^            I           i?r           A           A  A 

A....       B9^    2^48'  24875  26663     27110     27476     27568    27626  27855 

B....     102^     2*^19'  24348  26716     27308     27792    27900     27991  28294 

C . . . .     136^     1*»  22'  21338  25494     26554     27384     27573    27773  28286 

Mean  23520     26091     26784     27551     27677     27797     28145 
Extreme  difference    3537       1222        774        408        342        365        439" 

^md  the  mean  of  the  observations  calculated  according  to  middle 
refraction  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  height  of  Dhawala-giri, 
*  the  white  mountain  of  the  Indian  Alps,'  is  '27,650  feet. 

We  cannot,  hawevf^>  j^ree  with  Mr.  Colelwrooke  that  *  the  limit 
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of  error  arising  from  refraction  must  be  taken  at  less  than  850  feet;^ 
it  is  the  ignorance  under  which  we  labour  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  refraction,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  relative 
situations  of  the  places  observed,  and  those  at  which  the  observa-: 
tioDS  were  made,  that  must,  in  our  opinion,  vitiate  the  whole  calcu-^ 
lations.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  when  the  various  theories 
were  formed,  and  tables  constructed  by  English  and  French  mathev 
maticians  from  Cassini,  La  Caille,  and  Halley,  down  to  Maskelyiie 
and  Blot,  no  such  case  was  contemplated  as  that  of  observing  the 
altitude  of  an  object  at  the  distance  of  nearly  140  miles,  under  an 
angle  of  1^  22',  or  of  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  a  body  of  the 
atmosphere  varying  in  temperature  and  density  through  the  whole 
of  that  distance,  from  0^  of  Fahrenheit  in  all  probability,  to  80^ 
and  upwards.  If,  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  the 
horizontal  refraction  was  found,  from  observations  made  at  Pumea, 
'  in  latitude  65^  45''  to  be  58',  it  may  be  doubted  if  even  j-  of  the 
intercepted  arc  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  a  ray  passing  out  of  the 
frozen  atmosphere  of  the  Himalaya;  and  when  it  is  considered 
how  very  subject  to  sudden  variations  terrestrial  objects  are  when 
aeen  near  the  horizon,  even  when  close  at  hand,  and  in  an  uniform 
temperature  with  the  observer,  nothing  short  of  a  long  series  of 
actual  observations,  takep  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  can  lead  even  to  an  approximation  to 
the  truth.  It  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  Dover,  Folkstone  and 
Sandgate  that,  at  one  time,  the  houses  of  Calais,  Boulogne  and  the 
neighbourhood,  are  visible  to  them  above  tne  surface  of  the  water, 
while  at  other  times,  when  the  atmosphere  is  equally  clear,  not  a 
vestige  of  them  is  to  be  seen :  the  Greenland  whale  fishers  also 
know  that  the  frozen  peak  of  Jan  Mayen*s  island  (situated  in  the 
S.W.  ice)  sometimes  shows  itself  high  above  the  horizon,  and  again 
disappears,  from  the  same  spot,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  position  of  the  ice.  Mr.  Scoresby,  an  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced navigator  in  those  seas,  tells  us  that  *  the  ice-blink 
affords  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  and  perfect  map  of  the  ice,  twenty  or 
tliirty  miles  beyond  the  limit  of  direct  vision;*  and  he  adds,  that 
'  the  land,  on  account  of  its  .snowy  covering,  occasions  a  similar 
kind  of  blink.'*  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  latitude  den 
rived  from  a  low  meridional  altitude  of  the  sun,  taken  at  midnight 
in  the  polar  regions,  and  corrected  by  the  usual  tables  of  refraction, 
never  corresponds,  within  many  minutes,  with  that  which  results 
from  a  mid-day  altitude.  Nay,  such  is  the  refractive  power  of  the 
atmosphere  when  chilled  by  intense  cold,  that  it  has  been  contended, 
from  the  date  of  the  sun's  disappearance  below  the  horizon  and  o( 
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his  re-appearance  above  it  at  Nova  Zembla,  in  latitude  76^,  that 
the  horizontal  refraction  must  at  that  time  exceed  4^.  Observa- 
tions are  now  making  in  Upper  Canada  on  this  interesting  subject: 
and  we  understand  that  instances  have  occurred  where  it  appeared 
that  the  terrestrial  refraction  was  equal  to  full  one-half  of  the  in- 
tercepted arc. 

We  cannot  thlnk|  with  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  the  altitude  of 
Mont  Blanc  taken  by  De  Luc,  from  Pregny,  is  a  proper  *  test  of 
comparison'  for  his  measurements  of  Dhawala-giri. — An  angle  of 
3^  14^  taken  at  the  distance  of  42  or  43  miles  is  not  subject  to 
the  same  uncertainty  with  regard  to  refraction  as  an  angle  of 
1*  28' at  the  distance  of  136  miles:  besides,  a  difference  exists 
ID  the  various  trigonometrical  measurements  of  Mont  Blanc  of 
nearly  500  feet :  and  if  the  error  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  distance 
produces,  as  he  admits,  an  uncertainty  in  the  computed  elevation, 
of  ^80  feet;  it  requires  in  our  opinion  a  much  less  error  even  than 
that  to  which  all  the  observations  he  notices  are  obnoxious,  to  pro- 
duce ten  times  that  uncertainty  in  the  elevation  of  the  object.  It 
is  also  admitted,  indeed  it  is  matter  of  calculation,  that  the  error  of 
a  minute  in  an  observation  of  altitude  affects  the  calculation  of  the 
height  about  200  feet  for  the  most  distant  station ;  a  small  error 
therefore  in  the  allowance  for  terrestrial  refraction  (and  in  this 
there  always  must  be  an  error)  may  affect  the  calculation  of  height 
by  as  many  thousand  feet.  If  those  errors  from  altitude  and  dis- 
tance should  Happen  to  be  on  the  same  side,  the  result  may  be  as 
far  from  truth  in  the  case  of  the  Himalaya,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the 
peak  of  Teneriffe,  whose  height  has  been  reduced  from  fifteen 
thousand  feet,  once  assigned  to  it,  to  twelve  thousand:  in  short,  if 
the  calculations  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  should  err  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  those  of  Dr.  Heberden,  by  cutting  off  six  or  seven 
thousand  feet  from  the  height  of  Dhawala-giri,  we  shall  bring  it 
down  to  the  elevation  of  Chimbora^o.  *  But,'  says  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke, *  it  would  be  an  extreme  supposition,  that  the  errors  have, 
in  every  instance,  been  the  highest  possible,  and  on  the  side  of 
excess.'  If  the  instances  were  numerous,  it  would  be  so,  as  far  as 
distance  is  concerned;  but,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  but  three: 
with  regard  to  small  angles  of  altitude,  they  are  always  more  likely 
to  be  on  the  side  of  excess  than  otherwise. 

Lpt  us,  however,  endeavour  to  try  the  enormous  height  assigned 
to  Dhawala-giri  by  another  test :  the  only  remaining  one  in  the 
absence  of  barometrical  observation, — that  of  meteorological  phe- 
nomena. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained,  partly  from  facts  and  partly 
from  theory,  at  what  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  dif- 
ferent  parallels  of  latitude,  snow  ceases  to  melt;  or  more  correctly 
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speaking,  where  it  always  freezes  at  night ;  because  the  sun  wilt 
melt  suow  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  that  of  perpetual  frost. 
No  general  scale,  however,  can  be  given,  as  the  situation  of  the 
liand  with  regard  to  its  summer  temperature,  its  general  elevation^ 
and  its  distance  from  the  sea,  will  very  materially  affect  the  height 
of  what  is  usually  denominated  the  *  lower  term  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation.' Thus  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  which,  though  12,000  feet 
high,  is  free  from  snow  at  least  four  months  in  the  year,  would,  if 
pkced  on  the  continent  in  the  same  parallel,  have  a  perpetual  cap 
of  snow  covering  several  hundred  feet  from  the  summit,  while  the 
snow  on  the  sides  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  never  melts  at  8,300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would,  if  that  mountain  were  placed  in 
tiie  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  same  parallel,  disappear  in  the 
summer  months  as  high  up  at  least  as  t&a  and  probably  eleven  thou- 
sand feet.  For  our  purpose,  however,  Mr.  Kirwan's  table  of  the 
mean  height  of  the  lower  term  of  perpetual  congelation,  will  be  suffi- 
cient. According  to  this,  the  point  above  the  sea,  at  which  snow 
does  not  melt  in  the  parallel  of  30%  is  11,592  feet:  now  as  that 
part  of  the  Himalaya  whei-e  Mr.  Webb's  observations  were  taken, 
IS  rather  more ;  as  the  distance  from  the  sea  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  range  surrounded  by  high  mountains  on  one  side>  audi 
supported  by  an  elevated  table  laud  on  the  other,  which  keep^  the 
atmosphere  in  a  constant  state  of  refrigeration,  we  may  safely  ven- 
ture to  assume  i  1,000  feet,  as  an  elevation  beyond  that  at  which, 
perpetual  snow  rests  on  the  sides  of  the  Himalaya. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  from  Mr.  Moorcroft's  narrative,  that  in  cross- 
ing the  Himalaya,  no  snow  whatever  occurred  either  on  the  1st  July 
or  the  29th  August,  and  consequently  that  the  summit  of  the  Niti 
Ghati  pass  is  less  than  1 1,000  feet,  as  the  rise  from  ^  a  good  grassy 
plain'  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  rivulet,  which  falls  into  tlie  Dauli,  is 
stated  to  be  no  more  tlian  1 750  paces,  (the  pundit's  strides,  we  pse- 
siime,)  but  very  steep;  supposing  that  to  every  two  feet  of  slope 
we  allow  one  of  perpendicular  ascent,  and  estimate  the  grassy  plaift 
at  60(X)  feet,  we  shall  have  about  9500  feet  for  the  elevation  of  the 
summit  of  tlie  Niti  pass.  This  is  described  as  half  a  mile  wide, 
so  that  there  is  room  enough  for  tlie  traveller  to  look  round  him. 
If  then  the  cheeks  of  this  pass  had  risen  above  it  to  the  height  of 
ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  feet,  it  can  hardly  be  conceived 
diat  the  observation  of  objects  of  such  tremendous  grandeur  and 
sublimity  would  not  have  furnished  matter  for  some  remark  ift 
tlie  journal — ^uot  a  syllable,  however,  is  set  down,  not  even  a  note 
of  admiration! — all  we  iind,  .is  the  meagre  fact,  that  on  the 
morning  after  they  had  re- crossed  the  range,  ^  snow  was  falling  on 
the  adjacent  mountains.'  An  observation,  however,  subsequently 
occurs,  wbkh  is  to  the  purpose.    In  crqssing  the  table  land  to.  th^ 
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northward,  Mr.Modrcroftsays, '  oft  the  south,  the  t^lain  is  bounded 
by  the  last  Himalaya  tidge,  just  tipped  with  snow  in  stripes  like 
J'oot  paths f  extending  along  the  M'indings  of-  the  ridges ;  on  the 
north  by  the  Caillas  mountains,  the  summits  of  whieh  are  marked 
more  distinctly  with  snow:'  (p.  420)  yet  he  observes,  in  another 
place,  that  the  very  highest  peak  of  the  Caillas,  (theCail^sa  of  the 
charts,)  called  by  the  Hindoos  Mahadev^ka-ling,  was  *  tipped  with 
snow.'  When  elose  to  these  mountains  and  the  Himalaya,  where 
diey  >approach  each  other  near  the  Mansarowar  lake,  he  speaks 
<^f  '  vast  bodies  of  snow  on  the  sumfnits  of  the  neighbouring  moun^ 
tains,'  and  ^notices,  in  particular,  'the  snow-capped  neighbour' of 
the'  Caillas  ridge, '  the  Hemachai  range.'  These  are  not  indications 
of  an  >altitiHle  6f  twe^ity-six  or  twettty*seven  thousand  feet.  We  lay 
no  undue  stress  on  the  loose  statements  of  Mr.  Moorcroft;  but, 
coupling  them  with  the  insignificant  height  at  which  Captain  Tur- 
ner states  idle  Chamalari  to  have  appeared  above  the  table  land  of 
Thibet,  (itsteif,  at  the  Utmost,  8000  feet  high,)  but  which  is  now 
sweHed  to  some  thousafnds  beyond  twenty  above' the  lev^l  of  the 
eea,  W'e  cannot  resist  the  condusion  that  the  elevation  of  the  Hi- 
malaya range  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

There  is  •still  another  circumstance  which  may  be  brought  in  lud 
of  th^  argument  against  the  vast  elevation  assigned  to  the  Hima- 
laya mountains.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  density  of  the 
atmosphere  was  so  mudi  diminishefd  at  the  height  of  about  four 
miles,  that  no  clouds  could  be  sustained  in  it;  and  though  Chimbo- 
rago,  which  is  nearly  four  miles,  is  covered  with  snow,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  hflfddcvids  floating  above  it,  yet  that  mountain 
form^kian  anomaly  which  could  only  be  explained  by  the  great  mass 
of  high  lachd  in^  the  vicinity' |^oducing  such  an  btensit}'  of  cold,  as 
to  give  tothe  surrounding  atmosphere  a  degree  of  density,  sufficient 
to  en^leiit  to- support  vapour  in' the  state  of  douds,  wrfaich  in  its 
ordinary  temperature,  at  the  same  height,  could  not  be  sustained  i. 
But  4he  assumed  height  of  the  Himalaya  is  a  mile  above  ihat  of 
Chimborago.  We<)dSeve;bowever;  that  experiments  are  still  want- 
ing to  ascertain  the  height  to  which  vapour  will  rise  in'  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  that,  at  which  it  can  be  sustained  in  the  state  of  watery 
and  that  at  present  very  little  is  knowm  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Dal- 
ton,«in  his  Meteorological  Essays,  says  that  *  by  some  car^fbl  obser- 
vations he  hasi  found  the  amall  white  streaks  of  condensed  vapour 
iwbidi  appear  <m  the  suiface  of  the  sky,  to  be  from  three  to  five 
miles  afaiove  the  earth's  surface.'  /These  are  unquestionably  the 
lightest  l^apes  in  which  condensed  moisture  can  appear :  and  it 
would  follow  that  if  the  height  of  Btiawala-giri  peak  exceeds  that 
of  five  my  es,  there  is  either  no  snow  on  its  summit,  or  that  the  at-* 
mosphere,  whidi  surrouiKis  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains,  must  ob» 
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serve  a  different  law  from  thiit  which  embraces  the  general  surface 
of  the  earth.   Perhaps  the  phenomenon  will  admit  of  being  explained 
by  the  supposition  diat  the  atmosphere  round  the  summits  of  high 
mountains  deposits  its  moisture  on  theln,  without  forming  clouds,  in 
the  shape  of  rime;  such  as  we  see  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
the  windows  of  a  room,  on  a  clear  frosty  morning. 

That  the  measurements  given  as  '  near  approaches  to  a  correct 
determination  of  tlie  height  of  the  Indian   Alps/  are  generally 
and  greatly  exaggerated,  we  may  safely  infer  from  the  result  c^' 
observations  made  by  Lieutenant  Webb,  subsequently  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  and  communicated  to  us  since  we 
entered  on  this  Article.    They  embrace  the  altitudes  of  twenty- 
^ven  different  peaks  of  the  snowy  chain,  determined,  as  he  assures 
us,  trigonometrically,  and  proved  by  inferring  the  latitude  of  Pi- 
libhit,  fcom  the  position  of  the  peaks  as  ascertained  by  survey; 
which,  he  says,  ^  coincided  with  \lr.  Burrow's  observations  to  five 
seconds  of  a  great  circle,  or  84  fathoms' — though  *  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Great  Mosque  in  that  town,  and  the  nearest  point  in  the 
:jnowy  range  is  98,(XX)  fathoms,  or  112  miles' — this  will  probably 
be  thought  to  prove  too  much. — We  regret  that  the  want  of  cor- 
responding names  or  numbers  will  not  admit  of  comparing  Lieute- 
nant Webb  with  himself,  or  rather  with  the  results  of  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke, obtained  from  his  former  observations :  we  shall  insert  them, 
however,  as  records  to  be  hereafter  referred  to  in  our  Journal,  and 
for  general  comparison  with  the  results  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's  calcu- 
Jations,  which  are  as  under  : 

Dhawala-giri  ('  on  the  lowest  computaticm')  -     26,862  ft. 
Jamun&wat&ri  or  Jamautri    -*-•--     25,500 
A  mountain  supposed  to  be  Dhaibun   -    -    -    24,740 
A  nameless  mountain  .-..^-..-'    22,76S 
Another  nameless  mountain  .-.---    24,625 
Another,  near  the  last,    *•...•-    23,262 
A  third,  in  its  vicinity,    -------    23,052 

The  results  of  Mr.  Webb's  observations,  taken  during  his  survqr 
of  Kamaou,  are  as  follows. 
No.  of  Peak.  Akitiide.        NQ.ofPeftk.    Aldtod*.        No>ofPeak.    Altitude. 
N^   I       22,345        N^IO       )5,73S        N^.  19       22,635 

2  22,058      11   20,681      20   20,407 

3  22,840      12   23,263      21   19,099 

4  21,611      13   22,313      22   19,497 

5  19,106      14   25,669      23   22^727 

6  22,498      15   22,419      24   22,238 

7  22,578      16   17,9J)4      25   22,277 

8  23,164      17   19,153    -   25   21,045 

9  21,311      18   21,439      VI      ^,9^ 
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These  altitudes,  it  will  be  noticed^  are  very  inferior  to  those  of 
Mr.  Colebrooke.  One  observation  more  and  we  have  done. 
The  first  nameless  mountain  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's  list  was  adcu- 
lated  by  Lieutenant  Webb  at  21^000  feet  above  the  plains  o(  Ro- 
hilkhundy  or  £1,500  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  *  from  a  mean  of 
liumerous  altitudes,  taken  at  different  times  of  the  day,  with  an  ex- 
cellent  instrument,  its  distance  being  previously  ascertained  by  ob- 
servation, from  the  well  determined  extremities  of  a  sufficient  base.'* 
We  now  find  it  stretched  out  to  £2,768,  and  all  the  others  seem 
to  have  grown  in  the  same  proportion.  On  every  consideration, 
therefore,  we  conceive  that  we  are  borne  out  in  concluding,  that  the 
height  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  has  not  yet  been  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  to  assert  their  superiority  over  the  Cordilleras 
#f  the  Andes. 


Art.  VI.     Les  Theatres.    Par  un  Amateur.    Paris.    1817.    8vo. 

pp.  284. 

^T^HE  influence  of  the  stage  tipon  the  morals  and  manners  of  a 
-^  peopls  is  now  so  generally  admitted,  that  we  shall  not  be  guilty 
either  of  the  common-place  of  enforcing  it,  or  of  the  temerity  c^ 
denying  it.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  (as  we  lately 
took  occasion  to  observe,)  that  this  influence,  as  far  as  it  regardis 
England,  is  a  little  over-rated — wCv  doubt  that  the  Beggars'  Opera 
ever  made  an  additional  highwayman,  or  that  Gay  was  entitled 
even  to  Mr.  Courtney'sf  lively  praise  of  being  the  Orpheus  of  high- 
waymen. 

We  readily  admit  however  the  policy  of  the  act  of  the  lOth  Geo. 
II.  c.  28.  for  licensing  plays  and  play-houses;  the  very  nature  of  the 
stage  justifies  this  restriction  on  the  general  liberty,  subject  only  to 
our  Ulterior  responsibility,  of  speaking  and  writing  what  we  please. 
Mischief  once  promulgated  on  the  stage  is  irremediable — it  is 
addressed  to  thousands,  who  on  many  accounts  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  receive  strong  and  sudden  impressions ;  it  is  enforced  upon  them 
by  all  the  magic  of  theatrical  illusion,  by  the  splendour  of  poetry, 
or  by  the  vigour  of  eloquence;  and  a  libel  might  be  promulgated,,  a 
riot  created,  and  characters  and  lives  lost  before  even  a  constable  at 
the  door  could  interfere^ 

If,  then,  in  this  sober  country,  which  has  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  enjoy  its  freedom  with  moderation,  it  be  thought  necessary — 
(and  we  never  have  heard,  since  the  passing  of  the  licensing  act,  a 
contrary  opinion) — to  have  some  previous  restriction,  we  cannot  be 

*  Mr.  Colebrooke's' Essays  on  the  Source  of  the  Ganges,  yoI.  xi. 
t  BotwelFfl  life  of  Johnson,  Yoi.  u.  p.  374. 
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surprized  tbatlhe  principle  should  be  carried  stilliartherrnrith  respect 
to  our  volatile  and  enthusiastic  neighbours.  In  additimi  to  their 
natural  susceptibility,  there  are  many  other  causes  fwfaich  contri- 
inite  to  the  effect  theatrical  pieces  have  on  a  French  audience; 
•^the  chief  of  these  is,  that,  for  a  long  series  of  ^ears^the  Itnencsfa 
public  had  no  other  suli^ct  or  place  on  which  or  in  wfaidi  the^r 
could  express  an  opinion.  It  was  so  liefoie  the  Revolution-^ 
it  was  so  to  a  greater  degree  during  the  reigns  of  terror  bath  of 
Maximilian  and  of  Napoleon.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
French  literature  are  aware  that  the  proudest  title  of  M.  Laya,  who 
has  been  lately  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  and  whose  election 
has  so  much  offended  all  the  ultra-liberals,  was,  tbat.in  the  wildest 
fury  of  the  Revolution,  he  had  the  courage  to  bring  oift  a  piece 
called  UAmi  des  Loix,  which  the  audience  had  the  good  feelii^ 
to  applaud ; — he  escaped  the  guillotine  only  by  flight  and  conceal- 
ment ;  and  he  still  receives  the  punishment  of  his  offence — or,  as  he, 
we  presume,  considers  it,  the  reward  of  his  virtues^ — ^in  the  defeated 
rivalry  of  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  and  the  malignity  of  the  united 
factions  of  Robespierre  and  Buonaparte. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  jacobin  emperor,  the  theatres  were  as 
much  under  his  own  controul  as  the  senate  and  legislative  body. 
Nothing  indeed  seems  more  surprizing  tnan  that  the  spirit  of 
Uterary  discussion — which  the  imposing  splendour  of  Louis  XIV. 
could  not  restrain,  which  the  lettres  de  cachet  of  lioius  XV.  tould 
not  intimidate,  which  the  indulgence  and  liberality  of  Louis  XVI. 
permitted  to  grow  to  extravagance,  which  Robespierre  could  not 
ijuite  destroy,  and  which  the  Directory  could  not  quite  enslave^^ 
the  tremendous  terror  of  Buonaparte's  govenonent  should,  for  a  time 
extinguish.  Always  slavish  in  politic ,  and  timidly  subservient  to 
4he  reigning  powers,  it  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  au- 
dience of  a  French  tlieatre  were  terrified  into  complete  literary 
as  well  as  politiciail  subjection.  This  extraordinary  rigour  could 
not  last  long;  it  fell  together  with  the<gi>eat  empire,  >and  the 
theatres  of  France  are  once  more  the  scenes,  not  merely  of  critical 
disputes,  but  of  much  of  that  kind  of  spirit,  vriiich,  in  Er^had,  vents 
itself  in  Palace-yard  meeUngs,  elections,  and  tavern  dinners. 

Anaong  such  a  people  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  regulations,  of 
the  stage  should  be  a  matter  of  police ;  but  with  all  our  experience 
on  this  subject,  we  confess  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  the  theatre 
t>f  France  reduced  to  a  system  of  such  official  oi^nization  ^md 
dependence  upon  the  government,  as  we  find  in  the  work  which  .w» 
are  about  to  examine. 

The  book  itself  consists  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  pages  of  in- 
troductory matter,  loose,  affected,  and  sometimes  uniutelUgible 
—criticising  defects  in  so  silly  a  style  that  thdy  caa  meet  no  atten- 
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tion,  and  suggesting  improvements  so  very  extravagant  that  they 
.deserve  none.  The  rest  of  the  volume,  above  two  hundred  pages> 
is  occupied  with  a  kind  of  Statistical  Account  of  the  Stage  of 
France,  and  we^believe  we  may  venture  to  say  that — neither  of  the 
•army,  the-  navy,  the  church,  nor  the  court;  neither  of  the  arts^ 
sciences,  agriculture,  nor  manufactures;  neither  of  the  internal  nor 
external  policy  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  does  there  e^ist^o  fuU^ 
«o  exact,  and  so  organized,  an  account  as  this  of  the  play-houses^-a 
curious  proof  of  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  theatres  in  Paris  prior  to  the  revolution  was 
seven;  and  on  these  were  exhibited — during  the  early  days  of  that 
disastrous  period — every  inflammatory  specie^  of  representation: 
the  actors,  like  the  authors,  were  touched  by  the  revolutionary  ma« 
nia ;  and  costumes  d  la  Grecque,  and  cotffures  d  la  Romaiue^  and 
wigsi  and  daggers  d  la  Brutus,  effectually  turned  their  heads,  and 
— natie  comoida  est — the  whole  people,  stage-players  and  all,  s^t 
about  performing  a  grand  republican  farce,  which,  in  a  few  months^ 
degenerated  into  the  most  dreadful  tragedy  that  ever  stained  the 
aimals  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  one ,  of  the  first  bridles  which  ihey  were  impatient 
to  throw  off  was  that  which  restrained  the  stage.  By  a  decree 
pf  the  Idth  January,  17919  any  person  who  pleased  might  open 
a  theatre,  subject  to  no  other  conditions  than  that  of  giving  notice 
of  his  intention  to  the  local  authorities,  and  observing  the  few 
<lirections  which  the  municipal  officers  were  empowered  to  give, 
^fhis,  as  might  be  expected,  «oon  produced  if  not  overflowing 
houses,  at  least  an  overflowing  of  houses;  and  thirty  theatres 
were  frequently  opened  in  Paris  on  the  same  evening.  We  need  not 
point  out  to  our  readers  the  tremendous  effects  which  so  many 
cheap  places  of  resprt  for  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  violent 
must  have  had,  at  a  time  when  all  old  principles  were  unsettl^d^ 
and  all  old  institutions  tottering — when  all  professions  were  neg- 
lected, and  almost  all  trades  at  a  stand.  This  state  of  extreme 
intoxication  and  madness  continued  longer  than  could  have  been 
expected;  for,  in  1794,  we  find,  by  a  decree  of  the. Convention^ 
that  there  were  still  tzcenty  theatres  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  public  treasure,  the  price  of  four 
gratuitous  representations ;  and  nothing  can  more  clearly  shew  the 
absurd  importance  and  inflated  style  in  which  it  was  the  fashion  to 
treat  theatrical  affairs,  than  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  18th  October,  in.  that  year,  which  enacts — 

*  Art.  1.  The  theatrical  year  shall  henceforward  be  reckoned  with  the 
civil  year. 

*'  Art.  2.  The  Committees  of  Public  Instruction  and  Finance  shall 
iinite  together,  and  propose  a  scheme  for  the  number,  salaiies,  disci- 
pline, &c.  of  the  actors,  &c.' 

VOL.  XVII.  NO.  XXXIV.  c«  ^  T# 
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To  tbft  first  of  tbese  grave  articles  is  sabjoiiied  a  still  graver 
note,  to  apprize  the  world  that  though  thus  extensive  in  its  temi9^ 
the  articles,  in  fact,  only  applied  to  the  Opera^  for  diat  in  the  rest  of 
France  the  theatrical  year  was  to  begin  as  heretofore!  At  the 
moment  when  this  admirable  regulation  was  making,  his  serene 
highness  the  prince  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  Duke  of  Panna> 
Peter  Cambac6ris,  one  of  the  constellation  of  great  men  whom 
the  restoration  has  obscured,  was  president  of  the  National  Con- 
vention.    We  mention  it  to  the  faononr  of  fallen  greatness. 

In  November,  1796,  a  decree  was  passed,  (and  has  ever  since 
continued  in  force,)  which  enacts  that  a  d^ime  on  every  franc  of 
the  price  of  entrance  at  all  places  of  public  amusement  should  be 
coUected  for  the  use  of  the  poor-^that  is,  one  penny  out  of  everf 
ten* 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  this  very  tax  proposed  to  Mr*  Se* 
cretary  Walsii^ham,  in  1586,  by  some  zealous  pferson,  as  a  trifling 
compensation  for  the  immorality  of  sti^  plays.  *  If  this  mischief 
must  be  tolerated,  let  every  stage  in  London  pay  a  weekly  pension 
to  the  poor ;  that  ex  hoc  malo  proveniat  aliquod  honnm :  but  it  is 
rather  to  be  wished  that  players  might  be  used,  as  Apollo  did  his 
laij^hing — $emel  in  anno.*  Extremes  meet;  and  a  profligate 
French  government  acted  on  the  principle  oJF  an  over-rigfateouft 
English  puritan. 

The  following  extract  of  the  t^le  of  the  produce  of  thb  du^ 
for  the  last  six  years,  in  which  so  many  extraordinary  events  have 
occurred,  will  serve,  as  a  kind  of  moral  thermometer,  to  shew  to 
bow  little  vicissitude  of  feeling  ^  public  mind  of  France  »  sub^ 
ject — and  with  whiM;  regularity  die  course  of  amusement  has  gone 
on  during  the  Austrian  campa^,  the  retreat  of  Mosco,  the  inva-* 
sion  of  France,  the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  the  capture  of  the 
capital,  and  the  establishment  and  re-establishment  of  the  kmg* 
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Soir^  AmnsaDtet 

2619 

2589 

2341 

2713 

4362 

..      4945 

3953 

2387 

3551 

2613 

2511 

Petits  Spectacles 
•uriosit^   —    — 

..       2221 

2798 

2741 

2635 

3636 

860r 

..       2710 

3877 

6397 

6470 

6516 

6420 

Total  fr.  455,395   437^3   438^5   485,137   491^26  497,369 

From  this  account,  it  appears  that  the  year  yAaidx  immediately 
followed  the  heaviest  calamity  that  ever  befel  a  nation,  the  Rusnan 
retreat,  witnessed  but  little  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  public 
amusement  and  f^iety  in  France, — the  immense  influx  of  atrahgers 
ia  the  years  1^14  and  18J5>  msde  up^  we  premiiiiey  for  tbe  absence 
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of  die  French ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  last  year  over  all  the  fort 
mer,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  return  of  the  nation  to  their  na« 
tural  and  peaceful  enjoyments :  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  ii| 
those  species  of  amusements  which  more  especially  belong  to  th^ 
people  themselves,  such  as  the  Bals,  Soirees  Amusantes  and  Petit« 
Spectacles,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  beyond  any  former 
year. 
In  ]807>  no  less  than  twenty-three  theatres  exbted  in  Paris, 
The  Opira,  Moli^re, 

Th6itre  Franjais,  La  Cit6, 

Feydeau,  Le  Th^lltre  Mareux, 

Favart,  ^Le  Th6Atre  des  Muses, 

Louvois,  Le  Marais, 

L'Od6on,  Les  Jeunes  El^ves, 

Vaudeville,  Les  Jeunes  ArtisteSi 

Porte  St.  Martiiv  Les  Troubadours, 

Montansier,  Lies  Jeunes  Com^diens^ 

L'Ambigu,  Le  Cirque  Olympique, 

La  Gaiet6,  Th6^tre  Sans  Pretentions, 

Les  Vari^t^s, 
An  imperial  decree,  howeveri  of  August  1807>  reduced  this  list  t^ 
the  following : 

Op^ra^  Vaudeville, 

Fran^ais,  Vari6t6s, 

Feydeau,  L'Ambigu, 

L'Odfeon,  LaGaiet6, 

to  which  were  afterwards  added,  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
and  Franconi's  Cirque  Olympique,  and  latterly,  by  the  king,  the 
Italian  theatre  called  Favart;  so  that  there  are,  at  present,  elevea 
theatres  in  Paris,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Op6ra,  Od6on* 
and  Favart,  are  open  every  night,  and  more  particularly,  that  is,  with 
greater  affluence  of  company,  on  Sundays:  besides  which,  there 
sire,  we  learn  from  this  work,  sixty-three  shows,  spectacles,  panora* 
mas  or  exhibitions. — ^These  are  of  all  kinds  and  at  all  prices.  M. 
Bauthin,  of  the  Palais-Royal,  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  you  hj 
pompous  pretensions — he  simply  offers,  in  t\vo  words,  to  gratify  two 
tastes  at  once,  and  advertises  caffi  et  sauvage.  M.  Roussel,  of  the 
Rue  des  Boucheries,  equally  laconic  but  less  precise,  invites  ypu 
generally  to  see  Phenomena ;  and  while  several  others  offer  to  show 
a  crocodile,  or  the  Simplon,  or  a  vaisseau  ambulant,  ML.  Prevost, 
on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  saves  you  an  infinity  of  trouble  by 
opening,  at  one  view,  the  panorama  of  the  whole  universe.  This,  to ' 
our  surprize,  is  the  only  panoramiM»entioned  by  our  author,  as  now 

*  W«  bcliev«  th»t  Utttrly  Uie  Oakm  plays  tteiy  Digbt 
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exbtiDg  in  Paris:  We  kuow  of  several  which  have  been  there,  and 
we  may  venture  to  say  (without  the  fear  of  being  taxed  with  na- 
tional partiality)  that  nothing  of  the  kind  which  we  ever  saw  abroad 
equalled  in  execution  some  of  those  of  our  own  artists.  The 
public  cannot  have  forgotten  the  bold  and  vigorous  pencil  of  Sir 
Robert  Porter ;  and  they  have  lately  had  several  specimens  of  th« 
"wonderful  art  of  Mr.  Barker,  which  produces  almost  perfect  illu- 
sion, and  approaches  to  nature  in  a  way  to  remind  us  of  Vemet 
and  Vandervelde.  Those  who  recollect  the  panoramas  of  Elba  and 
the  bay  of  Naples  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us  that,  besides  the 
mere  mechanical  resemblance  of  the  outline,  these  works  displayed 
qualities  which  shewed  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  taste  and  genius* 
Mais  revenons  d  nos  moutons. 

All  these  theatres  and  various  places  of  amusement  are  not 
merely  under  the  general  superintendance  of  the  police,  but  are 
specially  regulated  by  a  code  of  laws,  promulgated  successively  by 
the  Cbnvention,  the  Consuls,  the  Emperor  and  the  King,  in  which 
all  the  details  of  the  scenic  kingdom,  from  the  choice  of  the  pieces 
to  be  played,  down  to  that  of  the  box-keepers^  is  minutely  provided 
for. 

Abhorrent  as  this  system  of  petty  legislation  is  to  all  our  feelings 
as  Britons,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  seems  to  suit  the  people 
with  whom  it  has  to  deal,  and  that  the  regulations  themselves  are 
sometimes  useful.  In  points,  for  instance,  which  concern  the  safety 
of  the  audience,  we  not  only  think  the  interposition  of  public  autho- 
rity proper — dignus  vindice  nodus — but  that  the  example  of  the 
French  government,  modified  as  circumstances  demanded,  might 
be  followed  with  advantage  by  ourselves.  The  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  fire  are  very  strict. — The  stores  of  dresses,  scenery, 
machinery,  and  all  those  combustibles  which  constitute  at  once  the 
property  and  the  danger  of  a  play-house,  must,  by  a  decree  of  the 
2 1st  March,  I799>  be  kept  in  a  building  completely  separated  from 
the  theatre.  The  managers  are  bound  not  only  to  have  a  sufficient 
provision  of  water,  fire-pumps,  &c.  but  they  are  further  obliged  to 
have  a  sufficient  guard  of  public  firemen  always  on  duty  at  their 
respective  houses  ;  and  the  care  of  seeing  that  no  danger  of  fire 
exists  is  not  entrusted  to  the  managers  and  their  servants  alone,  but 
forms  a  part  of  the  daily  duty  of  the  police ;  and  the  failure,  even 
for  one  single  day ,  in  any  of  these  precautions,  forfeits  the  license. — 
AH  the  great  theatres  of  London  have  been  burned  dou*n  in  suc- 
cession since  any  accident  of  that  kind  has  happened  at  Paris. 

We  cannot  speak  with  equal  approbation  of  the  laws  which  so 
accurately  define  and  prescribe  what  kind  of  pieces  each  theatre 
shall  play ; — for  instance,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  see  the 
sovereign  authority  descending  to  such  puerilities  as  the  following  i 
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*  I®.  The  Opera  is  especially  consecrated  to  singing  and  dancing— 
there  only  can  be  reprasented  pieces  which  are  altogether  in  music  and 
ballets  of  the  noble  and  graceful  kind, — that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  been 
taken  from  the  subjects  of  mythology  and  history,  and  whose  principal 
j>ersonages  are  gods,  kings  or  heroes, 

*  3^.  It  may  also  give,  but  this  concurrently  with  the  other  theatres^ 
ballets  representing  scenes  of  moral  or  even  of  common  life/ 

Dicret  du  8  Juin,  1806. 

In  the  same  high  minded  principles  of  legislation,  the  great  Na* 
poleon  also  provided  that  at  the '  Faiideville/  they  might  play  '  little 
pieces  interspersed  with  little  songs/  and  at  the  *  FarieUs,  little 
pieces,  sometimes  but  not  always  interspersed  with  little  songs/ 
but  in  both  cases,  the  little  songs  were  to  be  sung  to  common 
tunes;  (des  airs  connus;)  and  they  were  forbidden  under  severe  penal- 
ties to  sing  any  tune  which  had  already  been  sung  on  the  greater 
stages ;  which,  by  the  bye,  goes  on  a  very  probable  presumption 
that  the  airs  sung  on  those  great  stages  were  hnt  peu  connus. 

We  need  not  at  once  weary  and  surprize  our  readers  with  the 
infinity  of  details  which  are  provided  by  imperial  and  royal  autho- 
rity for  managing  the  theatrical  realm ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  a 
afingle  decree  relative  to  the  Theatre  Frangais  contains  ninety-seven 
articles,  and  rivals  in  length  and  intricacy  some  of  our  modern  acts 
of  parliament.  A  short  view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Th6litre 
Frangais  is  managed,  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  them. 

The  supreme  controul  is  under  the  minister*  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, for  the  execution  of  whose  orders,  and  as  a  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  players,  there  is  a  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  government. 

The  actors  form  a  kind  of  joint-stock  company,  and  a  Committee 
of  six  are  appointed  to  manage,  with  the  commissioner  before  men- 
tioned, the  interests  of  the  society ;  but  the  articles  of  the  decree 
are  so  minute  in  their  details,  that  there  is  little,  except  mere  per- 
sonal interests,  left  to  the  discretion  of  this  committee ;  and  even  on 
these  points  the  authority  of  the  government  commissioner  is  su- 
preme. The  receipts  of  the  house  are  divided  ipto  twenty-four  equal 
parts — one  part  is  ^et  aside  for  unexpected  demands — one-half  pari 
is  given  to  the  pension  or  superannuation  fund — another  half  part 
IS  assigned  to  the  decorations,  scenery,  repairs,  8cc. — The  other 
twenty- two  parts  are  distributed  amongst  the  actors,  none  receiving 
more  than  one  part,  nor  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  part. 

The  actors,  on  entering  this  society,  contract  an  engagement  to 

*  Qf  thi9  we  are  not  quite  certain.    In  Buonaparte's  time  it  was  under  the  direction 

'  of  a  minister  called  Surintendant  des  Spectacles.     Since  the  king's  return  we  thought 

these  functions  had  been  restored  au  premier  gentilhomme  de  Ja  chambre  ;  but  w« 

see  by  a  decree  of  the  king,  'Slst  November,  1815,  that  some  at  least  of  the  theatre*  are 

punier  the  minister  gf  the  hpusehold.  ^ 
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play  for  twenty  yeara^  after  which  they  are  entitled  to  a  retinng 
pension  of  4000  francs  per  ann.  about  170/.  These  pensions  are 
{)ayable,  half  out  of  an  annual  allowance  of  100,000  francs  (about 
4200/.)  made  by  government  to  the  theatre,  and  the  other  half  out 
of  funds  raised  out  of  the  receipts  and  contributions  of  the  actors. 

The  number  of  associates  seems  indefinite — there  are  at  present 
on  the  list,  sixteen  men  and  nine  women ;  but  there  are  besides  a  class 
of  actors,  who  receive  salaries  from  the  society ;  bf  tliese  there  arc 
now  ten  men  and  five  women.  It  is  not  stated  how  these  stipen- 
diaries are  paid,  or  in  what  way  their  salaries  are  fixed,  as  com- 
pared with  the  members  of  the  company.  They  have  no  right  to 
retiring  pensions,  but  the  government  reserves  to  itself  a  power  of 
granting  them  pensions,  which  in  no  case  can  exceed  half  their 
former  pay.  So  that  the  whole  strength  of  this  national  company 
18  twenty-six  men  and  fourteen  women — a  number  which  would  be 
utterly  inadequate  not  merely  to  the  size  of  our  English  theatres, 
and  the  magnificence  of  our  spectacles,  but  in  truth  to  the  very 
nature  of  our  drama.  The  play  at  Co  vent  Garden  the  day  we  write 
is  Romeo  and  Juliet — in  that  there  are  seventeen  male  and  three 
female  performers,  absolutely  indispensable ;  but  the  bill  of  the 
entertainments  for  the  evening  contains  the  names  of  twenty-three 
pther  men,  and  thirty-two  other  women,  (besides  soldiers,  8lc.)— 
80  that  there  will  appear  on  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden  this  even- 
ing, twice  as  many  actors  and  actresses  as  form  the  whole  strength 
of  the  French  national  theatre. 

This  is  a  source  of  expense  to  the  English  theatres  which  is  not 
sufiiciently  considered,  when  comparisons  are  made  between  their 
prices  and  those  of  the  French  theatres.  We  know  of  no  French 
tragedy  which  has  more  than  eleven  characters — several  of  Shaks- 
peare's  have  as  many  as  forty,  and  few,  if  any,  of  his  plays,  have  less 
than  fifteen  or  twenty,  exclusive  of  lords,  ladies,  soldiers,  mob,  and 
all  that  crowd  of  attendants  with  which  he  delights  to  fill  his  scene. 
If  we  were  to  look  deeper  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  should  find 
that  this  difference  arises  perhaps  not  more  from  the  iastef  than 
from  the  powers  of  the  authors  who  have  given  dramatic  laws  to 
the  two  countries.  Shakspeare  could  not  have  confined  his  super- 
abundant fertility  within  such  narrow  bounds  as  the  equable  and 
elegant  Racine — he  looked  into  nature,  and  not  into  Aristotle  or 
Bossu,  for  his  rules ;  and  finding  that  all  human  actions  are  brought 
about  by  a  great  variety  of  agents,  each  having  a  distinct  character, 
his  plays  exhibit  ^reat  pictures  of  real  life,  which  the  mechanical 
plots  and  half-dozen  formal  characters  of  the  French  drama  are  in- 
capable of  producing. 

We  fiad  ako  in  these  dry  details  of  French  theatrical  re^ula- 
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Hook,  another  eircumstance^  which  shows,  very  forcibly,  the  differ 
rence  l;»etween  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  two  countries. 

All  the  characters  of  the  French  drama  are  arranged  in  certain 
divisions,  to  which  technical  names  are  affixed.  The.  men  in 
comedy  are  Jeunes  Premiers — P^res  Nobles — Financiers — Co^ 
tniques — UtUiUs,  &c. — while  the  ladies  are  either  Jeunes  Premieres 
— Mires — Ingenuites — Duegnes  or  Soubrettes — and  all  this  is  so 
well  understood,  that  each  actor  and  actress  is  obliged  to  make 
a  selection  of  a  particular  r6le,  from  which  these  decrees  for- 
bid them  afterwards  to  depart; — they  double  and  triple  one 
another  in  their  respective  classes,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to 
extravagate  into  another  walk.  The  Pire  Noble  cannot  become 
Comique^  whatever  be  his  vocation  this  way ;  and  the  In^inuitc 
must  not  look  to  be  the  Jeune  Premiire,  whatever  ambition  she 
may  feel  for  playing  the  heroine — and  the  47th  and  48tA  articles 
of  the  1st  chapter  o/'  the  3d  section  of  the  Ath  title  of  the  Moscow 
decree,  (we  quote  exactly,)  regulate  the  official  modes  by  which  an 
actor  who  belongs  to  one  class  of  characters  may  be  allowed  to  try 
fab  hand  at  another. 

In  the  English  theatre  all  this  foolery  would  be  impossible. 
We  represent  not  Jeunes  Premieres,  nor  Ingenuites,  but  men  and 
women,  with  all  theu"  various  and  changeable  feelings,  humours, 
and  passions — our  dramatists  know  that  the  gravest  man  sometimes 
smiles,  and  that  the  gayest  is  sometimes  grave — they  know  that 
many  of  the  events  of  life  depend  upon  sudden  shifts  of  temper, 
that  no  two  men  will  be  affected  in  the  same  way  by  the  same, 
circumstances;  nay,  that  the  same  person  is  frequently  two  or 
three  different  men  .with  regard  to  his  humour  or  his  passions ;  and 
that  the  human  character  is  equable  and  unmixed  on  no  spot  of  the 
globe  except  the  stage  of  the  Th^&tre  Frangais ;  there  man  becomes 
a  puppet,  and  character  is  not  the  growth  of  nature  but  of  certain 
leanved  conventions  and  r^ulations  :  a  villain  must  not  be  jocose 
with  them,  nor  a  hero  witty ;  and  Hamlet  ^d  lago  are  unfit  for 
their  stage,  exactly  because  they  are  copied  from  the  theatre  of  the 
world :  there  is  much,  we  admit,  on  the  French  stage  to  be  set  off 
against  this  defect,  and  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions ;  but  we 
shall  probably  have  occasion  to  consider  this  topic  hereafter^  and 
at  present  this  train  of  discussion  would  lead  us  beyond  our  pur- 
pose. We  end  it  by  saying  that  this  rigorous  destination  of  parts 
is  at  once  a  cause,  a  consequence,  and  a  proof  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  French  drama. 

But  it  is  in  the  provinces  that  the  system  of  theatrical  organiza- 
tion appears  in  all  its  formality.  There  are,  it  seems,  in  the  depart-^ 
ments,  sixteen  permanent  companies,  viz.  at  Lille,  Calais,  Rouen, 
Versailles,  Brest,  Naptes^  Bordeaux  (two),  Towlouse,  Perpignan, 
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3f  ontp^Uier,  Marseilles,  Lyons  (two),  and  Strasbourg  (two),^'hich, 
with  the  eleven  at  Paris,  make  twenty-seven  stationary  companies ; 
there  are,  besides,  throughout  France  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
other  theatros  which  are  (desiervisj  served  by  twenty-live  ambula- 
tory troops ;  the  whole  face  of  the  kingdom  being  divided,  for 
theatrical  purposes,  into  twenty-five  arrondissemens,  through  each 
of  which  at  least  one  company  makes  a  regular  progress  at  stated 
times  in  every  year ;  but  to  fifteen  of  the  arrondissemens,  which 
are  more  extensive  than  the  others  and  contain  important  towns, 
requiring  a  larger  allowance  of  amusement,  there  are  second  com- 
panies which  also  go  their  rounds,  but  in  a  way  carefully  arranged 
not  to  clash  with  the  circuits  of  the  *  premieres  troupes/ 

The  names  of  all  the  persons  who  belong  to  those  companies^ 
and  their  respective  roleSf  from  Talma  down  to  the  tiddler  in  the 
orchestra,  ai^e  registered  in  the  volume  before  us  with  as  much,  if 
not  more,  precision  and  detail  than  those  of  our  iVrmy  List :  from 
this  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  ten  theatres  of  Paris,  (excluding 
the  whole  Opera,  and  excluding  also  the  choruses  and  dancers,)  l60 
male  and  120  female  performers;  and  that  in  the  provinces  (also 
exclusive  of  choruses  and  dancers)  there  are  5 IB  men  and  400 
"Women. 

The  great  Opera,  or,  as  it  is  pedantically  called,  the  Academy  of 
Music,  requires  a  separate  observation  or  two.  It  is,  and  has  beew 
ever  since  its  foundation  in  1646,  a  government  concern;  the  re- 
ceipts have  never  been  equal  to  the  expense  of  this  splendid  spec- 
tacle, and  the  government  was  always  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
deficit ;  towards  this  there  is  laid  a  kind  of  tax  on  all  the  secondary 
theatres  and  all  the  shows  and  exhibitions  of  Paris,  of  one-fifth  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  balls,: concerts,  panoramas,  &c.  one-tenth  at 
Tivoli,  and  one-half  at  all  theatres,  and  other  similar  establish- 
ments. This  is  evidently  a  tax  raised  by  the  government  for  its  own 
use,  because  it  diminishes  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Opera  out  of 
the  civil  list;  and  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  with  more  good 
sense  and  acuteness  than  we  should  have  expected  from  him,  asks 
whether  this  ought  to  stand  on  a  mere  decree  of  Buonaparte,  and 
whether  it  does  not  legally  require  a  law  to  sanction  its  collection  i 

The  company  at  this  theatre  consists  of  ten  principal  male  and 
eight  female  singers,  with  fifty  chorus  singers;  eleven  principal 
male  and  fifteen  female  dancers,  with  fifty-eight  figurants  of  both 
sexes.  The  orchestra  is  composed  of  twenty- five  violins,  ten  vio- 
loncellos, and  forty  other  different  instruments,  making  with  their 
chefs  du  chant,  and  maitres  des  ballets^  mechanist,  8cc.  about  250 
persons. 

This  whole  system  of  theatrical  organization  is  so  curious  a  proof 
of  the  taste  of  the  people^  and  of  the  ubiquity  and  omnipotence  of 
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goTernment  interference  in  France,  that  we  have  thought  the  sub- 
ject not  quite  so  unimportant  as  it  at  first  sight  appears — but  we 
have  also  been  induced  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  by  another  con- 
sideration—we hope  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  view 
of  the  literary  part  of  the  French  theatre ;  and  it  occurred  to  us  that 
this  preliminary  sketch  of  the  personal  and  mechanical  part  of  its 
organization  might  tend  to  render  our  future  task  more  easy  to  our- 
selves, and  more  agreeable  to  our  readers. 


Art.  VII. — The  Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revela* 
tion.  By  T.  Chalmers,  D.  D.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Glasgow. 
8vo.  1817. 
rr^HIS  is  the  work  of  a  reflecting  and  philosophical  mind,  on 
'*■  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  re- 
vealed religion  in  that  part  of  the  island  where  the  author  resides. 
That  there  already  exist  several  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
treatises  on  the  same  subject,  and  of  recent  date,  was  no  reason  for 
precluding  a  writer,  of  inferior  talents  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  from  tra-. 
veiling  over  the  same  ground.  New  works,  even  when  consisting 
of  old  arguments,  are  sure  to  attract  a  temporary  attention  at  least; 
and  where  the  style  and  course  of  reading  are  so  different  as  they  are 
well  known  to  be  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  works  of  Paley,  Powell,  Hurd,  and  Jenyiis,  per- 
haps even  of  Addison,  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  are  little 
studied  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  one,  at  least^  of 
the  Scottish  Universities,  and  in  that,  perhaps,  which  presumes  to 
consider  itself  as  most  enlightened,  a  spirit  of  unbelief  in  revealed 
religion  is  become  unhappily  common.  Such  a  disposition,  even 
were  Christianity  an  imposture,  is  a  disgrace  to  a  philosophical  age^ 
for  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  this  conclusion  is  the  result  of 
modest  and  patient  inquiry — of  the  same  process  of  the  under- 
standing, which  the  same  individuals  are  able  and  willing  to  apply 
to  physical  and  political  subjects.  It  follows  therefore,  either  that 
Christianity  is  a  superstition  so  absurd  and  pernicious  as  to  deserve, 
to  be  rejected  by  enlightened  minds  without  investigation,  or  that 
the  conduct  of  these  persons,  even  should  the  whole  svstem  turn 
out  at  length  to  be  a  falsehood,  is  at  once  unphilosophical  and  pre- 
sumptuous. It  consists  in  what  a  great  master  of  the  subject  deno- 
minated ^  contempt  previous  to  investigation.' 

Why  then  do  not  these  patient  and  exact  inquirers  on  every  other 
subject  take  Christianity  as  an  existing  phenomenon,  the  origni  and 
progress  of  which  deserve,  tit  least,  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Why 
confound  it  by  one  sweeping  sentence  with  the  different  and  succes- 
sive modes  of  superstition,  which,  from  whatever  causes,  have,  from 
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ike  begiDDiug  of  the  human  race,  spread  themselvei  over  different 
portions  of  the  earth  ?  Has  it  in  its  character  and  constitution  any 
thing  in  common  with  any  of  them  t  Do  not  they,  one  and  all,  stand 
condemned  before  a  moral  reasoning  theist,  not  only  as  wholly  un^ 
supported  by  external  evidence,  but  as  unworthy  ^nd  opposite  t^ 
the  very  nature  of  a  moral  governor  of  the  world  ?  On  these  grounds, 
bad  the  Christian  revelation  never  made  a  claim  on  the  belief  of 
mankind,  they  and  we  should  have  been  warranted  in  rejectii^ 
them  ally  from  the  elegant  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the 
black  and  horrible  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos.  Allowing  tbem, 
in  short,  to  have  had  any  origin  but  in  the  fears,  or  in  the  lusts  of 
men,  they  could  only  have  been  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  demons 
conspiring  in  one  region  and  at  one  period  to  allure,  and  at  another 
to  terrify  their  votaries  from  the  primaeval  worship  of  the  one  true 
God. 

Contradistinguished  from  all  these,  and  victorious  over  many, 
stands  the  revelation  purporting  to  have  been  made  to  matikind  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  at  this  moment  prevailing  almost  over  all  the 
civilized  portions  of  the  globe.  Now  this  is  the  phenomenon  to  be 
accounted  for.  That  it  was  not  spread  by  conquest  they  must  ad- 
mit;— and  that,  instead  of  falling  in  with  and  flattering  the  corrupt 
passions  of  human  nature,  it  set  itself  in  array  against  them  all,  and, 
without,  compromise  or  concession,  totally  reftises  to  admit  any 
intercommunity  with  moral  e^l.  Again — this  system,  whatever 
may  be  its  origin,  is  wholly  theistic;  its  modes  of  worship  are 
pure  and  simple :  bloodless,  though  teaching  a  propitiation  through 
blood,  and  chaste,  while  they  inculcate  the  warmest  love  of  God 
and  man. 

Let  us  not  be  mistake  as  overstating  the  merits  of  Christianity^ 
We  mean  not  to  confound  it  with  the  additions  which  have  been 
heaped  upon  it,  or,  as  some  inquirers  are  too  apt  to  do,  with  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  which  in  some  instances  have  sunk  it  almost 
to  the  level  of  paganism,  but  as  it  exists,  pure  and  unadulterated,  in 
the  single  volume  which  is  competent  to  bear  witness  to  its  general 
character. 

We  say  then  that  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary  is,  at  least,  en- 
titled to  investigation,  lliat  the  divine  origin  of  su<;h  a  system  iU 
not,  like  every  other,  ancient  or  modern,  in  the  world,  negatived,  as^ 
a  revelation,  by  its  own  character  and  constitution,  is  manifest.  We 
are  reasoning  with  men,  who,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  to  their  own 
principles  we  confidently  appeal  in  affirming  that,  independently  of 
all  external  testimony,  such  a  religion  may  have  proceeded  from 
God.  If  it  should,  their  rejection  of  it,  previously  to  all  reason- 
able inquiry,  must  be  highly  offensive  tO  the  Dei^; — ^if  it  should 
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not,  they  will^  at  least,  have  lost  the  triumph  of  having  demon* 
fltrated  the  existence  of  another  phenomenon,  more  singular  even 
than  the  former;  namely,  an  alliance  of  eighteen  centuries  between 
the  purest  morality  and  the  most  artful  imposture. 

Unhappily  Dr.  Chahners  has  taken  a  very  different  course,  and 
either  from  prejudices  of  his  education  in  a  Calvinistic  church,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  ha9 
commenced  and  continued  his  work  in  persevering  efforts  to  de* 

Ereciate  the  internal  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reve- 
ition.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  that  system,  for  a  very  obviou9 
reason,  to  exalt  the  physical,  at  the  expense  of  the  moral,  attributes 
of  the  Divinity ;  and  while  it  professes  to  own  and  to  reverence  the 
latter,  to  represent  those  qualities,  while  existing  in  the  Almighty, 
to  be  of  so  transcendent  a  nature,  that  little  can  be  antecedently 
inferred  from  them  with  respect  to  his  probable  conduct  towards 
his  creatures  upon  earth.  In  this  spirit,  and  as  an  apology  for 
resting  the  entire  weight  of  his  cause  on  external  evidence,  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Chalmers  of  the  internal  evidence — 
'  that,  as  appears  to  many,  no  effectual  argument  can  be  founded  upon 
this  consideration,  because  they  do  not  count  themselves  enough  ac- 
«|uainted  with  the  designs  or  character  of  the  Being  from  whom  the 
Messenger  professes  to  have  come. 

*  Were  the  author  of  the  message  some  distant  and  unknown  indivi- 
dual of  our  own  species  we  would  [should]  scarcely  be  entitled  to  found 
an  argument  upon  any  comparison  of  ours  between  the  import  of  the 
message  and  the  character  of  the  individual,  even  though  we  had  our 
general  experience  of  human  nature  to  help  us  in  the  speculation. 
Nc»w  of  the  invisible  God  we  have  no  experience  whatever.  We  are  still 
further  removed  from  all  direct  and  personaf^  observation  of  him,  or  of 
Lis  counsels.  Whether  we  think  of  the  eternity  of  his  government,  or 
the  mighty  range  of  its  influence  over  the  wide  departments  of  nature 
and  of  providence,  he  stands  at  such  a  distance  from  us  as  to  make  tho 
management  of  his  empire  a  subject  inaccessible  to  all  our  faculties/ 

*  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  second  topic 
of  examination. 

*  The  bearers  of  the  message  were  beings  like  ourselves,  and  we  'can 
apply  our  safe  and  certain  experience  of  man  to  their  conduct  and 
their  testimony.  We  may  know  too  little  of  God  to  found  any  argu- 
ment upon  the  coincidence  which  we  may  conceive  to  exist  between 
the  subject  of  the  message  and  our  previous  conceptions  of  its  author. 
But  we  may  know  enough  of  man  to  pronounce  upon  the  credibility  of 
the  messengers.  Had  they  the  manner  and  physiognomy  of  honest 
men?  Was  their  testimony  resisted,  or  did  they  persevere  in  it?  Had 
they  any  interest  in  fabricating  the  message — or  did  they  suffer  in  com  - 
sequence  of  this  perseverance  ?— did  they  suffer  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  satisfying  pledge  of  their  integrity  ?  Was  there  ro«ire  thaa 
one  messenjief;  and  did  they  agree  as  to  the  substance  of  that  commu- 
nication 
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nication  whicli  they  made  to  the  world  ?  Did  they  exhibit  atiy  special 
mark  of  their  office  as  messengers  of  God ;  such  a  mark  as  none  but 
God  could  give,  and  none  but  his  approved  messengers  could  obtaia 
possession  of?  Was  this  mark  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  were 
these  miracles  so  obviously  addressed  to  the  senses  as  to  leave  no  sus- 
picion of  deceit  behind  them  ?  These  are  questions  which  we  feel  our 
competency  to  take  up  and  to  decide  upon.  They  lie  within  the  legi- 
timate boundaries  of  human  observation,  and  upon  the  solution  of  these 
do  we  rest  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion/  p.  15,  l6. 

Thus  precipitately  and  indiscretely  does  our  author  surrender  to 
its  assailants,  even  before  a  summons  received,  one  of  the  strongest 
outworks  of  revelation.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  what  he  loses 
by  the  concession,  and  whether  that  concession  were  necessary., 

With  respect  then  to  the  weight  of  internal  evidence  as  grounded 
on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  we  are 
compelled  to  enter  our  protest  most  seriously  and  solemnly  against 
bis  assertion — that  of  the  invisible  God  we  have  no  experience  what- 
ever, and  that  we  are  still  further  removed  from  all  direct  and  per- 
sonal observation  of  him  and  his  counsels. 

On  this  point  we  are  very  sure  that  our  author  and  St.  Paul  are 
iat  issue.  The  great  apostle  built  his  argument  for  the  inexcuse- 
ableness  of  vice  and  immorality  in  the  heathen  world  on  this  solid 
foundation,  that  they  had,  under  all  their  disadvantages,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  from  con- 
templating his  external  works. 

*  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteousness  of  men;  who  hold  the  truth  (the  truth  of  na- 
tural religion)  in  unrighteousness :  because  that  which  may  be  known 
of  God  is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them,  for 
the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  Creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made ;  even  his  eternal 
power  and  godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse/* 

What  then,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  inspired  apostle,  is  to  become 
of  this  rash  assertion,  which,  indeed,  amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
the  annihilation  of  all  natural  religion  at  a  stroke  ?  But  the  fact  is, 
that,  although  in  a  revelation;  claiming  to  come  from  God,  many 
things  beyond  what  the  limited  faculties  of  man  could  ever  con- 
template as  antecedently  probable  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
yet  to  say  that  we  have  no  intimation  from  the  light  of  nature,  no  ex- 
perience whatever,  of  God  and  of  his  counsels,  is  equivalent  to  as- 
serting that  a  pure  and  an  impure,  a  moral  and  immoral  revelation 
are  equally  proveable  by  the  same  external  evidence  which  appears 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Is  it  then  of  no  account,  or  is  it  not 
rather  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  argument,  that  in  the  ge-' 
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^uine  Christianity  of  the  New  Testam«it  there  is  nothing  M^hicb 
leaves -it  to  be  inferred  that  its  author  was  a  cruel,  capricious  be- 
ing? That  in  his  conduct/ as  there  represented,  no  characters  ap- 
pear but  those  of  mercy,  truth,  and  sanctity  ?  But,  in  fact,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  separate  the  two  species  of  evicjence  from  each  other; 
so  that  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  effect  that  very  purpose,  our  au- 
thor has  actually  and  very  unskilfully  interwoven  them.  Had  they, 
be  asks,  the  manner  and  physiognomy  of  honest  men  ?  8cc.  8cc. — 
Now  this  is  internal  evidence;  for  the  characters  of  the  witnesses 
are  those  of  the  religion.  We  have  another  and  a  powerful  ob- 
jection to  our  author's  manner  of  enforcing  the  external  testimony 
tot  the  Gospel,  singly  and  exclusively.  He  appears  to  us  to  think 
it  capable  of  proving  any  thing  short  of  a  contradiction  ;  and  to 
the  miracles  alone  would  he  confidently  appeal  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  revelation — in  other  words,  that  it  came  from  God.  We 
will,  therefore,  try  this  question  upon  its  own  merits.  Remove 
then,  in  the  first  place,  all  idea  of  a  Moral  Governor  of  the  world; 
let  it  be  taken  as  antecedently  indifferent  what  the  character  of  an 
alleged  revelation  should  be — that  in  confirmation  of  it,  the  blind 
receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf  recover  their  hearing, 
(all  without  natural  means)  and  the  dead  are  raised.  According  to 
Dr.  Chalmers,  this  evidence  alone  lands  us  (in  his  own  elegant 
phrase)  in  the  conclusion,  that  a  religion,  so  proved,  be  its  mora) 
character  what  it  may,  is  necessarily  from  God.  Supposing,  again, 
that  on  looking  further  into  the  thing  conceived  to  be  thus  proved, 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  system  cruel,  libidinous,  and  idolatrous, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  author  of  this  revelation  must  delij^bt 
in  such  enormities.  Those  moral  attributes,  therefore,  of  which 
we  were  previously  ignorant  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  now  disproved 
by  revelation.  Neither  does  our  author,  in  his  disposition  to  arro-» 
gate  every  thing  in  favour  of  external  testimony,  seem  to,  be  aware 
that  the  fact  of  the  Gospel  miracles  may  be  allowed,  and. his  con- 
clusion eluded  or  denied.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  among  his 
philosophical  readers  on  the  banks  of  Forth  or  Clyde,  who  may 
impute  them  to  the  agency  of  demons.  This  objection,  which  was 
that  of  Celsus  and  other  philosophical  infidels  of  old,  has,  how- 
ever, been  repeatedly  and  satisfactorily  answered:  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, in  the  precipitance  of  his  zeal,  it  has  been  wholly  overlooked. 
In  this  attempt  to  vindicate  the  neglected  rights  of  that  species 
of  proof  on  behalf  of  Revelation  which  the  author  has  very  unrea- 
sonably depreciated,  we  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Pure 
morality  affords  of  itself  little  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  a 
system  in  which  it  is  inculcated.  There  is  much  ^ood  morality 
in  the  Koran.  A  cool  and  clear-headed  impostor  will  always 
discern  the  advantage  of  adapting  his  doctrines  to  the  moral 
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.weakness  of  superstition,  and  they  feci  that  they  arc  descending  mhen 
tb«y  bring  down  their  minds  to  a  subject  which  engrosses  so  much  re« 
«pect  and  admiration  from  the  vulgar. 

*  It  appears  to  us  that  the  peculiar  feeling,  which  the  sacredness  of 
the  subject  gives  to  the  inquirer,  is,  upon  the  whole,  unfavourable  to 
the  impression  of  the  Christian  argument.  Had  the  subject  not  been 
sacred,  and  had  the  same  testimony  been  given  to  the  facts  which  are 
connected  with  it,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  history  of  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament  woulcj  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  best  supported  by  evi- 
dence of  any  history  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  would  assist  us  in 
Jippreciating  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  if  we 
could  conceive  for  a  moment  that  Jesus,  instead  of  being  the  founder  of 
a  new  religion,  had  been  merely  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  philo* 
sophy,  and  that  the  different  histories  which  have  come  down  to  us  had 
.merely  represented  him  as  an  extraordinary  person,  who  had  rendered 
himself  i^Uustrious  among  his  countrymen  by  the  wisdom  of  his  sayings 
and  the  beneficence  of  his  actions.  We  venture  to  say,  that  had  this 
been  the  case,  a  tenth  part  of  the  testimony,  which  has  actually  been 
given,  would  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  us.  To  form  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  strength  of  the  Christian  argument,  we  should,  if  possible,  divest 
ourselves  of  all  reference  to  religion,  and  view  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
history  purely  as  a  question  of  erudition'  (we  should  rather  have  said 
abstract  fact).  *  If  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  we  have  a  prejudice 
Against  the  Christian  religion,  the  effect  isobvious,  and  without  any  re- 
finement of  explanation,  we  see  at  once  how  such  a  prejudice  must.dis- 
pose  us  to  annex  suspicion  and  distrust  to  the  testimony  of  the  Christian 
jivriters.* 

In  all  this  and  more,  which,  with  some  degree  of  unnecessary 
circumlocution,  our  author  has  added  to  the  same  purpose,  there  is 
much  both  of  truth  and  originality.  There  is  much  also  on  which 
an  acute  and  willing  adversary  would  fasten — there  is  something  too 
on  which  a  friendly  critic  may  fkirly  animadvert. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  that  unfeeling  severity  of  ratiocination 
which  seems  to  be  required  by  Dr.  Chalmers  as  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient )n  a  fair  investigation  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity — 
If  it  were  intimated  to  a  person  who  had  hitherto  thought  himself 
intitled  to  the  reversion  of  a  princely  fortune,  that  his  title  on  in- 
quiry might  probably  turn  out  to  be  defective — would  it  be  pos- 
sible that  he  should  set  about  an  investigation  so  momentous  to  him- 
self, in  the  same  disposition  of  mind  with  his  solicitor  i  Assuredly 
not :  but  the  real  question  is  (and  it  certainly  involves  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  science  of  human  nature)  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  his  natural  anxiety  on  the  operations  of  his  understanding  ?  Per- 
haps it  would  be  different,  and  even  opposite,  in  different  men.  The 
timid,  the  diffident,  and  the  Responding,  would,  through  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  apprehended  loss,  and  the  too  probable  disap- 
pointment of  their  fondest  hopes,  be  driveu  for  present  relief  into 
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the  dangerous  course  of  overstating  every  argument  in  their  favour^ 
and  of  extenuating,  by  every  mode  of  sophistry  and  self-deceit,  the 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  On  the  contrary,  a  mind  of  firmer  texture 
would  prepare  boldly  and  fairly  to  meet  the  danger.  The  mere 
importance  of  the  subject  would  give  an  opposite  direction  to  his 
•  diffidence.  He  would  sift  his  own  case  thoroughly :  reject  every 
thing  in  his  own  favour,  in  which  acumen  stimulated  by  interest 
could  discover  the  semblance  of  a  flaw ;  and  anticipate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  final  disappointment,  as  the  best  means  of  alleviating 
the  stroke,  if  it  should  arrive,  or  of  enhancing  the  value  of  his 
triumph,  should  he  prove  triumphant.  This,  we  think,  would  be  the 
respective  effects  of  aii  overwhelming  temporal  interest  in  any 
question,  upon  minds  differently  constituted,  and  if  this  be'  really 
the  case,  with  respect  to  their  bearing  upon  the  present  argument, 
they  would  fairly  neutralize  each  other.  And  here  we  cannot  refraiii 
from  asking  Dr.  Chalmers  in  passing, (for  his  own  unaccountable  neg- 
lect of  the  internal  evidence  compels  us  to  put  a  question  apparently 
barsh  and  revolting,)  what  would  be  the  value  of  a  belief  acquired, 
by  such  a  process — Ihe  process  of  *  training  tlie  inquirer's  mind  to 
all  the  hardihood  of  abstract  and  unfeeling  intelligence'  I  To  have 
acquired  his  faith  in  Christianity  as  a  student  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
in  Euclid? 

Once  more — In  the  long  passage  cited  above,  Dr.  Chalmers  im- 
putes to  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  and  to  the'  peculiar  feeling 
which  has  been  described,  an  effect  which  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected ;  namely,  that  an  higher  degree  of  evidence  is  required  for 
the  miraculous  portions  of  the  Gospel  story  than  for  the  attestation 
of  an  ordinary  history — the  incarnation,  for  example,  than  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  this  very  de- 
mand has  arisen  from  a  source  diametrically  opposite  to  the  other; 
namely,  that  severe  and  unfeeling  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers  which  he  deems  so  necessary  for  the  inquiry.  It  was  a, 
severe  reasoner,  not  a  timid  and  anxious  feeler,  on  the  subject,  who 
started  the  question  whether  any  degree  of  testimony  whatever  were 
adequate  to  the  proof  of  miracles ;  and  happy  we  are  that  the  ob- 
jection was  urged  and  supported  as  it  was^  because  the  reputation- 
of  the  author,  and  the  subtle  dialectic  genius  of  his  ratiocination, 
while  it  appalled  the  weak,  arrayed  some  of  the  ablest  advocates  of 
revelation  against  him,  and  brought  out  a  body  of  proof  in  favour 
pf  miracles  as  capable  of  testimony,  which  has  set  the  question  at 
rest. 

The  common  objection  to  Christian  evidences  in  favour  of  mira- 
cles, because  they  are  Christian,  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Chalmers. 

^  Still  there  is  a  lurking  suspicion,  which  survives  all  argument.     He 
is  a  Christian — he  is  one  of  the  party.    Am  I  an  infidel  ?  I  pei*sist  in 
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^ktnisting  the  testimony.    Am  I  a  Christian?  I  rejoice  in  the  strength 

In  a  gainful  cause  the  evidence  of  a  party  is  universally  suspicious^ 
amdindiis  view  the  objection  would  be  applicable  to  modem  Chris- 
tians, could  they  be  considered  in  the  light  of  witnesses  at  all — for^ 
ki  addition  to  all  the  hopes  of  immortality,  which  a  conviction  of 
the  falsehood  of  revelation  blasts  at  once,  there  are  unquestionably: 
inany  individuals  on  whom,  as  honest  men,  such  a  conviction  woidd 
be  an  imperious  call  to  renounce  certsun  temporal  em<Juments 
dnd  distinctions.  In  conducting  dierefore  so  momentous  an  inquiry 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  be  swayed  by  some  degree  of 
bias  upon  the  mind,  of  which  they  are  wholly  unconscious.  But 
(he  total  absence  of  such  a  bias  would  not  render  them  witnesses  in 
the  cause, — their  opinions  on  the  subject  would,  after  all,  ba 
nothing  more  than  the  opinions  of  unprejudiced  men.  The  only 
witnesses  on  this  subject  are  the  first  writers  on  the  side  of  Chri»* 
tianity ;  Christians  indeed,  but  men  who,  having  been  either  Jew9 
or  heathens,  had  ceased  to  be  such  from  a  full  persuasion  of  the 
niiracles  to  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,  and  had  become 
Christians  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  at  the  peril  of  everj 
itkkig  which  wa»  dear  to  them  upon  earth. 

In  this  work  the  objection  taken  from  the  general  infidelity  of 
Ihe  Jews,  who  beheld  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  is  well  and  dexterously 
managed,  diough  we  think  that  too  much  is  at  length  conceded  hy 
Qur  author,  who  allows  that  all  the  experience  we  have  about  die^ 
operation  of  prejudice,  and  the  perverseness  of  the  human  temp^ 
and  understanding,  cannot  afford  a  complete  solution  of  the  question* 
In  many  respects  indeed  it  is  a  case  sui  generis,  and  the  only  credi- 
table information  which  we  can  attsun  to  enlighten  us  on  the  sub^ 
ject,  is  through  the  medium  of  that  very  testimony  upon  which  the 
difficulty  in  question  has  thrown  the  suspicion  that  we  want  to  get  rid 
of'  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  case  i»  in  some  degree,  as  the  autlioF 
describes  it,  altogether  singular,  and  that  history  fumishes^  no  other 
f  xample  of  the  effect  which  the  most  astonishing  miracles  would 
produce  on  a  people,  so  bigoted  and  obstinate  as  the  Jews,  wfaea 
tiTOught  before  their  eyes.  But  for  the  same  reason  it  is  ueecHes^ 
to  embarrass  himself  and  us  by  referring  to  the  general  principle* 
of  hnman  nature,  the  perversity  of  which,  under  every  mode,  and  in 
every  state  of  intellect,  will  certainly  account  at  once  for  much  of 
die  credulity,  and  as  much  of  the  unbelief,  which  exists  in  the 
world.  Mere  savages,  alternately,  draw  no  inferences  from  real  inter-^ 
roptiona  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  ascribe  natural  effects  ta 
]M^matural  causes*  Philosophers  under  the  same  circumstanced 
Imve  recourse  to  certain  latent  and  undiseovei^  qudities  in  nature* 
But  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  had  no  exact  pandUel :  ttiey  were 
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neither  savages  nor  philosophers ;  but,  having  been  partially  enlight- 
lened  by  a  preparatory  revelation  of  their  own,  they  had  completely 
made  up  their  minds  against  the  reception  of  every  other,  and  while 
they  beheld  and  owned  that  miracles  were  actually  wrought  amongst 
them>  eluded  die  obvious  conclusion  by  ascribing  them  to  the  opera- 
tion of  demons.  This  is  the  only  satisfactory  account  which  can  be 
given  of  their  conduct  collectively  and  as  a  people.  But  to  all  these 
are  to  be  added  particular  and  professional  causes  of  obduracy  and 
tmbeKef.  The  pride  of  rank,  the  administration  of  the  laws  as 
Vested  in  themselves,  distance  from  places  of  vulgar  resort,  disdain 
of  popular  rumours,  jealousy  of  imposture  in  an  age  abounding 
\vith  impostors — all  these  reasons  and  more  would  operate  upon 
the  higher  orders  of  the  Jews  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
eye-witnesses  of  deeds  however  remarkable,  such  as  reported  to 
be  performed  by  a  poor  itinerant.  Their  example,  authority^ 
and  persuasion,  would  operate  in  the  same  direction  upon  their 
numerous  dependents ;  and  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  vast 
majority  of  every  people^  which  from  infaiKy,  sickness,  decrepi- 
tu(k,  and  domestic  engagements  must  ever  be  prevented  from 
going  abroad  in  search  of  extraordinary  spectacles,  it  will  follow 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  actual 
spectators  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  or  rather  of  any  single  mi^ 
racle.  Thousands,  we  know,  Were  occasionally  assembled,  but 
what  are  thousands  even  repeatedly  collected  on  various  occasions, 
compared  with  the  millions  which,  within  forty  years  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  that  devoted  country  could  afford  for  slaughter  ?  But  it 
is  to  these  alone^-^the  actual  spectators  of  any  single  miracle,  that 
die  argument  applies.  The  question  therefore  is — why  were  not  their 
pr^udices  at  least  universally  overcome  ?  Narrowed  to  such  a  pointy 
the  question  is  certainly  important.  An  analysis  of  the  probable  dis- 
positions of  these  witnesses  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  not  widely 
different  from  the  fact.  First,  then,  out  of  this  mingled  mass  are 
to  be  extracted  the  real  believers  in  Christ,  who,  convinced  by  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  boldly  avowed  their  persuasion  and  suffered 
for  it.  Now  these  are  the  only  witnesses  for  the  reality  of  tlie 
gospel  miracles,  properly  so  called.  The  evidence  was  overbear- 
ing— evidence  presented  to  their  senses — to  the  senses  of  numbers 
at  the  same  time,  and  received  at  the  peril  of  their  reputation,  and 
dieir  lives.  The  next  place  must  be  assigned  to  a  cla^s,  in  all  pro- 
bability very  numerous,  consisting  of  the  timid,  the  interested,  and 
the  worldly-minded,  who  saw,  believed,  and  dissembled  their  be- 
lief. Another  belongs  to  those  who  admitted  the  truth  of  the  facts 
•  but  ascribed  them  to  tbe  operation  of  demons.  The  last  and  lowest 
\%  to  be  given  to  an  idle  and  brutal  rabble,  such  a$  any  wonderfiil 
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story  will  always  assemble  in  countries  more  civilized  than  Judea^ 
who  beheld  the  miracles  of  Jesus  as  they  would  have  regarded  the 
tricks  of  a  juggler^  with  stupid  and  momentary  astonishment,  lead- 
ing to  no  conclusion,  or  rather  to  no  reflection.  Such,  then,  is  the 
value  of  thb  boasted  argument  from  the  general  incredulity  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Another  observation  on  this  subject,  though  not 
quite  original,  has  been  well  and  forcibly  urged  by  our  author,  we 
mean,  the  absence  of  all  contrary  evidence.  The  circumstances  of 
the  gospel  miracles  were  left  by  their  first  relators  in  no  conve- 
nient generalities.  Time,  place,  concomitant,  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent facts  are  commonly  given ;  and,  when  these  miracles  were 
confidently  appealed  to  as  notorious  and  recent,  the  governing 
powers  of  the  country  had  it  in  their  option  to  call  for  the  appear- 
ance and  take  the  examination  of  multitudes  known  to  have  been 
present  at  the  places  and  times  assigned,  who  had  not  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus.  This  was  the  only  rational  method  which  could 
have  been  devised  for  crushing  a  successful  and  spreading  impos- 
ture, but  it  was  never  resorted  to,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  nega- 
tive testimony  on  the  jsubject  amounts  to  positive  proof  of  general 
and  contemporary  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  the  miracles  alleged 
to  have  been  wrought  by  Jesus. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  conduct  was  owing  to  neglect  and 
contempt :  long  before  the  apprehension  of  Christ  all  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  higher  orders  were  evidently  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch  against  his  person  and  doctrine ;  they  were  acute, 
politic,  and  vindictive — they  hated  and  feared  the  new  doctrine  in 
equal  proportions,  but,  excepting  their  wicked  subornation  in  order 
to  contradict  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  they  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  leave  the  evidence  from  miracles  wholly  unassailed. 

With  much  to  praise,  and,  excepting  a  single  defect,  not  much 
to  censure,  in  the  work  before  us,  we  earnestly  recommend  an  at- 
tentive perusal  of  its  contents  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended,  the  infidel  sgavans  of  the  author's  own  country^ 

On  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity  they  want  nothing  but  a 
spirit  of  attentive  and  impartial  inquiry  into  its  beneficial  tendency 
^nd  effects,  to  enable  them  to  juHge  for  themselves. 

On  the  external  testimony,  to  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  applied 
the  whole  force  of  his  understanding,  they  will  find  a  great  deal 
which  uninquiring  prejudice  may  contemn,  but  which  no  powers 
of  reasoning  with  which  they  are  gifted  will  be  able  to  confute. 
The  general  credibility  of  human  testimony  must  be  shaken  id 
order  to  shake  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  Let  the, in- 
trinsic excellence  of  this  religion  dispose  them  to  apply  to  its  proofs 
the  same  calm  and  philosophical  process  of  the  understanding, 
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which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  every  other  remarkable 
phenomenon,  and  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  result :  but  should 
it  unfortunately  happen  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  should  rise  up 
from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  before  us  without  that  con- 
viction which,  as  we  think,  it  might  have  brought  to  their  minds, 
let  them  not  impute  their  disappointment  to  the  subject  or  to  the 
evidence.  As  an  advocate  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation 
Dr.  Chalmers  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  class.  With  all  his 
demands  for  a  spirit  of  severe  ratiocination  on  the  subject,  he  is 
himself  no  severe  reasoner.  His  style,  too  diffuse  and  declama- 
tory, is  perceptibly  tinctured  by  those  habits  of  extemporaneous 
eloquence,  which  in  his  own  church  accomplish  the  speaker,  while 
they  often  spoil  the  writer.  Many  strong  and  striking  things  in- 
deed are  said,  but  in  a  manner  too  desultory  to  produce  the  full 
effect  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  in  an  order  too  irregular  and 
inconsequent  to  concentrate  all  the  rays  of  light  in  one  focus. 
There  are  also  many  important  omissions,  the  subject  of  prophecy 
in  particular — but  above  all,  we  desiderate  in  the  close  of  his  book 
a  clear  and  forcible  summing  up  of  the  whole  evidence,  so  as  to 
bring  it  at  once  before  the  wavering  and  half-^convinced  mind,  and 
by  its  irresistible  effect  to  fix  it  in  belief.  But  ta  these  philoso-> 
phers  it  is  probably  unknown  (we  fear  it  is  but  imperfectly  known 
to  our  author  himself)  that  the  present  and  the  last  generation  hav& 
produced  from  the  English  school  of  theology  more  than  one  work 
on  the  same  important  subject,  by  master^  at  once  of  reason  and  oi 
style,  accomplished  in  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  skilled  in  all  the 
art  of  lucid  order  and  arrangement.  To  these  we  confidently  remit 
the  unconvinced  and  unsatisfied  readers  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  if,^ 
after  having  taken  up  the  works  of  Ly ttleton  and  Jenyns,  of  Powell 
and  Paley,  they  feel  a  disposition  to  lay  them  by  half  read,  either 
their  heads  or  their  hearts  must  be  in  fault,  they  must  be  incapable 
of  conviction  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  subjects,  or  they  must 
dreacl  it;  and  they  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Being  whom 
they  do  not  choose  to  retain  in  their  knowledge,  hath  given  them 
a  strong  delusion  if  not  *  that  they  should  believe  'd  lie,'  what  is  al. 
least  equally  pernicious,  that  they  should  disbelieve  the  truth. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Embassy 
to  China;  comprising  a  correct  Narrative  of  the  Public  Trans^ 
actions  of  the  Embassy  y  of  the  Voyage  to  and  from  China,  and 
of  the  Journey  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  to  the  Return  to 
Canton,  Sfc.  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Drawings,  By  Henry 
Ellis,  Third  Commissioner  of  the  Embassy.  4to»  pp.  526. 
London.     1817. 
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3.  Narrative  of  a  f^oyage  in  His  Majesty's  late  Skip  Alct^U  to 
the  Yellow  Sea,  along  the  Coast  of  Corea  and  through  its  nu^ 
merous  hitherto  undiscovered  Islands  to  the  Island  of  Lewchew, 
with  an  jiccount  of  her  Shipwreck  in  the  Straits  of  Gaspar. 
By  John  M^Leod,  Surgeon  of  the  Alceste.  8vo.  pp.  284. 
London.  1B17. 
TT  was  said  *  i*th'  olden  time,'  (and  the  saying  is  not  much  the 
-*'  worse  for  the  wear,) that  *  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift;' — 
and,  indeed,  of  all  swift-paced  animals,  an  author  is  not  the  least 
likely  to  break  down,  if  pushed  beyond  his  speed.  Mr.  £Uis 
has  certainly  taken  the  lead  of  about  half  a  dozen  competitors, 
who  are  said  to  have  started  along  with  'Itim ;  but  he  may  not,  for 
all  this,  win  the  prize,  though  he  has  the  advantage  in  starting. 
To  speak  plainly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  his  book  betrays  too. 
great  haste;  and  are  led  to  regret  that  he  should  pot  have  taken 
more  time,  as  well  as  counsel,  before  he  published.  Had  this 
been  done,  we  are  pretty  certain  that  he  would  not  only  have 
lopped  off  many  redundancies,  but  have  expunged  some  strange 
words,  and  still  stranger  figures  of  speech :  we  should  not  then 
have  heard  of  *  the  repose  of  putrifying  garlic  on  a  much  worn 
blanket;'  nor  of  throwing  a  vacant  countenance  into  laugh ter„ 
by  the  '  expounded  radiance  of  silliness ;' — ^nor  of  comparing  a 
muddy  river  to  *  hasty-pudding,'  which  is  pot  a  very  happy 
similitude^  nor  one,  in  fact,  which  Mr.  Ellis  had  aii  interest  in 
suggesting.  These,  and  other  phrases  of  the  same  kind,  are  not 
only  examples  of  bad  taste,  but  exhibit  a  degree  of  levity  not 
altogether  suited  to  the  high  official  situation  held  by  the  writer.* 
Mr.  Ellis  had  a  model  before  him  in  Sir  George  Staunton's  *  Au- 
thentic Account'  of  the  former  embassy ;  or,  if  he  thought  that  was 
drawn  up  in  too  grave  and  sustained  a  style  to  be  used  in  a  *  diary/ 
there  was  that  excellent  book,  *  The  Travels  of  John  Bell  of  An- 
termony,'  the  best  model  perhaps  for  travel-writing  in  the  English 
language.f    The  discussions  too  with  the  Chinese  government  are 

given 

*'  He  was  9ecretarj^  of  erobassj  and  third  coniiiiissioner.  Sir  George  Staunton  was 
second  commissioner,  and  tp  succeed,  on  the  death  or  absence  of  the  amb^issador,  as  first 
commissioner,  Mr.  Ellis's  dormant  commission  pf  minister  plenipotentiary  being  merely 
][^rovided  for  securing  the  delivery  of  the  Regent's  letter. 

t  The  history  of  iTiis  book  is  somewhat  curioM,  and  not  generally  known.  For  many 
jears'after  Mr.  Bell  returned  frpm  his  travels  he  us«d  to  aipuse  his  friends  with  accounts 
6f  what  he  had  seen,  refreshing  his  recollection  from  a  simple  diary  of  occurrences  and 
pbservations..  The  Earl  Qranville,  then  president  of  tbp  CounciC  on  hearing  some  of 
his  adventures,^  prevailed  on  him  to  throw  his  notes  together  into  the  focro  of  a  narrative, 
which,  when  done,  pleased  him  so  much,  that  he  sent  the  manuscript  to  Doctor  Robert- 
i{on,  with  a  particular  request  that  he  would  revise  and  put  it  in  a  fit  state  for  the  press. 
The  litei^ary  avocatio^is  of  the  Scottish  historian  at  that  tiioe  not  allowing  him  to  ondei^ 
take  the  task,  he  recommended  Mr.  Barron,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen ; 
and  on  this  gentleman  consulting  Doctor  Robertson  as  to  tl^e  style  and  the  lx>ok  of  travels 
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given  80  nmcli  in  detail  as  to  divest  them  of  all  dignity,  and  to 
place  the  parties  concerned  in  rather  a  disparaging  if  not  a  ludi- 
crous point  of  view.  A  diplomatist  is  invested  with  a  trust  wbick 
fae  is  bound  to  deposit  in  those  hands  from  which  he  originally  re- 
ceived it ;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  before  the  public  the  details  of 
his  official  employment;  much  less  heedlessly  to  fling  over  tfaeni 
a  cast  of  undue  contempt. — With  these  drawbacks,  which  a  con* . 
tscientioiK  discharge  of  our  duty  to  the  public  has  compelled  us  to 
notice,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  volume  before 
us  a  valuable  and  interesting  work.  And  one  advantage,  certainly^ 
may  be  derived  from  Mr.  Ellis's  frankness.  Th^  paltry  intrigues 
of  this  oriental  negociation  (thus  imreservedly  laid  open)  afford  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  childish  vanity,  the  insolence,  th» 
^meanness,  and  die  unblushing  falsehood  of  the  court  of  China; 
«nd  they  display,  in  its  true  light,  the  moral  and  political  character 
of  this  government  of  sages,  which  Voltaire  and  his  followers  con*  . 
spired  to  hold  up  as  a  pattern  for  all  governments  to  follow,  an^ 
an  example  for  the  general  admiration  of  mankind* 

Mr.  Ellis's  volume  contains,  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  an  accouni 
of  the  transactions  of  the  British  embassy  with  the  court  of  Pekin  ; 
a  narrative  of  occurrences  in  a  journey  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hun* 
dred  miles  through  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  empire;  and  a  clear 
and,  we  doubt  not,  an  accurate  description  of  the  various  objects 
which  presented  themselves  on  the  route.  It  is  true  that  all  which 
can  be  seen  from  the  grand  canal,  and  which  is  the  usual  track  from 
Pekin  to  Canton,  is  now  nearly  as  well  known  as  the  road  from 
London  to  Edinburgh ;  and  although  the  route  of  the  present  em«- 
bassy  deviated  from  that  of  Lord  Macartney  in  taking  the  course 
of  the  great  river,  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  for  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  ancient  ca* 
pital  of  Nankin,  and  the  fine  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Po-yang  lake,  yet  that  sameness,  which  is  characteristic  of  China, 
seems  every  where  to  haye  occurred  in  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  kind  of  objects. 

In  a  former  Number*  we  traced  the  progress  of  the  embassy  to 
its  embarkation  on  the  barges  of  the  Pei-bo ;  and  formed  a  tolerable 
guess  at  the  scenes  which  had  been  acted  at  the  '  celestial  resi* 
dence ;'  this  we  were  enabled  to  do  (for  we  make  no  presensions  to 
the  gift  of  second  sight)  partly  from  some  little  knowledge  of  the 

'  ■"  I  I    III  ill  Ill  I  a 

which  he  would  recommend  him  to  adopt  for  his  guide,  the  historian  replied,  '  Takf 
Gulliver's  Travels  for  your  model,  and  you  cannot  go  yrrong/  He  did  so,  and  '  Bell's 
Travels'  has  all  the  simplicity  of  Gulliver,  with  the  advantage  which  troth  always  carries 
over  fiction.  ' 

•  N0.XXXIT.  pp.412,413. 
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'  Chinese  court,  and  partly  from  the  imperial  edicts,  which  were  then 
in  our  hands.  We  must  now  return  to  our  first  statement,  and 
take  up  the  embassy  at  the  Pei-lio.  Even  at  this  early  period,  it  was 
thought  by  some  that  an  unfavourable  disposition  had  manifested 
itself  towards  the  embassy;  though  nothing  conid  be  more  civil  and 
attentive  than  the  conduct  of  the  two  mandarins  Chang  and  Yin, 
nnd  the  imperial  legate  Quang,  Conformably  with  the  precedent 
t)F  Lord  Macartney's  embaissy,  the  two  former  had  visited  the  am- 
bassador on  board,  the  latter  received  him  on  shore.  After  some 
trifling  questions  of  routine,  such  as — what  were  the  objects  of 
^he  embassy?  how  many  persons  it  consisted  of?  how  they  nieant  to 
return?  &c.  they  adverted  to  the  ko-tou  or  ceremony  of  prostration, 
and  observed  that  previous  practice  would  be  required  to  secure  the 
decorous  performance  of  it  in  presence  of  the  emperor  ;  but  Lord 
Amherst  cut  them  short  by  observhig  that  whatever  was  right  and 
proper  would  be  done.  This  early  intimation,  however,  of  what 
was  almost  certain  to  be  demanded,  induced  his  lordship  to  take 
the  opinion  of  Sir  George  Staunton  on  the  subject,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  was 
not  only  incompatible  with  personal  and  national  respectability,  but 
that  a  compliance  with  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  mju- 
rious  effects  on  the  company's  interests  at  Canton.  In  his  mind, 
the  mere  reception  of  the  embassy  was  not  worth  being  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice. 

The  legate,  who  received  the  ambassador  on  shore,  had  previously 
informed  Mr.  Morrison,  who  acted  as  Lord  Amherst's  interpreter, 
that  he  should  abstain  from  entering  upon  any  discussion  at  his  first 
interview,  as  his  sole  object  was  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  ambas- 
sador, and  to  become'  personally  acquainted  with  him ;  and  his 
lively  and  affable  manners  u  ere  considered  as  grounds  of  favourable 
augury  for  more  important  concerns.  He  repeated,  what  had  before 
been  said,  that  the  emperor  had  particularly  inquired  about  the  age 
of  Lord  Amherst's  son,  and  he  himself  seemed  to  wish  to  give  a 
foretaste  of  the  honours  that  awaited  this  young  gentleman  by  the 
extreme  attention  which  he  paid  him — but  Mr.  Ellis  doubts  whe- 
ther this  was  in  consequence  of  the  imperial  inquiries,  or  designed 
as  an  irresistible  attack  on  Lord  Amherst's  goodwill ;  they  had  all 
reason,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  ^ 

Nothing  more  was  said  at  this  interview;  but  something  that  fell 
from  the  legate,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  led  Sir  George 
Staiinton  to  anticipate  an  imperial  banquet  at  Tien-sing,  where  a 
[ta-yin,  or  *  great  ipan,'  of  the  name  of  Soo^  was  to  meet  them ;  Sir 
George  had  also  incidentally  collected  that,  though  it  was  now  the 
JOtb  August,  the  audietice  was  fixed  for  the  ^d.  On  the  I2th 
i  they 
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they  reached  Tien-sing.  Here  the  three  attendant  mandarins^  with 
Soo,  waited  on  the  ambassador;  and,  after  some  general  ccmversa- 
tioti  and  mutual  compliments,  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  Regent's 
letter;  they  also  let  him  know  that  the  emperor  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  an  entertainment  to  be  given  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  that  nine  o'clock  had  been  fixed  on  as  the  most  conve- 
nient hour.  On  taking  leave,  the  imperial  legate  said  he  would 
furnish  the  ambassador  with  a  written  statement  of  every  thing 
connected  with  his  reception  at  Pekin,  his  stay  there,  (which  it  was 
hifited  would  be  very  short,)  and  the  mode  in  which  his  time  would 
be  employed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth  the  ambas^dor  proceeded  in  state 
to  the  hall  in  which  the  banquet  was  prepared.  On  entering  it, 
the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  a  table  placed  before  a 
skreen,  with  yellow  silk  hanging  before  it;  the  mandarins  in  at- 
tendance were  all  dressed  in  their  robes  of  ceremony.  The  legate 
began  by  observing,  that  the  entertainment  of  which  they  were, 
about  to  partake  was  given  by  the  emperor,  and  that  therefore 
the  same  ceremonies  would  be  required  from  all  parties  as  if  they 
were  in  the  imperial  presence.  Lord  Amherst  replied,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  approach  his  imperial  Majesty  with  the  same  demon- 
strations of  re'^pect  as  his  own  sovereign.  They  said  the  ko-tou 
was  the  ceremony  required ;  his  lordship  declared  his  intention  of 
following,  in  every  respect,  the  precedent  established  by  Lord 
Macartney.  They  said  that  Lord  Macartney  had  performed  every 
ceremony  and  especially  the  ko-tou,  not  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  but  at  all  other  times ;  and  Soo  declared  that  himself 
remembered  his  having  performed  it  at  Canton ;  and  they  had  the 
assurance  to  appeal  to  Sir  George  Staunton  for  the  truth  of  what 
they  asserted.  This  was  not  all;  they  even  produced  a  paper, 
purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  the  official  records  of  the  coutt  of 
ceremonies,  describing  the  whole  ceremony  which  Lord  Macartney 

Eerformed  in  presence  of  the  emperor ;  among  which  that  of  the 
o-tou  was  specificaHy  mentioned. 
They  now  assumed  a  haughty  tone;  they  supposed  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  ambassador  to  please  the  emperor,  and  they 
did  not  think  it  becoming  in  him  to  refuse  a  ceremony  which 
themselves  must  perform.  Lord  Amherst  replied,  that  he  would 
follow  the  conduct  of  Lord  Macartney,  as  instructed  by  his  sove- 
reign to  do.  It  was  then  hinted  that  the  embassy  nnght  not  be  re- 
ceived ;  upon  which  Lord  Amherst  said,  that  however  mortifying 
it  might  be  to  his  feelings,  he  must  decline  the  honour  intended 
him  by  the  entertainment,  and  that  be  should  be  prepared,  on  his 
arrival  at  Pekin,  to  submit  the  reasons  of  his  refusal,  in  writing,  to 
his  imperial  Majesty.  Finding  the  ambassador  inflexible;  an  ap- 
peal 
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peal  was  made  to  his  paternal  feeliogs,  and  he  was  asked,  whether 
he  would  be  so  wanting  in  natural  affection  as  to  deprive  his  son  af 
the  honour  of  seeing  the  emperor?  They  urged  repeatedly  the 
certain  displeasure  of  the  emperor  and  the  actual  cooipliance  of 
Lord  Macartney;  but  finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained,  they 
began  to  shew  some  disposition  to  yield ;  and  said  that  they  would 
no  longer  insist  on  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  that  the  consequences  must  fall  on  Lord  Amherst 
if,  in  punishment  for  his  refusal,  the  embassy  and  the  presents 
should  not  be  received.  Lord  Amherst  then  observed  that,  al- 
though one  bow  was  the  honour  that  was  paid  by  the  members  of 
the  chief  council  of  the  nation,  to  which  he  belonged,  before  the 
vacant  throne  of  the  sovereign,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  make  as 
many  bows,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  they  did  prostrations:  upon 
this  voluntary  concession,  they  endeavoured,  with  true  characteristic 
^Uiberality,  ta  graft  a  further  demand  that  Lord  Amherst  should 
also  kneel  upon  one  knee,  which  was  of  course  rejected.  The  point 
was  then  given  up ;  and  while  the  mandarins,  on  their  knees  and 
with  outstretched  arms,  knocked  their  heads  nine  times  on  the 
ground,  Lord  Amherst  with  his  party  bowed  nine  times  in  unison 
with  their  prostrations.  For  this  act  of  condescension  Mr.  Ellis 
has  found  a  parallel  case  in  that  of  the  Chevalier  Le  Roque,  the 
commander  of  the  French  frigate  Amphitrite,  who,  at  an  imperial 
feast  given  by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  in  I669,  bowed  profoundly 
"while  the  mandarins  performed  the  ko-tou.  In  both  cases  a  dinner 
and  a  play  followed  the  ceremony. 

They  were  now  anxious  to  know  what  ceremony  the  ambassador 
proposed  to  perform  before  the  emperor;  they  were  told,  to  kneel 
on  one  knee  and  make  his  obeisance  in  that  posture ;  this  they  af- 
fected not  to  understand,  and  proposed  that  he  should  then  go 
through  it :  this  of  course  he  refused ;  but,  on  their  observing  tluit 
they  merely  wished  to  see  it,  that  they  might  more  accurately  de- 
scribe it  to  the  emperor.  Lord  Amherst's  son,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
George  Staunton,  performed  it  before  his  father:  they  then  inquired 
how  often  he  was  willing  to  bow ;  the  answer  was  that,  although 
he  did  not  conceive  the  demonstration  of  respect  to  be  increased 
by  the  repetition,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  his  bows  as  often 
as  they  did  their  prostrations — and  here  the  discussion  closed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  embassy  left  Tien-sing.  The 
mandarins  continued  their  friendly  attentions;  they  visited  the 
members  in  their  barges ,-  they  requested  Lord  Amherst  to  shew  them 
the  splendid  box  containing  the  Regent's  letter,  ^  and  although  they 
evinced  all  the  outward  signs  of  childish  gratification  at  the  sight  of  a 
splendid  bauble,  they  did  not  commit  themselves  to  any  expression 
of  admiration ;'  but  contented  themselves  with  a  wish  that  the  pre- 
sent 
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fient  address^  *  Sir,  nay  Wother/  ipiglit  be  omtied,  as  they  dar€|d 
not  to  read  it  with  that  address.  The  following  day,  however,  their 
difficulties  seemed  to  increase.  The  two  attendant  mandarins  said, 
that  an  order  had  been  received  from  the  emperor  to  send  back 
the  band  as  an  unnecessary  appendage.  Lord  A^^herst  remon- 
strated against  such  a  proceeding;  but  the  legate  said  he  must  be 
as  tenacious  of  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  as  the  ambassador  was  of 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign ;  and  that  his  refusal  to  perform  the 
ceremony  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  any  further 
responsibility  upon  himself;  ,and  here  the  matter  dropped.  In  the 
evening,  however,  they  called  on  him  again,  to  know  what  was  be- 
come of  the  ships,  which  had  disappeared  from  the  coast.  Lord 
Amherst  said  that  he  had  given  them  no  orders ;  that  the  captain 
had  received  specific  instructions  from  his  own  superiors,  which  he 
would  of  course  obey.  The  legale  de(:lared  that  the  emperor 
^ould  be  highly  incensed  at  the  departure  of  the  ships  without  Im 
permission,  and  that  they  would  be  held  personally  accountable. 
Jt  was  observed  that  the  ships,  which  had  brought  the  last  embassy, 
had  sailed  on  the  second  day  after  Lord  Macartney's  landing;  that 
the  anchorage  was  notoriously  unsafe  for  large  ships,  and  that,  whil^ 
they  were  yet  on  board,  the  captain  was  apprehensive  he  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  coast.  These  reasons  they  re- 
quested Lord  Amherst  to  put  in  writing,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  transmitted  to  the  emperor. 

On  the  1 6th,  more  untoward  circumstances  occurred.  The  man- 
darins liad  received  an  edict,  in  which  was  a  strong  expression  of  thc^ 
emperor's  displeasure  at  the  occurrences  at  Tien-sing ;  the  man- 
darins Soo  and  Quang  were  blamed  for  having  allowed  the  em- 
bassy to  proceed ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  emperor  was  determineid 
liot  to  receive  it  unless  the  ko-tou  was  complied  with.  Soo 
and  Quang  soon  arrived  with  woeful  countenances,  confirming 
this  statement,  and  said  they  were  now  come  for  the  ambassador's 
final  answer  respecting  the  ceremony,  i^es  or  no.  Lord  Amherst 
could  only  plead  his  sovereign's  commands  for  his  refusal,  which 
were  too  precise  to  admit  of  a  departure  from  them,  without  some 
reciprocal  concession;  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  a  Tartar  man*' 
darin,  of  equal  rank  with  himself,  should  perform  the  ko^tou  before 
the  portrait  of  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which  case  he  was  prepared  ta 
cotpply  with  the  emperor's  wish^.  The  mandarins  said,  that  this 
proposition  was  inadmissible.  Lord  Amherst  then,  clainiii^  their 
most  seriqus  attention,  said  that  he  had  still  anotlier  proposal  to^ 
snake,  which  he  trusted  would  prove  more  consistent  with  Chinese 
usage — it  was  this;  that  in  return  for  his  performing  the  ko-tou,, 
)iis  iqpiperial  n^ajesty  should  issue  an  edict,  declaring  that  any  Chi- 
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nese  ambassador,  who  might  hereafter  be  presented  at  the  English 
court,  should  perform  the  Tartar  obeisance  before  his  BritaDnic 
majesty.  The  mandarins  exclaimed,  '  Impossible ! — this  is  more 
objectionable  than  the  other;' — and  they  refused  to  transmit 
either  of  these  propositions  in  any  shape  to  the  emperor.  Lord 
Amherst  then  said  that,  all  access  to  the  emperor  being  thus 
denied,  he  had  only  to  declare  his  readiness  to  return.  The 
mandarins  expressed  their  regret — said  they  would  report  what 
had  occurred — and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  move  the  barges  a 
short  distance  down  the  river.  Soon  after  this,  however,  another 
imperial  edict  arrived,  ordering  them  to  proceed  to  Tong-choo, 
where  it  was  understood  two  men  of  very  high  rank  were  to  meet 
the  ambassador;  and  accordingly  the  heads  of  the  barges  were 
again  set  up  the  river. 

On  the  20th,  a  communication  was  made  to  the  ambassador  of 
fresh  disasters ;  the  officer  at  Ta-koo  had  been  dismissed  for  allow- 
ing the  ships  to  depart ;  '  and,'  added  Soo-ta-jin, '  such  will  be  our 
fate.'  They  now  hinted  to  Lord  Amherst,  that,  even  if  he  com- 
plied with  their  ceremony,  he  might  make  any  report  he  pleased  on 
iiis  return  to  England ;  on  which  he  observed,  that  were  he  base 
enough  to  falsify  the  account,  he  had  seventy-four  witnesses  with 
him  who  would  state  the  truth : — the  proposition,  however,  affords 
no  bad  illustration  of  the  notions  of  the  Chinese  respecting  the 
conduct  of  men  in  public  situations. 

On  the  2 1st,  the  embassy  reached  Tong-choo,  where  was  announ- 
ced the  mission  of  Ho,  a  koong-yayy  or  duke,  as  Mr.  Ellis  is  pleased 
to  style  him,  and  Moo-ta-jirt,  the  president  of  the  Li-poo,  or  board 
of  ceremonies.  The  duke  was  described  as  a  young  man  of  few 
words,  remarkable  for  severity  of  manner  and  inflexibility  of  cha- 
racter. The  president  was  stated  to  be  advanced  in  years  and  of 
great  experience.  Lord  Amherst  was  speedily  informed  that  six 
mandarins  from  the  duke  were  approaching  to  wait  on  him. 
The  two  commissioners  advanced  to  meet  them,  *  I  was  in  front/ 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  ^  and  my  salutation  was  not  only  unreturned,  but 
almost  by  gesture  repulsed.'  They  brushed  forward ;  rudely 
usurped  the  first  seats,  and  said  they  had  been  deputed  to  instruct 
the  ambassador  in  the  performance  of  the  ko-tou.  Lord  Amherst 
coolly  observed,  that  he  should  discuss  that  point  with  the  duke  who 
had  sent  them ;  the  second  in  rank  then  said  abruptly,  that  they 
were  sent  to  know  his  sentiments  on  it ;  Lord  Amherst  repeated, 
that  he  should  communicate  them  to  the  Koong-yay.  The  same 
person  observed,  that  affairs  connected  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
celestial  empire  were  weighty  and  of  primary  importance;  and 
the  first  speaker  added^  ^  twelve  to-morrow  will  be  the  hour;'  and, 
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Mrith  unparalleled  insolence,  immediately  quitted  the  room  with  bis 
companions,  totally  neglecting  Lord  Amherst  and  those  whom  they, 
had  come  to  visit. 

The  conduct  of  Chang  and  Yin  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of 
their  countrymen  :  they  were  all  friendship  and  humility  ;  and  they 
only  requested  that  his  lordship  would  land  and  sleep  on  shore  that 
night,  as  they  had  reported  he  would  to  the  emperor.  The  follow- 
ing day  was  appointed  to  meet  the  two  great  men  from  Pekin  in 
a  public  building.  Lord  Amherst  was  prepared  with  a  letter^  ad- 
dressed from  himself  to  the  emperor,  to  be  delivered  in  the  event 
of  the  door  being  closed  against  further  discussion  with  his  minis- 
ters. He  was  received  in  the  hall  by  Iloy  Moo,  iSoo  and  Quango 
with  the  six  rude  visitors  of  the  preceding  day.  No  chairs  being 
offered,  Mr.  Morrison  said  that  tlie  ambassador  would  begin  the 
conversation  when  seated ;  to  which  Ho  (the  duke)  replied,  that  he 
intiended  to  stand,  and  that  the  ambassador  must  also  remain  statid- 
ing.  He  then  said  that  he  and  Moo  had  been  dispatched  to  see 
bim  perform  the  ceremony,  and  inquired  what  was  his  intention  I 
Lord  Amherst  replied  that  he  had  been  deputed  by  his  sovereign 
to  the  Emperor  of  China,  to  manifest  the  sentiments  of  regard  and 
veneration,  &c.  and  to  approach  his  imperial  presence  with  the 
ceremonial  which  had  proved  acceptable  to  Kien-Lung,  the  illus- 
trious father  of  the  emperor.  Ho  answered^ '  what  happened  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  belonged  to  that  year ;  the  present  is  the  affair 
of  this  embassy,  and  the  regulations  of  the  celestial  empire  must  be 
complied  with ;  there  is  no  alternative.'  Lord  Amherst  said  tliat 
be  had  entertained  a  confident  hope  that  what  had  proved  accepta- 
ble to  Kien-Lung  would  not  have  been  refused  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  The  Koong-yay,  with  vehemence,  exclaimed,  *  There  is 
but  one  sun,  there  is  only  one  Ta-whang-tee ;  he  is  the  universal 
sovereign,  and  all  must  pay  him  homage  :'  he  then  added,  that  he 
was  come  expressly  to  see  him  perform  it  correctly ;  that  as  the 
English  read  Chinese  books^  they  must  be  aware  of  the  greatness  of 
the  emperor,  and  of  his  being  sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  con- 
isequently  entitled  to  this  homage ;  that  he  must  therefore  either 
comply,  or  be  sent  back;  *  all  this  while  his  lips  were  quivering  with 
rage.*  Lord  Amherst,  seeing  that  no  further  discussion  was  likely 
to  take  place,  drew  out  the  letter  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
emperor,  and,  putting  it  into  his  hands,  desired  him  to  deliver  it  to 
his  majesty,  and  withdrew.  This  measure  produced  a  very  consi- 
derable dramatic  effect  ,*  the  Koong-yay  was  evidently  surprized, 
and  cooled  down  rapidly  both  in  manner  and  look  ;  he  even  fol- 
lowed Lord  Amherst  towards  the  door,  and  evinced  a  desire  to  be 
more  civil  ut  parting  than  at  meeting. 

Several 
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Several  days  were  now  suffered  to  elapse  widiout  any  communH 
calioo^  except  an  extra-official  report  from  Chang  of  the  displeasure 
of  the  emperor  at  the  resistance  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  departure 
of  the  ships,  which  displeasure  was  so  tremendous  as  Kteralty  to 
chill  the  reporter  with  fear.  He  added  that  the  governor  of  Pekin 
had  ordered  the  guards  to  be  doubled  round  the  British  quarters^ 
and  all  communication  with  the  Chmese  strictly  watched,  because, 
k  was  observed,  ^  these  foreigners  from  Canton  had  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language,  and  there  was  no 
answering  for  the  consequences  of  traiterous  Chinese  corresponding 
with  them.'  At  length,  on  the  27th,  a  meeting  was  appointed  with 
Ho,  who  was  now  all  civility  ;  '  Comply  with  the  ceremony,'  said 
be,  '  and  I  am  your  friend  at  Pekin.' 

After  this  meeting,  Lord  Amherst,  in  a  consultation  with  the 
commissioners,  said  '  that  unless  Sir  George  Staunton  stili  consi^ 
dei^d  compliance  under  present  circumstances  in^rious  to  the 
Company's  interests,  he  was  disposed,  with  a  view  of  averting  die 
probable  evil  consequences  of  rejection  under  irritable  feelings,  and 
contemplating  the  prospect  held  out  of  effecting  the  ulterior  ob* 
jects  of  the  embassy,  to  comply  with  the  emperor's  wishes  to  the 
extent  of  performing  the  ceremony  in  his  presence.'  *  I  expressed' 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  *  my  complete  concurrence  with  Lord  Amherst^ 
Sir  George,  having  consulted  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory^  de^ 
clared  that  they  concurred  with  himself  in  thinking  that  compliance 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  Company's  interests  ;  the  mainte-* 
nance  of  the  respectability  of  the  factory  of  Canton,  and  conse^ 
quently  of  their  efficiency  resting  entirely  on  the  belief,  entertamed 
by  the  Chinese,  of  their  inflexible  adherence  to  principles  once 
assumed,  a  belief  which  must  necessarily  be  subverted  by  coocession 
in  so  weighty  a  point,  and  on  such  an  important  occasion.  Lord 
Amherst  and  Mr.  Ellis  then  withdrew  their  suggestion,  and  a  note 
was  written  to  Ho,  stating  the  final  and  irrevocable  determinatioii 
to  refuse  the  performance  of  the  ceremony. 

Ho  soon  afterwards  made  bis  appearance,  and  desired  the  aB>- 
bassador  to  lose  no  time  in  making  his  preparations,  as  the  emperor 
had  fixed  the  folio  whig  day  for  his  journey  and  Friday  for  his  first 
audience.  Lord  Amherst  signified  his  readiness  to  proceed,  but 
requested  an  answer  to  his  note.  The  Koong-yay  bowed  sig- 
nificantly, saying  that  there  was  no  difficulty,  that  ail  was  arnmged, 
and  that  he  knew  what  yvere  the  feelings  of  the  ambassador's  heart; 
and  then  rose  to  take  his  leave.  The  utter  disregard  of  the  Chinese 
for  truth,  from  the  emperor  on  the  throne  to  the  lowest  of  his  mi- 
nisters, cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  report  of  this 
very  Ho  from  Tong-choo.     *  tio-she-tae  has  stated  to  his  Majesty 
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that  the  English  tribute-bearer  is  daily  practising  tlie  ceremony, 
and  manifests  the  highest  possible  respect  and  veneration/ — (App* 
No.  13.) 

The  heavy  baggage  and  the  presents  were  now  got  ready  with 
all  possible  dispatch ;  every  individual  article  being  marked^  num- 
bered and  sent  off  by  the  Chi^ese^  in  waggons  drawn  by  mules  or 
horses,  the  former  of  which  wfere  observed  to  be  particularly  fine 
animals.  About  five  in  the  evening  of  the  2dth  August,  the  whole 
cavalcade  was  on  the  road,  and  soon  came  to  the  paved  granite 
causeway  leadiqg  to  Pekin ;  they  passed  through  the  suburb  which 
Conducts  to  the  eastern  gate,  which  they  reached  about  midnight, 
but  were  not  a  little  disappointed  in  observing  the  cavalcade  defile 
by  the  wall.  Their  eyes  were  now  anxiously  turned  to  the  next 
gate,  only  to  be  again  disappointed  ;  and  it  then  became  obviou» 
that  they  were  making  the  circuit  of  the  eastern  and  northern  walb 
to  get  to  their  destination,  though  they  had  been  assured  that  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  left  open  for  them  by  tlie  special  orders  of 
the  emperor! 

At  day-light  they  arrived  at  Hai-tien,  where  the  greater  part  of 
the  suite  were  dropped;  but  the  ambassador,  his  son,  the  two 
^commissioners,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  were  hurried  on  ta 
Yuen-min-yuen,  without  knowing  or  suspecting  the  trick  that  was 
going  to  be  played  off.  Tlie  extraordinary  scene  which  followed 
must  be  given  in  Mr.  Ellis's  own  words. 

,  *  The  carriage  stopped  under  sorae  trees,  and  we  ourselves  were  con- 
ducted to  a  small  apartment  belonging  to  a  range  of  buildings  in  a 
square ;  mandarins  of  all  buttons  were  in  waiting ;  several  princes  of 
the  blood,  distinguished  by  clear  ruby  buttons  and  round  flowered 
badges,  were  among  them  :  the  silence,  and  a  certain  air  of  regularity, 
marked  the  immediate  presence  of  the  sovereign-  The  small  apart- 
ment, much  out  of  repair,  into  which  we  were  huddled,  now  witnessed 
a  scene  I  believe  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  diplomacy.  Lord 
Amherst  had  scarcely  taken  bis  seat,  when  Chang  delivered  a  message 
from  Ho  (Koong-yay),  informing  him  that  the  emperor  wished  to  seer 
the  ambassador,  his  son,  and  the  commissioners,  immediately.  Mucb 
jiurpri^e  was  naturally  expressed;  the  previous  arrangement  for  the 
^eighth  of  the  Chinese  month,  a  period  certainly  much  too  early  for 
comfort,  was  adverted  to,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  excellency 
appearing  in  his  present  slate  of  fatigue,  inanition,  and  deficiency  of 
every  necessary  equipment,  was  strongly  urged.  Chang  was  very  un- 
willing to  be  the  bearer  of  this  answer,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  con- 
sent. During  this  time  the  room  had  filled  with  spectators  of  all  age» 
and  ranks,  who  rudely  pressed  upon  us  to  gratify  their  brutal  curiosity, 
for  such  it  may  be  called,  as  they  seemed  to  regard  us  rather  as  wild 
beasts  than  mere  strangers  of  the  same  species  with  themselves.  Some 
pther  messages  were  interchanged  between  the  Koong-yay  and  Lord  Am- 
k«rst,  who,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  alrendy  given,  stated  the  indeco- 
rum 
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rum  and  irregularity  of  his  appearing  without  his  credentials.    In  his 
reply  to  this  it  was  said,  that  in  the  proposed  audience  the  emperor 
merely  wished  to  see  the  ambassador,  and  had  no  intention  of  entering 
Upon   business.*     Lord  Amherst  having  persisted  in  expressing  the  in- 
admissibih'ty  of  the  proposition,  and  in  transmitting,  through  the  Koong- 
yay,  an  humble  request  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  that  he  would  begra- 
ciously  pleased  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  Chang  and  another  mandarin 
finally  proposed  that  his  excellency  should  go  over  to  the  Koong-yay  s 
apartments,  from  whence  a  reference  might  be  made  to  the  emperor. 
Lord  Amherst  having  alleged  bodily  illness  as  one. of  the  reasons  for 
declining  the  audience,  readily  saw,  that  if  he  went  to  the  Koong-yay, 
this  plea,  which,  to  the  Chinese,  (though  now  scarcely  admitted,)  was 
in  general  the  most  forcible,  would  cease  to  avail  him,  positively  de- 
clined compliance  :  this  produced  a  visit  from  the  Koong-yay,  who,  too 
much  interested  and  agitated  to  heed  ceremony,  stood  by  Lord  Amherst, 
and  used  every  argument  to  induce  him  to  obey  the  emperor's  com- 
mands.    Among  other  topics  he  used  that  of  being  received  with  our 
own  ceremony,  using  the  Chinese  words  ^*  ne-muniiklee,'*  your  own 
cefremony.     All  proving  ineffectual,  with  some*  roughness,  but  under 
pretext  of  friendly  violence,  he  laid  hands  upon  Lord  Amherst,  to  take 
Jiim  from  the  room ;  another  mandarin  followed  his  example.     Hi» ' 
lordship,  with  great  firmness  and  dignity  of  manner,  shook  them  off,  de- 
cl^rjng^  that  nothing  but  the  extremest  violence  should  induce  him  to 
quit  that  room  for  any  other  place  but  the  residence  assigned  to  him ; 
adding,  that  he  was  so  overcome  by  fatigue  and  bodily  illness,  as  abso- 
lutely to  require  repose.     Lord  Amherst  further  pointed  out  the  gross 
insult  he  had  already  received,  in  having  been  exposed  to  the  intrusion 
and  indecent  curiosity  of  crowds,  who  appeared  to  view  him  rather  as 
a  wild  beast  than  the  representative  of  a  powerful  sovereign:  at  all 
events,  he  entreated  the  Koong-yay  to  submit  his  request  to  his  Impe* 
rial  Majesty,  who,  he  felt  confident,  would,  in  consideration  of  his  ill- 
ness and  fatigue,  dispense  with  his  immediate  appearance.  The  Koong- 
yay  fhen  pressed  Lord  Amherst  to  come  to  his  apartments,  alleging  that 
they  were  cooler,  more  convenient,  and  more  private:  this  Lord  Am- 
herst declined,  saying  that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  any  place  but  his  own 
residence.     The  Koong-yay  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  persuade 
him,  left  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  emperor's  pleasure 
upon  the  subject/ — pp.  177 — 180. 

Soon  after  his  departure  a  message  was  brought,  that  the  em- 
peror dispensed  with  the  ambassador's  attendance,  and  that  he 
had  ordered  his  physician  to  give  him  every  medical  assistance 
that  his  illness  might  require — and  now  another  scene  occurred 
which  affords  an  admirable  eoroliary  to  Grozier  and  Du  Halde's 
chapters  on  the  excessive  politeness  and  decorum  of  the  Chinese. 
The  crowd  of  princes  and  mandarins  had  impeded  the  way  to  the 
ambassador's  carriage,  on  which  /fo,  the  duke,  seizing  a  large 
whip,  laid  about  him  indiscriminately  without  any  regard  to  yclJow 

*  *  Ii  is  remarkable,  that  a  proposal  not  rery  dissimilar  was  made  to  IsmaUoiT.' 
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vests,  red,  blue  or  white  buttons,  or  peacock'a  tails ;.  and  it  is  ob« 
served  by  Mr.  Ellis  that,  *  however  indecorous,  according  to  our 
notions,  the  etnployorient  might  be,  for  a  nian  of  his  rank,  the 
\¥hip  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands/  .  They  drovci 
to  the  rest  of  the  party  at  Hai-tien,  and  here  the  emperor^s 
orders  followed  them  for  their  immediate  departure:  it  was  in 
vain  to  plead  fatigue ;  the  order  was  peremptory ;  no  considera*- 
tion  could  weigh  against  the  positive  commands  of  the  emperor  f 
jand,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lord  Amherst  got  into  his 
chair,  and  had  the  enjoyment  of  a  second  night's  journey  round  the 
walls  of  Pekin,  within  which  they  were  not  suffered  to  set  theit 
feet.  This,  to  Mr.  Ellis,  must  have  been  a  grievous  disappointment^ 
having  made  up  his  mind,  he  says,  on  leaving  home,  that '  the  highest 
satisfaction  would  consist  in  returning  to  England,  and  being  able  t^ 
say,  with  Mr.  Barrow,  "  non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Carin- 
^A?/m.'"— p.  41. 

In  such  a  temper  of  mind,  with  little  food  and  no  rest  for 
eight  and  forty  hours,  travelling  over  an  irregular  granite  pavement, 
in  a  paltry  cart  without  springs  and  without  a  seat  in  it,  in  a  dark  and 
rainy  night,  and  flying  as  it  were  from  the  wrath  of  the  *  celestial 
countenance,'  we  can  easily  enter  into  the  feelii^s  of  Mr.  EUis^ 
thus  forcibly  expressed. 

*  Having  given  up  my  chair  to  an  invalid^  I  returned  in  one  of  th^ 
carts :  the  motion  was  bearable  till  we  came  on  the  paved  road,  when 
the  jolting  became  intolerable ;  it  was  a  repeated  dislocation  of  every 
part  of  the  frame;  each  jolt  seemed  suOicient  to  have  destroyed  life, 
ivhich  yet  remained  to  undergo  the  dreadful  repetition.  The  elements 
combined  with  the  imperial  displeasure  to  annoy  us;  the  rain  fell  i^ 
torrents ;  not,  however,  so  violently  as  to  deter  the  spectators  from  in- 
dulging their  curiosity  by  thrusting  lanterns  into  the  chairs  and  carts  tp 
have  a  fuller  view  of  ouf  persons,  I  certainly  never  felt  so  irritated  in 
my  life.  To  be  exposed  to  such  indecent  curiosity,  while  suffering  con- 
siderable pain  from  the  jolting,  was  too  much  for  the  best  tempers  to 
bear  patiently,  and  produced  in  me  something  not  far  removed  from- 
phrenzy.  The  darkness,  holes  in  the  road,  and  heavy  rain,  rendered 
walking  almost  impracticable,  which,  however,  I  attempted,  and  should 
have  persisted  in,  had  I  not  apprehended  being  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  party.  Although  Soo  had  asserted. that  oiir  march  that  night  wa^ 
to  have  been  limited  to  twenty  lees,  we  were  carried  without  halting  to 
our  boats  at  Tong-chow,  which  we  reached  at  three  o'clock  in  tbf 
morning  on  the  ^Oth.* — p.  186. 

Mr,  Ellis  might  well  conjecture  that  Ho  iotended  to  prao 
tise  a  deception  on  Lord  Amherst,  and  that  the  real  object  wail 
either  to  get  him  into  the  emperor's  presence,  under  circumstances 
eo  inconvenient  and  indecorous,  as  to  render  it  perfectly  indifferent 
what  ceremony  he  went  through ;  or,  by  confusiim  and  personal 
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violence,  to  rompe?!  liini  to  llie  |>erformance  of  the  ko-tou.  Th« 
emperor  in  his  apologetical  edict  (Appen.  No.  I  h)  was  evidently 
hiu^self  deceived ;  he  knew  nothing  ot  the  indecent  hurry  in  f>a- 
rading  the  ambassador  by  night  round  the  walls  of  Pekin  ;  and  be 
believed  hiiti  to  be  really  iU.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  his 
physician  had  visited  l^ord  Amherst  and  reported  that  nothing  was 
the  matter  with  him,  it  is  the  less  surpiizing  that,  in  a  sudden  ebul- 
Jition  of  rage,  he  should  drive  them  away.  His  rage  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  British  embassy  ;  all  those  who  had  not  succeeded, 
and  those  who  had  participated  in  the  deception  pr^tised  upon 
him,  suffered  under  the  imperial  displeasure.  Ho,  Moo,  Soo  and 
Quang,  were  degraded  and  deprived  of  their  offices.  Soo  lost  the 
*  feather  in  his  cap/  and  was  laid  aside;  but  by  special  favour  was 
made  inspector  of  the  en^peror's  tea,  with  a  promise,  if  he  behaved 
well,  of  being  restored  iii  eight  years;  be  was  then  upwards  of  se- 
venty. Ho  lost  his  appointments,  his  title,  and  his  yellow  riding* 
jacket,  and  Moo  was  entirely  laid  aside.  The  faithful  Chavg  and 
his  colleague  Yin  did  not  escape;  but  it  was  some  consolation  that 
they  still  attended  the  embassy  down  the  Pei-ho. 

Mr.  Ellis  says  *  the  English  gentlemen  who  were  witnesses  to 
these  transactions  must  have  found  great  difficulty  in  restraining 
their  indignation  from  proceeding  to  action^  at  the  brutal  rudeness 
and  insulting  demeanour  with  which  the  representative  of  tlieir 
sovereign  was  treated.'  We  wish  that  he  could  teach  some  of  the 
'  English  gentlemen'  at  home  to  distinguish  between  ceremony  and 
submission ;  and  not  to  be  quite  so  ready  to  condemn  what  they  do 
not  appear  to  comprehend.  To  those  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
degradation  of  their  country,  condemn,  as  misplaced  pride,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  ambassador  to  the  humiliation  attempted  to  be  ex- 
acted from  him, — we  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  that  it 
was  this  kind  of  pride,  which,  in  the  early  days  of  England's  history^ 
raised  her  reputation  in  foreign  courts,  gained  for  her  commerce 
substantial  advantages,  and  made  her  alliance  an  object  of  solicitude. 
Sir  Jerom  Bowes,  who  (incredible  as  it  may  now  appear)  was  proud 
of  being  the  guardian  of  hi&  sovereign's  and  his  country's  honour, 
was  sent  to  Mosco  as  ambassador  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
Emperor  Jan  Vasilovich :  on  entering  the  presence  chamber,  he  was 
desired  by  the  emperor  to  take  his  seat  at  ten  paces  distance,  and 
send  to  him  her  majesty's  letter  and  present;  Sir  Jerom,  ^  thinking 
this  not  reasonable/  stept  forwards  towards  the  emperor,  but  wa^ 
intercepted  by  the  chancellor,  who  would  have  taken  his  letters ;  to 
whom  the  ambassador  said,  ^that  her  majesty  had  directed  no  letters 
to  him  /  and  so  went  forward,  and  delivered  them  himself  to  the 
emperor^s  own  bands.  In  the  couree  of  his  mission,  however,  he 
offended  tl»e  emperor,  '.because  he  would  not  yield  to  every  thing 
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he  thought  fit/  who,  with  a  stern  and  angry  countenance  told  him, 
-*that  he  did  not  reckon  the  Queen  of  England  to  be  his  fellow.' 
Upon  which  Sir  Jerom,  *  disliking  these  speeches/  and  unwilling  to 
suffer  this  autocrat  ^  to  derogate  from  th6  honour  and  greatness  of 
her  majesty/'  boldly  told  him  to  his  face,  *  that  the  Queen  his  mis- 
tress was  as  great  a  ; prince  as  any  was  in  Christendom,  equal  to 
him  that  thought  himself  the  greatest,  and  well  able  to  defend  her- 
self against  the  malice  of  any  whomsoever/  The  emperor  on  this 
was  so  enraged  that  he  declared  ^  if  he  were  not  an  ambassador, 
he  would  throw  him  out  of  doors/  Sir  Jerom  replied  coolly, 
f  that  he  was  in  his  power,  but  he  had  a  mistress  who  would 
revenge  any  injury  done  unto  him/  The  emperor,  unable  to  bear 
it  longer,  bade  him  *  get  home/  when  Sir  Jerom,  ^  with  no  inore 
reverence  than  such  usage  required,  saluted  the  emperor  and  de- 
parted/ This,  too,  was  *  pride,'----but  what  was  the  result  of  iti 
No  sooner  was  the  ambassador  gone,  and  the  Emperor's  rage  some^ 
what  abated,  than  *  he  commended  the  ambassador  before  his 
council,  because  he  would  not  endure  one  ill  word  to  be  spoken 
against  his  mistress,  and  therewithal  wished  himself  to  have  such  a 
servant/  After  this,  Sir  Jerom  was  treated  with  such  high  distinc- 
tion, and  obtained  such  great  privileges  for  the  English  nation, 
that  Jan  Vasilovich  was  henceforth  named  by  his  enemies  '  the 
English  emperor/ 

Mr.  Ellis   gives  full  credit  to  the  soundness  of  Sir  George 
Staunton's  opinion  (supported  as  it  was  by  that  of  the  factory)  of 
the  ill  effects  which  .were  likely  to  result  from  compliance^  and  to 
fais  firmness  in  maintaining  that  opinion;  it  is  with  regret  therefore 
xve  observe  that  he  still  seems  to  think  it  might  have  been  expedient 
to  comply  with  the  odious  ceremony,  which  he  himself  has  admitted 
(p.  153)  to  be,  *  in  its  form  and  intention,  expressive  of  homage  and 
infenorityy  though  he  must  be  satisfied  (indeed  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained)  that  a  week's  confinement  at  Hai-tien,  half  a  dozen 
puppet-shews,  and  a  cup  of  bean-milk  from  the  imperial  table, 
were  the  only  equivalents  intended  for  a  compromise  of  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  ^Sritish  sovereign.    But  the  value  of  his 
opinion  is  greatly  diminished  by  a  candid,  though  we  think  rather 
an  indiscreet,  avowal  that,  *  as  he  undertook  the  voyage  to  these 
distant  seas  more  for  profit  than  reputation,  he  cannot  but  regret 
that  he  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  bringing  his  venture  into  the 
market/ — (p.  ^27.)      We  consider,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  the   absurd 
pretensions  and  hyperbolical  declarations  of  universal  supremacy, 
and  their  conversion  of  an  ambassador  into  a  tribute-bearer y  too 
ridiculous  to  influence  a  public  proceeding;  thjey  are  unwortliy 
of  notice,   much  more   so  of  discussion;    these  are  their  acts: 
but  a  compliance  with  the  ceremony — that  sign  and  seal  of  *  homqige 
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aod  inferiority'— would  have  involved  Lord  Amherst  sis  ttparticepi 
criminisy  add  the  consequence  would  have  heen  not  only  loss  of  pri-" 
'vate  '  profit  and  reputation/  but  of  national  character  also.  Had 
the  Glnnese  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  bend  the  heads  of  the 
^  turbulent  English'  to  the  ground ,  and  thus  sealed  their  vassalage, 
this  act  of  '  homage  and  inferiority*  would  have  ensured  the  local 
authorities  of  Canton  against  all  future  resistance  to  oppression^ 
and  rendered  remonstrance  completely  nugatory.  When  there* 
fore  we  admit,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the 
Chinese  to  ^  supremacy/  and  their  demand  of '  homi^e/  may  be 
^  ridiculous/  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  a  compliance  with 
that  demand  may  or  can  be  innocent y  which  seems  to  be  the  jet  of 
his  argument  in  page  153.  The  French  government  considered  the 
assumption,  by  the  sovereigns  of  England,  of  the  title  of  ^  King 
of  France/  as  a  pretension  unworthy  of  its  serious  notice ;  but 
would  a  French  ambassador  have  been  justified  in  performing  any 
act  of  homage,  in  acknowledgment  of  it  ?  Lord  Macartney  had 
clearly  this  distinction  ki  view.  He  considered  it  beneath  his  notice 
to  resent  the  inscription  of  the  words,  *  Tribute-bearer,'  displayed 
in  large  characters  on  the  flag  of  his  own  barge ;  he  objected  not 
to  receive  the  Emperor's  letter  addressed  to  his  sovereign,  though 
it  bore  the  title  of '  a  mandate.'  Such  vain  and  empty  pretensions 
be  only  laughed  at,  so  long  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  render  him 
%  party  to  them;  but,  when  they  proceeded  to  propose  to  him  the 
ceremony  of  submission,  although  the  ground  on  which  it  is  re> 
quired  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Amherst,  openly  avowed, 
be  instantly  made  his  stand ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  against  die 
possibility  of  a  misunderstanding,  took  care  to  insist  upon  an  act 
of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  as  the  indispensaUe  and 
only  condition  of  his  compliance. 

Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  think  that  their  inflexible  perseventince  wa» 
owing  to  the  personal  character  of  the  emperor,  who  is  stated  to  be 
capricious,  weak  and  timid.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  he  con«> 
ceives,  that  the  kte  civil  commotions,  which  endangered  not  only 
bis  throne  but  his  life,  may  have  rendered  him  averse  from  A^ 
pensing  with  a  homage  tliat  has  so  direct  a  tendency  to  maintaati 
his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects.  In  the  course  of  their 
journey  southwards,  the  faithful  Quang  let  them  a  little  into  ibm 
sort  of  public  life  passed  by  the  emperor. 

*  The  sort  of  heaven  is  the  victim  of  c^reittdny ;  he  is  tnit  allowed  to 
tean  hack  in  pabHc,  to  Srhoke,  to  change  his  dress,  or  in  fact  to  indulge 
in  the  least  relaxati^  from  the  mere  business  of  representation.  H 
would  seem  that,  while  the  great  support  of  his  authority  is  the  des- 
potism of  manner,  he  himself  is  bound  with  the  same  chain  that  holds, 
icigedier  the  political  machinej  be  only  knows  freedom  in  bis  inner 
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apartmeDtSy  where  probably  be  consoles  bifnself  for  public  privation, 
(>y  throwing  aside  tbe  observance  of  decency  and  dignity.' — (p.  307.) 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  difterence  in  th« 
coiMJuct  of  the  Chinese  towards  Lord  Macartney's  embassy.  On 
that  occasion  not  a  word  occurred  about  the  ceremony  till  it  had 
reached  Tong-choo,  and  it  was  then  delicately  brought  forward  by 
an  allusion  to  the  '  inconvenience  of  tight  knee^buckles  and  gar* 
lers/  Lord  Macartney  easily  parried  this  thrust;  but^  finding  it  a 
point  on  which  the  immediate  attendants  had  set  their  hearts^  he 
told  them,  that  although  he  felt  the  strongest  desire  to  do  Yfh%U 
ever  he  thought  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  yet 
that,  being  the  representative  of  the  first  noonarcb  of  the  western 
world,  /lis  dignity  must  be  the  measure  of  his  conduct ;  that  how- 
ever, he  would  have  no  objection  to  conform  to  their  etiquette,  pro* 
vided  a  person  of  equal  rank  with  himself  should  be  appointed  to 
perform  the  same  ceremony  before  his  sovereign's  picture,  which  he 
should  be  required  to  perform  before  the  emperor;  and  this  pro- 
posal he  put  in  writing  and  transmitted  to  the  emperor  at  Gehol ; 
after  which  the  subject  was  scarcely  mentioned:  the  reciprocal 
compliment  was  declined ;  and  Lord  Macartney  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  his  imperial  majesty  with  no  other  marks  of  reve* 
rence  and  respect  than  those  with  which  he  had  been  accnsU)nie4 
to  approach  his  own  sovereign.  Lord  Macartney,  however,  was 
inore  fortunate  than  Lord  Amherst  in  escaping  the  yellow  skreen 
and  the  five  clawed  dragon  of  Tien-sing,  where  all  the  misfortunes 
ef  the  latter  originated. 

Whatever  may  hf^ve.  been  the  real  cause  of  Lord  Amherst's 
failure,  the  effects  of  the  imperial  displeasure  were  rapidly  comr 
luunicated  through  every  part  of  the  empire.  A  beggar  at  Tong- 
4:hoo,  standing  up  as  Lord  Amherst  passed  him,  was  instantly  or- 
dered by  a  mandarin  to  sit  down,  ^the  British  ambassador  not 
being  now  considered  deserving  of  respect,  even  from  the  lowest 
c^ass  of  society.'  There  were  now  no  soldiers  to  clear  the  way ; 
no  men  with  lights  to  point  out  the  road ;  the  quarters  which  they 
had  occupied  before  their  departure  were  shut  up ;  and  the  tri- 
umphal gateway  taken  down ;  ^  marking,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ^  our  fallen 
fortunes.'  In  the  same  spirit,  the  viceroy  of  Canton  had  made 
preparations  to  forward  the  embass^^  to  the  Alceste  in  Macao  roads^ 
by  the  back  passage,  without  suffering  it  to  call,  much  less  to  stop, 
at  Canton:  a  seasonable  chastisement,  however,  from  that  frigata 
made  him  change  his  plan,  and  issue  his  permission  for  her  to 
come  up  die  river,  (after  she  was  up,)  as  the  Lion  had  done 
on  a  former  occasion.  Mr.  M'Leod's  account  of  the  Alceste 
passing  the  forts  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  was  an  awful 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  Captain  Maxwell,  while  a  British  am<- 
bassador  was  in  the  h^nds  of  an  unprincipled  government;  but  the 
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insult  to  the  British  flag  left  him  no  alternative,  and  in  balancing- 
between  it  and  the  personal  hazard  of  the  king's  representative, 
his  judgment  and  decision  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  He 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  pusillanimous  character  of  'the  peo- 
ple, and  taught  them  a  lesson  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
We  have  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  French  missionary,  who  has 
long  resided  in  Pekin,  in  which  he  notices  the  great  alarm  of  the 
government  since  the  departure  of  the  ambassador,  lest  the  English 
should  visit  their  '  base  treatment,  as  he  calls  it,  with  their  venge- 
ance, which  it  is  fully  sensible  they  have  the  power  to  do.'  The 
dread  of  this  will  produce  a  more  salutary  effect  than  if  Lord  Am- 
herst had  been  as  liberal  of  his  ko-tous  as  Titsing  and  Van  Braam. 
Insolence  and  pusillanimity  seem  to  be  the  ruling  charac- 
teristics of  this  singular  people ;  they  pervade  all  ranks,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Without  going  farther  for  examples  we  have 
an  instance  related  by  Mr.  M'Leod  which  greatly  amused  us.  A 
Chinese  interpreter  had  been  sent  on  board  the  Alceste  by  the  Can- 
ton mandarins,  who  in  a  high  and  domineering  tone  required  the 
ship  to  be  immediately  anchored ;  declaring  that  if  she  presumed 
to  pass  the  batteries,  she  would  be  instantly  sunk.  The  captain 
coolly  told  him,  that  he  would  not  only  pass  the  batteries,  but  hang 
him  afterwards  at  the  yard-arm,  for  daring  to  bring  so  impudent  a 
message  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  As  soon  as  the  cannonade 
commenced,  the  interpreter  slank  below ;  but  when  all  was  quiet, 
conceiving  that,  as  the  first  part  of  the  captain  s  threat  had  been 
fulfilled,  the  performance  of  the  second,  in  which  he  was  so  much 
interested,  would  speedily  follow,  he  crept  upon  deck,  and,  pros- 
trating himself  at  full  length,  kissed  the  captain's  feet,  and  bqgged 
for  mercy.  At  that  moment  the  order  was  given  *  to  stand  by 
the  larboard  guns  for  Tiger  island,' — on  which  the  poor  lingubt, 
putting  on  a  most  rueful  countenance,  exclaimed,  *  What !  no  bab 
done  yet  ?'  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  began  to  wring  his 
hands,  groaned  heavily,  and  dived  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship* 
We  must  now  attend  Mr.  Ellis  on  his  journey. 

The  first  impressions  received  from  the  appearance  of  the  people, 
on  the  landing  of  the  embassy  at  Ta-koo,  were  far  from  being  fa- 
vourable. Mr.  Ellis,  bearing  in  mind  what  he  had  observed  in 
other  parts  of  Asia,  was  not,  he  says,  particularly  struck  with  the 
absence  of  clothing  which  is  so  apt  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  Eu- 
ropean ;  but  even  he  was  not  prepared  for  that  total  want  of  de- 
cency which  the  trackers  of  the  boats,  in  number  about  five  hun- 
dred, exhibited.  It  could  not  arise  from  poverty,  for  they  had 
clothes ;  but  instead  of  covering  those  parts  of  the  body  which  de- 
cency requires,  they  merely  threw  their  jackets  over  their  shoulders, 
from  whence  they  were  naked  downwards. — Lord  Macartney  ob- 
served them  to  be  naked  from  the  waist  upwards.    The  trackers 
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ate,  in  fact,  little  bettei'  than  galley-f^laves,  either  i(n()}e8seci  into 
the  service,  or  condemned  to  it  for  some  crime.  They  are  de- 
scribed, in  another  part  of  the  country,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  as  the  refuse 
of  the  species ;  *  deformed,  diseased,  emaciated,  and  covered  with 
rags,  at  once  objects  of  compassion  and  disgust.'  (p.  251.)  When 
Lord  Maairtney  hinded  at  the  same  spot,  the  appearance  of  the 
people  seems  to  have  struck  him  in  a  more  favourable  poi4it  of  view. 
After  describing  the  men  as  well-looking,  yvell-limbed,  robust,  and 
muscular,'  I  was  so  mUch  pleased  with  tlieir  appearance,' says  his 
lordship,  '  that  1  could  scarcely  refrain  from  crying  out,  with  Shak-» 
»jjeare's  Miranda, 

Oh,  wonder  \ 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here.' 

Mr.  Ellis  is  less  poetical,  and  probably  therefore  more  correct. 
As  they  advanced,  however,  the  people  seemed  to  improve;  *  the 
majority  were  clean  and  decently  dressed,  and  their  appearance 
bespoke  them  to  be  well  fed;'  and, he  asserts,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  we  entirely  concur  with  him,  that* China,  compared  with 
other  countries  of  Asia,  presents  an  aspect  of  great  prosperity.       , 

'  I  have  been  much  struck  in  all  Chinese  towns  and  villages  with  the 
nnmber  of  persons  apparently  of  the  middle  classes ;  from  this  I  am  in- 
clined to  infer  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  substantial  comforts  of  life,  and 
the  consequent  financial  capacity  of  the  country.  However  absurd 
the  pretensions  of;  the  Emperor  of  China  may  be  to  universal  supre- 
macy, it  is  impossible  to  travel  through  his  dominions  without  feeling 
-that  he  has  the  finest  country  within  an  imperial  ring-fence  in  the 
world.' — p.  323. 

Mr.  Ellis  and  his  comrades  discovered,  however,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese,  that  tilth  and  stench 
pervaded  ail  ranks.  *  We  have  all  had  reason,'  he  says,  *  to  concur 
with  Mr.  Barrow's  description  of  the  Chinese  as  a  frowsy. people; 
the  stench  arising  from  the  numbers  on  board  was  not  sensible  only 
but  oppressive.'  (p.  74.)  To  get  rid  of  this  disagreeable  part  of 
their  character  at  once,  we  shall  transcribe  Mr.  Ellis's  account  of 
a  bath  near  the  temple  of  Kwan-yin,  within  one  of  the  gates  of 
Nankin,  the  old  capital  of  China. 

*  Near  this  temple  is  a  public  vapour-bath  called,  or  rather  miscalled, 
the  bath  of  fragrant  water,  where  dirty  Chinese  may  be  stewed  clean  for 
ten  chens^  or  three  farthings :  the  bath  is  a  small  room  of  one  hundred 
feet  area,  divided  into  four  compartments,  and  paved  with  coarse  mar- 
hie;  the  heat  is  consideratle,  and  as  the  number  admitted  into  the  bath 
has  no  limits,  but  the  capacity  of  the  area,  the  stench  is  excessive ;  al- 
together I  thought  it  the  most  disgusting  cleansing  apparatus  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  worthy  of  this  nasty  nation.' — p.  301. 

The  diet  of  the  Chinese  is  characterized  by  '^  greasy  insipidity.' 
Insipid  however  as  it  may  be,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  alder- 
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Inan  at  a  civic  feast  c6uld  possibly  play  off  bis  knife  and  fork  to 
better  purpose,  than  a  mandarin,  at  bis  solitary  meal,  bis  little 
chop-sticks : — but.  we  doubt  the  fact ;  we  should  rather  say,  diat 
their  food  in  general  is  prepared  with  stimulants  of  too  pungent  a 
nature,  and  that  their  various  soups,  gravies,  jellies,  soys,  and  other 
condiments  are  too  highly  seasoned.  The  poor,  it  is  true,  feed 
miserably  enough,  and  are  too  happy  to  obtain  rats,  cats,  dogs,  and 
other  animals,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  nause- 
ous ;  and  sometimes,  we  doubt  not,  passengers  in  the  barges  are 
^iafcsted,*  as  Mr.  Ellis  was,  *  by  a  most  diabolical  stench,  proceed- 
ing from  a  choice  preparation  of  stinking  fish ;'  but  it  might  also 
liapj)en  that  his  olfactory  nerves  would  sometimes  be  offended  *  by 
an  agreeable  companion  in  a  stage-coach,'  even  in  England. 

tf  any  thing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  cleanliness,  we 
know  of  nothing  more  likely  than  orderly  conduct,  good  hu- 
mour, and  civility,  all  of  which  the  comnidn  people  of  China 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  '  In  passing  through  the  streets, 
it  was  impossible  not  tb  be  struck  with  the  silence  and  regularity 
of  the  crowds  of  spectators;  although  every  countenance  ex-^ 
pressed  curiosity,  scarcely  an  observation  was  made ;  there  was 
no  pointing  with  fingers ;  and  though  the  streets  may  be  said  to 
have  been  lined  with  soldiers  at  inconsiderable  intervals,  the  exer- 
cise of  their  authority  did  not  seem  necessary  to  maintain  tranquil- 
lity.' (p.  101.)  ^gain,  *  A  ready  disposition  to  laugh,  even  though 
they  themselves  or  their  manners  be  the  subject  of  the  joke,  is  the 
best  quality  I  have  observed  among  the  Chinese,  and  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  separate  this  habitual  cheerfulness  from  those  other  moral 
qualities  with  which  it  is  usually  connected.'  (p.  382.)  Mr.  Ellis 
tnought  the  people  of  Nankin  less  civil  than  elsewhere,  and  ob* 
set  ves,  '  I  confess  that  hitherto  I  have  found  the  lower  orders  uni- 
versally well  behaved  and  good  humoured.  The  Chinese  are  natu-^ 
rally  cheerful,  and,  from  this  circumstance,  with  ready  submission 
to  authority,  must  be  governed  with  more  facility  than  any  other 
nation.^  (p.  307.)  '  The  lower  orders,  though  curious,  are  by  no 
means  intrusive  or  impertinent;  and  the  complaints  made  of  their 
treatment  of  Europeans  would  seem  confined  to  Canton.'  (p.  77*) 
'  The  approach  of  the  embassy  to  Tien-sing  afforded  a  very  striking 
exemplification  of  the  decent  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  vast  mul- 
titudes assembled  on  that  occasion. 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  exact  impression  produced  on  the 
mind  by  the  approach  to  Tien-sing.  If  fine  buildings  and  striking  lo- 
calities are  required  to  give  interest  to  a  scene,  this  has  no  claims:  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  gradual  crowding  of  junks  till  they  become 
innumerable,  a  vast  population,  buildings  though  not  elegant  yet  regu- 
lar and  peculiar,  careful  and  successful  cultivation,  can  supply  those 
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«kficmncie8,  the  entrance  to  Tien-sing  will  not  be  without  attractions  to 
jhe  traveller.  The  pyramids  of  salt,  covered  with  mats,  the  dimensions 
and  extent  of  which  have  been  so  ingeniously  estimated  by  Mr.  Barrow, 
are  the  most  striking  objects.  We  were  two  hours  and  a  half  passing 
from  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  houses  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to 
our  anchorage.  A  salute  was  fired  from  a  small  fort;  and  nearly  op- 
posite, troops  were  drawn  up.  Among  thein  were  matchlock  men, 
"wearing  black  caps.  We  observed  some  companies  dressed  in  long  yel*« 
low  and  black  striped  garments,  covering  them  literally  from  head  to 
foot;  they  are  intended  to  represent  tigers,  but  certainly  are  more 
likely  to  excite  ridicule  than  terror ;  defence,  from  the  spread  of  their 
shields,  would  seem  their  great  object.  A  short  distance  from  our  an- 
chorage, we  passed  on  our  left  the  branch  of  the  river  leading  to  the. 
canal,  and  thence  to  Canton.  The  excess  of  population  was  here  moat 
striking.  1  counted  two  hundred  spectators  upon  one  junk,  and  these 
vessels  were  innumerable.  The  pyramids  of  salt  were  so  covered  with 
them,  that  they  actually  became  pyramids  of  men.  Some  crowds  of 
boys  remained  standing  above  their  knees  in  the  water  for  near  an  hour 
to  satiate  their  curiosity.  A  more  orderly  assemblage  could  not,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  be  presented  in  any  other  country;  and  the  soldiers  had 
but  seldom  pccasion  to  use  even  threatening  gestures  to  maintain  order, 
I  had  not  before  conceived  that  human  heads  could  be  so  closely 
packed ;  they  might  have  been  by  screws  squeezed  into  each  other,  bujt 
there  wa»  often  bo  possible  vacancy  to  be  observed.  All  these  Chines^ 
q^ctatom  were  exposed,  bareheaded,  to  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
whea  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  stood  at  eighty-eight.  Females 
were  not  numerous  in  the  crowd,  and  these  generally  old,  and  always 
of  the  lower  orders.  The  Chinese  are,  to  judge  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Tien-sing,  neither  well-looking  nor  strongly  made;  they  are  rather  slight, 
but  straight,  and  of  the  middle  height/ — pp.  85, 86. 

With  all  these  good  qualities^  it  must  be  x^onfessed  that  the  go- 
vernment has  contrived  to  render  them  generally  destitute  of  kindly 
feelings  towards  each  other.  There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  to  doubt 
that,  in  his  own  family,  a  Chinese  is  kind  and  affectionate ;  but  his 
philanthropy  seldom  extends  beyond  it:  in  China  self-love  and 
social  are  7tot  the  same.  The  frequency  and  brutality  of  corporal 
punishment  may  have  a  tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  and  make  it 
indifferent  to  human  suffering.  To  say  nothing  of  the  bamboo, 
which  is  perpetually  at  work,  the  kang,  or  wooden  collar^  is  a  most 
barbarous  mode  of  punishment,  and  face-slapping,  of  which  we 
never  heard  before,  is  peculiarly  harsh  and  degrading :  it  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  *  inflicted  with  a  short  piece  of 
)iide,  half  an  inch  thick ;  the  hair  of  the  culprit  was  twisted  till  his 
eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets,  and  on  his  cheeks,  much 
distended,  the  blows  were  struck, — the  executioners  seemed  to  de- 
light in  his  sufferings.' — p.  82.  Mr.  Ellis  witnessed  an  instance  of 
tUs  want  of  fellow-feeling  on  the  occasion  of  a  Chipese  falling  from 
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his  own  junk  into  the  Grand  Canal,  and  being  drowned.  *  The 
Chinese  would  not  make  the  least  effort  to  save  their  companion, 
and  seemed  to  regret  that  the  perseverance  of  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dor's guard  and  of  our  servants  had  succeeded  in  recovering  the 
body/  *  For  the  sake  of  human  nature/  he  adds,  *  we  will  hope 
that  their  inactivity  proceeded  rather  from  the  responsibility,  in  cases 
of  sudden  death,  attached  to  the  by-standers,  than  from  real  indiffe- 
rence :  for,  according  to  the  criminal  code  of  China,  the  last  person 
^een  in  the  company  of  the  deceased  is  held  accountable  for  the 
manner  of  his  death.' — p.  249. 

Mr.  M*Leod  mentions  another  instance  of  a  more  criminal 
indifference,  which,  however,  was  accompanied  with  so  marked  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  poor  creature  who  owed  his 
lif^  to  strangers,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  here.  One 
night,  while  the  Alceste  was  lying  in  the  river  of  Canton,  the  shrieks 
were  heard  of  soine  people  in  the  water ;  a  boat  was  immediately 
pushed  off  to  their  assistance,  and,  directed  by  their  cries,  picked  up 
in  succession  three  Chinese.  At  this  time  a  number  of  junks  were 
moving  up  under  easy  sail ;  several  of  whiqh  passed  within  a  few 
fathoms  of  these  people  who  were  bawling  for  help;  and  althoij^h 
they  could,  says  Mr.  M^Leod,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  have 
saved  the  whole,  yet  they  continued  their  course,  the  crews  standing 
'Upon  deck,  and  viewing  their  struggles  with  the  most  callous  in- 
difference. They  had  been  crossing  the  river  in  a  little  sampan  or 
boat ;  and  were  run  down  by  one  of  these  junks,  who  tobk  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  them  :  the  wife  and  child  of  one  of  the  men,  being 
unable  to  swim,  were  drowned.  The  three  survivors  were  put  on 
shore  early  next  morning,  and  shortly  after  one  of  them  returned 
on  board  with  a  present  of  three  wild  ducks,  which  he  presented 
on  his  knees  to  the  officer  who  had  saved  him.  The  people  of  the 
Alceste  were  so  pleased  '  with  this  appearance  of  heart  and  grati- 
tude, where  so  little  was  expected,  that  they  gave  him  money  and 
provisions,  and  allowed  him,  while  they  remained,  to  come  on 
board  with  fish  and  other  articles  for  sale.' — p.  157. 

The  mandarins,  Van  and  Chou,  who  attended  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy,  evinced  no  want  either  of  heart  or  gratitude,  to  use  Mr. 
M*Leod's  terms;  they  lingered  with  their  ncfw  frietids  till  the  sailing 
of  the  ships,  and  on  bidding  a  last  farewell,  they  were  so  deeply 
affected  as  to  shed  tears :  and  the  following  instance  of  humanity 
and  disinterested  generosity,  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  ouglit, 
in  justice,  to  redeem  the  national  character  from  the  charge  of 
general  profligacy  so  frequently  brought  against  it. 

About  three  years  ago,  at  a  public  dinner  given  by  some  East 
India  ship-owners,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  dishonesty  and 
immorahty  of  the  Chinese^  and  many  stories  were  told  in  proof 
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of  it.  The  late  Mr.  John  Lock,  of  Walthamstow,  observed,  how 
very  unjust  it  was  to  stigmatize  a  whole  nation  for  the  vices  of 
a  few;  that  it  was  true  rogues  were  to  be  found  among  the 
Chinese,  as  well  as  among  all  nations;  *  but/  added  he,  *  I  have 
known  characters  among  them  who  were  an  honour  to  human  na- 
ture ;—  for  instance,  there  was  Shai-king-qua,  the  Hong  merchant, 
who  behaved  in  so  generous  a  mariner  to  poor  Anderson.'  The 
story  seemed  to  be  familiar  to  many  of  the  gentlemen  present,  but  as 
we,  among  others,  did  not  know  it,  Mr.  Lock  was  requested  to  relate 
the  circumstances,  which  he  did  nearly  in  the  following  words : — 
*  The  Hong  merchant  had  known  Mr.  Anderson  intimately  and 
had  large  transactions  with  him.  Mr.  Anderson  met  with  heavy 
losses,  became  insolvent,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  failure,  owed  his 
Chinese  friend  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Anderson 
wished  to  come  to  England  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  retrieve 
his  affairs ;  he  called  on  the  Hong  merchant,  and  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress e)(plained  his  situation,  his  wishes,  and  his  hopes.  The  Chi- 
nese listened  with  anxious  attention,  and  having  heard  his  story 
thus  addressed  him — *^  My  friend  Anderson,  you  been  very  unfor- 
tunate— you  lose  all — I  very  sorry — you  go  to  England — if  you 
more  fortunate  there,  you  come  back  and  pay — but,  that  you  no 
forget  Chinaman  friend,  you  take  this,  and  when  you  look  on  this, 
you  will  remember  Shai-king-qua ;" — in  saying  these  words,  he 
pulled  out  a  valuable  gold  watch,  and  gave  it  to  Anderson. 

*  Mr.  Anderson  took  leave  of  his  friend ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  re- 
trieve his  affairs  or  to  return  to  China.  When  the  account  of  his 
death,  and  of  the  distress  in  which  he  had  left  his  family,  reached  Can- 
ton, the  Hong  merchant  called  on  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory 
who  was  about  to  return  to  Europe,  and  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner-T— "  Poor  Mr.  Anderson  dead — I  very  sorry — he  good 
man— he  friend — and  he  leave  two  childs — they  poor — they  have 
nothing — they  childs  of  ttiy  friend — ^you  take  this  for  them — tell 
them  Chinaman  friend  send  it,*' — and  he  put  into  the  gentleman's 
hand  a  sum  of  money  for  Mr.  Anderson's  children  amounting  to 
several  hundred  pounds.'  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  story 
made  a  strong  impression  on  all  present,  and  Mr.  Lock  in  relating 
it  was  so  much  affected  that  his  eyes  filled  and  his  voice  thickened. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  no  high  respect  for  the  mandarins,  as,  in  confor- 
mity with  common  usage,  he  calls  the  public  functionaries.  Those 
who  first  visited  the  ambassador  on  board  the  Alceste,  it  would 
seem,  savoured  not  of  amber,  as  Marrall  says;  ^  their  dresses,  too, 
were  common;  and  their  general  appearance  was  neither  respect- 
able nor  elegant.'  The  mandarin  of  Mr.  Ellis's  boat  is  described 
as  *  le  mandarin  le  plus  bite  de  sa  paroisse;^  and  though  laughter, 
while  engaged  in  some  childish  game,  threw  more  expression  into 
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his  eoontenance  (the  author  adds)  than  usual,  *  it  was  still  so  mised 
with  duiness  that  the  effect  was  altogether  more  ludicrous  thau  I 
think  I  ever  before  witnessed ;  it  was  the  expounded  radiance  of 
silliness,  and  would  have  formed  a  capital  subject  for  a  painter.' 
It  would  puzzle  a  painter,  we  suspect,  even  with  the  original  before 
bim,  to  sketch  a  set  of  features  which  should  represent  '  the  ex- 
pounded radiance  of  silliness/  The  following  portrait  is  more 
distinctly  marked. 

*  Our  present  mandarin  is  the  first  Chinese  officer  able  to  read  and 
write  with  facility,  who  has  been  attached  to  the  boat ;  he  is,  however, 
totafly  unprovided  with  books,  and  he  passes  his  time  \n  the  same  idle 
gaping  as  his  predecessors:  of  his  philosophy  be  truly  makes  no  use. 
Whatever  be  the  size  or  corpulency  of  mandarins,  they  have  generally 
a  womanish  appearance,  I  had  written  effeminate,  but  as  they  have  no-r 
thing  slight  or  delicate  about  them,  the  epithet  would  not  be  applica- 
ble ;  perhaps  I  should  say  a  total  absence  of  manliness.  The  sketch 
is  from  life:  our  mandarin,  six  feet  high,  weighing  at  least  fifteen  stone, 
is  before  me,  looking  like  an  overeating  cook  or  housekeeper.' — p.  313. 

We  had  conceived,  on  what  we  considered  good  authority,  that 
drunkenness,  at  least,  was  not  to  be  numbered  in  the  catalogue  of 
Chinese  vices.  Mr.  Ellis,  however,  says  that  ^  drunkenness,  unac- 
companied with  exposure,  is  regarded  as  a  venial  offence;  and  that 
it  is  not  unusual  to  compliment  a  man  upon  the  hardness  of  his  head 
or  the  capacity  of  his  «tomacb,  by  saying  he  has  a  large  wine-mea- 
sure.'— p.  60.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention,  that  these  ob- 
servations were  entered  in  Mr.  Ellin's  '  diary'  before  be  bad  set  foot 
in  China,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  experience  of  Europeans  of 
Canton  at  the  tables  of  the  Hong  merchants,  which  is,  in  fact,  no 
authority  at  all.  We  do  not  thiuk  that  bis  own  experience  heart 
him  out  in  this  opinion ;  nor  that,  because  Chang  did  not  driuk 
wine,  but  *  preferred  raspberry-vinegar,  and  water,'  and  the  Chinese 
in  general  '  like  our  sweet  wines  and  cordials  better  than  those 
more  usually  consumed  by  ourselves,'  Mr.  Ellis  is,  therefore,  jus* 
tified  in  supposing  *  them  to  be  scarcely  less  addicted  to  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  than  Europeans;'  and  that  ^  it  is  only  tlieir 
superior  sense  of  decorum  that  prevents  them  from  exhibiting  them- 
selves as  often  in  public  under  the  influence  of  intoxication/ — p. 
JO?.  If  the  fact  be  so,  there  is  some  merit  even  in  this;  but  we 
doubt  it. 

A  passing  stranger  has  few  opportunities  of  seeing  much  of  the 
female  sex  in  China ;  on  the  present  occasion  the  Chinese  ladies 
seem  to  have  kept  farther  in  the  back-ground  than  on  the  former 
embassy :  diere  was,  in  fact,  a  provincial  proclamation  stuck  up 
along  their  route,  prohibiting  women  from  appearing  in  the  streets 
and  exposing  themselve3  tp  the  gaze  of  Ibe  (furb»n)insi  ^  the  po- 
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pulace  on  each  bank  of  the  river  (it  said)  are  not  allowed  to  laugh 
and  talk  whh  the  foreigners^  nor  are  women  and  girls  allowed  to^ 
•hew  their  faces.'  (App.  No,  9.)  *  In  vain/  says  Mr.  Ellis;  ^  female 
curiosity  was  not  to  be  overcome  even  by  the  apprehensions  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  son  of  heaven.'  In  the  streets  of 
Gan*king-foOy  the  women  shewed  themselves  at  the  doors,  and 
some  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  looks :  '  from  their  ges-^ 
tures  and  appearance  t  should  imagine  that  they  were  prouder  of 
their  beauty  than  their  modesty.'  (p.  ^'^9*)  Mr.  Ellis  observes,  that 
Chinese  women  hold  themselves  remarkably  upright ;  that  even  the 
old  women  seldom  stoop;  and  he  conjectures  that,  as  cramping  the 
feet  is  so  general  that  no  exception  occurred,  their  upiightness  may 
be  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  base  on  which  they  stand.  This 
observation  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  original,  and,  we  are  persua^ 
ded,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact.  A  boor,  supported  on 
the  broad  basis  of  a  pair  of  wooden  shoed,  can  afford  to  stoop,  but 
a  Chinese  lady,  standing  on  a  pivot,  would  be  in  danger  of  toppling 
over,  if  her  upper  half  inclined  ever  so  little  beyond  the  centre  of 
gravity.  How  so  unnatural,  and,  to  us  at  least,  so  disgusting  a 
practice  could  ever  have  been  introduced,  much  less  established^ 
we  cannot  pretend  to  conjecture.  The  reasons  assigned  for  an 
libsurd  custom  are  most  likely  to  be  themselves  absurd,  and  such 
are  those  oQered  by  the  Chinese.  In  fact  they  know  nothing  about 
it.  Lord  Macartney  pressed  his  friend  Chou-ta-jitt  very  closely 
on  the  subject,  but  all  he  could  get  from  him  was,  that '  it  was  an 
ancient  custom :'  he  admitted,  however,  that  it  might  possibly  have 
taken  its  rise  in  oriental  jealousy ;  ^  which,'  says  his  iordsliip, '  has 
always  been  ingenious  in  its  contrivances  for  securing  the  ladies  t<r 
their  owners,  and  might  plausibly  suggest,  that  a  good  way  of  keeping 
them  at  home  was  to  make  it  very  painful  to  them  to  gad  abroad/ 
As  the  little  feet  of  Chinese  ladies  will  not  allow  them  to  '  gad 
abroad,'  and  as  beasts  of  harden  are  not  in  common  use,  they  have 
frequently  recourse  to  a  kind  of  vehicle,  at  which  our  fanners' 
daughters  would  be  very  apt  to  *  toss  up  their  noses.'  This  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  we  should  call  a  wheel-barrow,  to  vvhich 
are  usually  yoked  a  pair  of  bipeds,  one  dragging  before  and  the 
other  thvttsting  behind.  The  former  is  sometimes  saved  by  the 
substitution  of  a  mat  or  piece  of  rag  between  two  poles  which 
acts  as  a  sail  when  the  wind  is  favourable.  Mr.  Ellis  was  not 
lucky  cfnough  to  see  any  machine  of  this  kind  under  way,  though 
the  embassy  crossed  those 

— —  *  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light' — 
imt  be  met  one  of  them  near  Nan-chang-foo,  freighted  with  tw^ 
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well-dressed  lailies^  sitting  one  on  each  side  the  wheel — *  a  strange 
visiting  conveyance/  as  he  calls  it.  Sometimes  they  are  carried 
about  in  a  kind  of  litter  suspended  between  two  asses,  one  before 
and  the  other  behind ;  but  most  commonly  in  sedan  chairs,  of  which 
the  Chinese  have  great  variety.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  ladies  are  often  indulged  with  these  pleasant  airings; 
we  suspect,  however,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  that  their  subjection  to  their 
husbands  is  less  than  what  has  usually  been  described ;  that  they 
have  a  will  of  their  own  at '  home ;  and  that  their  seclusion  is  as 
much  the  eflfect  of  a  supposed  moral  propriety  as  of  restraint.  The 
heroine  of  the  Hau-kiawtchuari,  in  which  the  manners  of  the 
Chinese  are  painted  to  the  life,  is  under  no  restraint  but  what  the 
rules  of  female  decorum  impose ;  and  the  good  lady  in  the  Chinese 
di-ama  of  *  An  Heir  in  his  Old  Age'  is  not  only  complete  mistress 
but  master  also  of  the  whole  family. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  disposed  (notwithstanding  his  frequent  notice  of  the 
almost  continuous  line  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the  *  super- 
abundant swarms'  of  inhabitants  which  they  poured  out  wherever 
the  embassy  passed)  to  think  that  the  population  of  China  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  has  been  stated,  and  that  it  does  not  exceed  the 
quantity  of  land  under  actual  cultivation^  .while  much  land  capable 
of  tillage  is  left  neglected.  He  has  been  informed,  he  says,  that 
the  most  accurate  Chinese  accounts  state  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation considerably  below  two  hundred  millions,  (p.  432).  The 
*  accurate  Chinese  accounts'  to  which  he  alludes,  are  to  be  found, 
we  apprehend,  in  Mr.  Morrison's  translation  of  a  statistical  ac- 
count taken  by  order  of  the  present  Emperor  Kia-king,  which 
makes  the  total  population,  including  the  Tartar  banners,  to  amount 
to  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  think,  that  the  Chinese  census  is  drawn  up  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner.  In  1743  the  amount  of  the  population,  taken 
by  order  of  Kien-lungy  was  found  to  be  about  14*2,000,000,  which 
Grozier  swells,  by  adding  those  exempt  from  taxation,  to 
157,000,0(X).  Again,  a  census  was  taken  in  the  years  1760  and 
1761  ;  the  aggregate  of  which,  in  the  former,  is  stated  to  be 
196,837,977,  and  in  the  latter,  198,214,553,  making  an  annual  in- 
crease of  1,376,576  souls.  Whether  these  numbers  are  over-stated 
or  not,  we  pretend  not  to  determine;  but  if  Mr.  Ellis  alludes  to  the 
gross  number,  given  to  Lord  Macartney  by  one  of  the  mandarins, 
of  333,000,000,  we  have  very  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  neir 
ther  is  nor  can  be  any  thing  like  the  truth ;  in  the  first  place,  the 
numbers  in  all  the  provinces  are  given  in  round  millions,  and, 
secondly,  in  two  of  them  the  numbers  are  precisely  the  same.  Mr. 
Ellis,  we  doubt  not,  is  right  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  land  left 
untitled ;  for,  supposing  the  census  to  be  correct,  the  population 
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(which  is  extended  over  a  surface  of  1,500,(XX)  square  miles)  wouW 
not  exceed  ninety  persons  to  a  square  mile: — but  any  esthnatc 
formed  of  the  population  of  a  country  from  a  hurried  passage 
through  it  in  a  straight  line,  must  be  altogether  unworthy  of -notice. 

Mr.  Ellis  finds  in  China  more  beggars  than  we  should  have' 
thought  to  exist  from  former  accounts,  and  many  of  them  were 
very  importunate  in  soliciting  alms  from  their  own  countrymen ; 
from  those  belonging  to  the  embassy,  however,  they  neither  solicited 
nor  seemed  to  expect  any  thing.  It  appears  also  that  they  are  no 
mean  adepts  at  their  trade^  for  some  of  them  carry  a  bell  or  a 
liord,  and  a  basket ;  and  '  establishing  themselves  in  a  shop,  they 
ring  the  one,  or  blow  the  other,  till  the  basket  is  filled.' 

Ail  travellers  seem  to  agree  in  the  grossness  and  childishness  of 
the  dramatic  representations  of  these  people ;  but  none  have  satis- 
factorily explained  the  reason  of  their  miserable  puppet-shows  being 
exhibited  before  foreign  ambassadors,  while  it  is  known  that  they 
have  regular  tragedies  and  comedies  which  are  constantly  repre- 
sented at  their  own  feasts  and  entertainments.  In  the  *  Brief  View' 
of  the  Chinese  drama,  prefixed  to  the  ^  Heir  in  his  Old  Age,'  it  is 
conjectured  that  their  contempt  for  foreigners  may  induce  them  to 
deem  these  noisy  pantomimes  suitable  to  the  standard  of  their  visi- 
tors' taste  or  mental  capacity,  or,  at  any  rate,  quite  good  enough  for 
them.  Perhaps,  this  is  too  severely  said.  A  regular  drama  in  the 
Chinese  language  would  be  unintelligible  to  foreigners ;  but  they 
might  be  supposed  to  derive  some  amusement  from  the  extrava- 
gancies'^ of  the  wildest  pantomime,  which  address  themselves  prin- 
cipally to  the  eye  :  but  another  idea  occurs  to  us — as,  in  these  ex- 
hibitiouSy  men  appear  under  the  form  and  character  of  different 
animals,  the  fondness  of  the  Tartars  for  hunting  may  have  intro- 
duced these  scenical  representations,  as  allusive  to  that  diversion. 
On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Ellis  says, 

*  The  part  of  a  stag  wfl§  the  best  performed  in  the  piece,  arid  when  in 
front  of  the  stage,  from  the  shelter  afforded  by  a  group  of  : 
and  the  consequent  concealment  of  the  boy's  legs,  the  ill  us 
ficiently  perfect.     The  instrumental  rnusic,  from  its  resembi 
bag-pipes,  might  have  been  tolerated  by  Scotchmen,  to  o 
detestable.     Of  the  same  description  was  the  singing.     Our 
wa^  justly  bestowed  upon  the  tumblers,  who  yield  to  none 
seen  in  strength  and  agility ;  their  feats  were  executed  witl 
neatness.    In  splendour  of  appearance,  the  mandarins  did  ne 
competition  with  the  actors,  who  were  blazing  with  gold ;  it  was  sug- 
gested that  their  costumes  were  the  ancient  habits  of  the  nation.*-^ 
(p.  103.) 

Ckung-qua,  one  of  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton,  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  ambassador;  and  here  were  assembled  crowds  of  players  who 
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fre&ted  die  guests  with  both  tragedy  and  comply.  '  In  the  for^ 
mer/  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ^  emperors,  kir^s,  and  mandarins  strutted  and 
roared  to  terrible  }ierfection,  while  the  coarse  point  of  the  latter 
seemed  to  consist  in  the  streak  of  paint  upon  the  buffoon's  nose.' 
The  noise  of  the  actors  and  instruments,  be  adds,  was  ^  infernal,' 
and  '  the  whole  constituted  a  mass  of  suffering  which  I  trust  I  shall 
not  again  be  called  upon  to  undergo.'  Their  military  music  would 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  ^  infernal'  character ;  ^  myriads  of  cracked 
penny  trumpets,'  says  Mr.  £Ilis«  '  give  the  best  idea  of  Chinese 
military  music' 

Mr.  Ellis  has  no  great  opinion  of  Chinese  troops,  but  his  ac- 
count of  the  quickness  and  precision  with  which  he  siaw  som^ 
matchlock-meti  load  and  fire,  and  of  the  shooting  of  the  bowmen  at 
the  target,  conveys  a  higher  notion  of  the  Chinese  military  than  W9 
had  culled  from  the  accounts  of  former  travellers.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  at  an  examination  of  candidates  for 
military  promotion.  They  were  mounted  on  horseback  and  eacl| 
had  a  bow  and  three  arrows. 

*  The  marks  at  which  they  fired,  covered  with  white  paper,  were 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  somewhat  wider,  placed  at  intervals  of 
fifty  yards ;  the  object  was  to  strike  these  marks  successively  with  the 
arrows,  the  burses  being  kept  at  full  speed.  Although  the  bull's  eye 
was  not  always  hit,  the  target  was  never  missed:  the  distance  was  tri- 
fling, not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
skill  was  most  displayed  in  charging  the  bow  without  checking  the 
horse.  The  candidates  were  young  Mandarins,  handsomely  dressed: 
their  horses,  trimmings,  and  accoutrements  were  in  good  order;  the 
arrows  were  merely  pointed,  without  barbs,  to  prevent  accidents,  the 
spectators  being  within  a  few  yards  of  the  marks.  On  the  whole  the 
sight  was  interesting,  and  1  much  regretted  that  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  possibility  of  giving  offence  by  any  inti^rruption  that 
might  thence  arise  to  the  ceremony,  compelled  me  to  remain  only 
a  few  minutes.' — pp.  354,  355, 

Wef  did  not  expect  that  Mr.  Ellis  would  be  able  to  communi- 
cate any  new  information  respecting  the  religious  opinions  and 
establishments  of  the  Chinese.  He  says,  what  we  believe  to  be 
perfectly  just,  that  religion  sits  very  easy  on  them,  and  that  it  never 
deeply  interests  their  passions ;  that  the  priests  are  taken  from  the 
lowest  classes ;  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  body  more  de- 
graded, or  indeed  more  deserving  of  degradation ;  and  that  an 
idiotic  expression  of  countenance  appeared  to  him  to  arise  from 
the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  such  a  profession:  and  he 
adds,  that  '  in  their  indifference  to  all  the  decencies  of  religion^ 
contrasted  with  the  multitudes  of  their  temples  and  idols,  the 
Chinese  exhibit  a  striking  peculiarity  of  national  character;' — and 
in  another  place  he  pbserves,  *  they  have  imported  Budhisa^  with 
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its  Shanscrit  terttis,  from  India^  without,  however,  I  believe,  either 
understanding  their  meaning  or  the  principles  of  their  belief:'  and 
he  thus  sums  up  his  observations  on  this  subject — 

*  Religion  in  China,  although  addressed  in  all  directions  to  the  eye, 
did  not  appear  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  understanding  or  pas- 
sions of  the  people.  It  has  all  the  looseness  and  vanity,  with  less  of 
the  solemnity  and  decency,  of  ancient  polytheism.  Their  temples  are 
applied  to  so  many  purposes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  de- 
gree of  sanctity  can  be  attached  either  to  the  dwellings  or  persons  of 
their  deities.  The  influence  of  superstition  is,  however/  general  and 
extensive;  it  is  displayed  in  acts  of  divination,  and  in  propitiatory  ofler* 
Sngs  to  local  or  patron  deities.  Its  observances  belong  rather  to  the 
daily  manners  than  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people/ — pp.438, 439* 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  remarks  are  calculated  to  convey 
erroneous  notions  respecting  the  state  of  religion  in  China,  more 
especially  as  they  regard  the  priesthood.  The  established  religion 
IS  unquestionably  that  of  Budh,  which,  whether  it  existed  in  Tar- 
tary  and  China  previous  to  its  appearance  in  India,  or  was  im- 
ported from  thence,  fell  in  at  least  so  completely  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  government  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  one 
)iostile  and  the  other  unaccustomed  to  congregational  worship,  that 
on  its  revival,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  it  met  with 
ivery  kind  of  encouragement.  It  has  not  only  been  the  adopted 
religion  of  the  Chinese  dynasties  since  that  time,  but  is  that  which, 
with  certain  modifications,  is  universally  spread  over  all  the  Tartar 
tribes,  and  professed  by  the  Tartar  family  at  present  on  the  throne 
of  China.  Mr.  Ellis  will  surely  not  maintain  that  the  two  hundred 
priests  supported  on  the  establishment  of  the  temple  of  Fo  at  Kao^ 
ming'tse,  *  at  the  annual  charge  on  the  imperial  treasury  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,'  are  to  be  classed  as  belonging  to  a  '  degraded  profes* 
sion.'  Nor  are  we  quite  satisfied  as  to  their  ignorance  of  the  princi- 
ples which  they  profess;  they  know  at  least  as  much  as  their  brethren 
in  Hindostan ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  elder  De  Guignes  and 
Freret,  who  had  opportunities  of  obtaining  information  on  the 
subject,  and  who  spared  no  pains  to  improve  them,  that  if  the 
Hindoos  really  had  any  thing  of  value  in  history,  science,  and 
general  literature,  before  the  Mahomedan  invasion,  it  would  most 
probably  be  found  in  the  temples  of  the  western  province  of  Shensi, 
where,  in  one  single  library,  they  had  ascertained  the  existence 
of  more  than  five  thousand  volumes  translated  from  the  Sanscrit. 
There  are  besides  a  multitude  of  works  in  the  Chinese  language, 
which  explain  the  birth,  education,  and  doctrines  of  Budh  or  Fo, 
differing  very  little  from  one  another,  and  agreeing  generally  with 
that  system  of  faith  which  Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  have. brought 
into  Greece  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus. ,   We  have  no  doubt  if 
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Mr.  Ellis  could  have  read  '  the  pamphlets  whi«h  the  priests  offered 
for  sale/  be  would  have  found  that  they  were  not  quite  so  ignorant 
of  their  creed  as  he  has  represented  them .  He  may  too  have  mistaken 
for  '  an  idiotic  expression  of  countenance'  the  result  of  that  abstrac- 
tion from  all  worldly  concerns,  and  constant  endeavour  to  suspend 
all  the  Acuities  of  the  soul,  which,  according  to  the  principles  of 
their  faith,  fits  it  for  a  reunion  with  the  deity  from  whence  it  originally 
emanated.  The  religion  of  Confucius  was  not  essentially  dSerent 
from  that  of  Budh ;  *  obedience  to  the  will  of  heaven;  to  the  em- 
peror who  is  the  son  of  heaven ;  to  parents  to  whom  we  owe  oar 
birth ;  to  make  humble  offerings  to  them  all ;  to  sacrifice  to  the 
spirits  of  the  deceased ;  and  to  regulate  and  subdue  the  passions,' 
were  the  grand  duties  which  he  inculcated :  and  though  the  temples 
in  his  time  were  free  from  idolatrous  worship  as  far  as  imi^es  were 
concerned,  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  amf 
of  the  dii  minoresy  was  then  as  universally  extended  as  now,  whea 
their  forms  are  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the  devotee. 

Many  extraneous  religions  have  at  different  times  found  tbeir 
way  into  China.  Mahomedans  are  known  to  have  domiciliated 
themselves  previously  to  the  ninth  century,  and  they  are  still  found 
in  all  the  provinces,  exercising  their  religion  in  mosques  of  their 
own,  and  employed  in  offices  of  trust  under  the  government,  and 
in  the  army.  From  one  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet  Mr. 
Morrison  learned  that,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  they  had 
thirty-six  mosques,  in  which  service  was  performed  in  Arabic;  and 
that  they  had  never  attempted  to  translate  the  Koran,  or  any  other 
part  of  their  ritual,  into  the  Chinese  language.  The  Jews  are  sup- 
posed to  have  established  themselves  in  the  province  of  Honan  at  a 
far  earlier  period.  Mr.  Morrison  learned  that  at  Kai-fung-foo  there 
were  a  few  families  of  them  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  ^  sect 
which  plucks  out  the  sinews  of  the  meat.'  The  Jews  of  London 
Jiad  written  a  letter,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  was/orwarded 
to  them  from  Canton,  the  year  previous  to  the  embassy,  by  a  native 
of  Honan.  This  travelling  bookseller  (for  such  was  his  occupation) 
s^id,  on  his  return,  that  he  had  found  a  person  at  Kai-fung-foo 
who  perfectly  understood  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  assured 
him  that  he  would  procure  an  answer  to  it  in  a  few  days ;  but  the 
troubles  of  the  times  and  the  rumours  of  a  rebellion  made  the 
itinerant  so  apprehensive  of  his  own  safety,  that  he  left  Honan 
before  he  received  it. 

The  emissaries  of  the  catholic  religion  have  been  particularly 
unsuccessful,  which  is  the  more  singular,  as  the  ceremonies  of  the 
priests  of  Fo  tiear  so  striking  an  affinity  to  those  of  the  churqb  of 
Rome,  that  one  of  the  missionaries  was  persuaded  the  devil  must 
have  instructed  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  mortifyii^  the 
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Jesuits.  There  were  two  points  however  which,  without  suppo- 
sing/iBis  some  have  done,  that  the  good  fathers  were  given  to  inter- 
m^dling  With  state-affairs,  must  have  operated  strongly  against  ths 
propagation  of  their 're%ion.  The  fii^  is,  die  system  of  congre- 
gational worship,  which  is  contrary  to  every  priticiple  of  the  Chi- 
nese govemmettt ;  especial  care  being  taken  to  prevent  ail  assem- 
blies of  the  peo'ple.  The  second,  confession ;  which  is  repugnant 
to  the  close  and  suspicious  character  of  the  nation.  Besides, 
as  Lord  Macartney  observes,  ^  a  religion  which  requires  that  women 
should  at  stated  times  communicate  to  priests,  in  private,  their 
thoughts  and  actions,  must  be  particularly  disgusting  to  a  Chinese 
husband,  who  had  not  himself  been  suffered  to  see  his  wife  till  the  day* 
of  his  marriage.'  The  Jesuits  noticed  the  difficulty,  and  submitted 
to  the  expediency  of  giving  up  the  confession  of  women,  the  cere- 
monies of  baptism,  and  of  extreme  unction ;  and  when  accused 
for  it  by  the  Dominicans  at  Rome  were  thus  defended  by  P.  Fran- 
cisco Furtardo, '  Valdi  indecens  est  inter  gentiles,  multumque  inho- 
nestum,  aperire  pectus  muiieribus,  et  iilarum  manus  atque  ora  at- 
tingere.  Quod  si,  ubidue  necessariuni  est,  cert^  in  China  multo 
ma^,  at  ministrirevangelici  circumspecte  se  gerant  cum  muiieribus.* 
Differing,  as  we  certainly  do  from  Mr.  Ellis,  in  many  essential 
points  respecting  the  Chinese,  we  are  willing  to  give  him  full  credit 
for  his  intentions  to  set  down  a  candid  and  honest  account  of 
every  diing  that  fell  under  his  observation ;  his  errors  we  conceive  to 
be  very  few,  and  they  are  those  of  opinion ;  and  in  this  respect  he  is 
not  wholly,  by  bis  own  confession,  free  from  prejudice,  having  pre^ 
determined  in  his  own  mind  that  '  the  Chinese  are  a  most  unin- 
teresting nation/  We  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  diat  he  never  loses  his  temper,  t\or  suffers  his  misfortunes  and 
indignities  to  cloud  his  natural  good  humour.  China,  however,  ia 
our  opinion,  is  far  from  being  an  'uninteresting  country.'  It  may, 
and  certainly  does,  offer  to  the  scrutinizing  traveller  a  moral,  poli- 
tical, and  even  local  uniformity;  ail  its  objects  are  exhibited  in  great 
masses ;  great  mountains,  extensive  plains,  large  lakes,  rivers  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  a  multitudinous  population,  of  which  it  has  been 
justly  said,  that '  all  were  melted  in  the  same  crucible,  and  cast  in  the 
same  mould.'  Y^t  in  those  masses  might  be  found  sufficient  variety 
to  exercise  the  mind  of  an  inquisitive  traveller.  And  although  Mr. 
£liis  could  discover  nothing  to  eke  out  a  description  from '  men  with 
little  eyes  and  long  tails,'  and  '  women  with  prettily-dressed  hair 
but  ugfy  faces,'  which  were  *  the  daily  and  unchanging  objects,'  yet 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the 
most  expensive,  the  most  populous,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  most  ancient  empires  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
can  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest.    With  all  the  massive  volumes 
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which  have  been  written  on  China^  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  domestic  society,  which  the  Catholic  missionaries  (and  they 
only  have  had  the  means  of  observing  it)  have  wholly  overlooked : 
they  have  given  us  the  theory  of  government,  and  the  maxims  of 
morality,  which  are  supposed  to  regulate  all  conditions  of  men ; 
but  they  have  omitted  to  describe  '  things  as  they  are/  It  was  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  this  species  of  information  that  induced  Mr. 
Manning  to  pass  ten  years  on  the  skirts  of  the  empire  with  un- 
availing perseverance,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  domiciliate  him- 
self with  this  singular  people,  whom  he,  at  least,  must  have  con- 
sidered to  be  '  interesting.' 

We  must  now  advert,  more  particularly,  to  the '  Narrative'  of  Mr. 
M'Leod,  from  which  we  have  already  borrowed  one  or  two  inte- 
resting anecdotes.  It  is  a  plain,  unpretending,  straight-forward  ac- 
count of  an  eventful  voyage,  just  such  as  we  should  expect  from  one 
who,  from  an  early  period  of  life,  had  passed  his  time  in  a  king's 
ship.  If  the  style  of  the  work  be  not  that  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
composition,  the  story  is  told  in  clear  and  intelligible  language;  and 
taking  it  altogether,  the  book  is  of  a  nature  as  to  excite,  unless 
we  have  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  public  taste,  no  little 
^degree  of  curiosity.  It  forms  an  interesting  episode  to  the  main 
history  of  Liord  Amherst's  embassy,  completing,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, what  could  only  have  been  given  at  second  hand  by  Mr. 
Ellis.  Of  the  multitude  of  well-known  places  at  which  the  Alceste 
touched,  till  her  loss  by  shipwreck  in  the  straits  of  Caspar,  the 
author  has  the  good  taste  to  say  little  more  than  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative;  we  therefore  find  our- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  Yellow  Sea  in  the  twentieth  page.  There 
is,  however,  a  detailed  account  of  their  intercourse  with  a  singularly 
interesting  people,  whose  kindness  of  disposition  and  amiable  man- 
ners, whose  generous  and  friendly  hospitality  and  singleness  of  heart, 
are  not  to  be  matched,  we  verily  believe,  in  the  whole  world  be- 
sides. 

The  Alceste,  having  landed  the  embassy,  stood  across  the  gulf  of 
Xieatong,  and  so  near  the  coast  as  to  afford  a  view  of  the  great  wall 
of  China,  rising  from  the  sea,  and  mounting  hill  above  hill,  till  it 
finally  dbappeared  among  the  highest  and  most  distant  mountains. 
Proceeding  easterly,  they  anchored  in  a  fine  bay  on  the  t:oast  of 
Chinese  Tartary  :  the  natives  crowded  down  to  the  shore,  and  the 
crippled  feet  of  the  ladies  at  once  announced  them  to  be  Chinese. 
No  public  officer,  civil  or  military,  made  his  appearance,  nor  did 
they  see  any  person  of  rank ;  they  were,  however,  less  rude  and 
uncivil  than  the  Chinese  usually  are  to  strangers.  Their  houses 
and  gardens  were  neat,  and  there  was  an  air  of  comfort  about  their 
fillages,  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of 
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Europe.  There  was  no  want  of  cattle,  but  they  could  purchase 
none,  the  inhabitants  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  Spa- 
nish dollar,  (a  coin  which  we  had  thought  to  be  of  universal  circu- 
lation,) and  our  people  having  no  articles  of  exchange  about  theui^ 
which  the  natives  would  accept  as  an  equivalent. 

From  this  place  they  steered  across  the  gulf  of  Pe-tche-lee  to  the 
Chinese  promontory  of  Shan-tung,  where  the  people  were  '  inhos- 
pitably rude,  and  even  the  children  were  encouraged  to  be  insolent 
and  to  throw  stones.'  From  the  coast  of  Shan-tung  they  again 
crossed  over  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  1st  September  anchored 
amidst  a  group  of  islands  on  the  coast  of  Corea.  The  natives 
manifested,  by  signs  and  gestures,  the  greatest  aversion  to  the 
landing  of  a  party  from  the  ships,  making  cut-throat  motions  by 
drawing  their  hands  across  their  necks,  and  pushing  the  boats  away 
from  the  beach;  but  they  offered  no  serious  violence.  They, 
therefore,  stood  on ;  and,  on  the  3d,  observed  the  sea  to  be  studded 
with  islands  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  *the  mast  head. 
The  main  land  lay  to  the  eastward,  with  a^  fine  bay,  in  which  the 
ships  anchored.  Here  they  were  soon  visited  by  a  person  in  autho- 
rity ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  seventy  years  of  age,  of  a  venerable 
and  majestic  mien,  his  hair  and  beard  were  of  a  hoary  whiteness. 
The  Chinese  interpreter  whom  they  had  on  board  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  the  people  of  the  Corean  archipelago  could  only 
write,  and  not  speak  a  word  of  the  Chinese  language.  A  few  cha- 
racters which  the  old  gentleman  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  being 
afterwards  translated  at  Canton,  were  to  this  effect,  *  I  don't  know 
who  ye  are — what  business  have  ye  here  ?'  questions  very  natural 
for  him  to  ask,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  nobody 
who  could  answer  them. 

A  party  which  landed  on  the  beach  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  concourse  of  people.  The  old  chief  was  evidently  distressed 
at  their  landing;  he  hung  down  his  head,  and  clasped  his  hands  in 
mournful  silence :  at  length  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying,  and  was 
supported  by  his  attendants  to  a  large  stone,  on  which  he  sat  down, 
looking  back  at  the  officers  widi  the  most  melancholy  aspect ;  his 
feelings  appearing  to  be  those  of  a  man  who  imagined  some  great 
calamity  was  about  to  befal  his  country,  and  that  he  was  the  unhap- 

Sy  being  under  whose  rule  this  misfortune  had  occurred.  Captain 
laxwell,  perceiving  the  cause  of  his  distress,  recalled  the  people, 
who  were  proceeding  towards  the  town,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  him  that  no  injury  was  intended.  The  old  gentleman  then 
pointed  to  the  sun,  and  describing,  by  signs,  its  revolving  course 
four  times,  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat,  and  dropping  his  chin 
upon  his  breast,  shut  his  eyes  as  if  dead :  this  was  intelligible 
enough ;  and  as  the  party  had  no  inclination  to  force  -  their  way, 
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they  re-embarked,  die  old  man  foUowing  them  on  board;  apparently 
much  dejected,  and  as  if  ashamed  that  he  could  not  shew  them 
more  attention. 

This  bay,  to  which  our  people  gave  the  name  of  Basil,  would  be 
situated,  according  to  our  charts,  about  1£0  miles  in  the  interior  of 
Corea:— of  so  much  in  width,  along  the  western  coast,  has  the  pre- 
sent expedition  curtailed  the  dominions  of  his  Corean  majes^;  but^ 
in  lieu  thereof,  they  have  ascertained  that,  along  the  southern  part 
of  that  coast,  there  exists  an  archipelago  of  more  than  a  thousand 
islands,  forming  bays  and  harbours,  in  which  all  the  navies  of  the 
tvorld  might  ride  in  perfect  security.  His  title  therefore  of '  King 
of  ten  thousand  Isles'  is  not  altogether  an  empty  one.  They  are 
^1  apparently  inhabited,  generally  high,  rising  like  so  many  detached 
mountains  each  on  its  own  basis  out  of  the  sea,  and  cultivated  where 
practicable;  the  inhabitants  crowded  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  emi- 
nences to  gaze  at  the  ships  as  they  sailed  through  them. 

From  the  summit  of  oife  of  these  islands  one  hundred  and  thirty* 
five  other  islands  were  distinctly  counted.  Few  of  them  exceeded 
in  length  three  or  four  miles,  and  the  spaces  between  them  were 
from  one  to  four  miles.  The  women,  on  perceiving  boats  approach 
the  land,  fled  with  their  infant  children,  and  hid  themselves  m 
recesses  among  the  rocks;  whilst  the  men,  in  a  body,  but  unarmed, 
hallooed  to  the  strangers  itot  to  advance,  making  the  same  signal  as 
the  old  chief  had  done,  of  drawing  their  hands  across  the  throat. 
They  afterwards  became  somewhat  friendly,  brought  them  water  to 
drink,  and  offered  them  a  part  of  their  humble  fare — then,  as  if  sud" 
denly  recollecting  that  they  were  doing  wrong  in  holding  intercourse 
with  barbarians,  they  would  lay  hold  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
by  the  shoulders,  and  push  them  away,  pointing  to  ^e  ship.-* 
This  is  a  very  curious  and  unexpected  discovery;  and  the  surveys 
of  Captain  Maxwell,  and  Captain  Hall  of  the  Lyra,  the  latter  of 
'whom  is  particularly  distinguished  not  only  for  nautical  but  general 
science,  will  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  geography  and 
hydrography  of  the  Yellow  Sea.*  Th^  error  in  longitude  of  that 
ipart  of  the  main  land  at  which  they  touched  was  not  less  than 
2°  14'. 

In  proceeding  to  the  southward  they  passed  close  to  a  volcanic 
island,  apparently  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference, 
rising  precipitously  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1,200  feet.  The 
surf  broke  with  such  tremendous  violence  that  it  was  impossible 
to  land,  and  the  sulphurous  smell  was  very  strong,  even  at  the  di»- 

*  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Captain  Hall  U  preparing  for  the  press  a  narrative  of  thest 
interesting  discoveries,  and  particularly  of  the  Lewchew  islands,  with  naotical,  hydro- 
graphical,  and  geological  observations  on  a  track  which  for  th^  first  time  has  been  >avi- 
Sated  by  Surope^s, 
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(aoce  of  two  or  three  miles*  The3^  gave  it  the  name  of  Sulphur 
island.  Farther  south  they  descried  a  large  island^  and,  as  the  wea-^ 
ther  cleared  up,  a  rich  extent  of  cultivated  scenery  burst  upon  their 
view*  '  Rising  in  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea,  the  grounds  were  dis*- 
posed  more  like  the  finest  country-seats  in  England  than  those  of 
an  island  so  remote  from  the  civilized  world.*  It  was  the  principal 
island  of  the  Lewchew  group,  hitherto  unvisited  by  any  Europeans^ 
They  anchored  in  front  of  a  town,  where  a  number  of  vessels  were 
seen  lying  in  a  harbour,  the  mouth  of  which  was  formed  by  two 
pier  heads. 

Thousands  of  the  astonished  natives,  perched  on  the  surrounding 
rocks  and  heights,  gazed  on  the  vessels  as  they  entered.  Several 
canoes,  with  official  men  in  them,  came  along  side,  wishing  to  know 
who  they  were,  and  what  was  the  purport  of  their  visit.  By  means 
of  the  Chinese  interpreter,  whose  language  some  of  them  under- 
stood, it  was  explained  to  them  that  the  ships  had  sustained  some 
damage  in  the  late  gales,  on  the  opposite  coast:  and,  to  give  a  co- 
lour to  this  s^ory,  the  sea  water  was  let  into  the  well,  and  the  chain- 
pumps  set  to  work,  to  the  great  amazement  of  these  unsuspecting 
people^  who  appeared  to  sympathize  with  their  misfortunes.  The 
following  morning  a  number  of  carpenters  came  on  board,  with 
the  rude  implements  of  their  art,  to  give  all  possible  assistance. 
It  was  signified  to  theqa  that  they  had  carpenters  enough  of  their 
own,  and  that  all  they  wished  for  was  an  asylum  while  the  repairs 
were  carying  on,  and  peraaission  to  purchase  provisions  and  take 
on  board  fresh  water. 

i(Vn  immediate  supply  of  bullocks,  hogs,  goats,  fowls,  eggs,  excel- 
lent sweet  potatoes,^  fruit,  vegetables,  fire-wood,  and  even  candles, 
followed  this  intimation;  and  these  supplies,  with  plenty  of  excel- 
lent water,  were  regularly  sent  on  board,  when  wanted,  for  six 
>(reeks;.the  chief  authoritiei^  obstinately  persisting  to  refuse  any 
payment  or  remuneration  whatever — a  disinterested  generosity, 
which  was  soon  found  to  correspond  with  every  part  of  the  conduct 
of  this  admirable  people. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  an  intimation  was  received  that  a 
great  personage  intended  to  pay  a  visit  on  board  the  Alceste,  He 
embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.  He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  venerable  beard; 
his  dress  was  a  purple  robe  with  loose  sleeves,  and  a  sash  of  red  sUk 
round  his  waist;  he  had  sandals  and  white  gaiters;  and  wore  a  cap 
neatly  twisted  into  folds  and  covered  with  a  light  purple-coloured 
silk.  A  numerous  suite  of  men  in  office  and  personal  attendant's 
accompanied  him.  ^fhe  pumps  were  again  set  agoing,  and  every 
assistance  was  again  promised. 

After  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  he  took  his  leave,  the  cap- 
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tain  having  promised  to  return  his  visit  the  following  day.  Accord- 
ingly Captains  Maxwell  and  Hall,  with  the  officers,  rowed  up  the 
harbour  in  state,  and  were  met  at  the  landing-place  by  the  principal 
men  of  the  town,  each  of  whom,  taking  one  of  the  officers  by  the 
hand,  led  him  through  the  crowd  of  spectators  to  the  gate  of  a  pubr 
lie  building,  where  the  old  gentleman  attended  to  welcome  them 
into  the  house.  They  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  at 
which  the  utmost  good  humour  prevailed,  and  many  loyal  and 
friendly  toasts  were  given  in  a  liquor  called  chazzi,  which  Mr. 
M'Leod  says  resembled  rosolio. 

The  regularity  and  decorum  which  prevailed  among  so  many 
thousands  as  were  collected  together  was  very  remarkable;  they 
forpied  a  lane;  those  in  front  being  generally  boys,  mostly  kneel- 
ing; behind  these  the  second  row  squatted  down;  then  the  men, 
those  who  were  nearest  stooping ;  behind  these  again,  and  outside 
of  all,  were  others,  mounted  on  stones,  or  any  thing  which  they 
could  find  to  elevate  them ;  so  that  all,  without  bustle  or  confusion, 
might  have  a  view  of  the  strangers :  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  not 
even  a  whisper  being  heard.  The  women,  it  was  supposed,  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  way ;  they  contrived,  however,  to  get  to  the 
opposite  pier-head,  and  thus  snatched  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  curiosity  as  the  boats  passed  towards  the  ships. 

From  this  moment  the  most  perfect  confidence  was  established 
between  the  two  nations;  the  garden  of  a  temple  was  given  up  for 
the  accomodation  of  the  ships'  crews;  the  dwellings  of  the  priests 
were  surrendered  for  an  hospital  for  the  sick ;  temporary  buildings' 
were  erected  for  the  reception  .of  the  powder  and  stores;  and  the 
artificers  were  established  on  a  convenient  spot  on  the  beach. 
Some  spars  beipg  wanted,  the  natives  immediately  set  about  felling 
fir-trees,  which  they  floated  down  the  river  and  towed  to  the  ships, 
chanting)  as  they  rowed  along,  a  plaintive  air>  ^vhich  nevertheless 
had  a  pleasing  effect. 

Every  day  these  interesting  people  gained  ground  in  the  estima- 
tion of  their  English  visitors.  They  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  a 
sort  of  natural  politeness,  so  unrestrained,  and  so  unstudied,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  ships  that  did  not  consider  the  people 
of  Lewchew  as  his  friends.  A  stronger  proof  of  their  conciliating 
manners  and  kindly  dispositions  could  not  possibly  be  given  than 
is  afforded  by  the  following  observation  of  Mr.  M*Leod. 

*  That  proud  and  haughty  feeling  of  national  superiority,  so  strongly 
existing  among  the  common  class  of  British  seamen,  which  induced 
them  to  hold  all  foreigners  cheap,  and  to  treat  them  with  contempt, 
often  calling  them  outlandish  luhhcvSy  in  their  own  countrp^  was,  on  this 
island,  completely  subdued  and  tamed,  by  the  gentle  manners  and  kind 
behaviour  of  the  most  pacific  people  upon  earth.    Although  cpmpletely 
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intermixed,  and  often  working  together,  both  on  shore  ami  on  board, 
not  a  single  quarrel  or  complaint  took  place  on  either  side  during  the! 
whole  of  our  stay ;  on  the  contrary,  each  succeeding  day  added  to 
friendship  and  cordiality.' — p.  98. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at  Lewchew  they  had  many  cases  of 
severe  sickness;  and  to  the  kindness  of  the  natives  Mr.  M'Leod 
thinks  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  their  recovery.  The 
invalids  were  not  only  comfortably  lodged,  but  the  higher  class  of 
people  daily  attended  the  hospital,  inquiring  into  their  wants,  bring- 
ing eggs  and  delicacies  to  those  whose  cases  more  particularly  re- 
quired them,  and  paying  a  cheerful  attention  to  the  whole :  *  theirs/ 
says  Mr.  M'Leod,  *  was  a  substantial,  not  a  cold  or  ostentatious 
charity.' 

A  young  seaman,  whose  case  had  long  been  hopeless,  died  in  the 
hospital.  While  his  coffin  was  making,  the  natives  dug  a  grave  in  a 
small  burial  ground  under  some  trees  near  the  landing  place.  To 
the  astonishment  of  our  people  they  found,  next  morning,  a  number 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  clad  in  deep  mourning,  (white  robes  with 
black  or  blue  sashes,)  waiting  to  attend  the  funeral.  As  the  ship's 
company  arranged  themselves,  two  and  two,  immediately  after  the 
coffin,  next  the  midshipmen,  then  the  superior  officers,  and  last  of 
all  the  captains,  as  is  usual  in  military  ceremonies  of  this  kind,  these 
friendly  creatures,  who  had  been  watching  attentively  this  arrange- 
ment, observing  the  order  of  precedence  to  be  inverted,  with  that 
unassuming  modesty  and  delicacy  which  characterized  all  their 
actions,  without  the  least  hint  being  given,  placed  themselves  in 
front  of  the  coffin  when  the  procession  began  to  move,  and  in  the 
same  order  marched  slowly  to  the  grave*  They  immediately  began 
to  erect  a  tomb  over  it;  and  on  a  stone,  placed  at  the  head, 
they  cut,  with  great  neatness,  the  following  epitaph,  which  wa» 
drawn  out  with  Indian  ink,  and  explained  to  them,  and  with  which 
^hey  seemed  to  be  highly  gratified. 

Here  lies  buried, 
Aged  twenty-one  years,  William  Hares,  Seaman^ 
Of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship  Alceste. 
Died  Oct.  15,*^18l6. 
This  Monument  was  erected 
By  the  King 
And  Inhabitants 
Of  this  most  hospitable  Island. 
But  their  friendly  attentions  did  not  end  here.     The  day  after  the' 
interment  they  repaired  to  the  tomb  with  their  priests,  and  per- 
formed the  futter^l  service  according  to  the  rites  of  their  own  reli- 
gion. 

*  There 
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*  There  ut  not»'  says  Mn  M'Leody  *  aa  act  of  these  exceltent  and  ior 
teresting  people  which  the  mind  has  not  pleasure  in  contemplating  and 
recollecting.  Not  satisfied  with  having  snaoothed  the  path  of  deaths 
they  carried  their  kind  regards  even  t)eyond  the  grave.' 

Tbey  bad  do  warlike  instruments  of  any  description ;  no  weapons, 
offen^ve  or  defensive ;  and  when  they  saw  the  effect  of  the  Eqglish 
fowling  pieces,  they  entreated  that  they  would  not  kill  the  birds, 
which,  they  said,  they  were  pleased  with  seeing  about  their  bopses; 
adding  that  if  they  wished  to  get  them  merely  for  the  purpose  of  eat- 
ing, they  would  supply  them  with  plenty  of  fowls:  of  course,  an 
order  was  immediately  given  to  desist. 

Towards  the  end  of  their  sojourn  on  the  island,  it  was  intimated 
that  a  great  man,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  intended  to 
visit  the  ship.  He  embarked,  in  great  state,  amidst  an  imoiense 
concourse  of  people.  Every  possible  honour  was  paid  him  by 
saluting,  and  mannmg  the  yards  and  rigging.  He  was  richly  dressed 
in  silk,  and  in  his  deportment  there  was  much  dignified  simplicity; 
bis  own  people  saluted  him  by  kneeling,  clapping  the  hands  before 
the  breast,  and  bowing  the  head.  He  exanuned  every  thing  on 
board  with  minute  attention,  and,  on  taking  leave,  invited  the  cap- 
tain and  oflScers  to  an  entertainment  on  shore.  The  day  appointed 
'  happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of  our  Sovereign's  accession  to  thq 
throne.  A  royal  salute  was  fired,  and  the  ships  were  dressed  in 
colours.  On  landing,  the  prince  received  them  at  the  gate  and 
conducted  them  into  the  hall.  There  were  three  tables ,'  one  for 
the  prince  and  two  captains;  one  for  the  superior  officers,  and  the 
third  for  the  yoong  gentlemen.  It  Mas  a  day  of  jubilee  at  Napa- 
foo.  The  mutual  healths  of  the  two  sovereigns  were  toasted,  and 
the  Lewchews,  ^  never,'  says  Mr.  M'Leod, '  deficient  in  politeness, 
toasted  the  vnves  and  children  of  the  EngeleesJ* 

The  prince  reconducted  them  to  the  landing  place :  on  their 
reaching  the  vessel,  tbey  found  that  a  great  number  of  coloured  paper 
lanterns  had  "been  sent  on  board  to  illiuninate  the  ship  at  night,  in 
honour  of  the  King  of  England.  Being  placed  in  various  parts  of 
the  rigging,  they  produced  a  beautiful  and  brilliant,  effect;  and 
thousands  of  the  natives  collected  along  the  shore  to  view  the 
scene. 

At  length  the  period  of  their  departure  arrived.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  the  Lewchews,  arrayed  in  their  best  apparel,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  temple,  where  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  to  their 
gods,  invoking  them  to  protect  the  Engelees,  to  avert  every  jdanger, 
and  to  restore  them  in  safety  to  their  native  land. 

'  In'' the  manner  of  this  adieu/  observes  our  author, '  there  was  an  air 
ei  sublimity  and  benevolence  combined,  by  far  more  touching  to  the 
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heart  than  the  most  refined  compliment  of  a  more  civilised  people.  It 
was  the  genuine  benignity  of  artless  nature,  and  of  primitive  innocence/ 
After  this,  those  who  had  been  roost  intimate  with  them  crowded 
on  board  to  shake  hands  and  say  '  Farewell/  whilst  the  tears  which 
many  of  them  shed  evinced  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment;  as 
the  ships  got  under  weigh  they  lingered  alongside  in  their  canoes, 
displaying  every  sign  of  affectionate  regard. 

^  We  stood  out  to  seaward,  and,  the  breeze  being  favourable,  this 
happy  island  soon  sunk  from  the  view  ;  but  it  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Alceste  and  Lyra ;  for  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants  have  fixed,  upon  ef  ery  mind,  a  deep 
f  nd  lasting  impression  of  gratitude  and  esteem.' 

We  could  have  dwelt  with  pleasure  much  longer  on  these  inte- 
resting islanders  if  our  limits  would  permit ;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  Mr.  M'Leod;  he  will  not 
be  disappointed  of  his  amusement ;  and,  we  are  confident,  will  join 
with  us  in  thanking  the  writer  for  making  known  an  amiable  peo- 
ple, of  whom  the  only  information  we  previously  had  was  from  Chi* 
nese  authority,  very  rarely  to  be  trusted.^  According  to  this,  the 
Lewchews  date  their  fabulous  history  many  thousand  years  before 
the  creation ;  and  their  probable  one,  a  few  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era :  they  became  known  to  the  Chinese  about  the  year 
600,  received  their  written  character  and  literature  in  1 1 87 y  and  were 
made  tributary  to  them  in  1378.  They  send  ambassadors  every 
two  years  to  the  court  of  Pekin. 

The  nreat  island  is  about  50  miles  long  and  18  broad;  not,  as 
Mr.  M*Leod  says,  60  by  20 ;  it  is  the  principal  one  of  a  group  of 
thirty-six,  all  subject  to  the  same  sovereign.  The  part  visited 
by  the  ships  is  called  Napa-kiang  or  Napafoo,  and  is  only  five 
miles  from  Kin-tching,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  king.  To- 
wards the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world,  somewhat  similar,  but  far  superior,  to  Port 
Mahon.  It  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Hall,  and  named  by  him  Port 
Melville.  Captain  Maxwell,  we  believe,  used  every  means  that 
prudence  would  allow  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  king,  but 
this  could  not  be  granted,  as  he  did  not  come  in  any  oflicial  cha*' 
racter.  The  king  however  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  in 
the  Chinese  character,  which  was  unfortunately  lost  when  the  Al- 
ceste was  wrecked.  It  was  written  in  a  tone  of  great  humility ; 
hoping  that  the  attentions  which  had  been  shewn  to  the  ships— 
'  the  great  ship  and  her  little  child* — would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
king  of  the  Engelees. 

♦  This  account  is  given  in  the  24th  volume  of  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  from  the  report 
of  a  Chinese  ambassador,  who  was  sent  thither  in  1719,  and  the  substance  of  it  is  also 
to  be  fovnd  in  Groaei; 
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The  Lewchews  are  a  small  race  of  people,  the  average  height 
of  the  men  not  exceeding  five  feet  two  inches;  but  though  small, 
they  are  sturdy,  well-built,  and  athletic.  They  are  as  fair  as  the 
southern  Europeans,  and  have  no  trace  either  of  Indian  or  Chinese 
features.  All  the  animal  race  is  diminutive,  but  2AI  excellent  iii 
their  kind;  the  bullocks  were  plump  and  well  conditioned,  but 
they  seldom  exceeded  in  weight  350  pounds  :  goats  and  hogs  wer^ 
in  the  same  proportion ;  the  poultry  forming  the  only  exception: 

The  visit  of  our  ships  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  not  prove  wholly 
useless  to  thes^  worthy  people.  Captain  Hall  had  fortunately 
some  English  potatoes,  which  they  were  instructed  how  to  plant; 
and  Captain  Maxwell  left  them  a  young  bull  and  a  cow  of  English 
breed ;  to  these  was  added  some  wheat,  which  they  proniised  to 
cultivate.  Their  fields  were  ploughed  with  much  neatness  and  re^ 
gularity,  and  their  rice  grounds  irrigated  with  great  ingenuity.  The 
climate  is  so  delightful,  that  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
distinct  in  their  nature  and  generally  found  in  regions  far  distant 
from  each  other,  grow  here  side  by  side.  '  It  is  not  merely,'  says 
M'Leod,  *  the  country  of  the  orange  and  the  lime ;  but  the  banyan 
of  India  and  the  Norwegian  fir,  the  tea-plant  and  the  sugar-cane, 
all  flourish  together.* 

The  ships  standing  across  to  the  south  westward,  soon  reached 
Canton,  and  the  Alceste  having  received  on  board  the  ambassador 
and  suite,  proceeded  to  Manilla ;-  and  thence  homewards :  but,  in 
passing  through  the  straits  of  Gaspar,  she  struck  on  a  sunken  rock, 
and  was  totally  wTecked;  fortunately  however  all  on  board  escaped 
to  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  middle  of  the  strait.  Very  little 
provisions  and  scarcely  any  part  of  the  baggage  were  saved.  The 
good  humour,  the  calm  and  manly  fortitude,  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  on  this  trying  occasion,  afforded  an  ex- 
ample which  never  fails,  in  such  cases,  to  have  a  powerful  and 
beneficial  effect.  When  Captain  Maxwell,  who  was  the  last  person 
that  left  the  ship,  got  on  ihore,  it  was  settled  that  Lord  Amherst, 
with  about  forty  of  his  suite,  should  go,  in  the  barge  and  cutter, 
to  Batavia,  as  the  most  probable  way  of  ensuring  their  own  safety, 
and  that  of  their  companions  on  the  desolate  island,  by  sending 
shipping  from  thence  to  take  them  off. 

Mr.  M*Leod  gives  a  circumstantial  and  interesting  narrative  of 
the  dangers,  the  anxieties,  and  privations  of  the  party  left  behind. 
The  blockade  of  the  island,  by  the  Malay  pirates,  whose  proas  ulti- 
mately accumulated  to  the  number  of  sixty,  added  not  a  little 
to  their  distressed  situation.  These  ferocious  beings,  Mr. 
M'Leod  describes  as  a  people  of  a  most  unprepossessing  aspect: 
'  their  bodies  of  a  deep  bronze  colour,  their  black  teeth  and  reddened 
lips,,  their  gaping  nostrils,  and  lank  clotted  hair  hanging  about  their 
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shoulderH,  and  over  their  scowlipg  countenances,  gave  them  al- 
together a  most  fiend-like  and  murderous  look.  They  are  (he 
adds)  an  unjoyous  race,  and  seldom  smile.' 

Sixteen  days  haying  elapsed  and  no  relief  from  Batavia,  absolute 
want  staring  them  in  the  face  on  one  hand,  and  destruction  from  the 
savages  (who,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  were  closely  .pressing 
them)^  pn  the  other,  some  desperate  effort  was  to  be  made.  The 
example  of  their  leader  kept  up  their  spirits :  no  symptoms  of  de- 
pression had  for  a  moment  intruded  themselves,  and  all  was  vigour 
and. preparation  either  for  attack  or  defence;  the  pirates  but  once 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  former,  when  Lieutenant  Hay,  <  a 
straight-forward  sort  of  fellow,'  overtook  with  his  barge  two  proas, 
one  of  which  was  grappled  by  his  crew,  who  killed  three  of  the 
savages,  while  five  more,  evidently  disdaining  quarter,  jumped  over- 
board and  drowned  themselves:  two  were  taken  prisoners;  but,  such 
was  thiC  desperate  ferocity  of  these  people,  that  one  of  them,  w  ho 
had  been  shot  through  the  body,  on  being  removed  into. the  barge 
with  the  view  of  saving  him,  furiously  grasped  a  cutlass,  which 
was  with  difficulty  wrenched  from  his  hand  while  in  the  very  act 
of  dying. 

On  the  last  evening  of  their  abode  on  the  island,  4hey  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  the  savages  meditated  a  combined  attack.  On 
this  occasion,  when  the  officers  and  men  were  assembled  under  arms 
to  settle  the  watches.  Captain  Maxwell,  with  great  animation,  thus 
addressed  them. 

*  My  lads,  you  must  all  have  observed  this  day,  as  well  as  myself,  the 
great  increase  of  the  enemy's  force,  for  enemies  we  must  now  consider 
them,  and  the  threatening  posture  they  have  assumed.  I  have,  on 
various  grounds,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  attack  us  this 
night.  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  our  real  state,  because  I  think  there 
is  not  a*  man  here  who  is  afraid  to  face  any  sort  of  danger.  We  are 
now  strongly  fenced  in,  and  our  position  in  all  respects  so  good,  that, 
armed  as  we  are,  we  ought  to  make  a  formidable  defence  against  even 
regular  troops:  what  then  would  be  thought  of  us,  if  we  allowed  our- 
selves to  b^  surprized  by  a  set  of  naked  savages,  with  their  spears  and 
creeses?  It  is  true  they  have  swivels  in  their  boats,  but  they  cannot  act 
here.  I  have  not  observed  that  they  have  any  matchlocks  or  muskets; 
but,  if  they  have,  so  have  we.  I  do  not  wish  .to  deceive  you  as  to  the 
means  of  resistance  in  our  power.  When  we  were  first  thrown  together 
on  shore,  we  were  almost  defenceless;  seventy-five  ball-cartridges  only 
coyld  be  mustered:  we  have  now  sixteen  hundred!  They  cannot,! 
believe,  send  up  more  than  ^ve  hundred  men :  but  with  two  hundred 
«uch  as  now  stand  around  me,  I  do  not  fear  a  thousand,  nay,  fifteen 
hundred  of  them!  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  we  shall  beat 
them:  the  pikemen  standing  firm,  we  can  give  them  such  a  volley  of 
musketry  as  they  will  be  little  prepared  for;  and,  when  we  find  they 
are  thrown  into  confusion,  we'll  sally  out  among  them,  chase  them  into 
the  water,  and  tea  to  onci  but  we  secure  their  vessels.     Let  every  man 
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therefore  be  on  the  alert  with  his  arms  in  his  (lancts ;  and,  should  thes^ 
barbarians  this  night  attempt  our  hill,  I  trmst  we  shall  convince  ^em 
that  they  are  dealing  with  Britons/ — p.  214. 

This  animated  and  truly  characteristic  speech  was  received,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  a  body  of  British  seamen, — *  perhaps,' 
says  Mr.  M*Leod,  *  three  jollier  hurras  were  never  given  thjin  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  short,  but  well-timed  address.'  The  attack, 
however,  did  not  take  place ;  and  the  next  day  the  long-expected 
relief  from  Batavia  made  its  appearance,  in  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny's cruizer,  the  Tcmate,  dispatched  by  Lord  Amherst,  who,  aftar 
passing  three  days  and  four  nights  in  an  open  boat,  had  reached 
that  city. 

The  conduct  of  Captain  Maxwell,  on  this  trying  occasion,  justly 
endeared  him  to  all  on  board  the  Alceste,  from  the  ambassador 
to  the  lowest  seaman.  '  By  hi«  judicious  arrangements,'  says  Mr. 
M*Leod,  *  we  were  preserved  from  all  the  horrors  of  anardby  and 
confusion.  His  measures  inspired  confidence  and  hope ;  whilst  his 
personal  example,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  gave  courage  and  ani- 
mation to  all  around  him.' 

The  Caesar,  a  private  ship,  was  hired  at  Batavia  to  bring  home 
the  embassy,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Alceste:  besides 
them,  it  seems,  she  had  two  passengers  of  no  ordinary  description-— 
die  one  an  Ourang-Outang;  the  other  a  Boa  snake,  of  the  species 
known  by  the  name  of  Constrictor,  The  former  arrived  safely  in 
England,  and  sees  company  '  at  home'  every  day  at  his  mansion  in 
the  Strand ;  the  oAer  died  of  a  diseased  stomach,  between  the  Cape 
and  St.  Helena,  having  taken  but  two  meals  from  the  time  of  his 
embarkation.  Tlie  first  of  these  meals  was  witnessed  by  more  Aan 
two  hundred  people;  but  there  was  something  so  horrid  in  the  exhi- 
bition that  very  few  felt  any  inclination  to  attend  the  second.  The 
snake  was  about  sixteen  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence; he  was  confined  in  a  large  crib,  or  cage,^ — but  we  must  give 
the  dreadful  relation  in  Mr.  M^Leod's  own  words. 

'  The  sliding  door  being  opened,  one  of  the  goats  was  thrtist  in,  and 
the  door  of  the  cage  shut.  The  poor  goat,  as  if  instantly  aware  of  all 
the  horroi-s  of  its  perilous  situation,  immediately  began  to  utter  the 
most  piercing  and  distressing  cries,  butting  instinctively,  at  the  same 
time,  with  its  head  towards  the  serpent,  in  self-defbnce. 

*  The  snake,  which  at  first  appeared  scarcely  to  notice  the  poor  ani- 
mal, soon  began  to  stir  a  little,  and,  turning  bis  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  goat,  it  at  length  fixed  a  deadly  and  malignant  eye  on  the  trembling 
victim,  whose  agony  and  terror  seemed  to  increase ;  for,  previous  to  the 
snake  seizing  its  prey,  it  shook  in  every,  limb,  but  still  continuing  its 
unavailing  show  of  attack,  by  butting  at  the  serpent,  who  now  became 
sufficiently  animated  to  prepare  for  the  banquet.  The  first  operation 
was  that  of  darting  out  his  forked  .tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  rearing 
a  little  his  head  -,  then  suddenly  seizing  the  goat  by  the  fore  leg  vrith  his 
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mouth,  and  ibrowing  bim  down,  he  was  encircled  in  an  instant  in  his 
boifid  folds.  So. quick,  indeed,  and  so  instantaneous  was  the  ace,  that, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  to  follow  the  rapid  convolution  of  his 
elongated  body.  It  was  not  a  regular  screw-likt  turn  that  was  formed, 
but  resembling  rather  a  knot,  one  part  of  the  body  overlaying  the  other, 
as  if  to  add  weight  to  the  muscular  pressure,  the  more  e^ectually  to 
crush  his  object.  During  this  time  he  continued  to  grasp  with  his 
mouth,  though  it  appeared  an  unnecessary  precaution,  that  part  of  the 
animal  which  he  had  first  seized.  The  poor  goat,  in  the  mean  time, 
«ontinued  its  feeble  and  kcdfstified  cries  for  some  minutes,  but  thej 
soon  became  more  and  more  faint,  and  at  last  k  expired.  The  snake, 
]K)wever,  retained  it  lor  a  considerable  time  in  its  gmsp,  after  it  wa» 
apparently  motionless.  He  then  began  slowly  and  cautiously  to  unfiUd 
bimself,  till  the  goat  fell  dead  from  his  monstrous  embrace,  when  he 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  feast  Placing  his  mouth  in  the  front 
of  the  head  of  the  dead  animal,  he  commenced  by  lubricating  with  his 
'  saliva  that  part  of  the  goat;  and  then  taking  its  muzzle  into  his  mouth, 
\vhich  had,  and  indeed  always  has,  the  appearance  of  a  raw  lacerated 
wound,  he  sucked  »^  tn,  as  far  as  the  horns  would  allow.  These  protube- 
rances opposed  some  little  difficulty,  not  so  much  from  their  extent  as^ 
iVoin  their  points ;  however,  they  also,  in  a  very  short  time,  disappeared  % 
that  is  to  say,  externally ;  but  their  progress  was  still  to  be  traced  very 
distinctly  on  the  outside,  threatening  every  moment  to  protrude  through 
the  skin.  The  victim  had  now  descended  as  Air  as  the  shoulders;  and 
it  was  an  astonishing  sight  to  observe  the  extraordinary  action  of  the 
snake*s  muscles  when  stretched  to  such  an  unnHtural  extent — an  extent 
'which  must  have  utterly  destroyed  all  muscular  power  in  any  animal 
that  was  not,  like  itself,  endowed  with  very  peculiar,  faculties  of  expan- 
sion and  action  at  the  same  time.  When  his  head  and  neck  had  no  other 
appearance  than  that  of  a  serpent's  skin,  stuffed  almost  to  bursting,  still 
the  workings  of  the  muscles  were  evident ;  and  his  power  of  suction,  as^ 
it  is  erroneously  called,  unabated  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  a  con- 
tractile muscular  power,  assisted  by  two  rows  of  strong  hooked  teeth* 
"With  all  this  he  must  be  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  suspend,  for  a  time^ 
bis  respiration,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  process  of  breath- 
ing  could  be  carried  on  while  the  mouth  and  throat  were  so  completely 
stuffed  and  expanded  by  the  body  of  the  goat,  and  the  lungs  themselves^ 
(admitting  the  trachea  to  be  ever  so  hard)  compressed,  as  they  mu3f 
have  been,  by  its  passage  downwards. 

*  The  whole  operation  of  completely  gorging  the  goat  occupied  about 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  :  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  tumefac- 
tion was  confined  to  the  middle  part  of  the  body,  or  stomach,  the  supe- 
rior parts,  which  had  been  so  much  distended,  having  resumed  their 
natural  dimensions.  He  now  coiled  himself  up  again,  and  lay  quietly 
in  his  usual  torpid  state  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  when,  his  last 
meal  appearing  to  be  completely  digested  and  dissolved,  he  was  presented 
^ith  another  goat,'  (not  alive,  we  hope,)  *  which  he  devoured  with  equal 
facility.'— pp.  257—261. 

The  Caesar  took  fire,  and  had  nearly  been  burnt  on  her  passage,  a 
fate  whick  she  escaped  only  by  the  exertions  of  Captain  Maxwell 
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and  hit}  officfers;  She  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  re- 
freshments and  water ; — and  at  St.  Helena ;  where  the  ambassador 
and  his  suite,  impelled  by  tha(t  laudable  curiosity  natural  16  inqui-* 
sitive  travellers,  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  another  Constrictor  of  ^ 
different  species,  of  larger  dimensions,  and  with  a  stomach  far  more 
capacious  and  destructive  than  that  of  the  Boa  which  bad  just  died 
on  board  the  Caesar ; — for  the  particulars  of  the  exhibition^  how- 
ever, which  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  M*Leod,  who  were  both  present. 
Finally,  the  Caesar  reached  England,  and  landed  all  her  passengers 
in  safety ;  after  wcaping  the  dangers  of  fire  and  water,  of  savage 
warfare,  and  imperial  indignation.  * 

Mr.  M'Leod*s  little  volume  has  a  few  plates  as  unpretending  as 
the  book  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate ;  Mr.  Ellis's  more  ela- 
borate work  is  also  furnished — we  cannot  say  embellished — with  a 
map,  and  a  few  plates.  The  former  is  a  copy,  and  on  too  small  a 
scale;  and  the  latter  are  a  sad  falling  off,  both  in  accuracy  and 
spirit,  from  those  beautiful  delineations  of  similar  objects  by  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander.  The  mention  of  this  most  ingenious  and  ami- 
able man  tempts  os  to  ask  what  is  become  of  those  characteristic 
drawings  of  Chinese  costume  which  he  is  known  to  have  prepared, 
previously  to  his  last  illness,  for  publication  f  They  would  have 
admirably  served  to  illustrate  the  volume  of  Mr.  Ellis,  which  is  very 
deficient  in  this  respect,  and  have  consoled  tis  in  some  measure  for 
the  reserve  of  Mr.  Havell,  who,  it  appears,  was  sent  out  in  the  cha- 
racter of '  Artist,*  and  who,  with  a  degree  of  modesty  for  which  we 
find  it  difficult  to  account,  has  withheld  every  specimen  of  his  taste  and 
skill  from  what  may  be  termed  the  *  official  account  of  the  embassy.' 


Anfi  IX.  Letters  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Repli/ td 
Mr,  Warden;  with  Extracts  from  the  Great  Work  nots)  compi^ 
ling  for  publication  under  the  inspection  of  Napoleon.  8vo. 
pp.  206.    London.  1817. 

TT  is  just  as  we  expected — and  our  readers  will  have  been  pre- 
■*-  pared  by  the  Ninth  Article  of  our  Thirty-second  Number  for 
this  publication.  We  have  here  another  of  the  series  of  tricks 
with  which  Buonaparte  endeavours  to  keep  himself  alive  in  the 
recollection  of  Europe.  It  is,  like  all  the  rest,  fraudulent  in  its 
title,  shape,  and  pretensions;  false  in  its  facts;  and  Jacobinical  in 
its  object.  But  it  has  this  claim  to  consideration  beyond  its  pre- 
decessors, that  it  comes  from  a  source  so  nearly  connected  with 
Buonaparte,  as  to  give  it  in  some  degree  the  authority  of  being 
his  own  apology  made  by  himself  It  tells  us,  indeed,  little  ^r  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  fact  that  is  jiot  familiar  to  our  readers,  but  it 
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speaks  in  a  more  decisive  tone — it  shews  by  the  subjects  on  which 
it  attempts  its  apologies,  whereabout  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase) 
the  shoe  pinclies;  and  it  proves  by  the  futility  of  them,  that 
Buonaparte  is  just  the  miscreant  which  all  the  world  has  long  be* 
lieved  him  to  be. 

We  have  said,  that  the  very  form  of  this  publication  is  firaudu* 
lent — the  author  has,  in  this  particular,  closely  imitated  Mr.  War- 
den— It  pretends  to  be  a  series  of  Letters:  no  such  letters  were 

ever  written — it  is  addressed  to  a  Dear  Lady  C :  the  Dear 

Lady  C is  not  in  existence.    It  affects  to  have  been  originally  * 

written  in  English :  it  was  written  in  French,  and  the  pretended 
original  is  only  a  translation — and  to  crown  the  whole,  the  author 
assumes  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  while  in  fact  he  is  a 
Frenchman ;  and  no  other,  we  are  satisfied,  than  the  notorious 
Count  de  las  Cases,  of  whose  veracity  and  honour  our  readers 
have  already  had  some  tolerable  specimens. 

We  shall  not  waste  much  time  in  explaining  the  ear-marks  by 
which  (in  addition  to  their  own  solemn  and  repeated,  assertions  to 
the  contrary)  we  recognize  these  Letters  to  be  a  translation  from 
the  French : — the  most  careful  and  adroit  translator  cannot  always 
escape  tne  intrusive  treachery  of  gallicisms :  but  every  page  of 
this  wor^  abounds  with  them  ;  half  a  dozen  out  of  as  many  hun- 
dreds will  more  than  suifice  to  convince  our  readers. 

*  The  civil  ceremony  (of  the  marriage)  was  performed  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  the  spiritual  in  the  Hall  of  the  Museum  Napoleon/ — p.  71. 

La  Salle  du  Mus6e,  of  which  the  above  is  a  mis-translation, 
means  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  Museum  itself.  The 
Hall  of  the  Museum  is  what  the  French  would  call  the  vestibule, 
and  would  be  about  as  worthy  of  being  the  scene  of  such  a  cere- 
mony as  Buonaparte  was  of  being  the  chief  actor  in  it.  The. 
same  mistake  occurs  as  to  the  temporary  salle,  or  ball-room, 
erected  for  Prince  Schwartzenburg's  famous  and  fatal  fete ; — the 
translator  calls  it  a  hall — he  might  as  well  have  called  it  a  kitchen. 

Again,  it  is  stated  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  ^incurred  Napoleon's 
disgrace,' — ^This,  in  English,  would  mean,  if  it  meant  any  thing, 
that  Talleyrand  had  shared  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Buonaparte. 
The  French  phrase,  la  disgrace  de  Napoleon,  means,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  in  disgrace  with  N^apoleofi, — (p.  18.) — In  the 
same  kind  of  idiom  Napoleon's  alliance  is  substituted  for  Maria 
Louisa's  alliance  or  marriage  with  Napoleon. — p.  71. 

'^The  French  author  had  stated  that  an  individual  was  reconnu, 
admitted,  to  be  the  contriver  of  a  plot ;  it  is  translated,  that  he  was 
recognized  as  the  contriver  of  the  plot ;  a  very  different  thing. — 
(p.  146.) — When  the  translator  wishes  to  say  that  the  French  in- 
tended to  march  into  the  heart  of  England^  it  is  reoidered  with 
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aa  ajfectatwn  of  English  phraseology  which  betrays  itself;  '  Buo- 
naparte manifested  an  intention  to  carry  the  scene  of  action  into 
the  bosom  of  M  England.' — p.  88.  But  every  page  abounds  with 
exptessicHis  and  sentiments  which  no  English  man  or  woman,  how- 
ever ignorant  of  their  own  language,  or  corrupted  in  their  prin- 
ciples, could  have  written;  we  naive  therefore  no  doubt  that  the 
work  was  or^inally  composed  in  French,  and  nearly  as  little  that 
the  composer  is  Monsieur  de  las  Cases. 

',  Our  only  difficulty  arises  from  the  Letters  being  dated  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Las  Cases  is  at  the  Cape,  and  we  can 
hardly  account  for  this  solitary  scintilla  of  truth  finding  its  way 
into  the  production :  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  which  is 
taken  of  particular  events,  nay  the  words  in  which  they  are  re- 
lated, are,  to  our  own  knowledge,  the  same  in  which  Buonaparte 
has  in  conversation  treated  the  transactions;  and  we  think  there 
is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  passages  purporting  to  be 
Extracts  from  Buonaparte's  History,  written  under  his  own 
direction  by  Las  Cases,  are  genuine ;  for,  not  to  insist  on  their 
agreement  with  Buonaparte's  known  sentiments,  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  such  a  work  was  in  progress,  and  that  Las  Cases  was  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  it.  Besides,  we  knew,  and 
informed  our  readers  several  mouths  ago,  that  he  was  preparing  a 
work  for  publication,  and  we  very  explicitly  foretold  the  materials 
of  which  It  would  be  composed.  I'be  facts,  or  rather  the  false- 
hoods, might  indeed  have  been  put  together  by  Montholon,  or  any 
odier  of  the  clique ;  but  the  style  of  the  pamphlet,  and  several  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Las  Cases,  leave,  as  we  have  said,  little 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  he  is,  immediately  or  remotely,  the  author 
of  it.  But,  whoever  be  the  writer,  it  must  be  considered  as  comings 
from  Buonaparte  himself;  and  assured,  as  we  are,  that  it  is  derived 
from  him,  and  published,  if  not  with  his  knowledge,  at  least  in 
concurrence  widi  his  wishes,  we  shall  persist  in  considering  it  as 
the  apology  of  the  ex-emperor  dictated  by  himself. 

•'  Our  readers  will  have  observed,  that  the  work  is  entitled  '  a 
Ueply  to  Mr.  Warden.'  We  find  in  the  outset  a  complete  sub- 
stantiation of  our  charges  against  that  person. 

*  Not  understanding  the  only  two  modern  languages  which  Buona- 
parte speaks,  htf  had  no  other  opportunity  of  learning  what  he  relates, 
but  through  the  interpretation  of  Count  Las  Casas,*  who  speaks  English 
very  incorrectly,  and  with  considerable  hesitation — or  of  General  Ber- 
traild,  whq  possesses  the  faculty  of  speaking  it  in  a  lesser  degree  than 
even  the  other. — This  simple  observation  would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient 
to  enable  you  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to^the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
tV^arden's  relations.' — p.-  2. 

*  The  translator  freqaenti  j  makei  the  miitake  of  calling  Las  Cut$,  Las  Cosat. 
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Our  readers  may  ask  how  this  denial  of  Mr.  Warden's  accuracy, 
and  this  pompous  reply  to  his  assertions,  are  reconcileable  with 
our  opinion  that  Warden's  publication  was  prompted  by  Las 
Cases  ? — the  answer  is,  that  these  circumstances  are  not  merely 
reconcileable  with  our  statement,  but  fhmish  full  evidence  of  its 
justice,  and  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  course  of  trickery  with 
which  Buonaparte  now  conducts  his  literary  operations. 

None  of  these  worthies  understood  enough  of  English  to  ap« 
preciate  Mr.  Warden.  '  His  ardent  curiosity  for  every  thing  con- 
cerning Napoleon,'  (p.  2.)  convinced  them  that  he  was  *  a  man  of 
talent/  They  therefore  confided  to  him  all  those  fictions  which 
they  wished  to  disseminate  in  England;— but  they  mistook  their 
man; — Mr.  Warden,  though  weak,  was  vain,  and  contrived  to  mix 
up  so  many  blunders  of  his  own  with  their  elaborate  falsehoods, 
that  they  found  they  had  failed  in  their  purpose  of  creating  any 
useful  impression  through  his  means.  Besides  which,  even  in 
cases  where  he  had  accurately  reported  their  apologies  for  Buona- 
parte, (as  the  defence  of  the  massacre  of  Jaffa,  and  the  denial  of 
the  poisoning  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  murder  of  Captain  Wright,) 
the  refutation  so  quickly,  so  publicly  given  (and  no  where,  we  say 
it  with  satisfaction,  more  fully  than  in  this  Journal)  of  those 
miserable  pretences,  have  induced  them  to  try  a  new  version.  It 
is  the  practice  of  13uonaparte  and  his  followers  to  use  imple- 
ments of  this  sort,  and  when  the  public  indignation  or  derision 
has  blasted  their  reputation,  to  accuse  them  of  inaccuracy,  and  dis- 
avow them. 

But  though  this  work  is  thus  announced  as  a  reply  to  Mr.  War- 
den, bur  readers  will  smile  to  hear  that  there  is  hardly  one  substar^ 
dal  contradiction  oV  his  statements ;  in  fact,  the  book  is  merely  u 
postscript  to  Warden's,  repeating  all  his  apologies  for  Buonaparte, 
but  with  greater  care  and  skill — softening  down  passages  which 
had  excited  indignation — strengthening  points  which  had  been 
found  weak — reconciling  contradictions  which  had  been  detected 
— supplying  eulogies  and  panegyrics  upon  themselves  which  had. 
been  omitted — and,  in  short,  publishing  Mr.  Warden's  letters  as 
Buonaparte  and  Las  Cases  originally  intended  that  they  should 
have  been  published  by  him. 

The  following  extract  will  at  once  shew  the  style  and  intentions 
of  the  author,  and  amuse  those  of  our  readers  who  may  like  to 
look  at  the  tiger  in  his  cage. 

^  When  walking  on  the  deck,  he  generally  spoke  to  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  the  master,  or  the  parson.  He  appeared  sometimes  desirous^  of 
being  present  while  the  master  was  making  his  observations;  he  fre- 
quently asked  questions  of  Messrs.  Warden  and  O'Meara,  respecting 
the  health  of  the  crew,  or  upon, some  medical  points,  upon  which  h« 
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]ikes  to  converse)  as  being  a  science  of  nature.  Wkb  the  parson  he 
discoursed  upon  the  dogmas  and  regulations  of  the  different  religious 
sects  in  England  ;  and  frequently  he  spoke  to  the  captain  of  marines, 
who  had  been  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  Acre,  at  the 
siege  of  that  plate.  Sofar^  the  picture  which  Mr.  Warden  has  dt&wn, 
ttf  him,  is  generally  correct.  From  the  catastrophe  which  befel  his 
army  at  Waterloo,  to  the  period  of  his  arrival  off  St.  Helena,  his  officers 
assert  that  he  did  not  betray  the  least  ill-humour,  impatience,  or  de- 
pression of  spirits ;  and  I  think  that  his  appearance  and  habits  have 
been  very  accurately  pourtrayed  by  our  countryman.  When  he  speaks, 
he  interrogates,  and  is  much  fonder  of  asking  questions  than  of  answer- 
ing^ In  consequence  of  having  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a 
great  number  of  people  of  different  professions,  he  is  accustomed  to 
talk  to  every  one  of  that  particular  profession  to  which  he  belongs.  I 
saw  him  once  in  St.  Helena  speak  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour  to  an  old 
Siamese  slave,  in  whose  coUvefsation  he  even  appeared  to  experience 
some  gratification.  His  marked  attention  to  return  the  salute  of  the 
lowest  classes,  and  even  of  the  slaves,  appeared  to  me,  at  first,  to  be  li 
piece  of  affectation  :  but  I  was  informed  that  such  had  been  invariably 
his  custom,  that  he  had  declared  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Sovereign  to  re- 
turn alike  the  salute  to  all  men,  because,  in  his  eyes,  all  men  had  equal 
rights.' — pp.  12 — 15. 

This  is  excellent;  all  Mr^  Warden's  account  is  true  till  he  says 
ibat  Buonaparte  seemed  to  have  some  of  those  feelings  which  be- 
long to  ordmary  htimanity ;  then  the  modem  Charlemagne  rises 
above  this  world :  not  even  Waterloo  occasions  a  moment  of  im- 
patience; and  he  returns  the  salute  of  all  men  alike^  because,  iii 
his  eyes,  (as  if  he  were  a  Jupiter  without  the  Scapin^)  all  men 
have  equal  rights ! 

We  shall  extract  the  following  account  of  Marshal  Ney's  de-* 
Section,  which  puts  out  of  all  doubt — if  indeed  any  one  is  still  in« 
credulous  on  those  points — first,  Ney's  base  treachery; — ^and, 
secondly,  the  hypocrisy  of  Buonaparte,  who  condescended  to  flat- 
ter Ney  when  his  ii^&my  rendered  him  contemptible,  and  who 
now  sneers  at  him,  when  his  death  would  have  rendered  him  inte* 
resting  in  the  eyes  of  any  other  man  so  situated. 

'  It  is  stated,  that  Ney  was  sincere  in  his  protestations  to  the  King  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1815,  and  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Elba ;  and  that  even  until  the  13th  of  March,  he  was  faith- 
ful to  the  Kingk  After  that,  Ney  began  to  waver,  was  led  away,  and 
his  old  principles  prevailed ;  so  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  formei^ 
affections. 

*  On  the  ISthof  March  he  received  from  General  Bertrand  (who 
thten  performed  the  duties  of  Major-general)  an  order  to  put  his  troops 
in  motion,  with  a  letter  from  Napoleon  himself,  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  vi2k  "  My  cousin  Bertrand  sends  you  orders  to  put  yourself 
HI  motion.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  the  moment  you  heard 
^i^y  arrival  at  Ljon3,  you  caused  the  tri-color  flag  to  be  mounted  by 
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my  troops.    Obey  his  orders,  and  meet  me  at  Chalons !    I  will  receive 
you  as  I  did  the  day  after  Elchingen  and  Moskwa." 

^  Ney  could  hold  out  no  longer  against  all  these  circumstances !  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  he  assembled  his  four  regiment!,  and  read  t6 
them  the,  well-known  proclamation,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  poste4 
up  and  sent  to  every  place  under  his  orders.  Th6  proclamation  wa$ 
composed  entirely  by  himself^  and  contained  his  own  sentiments.  It  ap' . 
pears,  that,  conceiving  matters  to  be  decided,  he  wanted  to  assume  some  merit 
io  himself.  The  opinion  prevalent  amongst  the  French  at  Longwood  is, 
thatJf  Ney  had  declared  himself  five  days  sooner,  and  whilst  the  French 
Princes  were  still  at  Lyons,  his  conduct  must  have  been  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  that  of  Labedoy^re ;  but  that  at  the  moment  the  procl^o 
mation  was  made,  Ney  had  in  fact  no  longer  any  control,  and  conse* 
quently  violated  all  ideas  of  public  decwcy  needlessly.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  for  him  to  have  left  the  four  regiments  at  Lons  le 
Saulnier,  to  their  own  impulse,  and  to  have  returned  himself  to  Paris ; 
to  declare  what  was  strictly  true, ''  that  he  could  not  resist  the  will  of 
the  people  and  the  troops  V*  At  the  time  that  he  sent  his  proclamation 
to  Bertrand,  he  accompanied  it  with  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  in  which  be 
said, ''  that  if  the  conduct  which  he  had  pursued  the  year  before,  had 
tended  to  deprive  him  of  his  confidence,  he  was  ready  to  retire  to  his 
estate."  Napoleon,  not  over-well  inclined* towards  him,  and  disgusttif 
by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  had,  as  I  have  been  informed,  dictated 
a  letter  accepting  his  resignation  ;  but  political  considerations,  not  very 
difficult  to  be  comprehended,  overruled  his  first  intention,  and  an  Order 
was  sent  him  to  join  at  Auxerre.  Ney,  on  his  arrival,  is  stated  to  have 
been  extremely  embarrassed,  and  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  hold  such 
language  as  has  been  attributed  to  him;  but  Napoleon  treated  him  in 
the  manner  he  had  been  always  accustomed  to  do^  and  even  called  him 
frequently  the  ^^bravest  of  the  brave,"  After  this,  he  was  commissioned 
to  inspect  all  the  strong  places  upon  the  frontiers,  which  he  did,  fron> 
punkirk  to  Strasbourg,  and  then  assisted  at  the  Champ  d^  Mai.' — pp. 

We  shall  npt  stop  to  notice  several  little  stories,  tending  tQ  dev 
preciate  the  royal  family  and  the  royalists,  because  they  are  merely 
secondary  objects  of  the  work ;  but  proceed  to  examine  some  of 
those  more  important  passages  in  "which — poor  Mr.  Warden  not 
jiaving  sufGciently  gilded  his  pill — Buonaparte  comes  forward  in 
hh  own  defeuce,  an4  gives  us  a  few  speciioens  of  the  candour  and 
veracity  in  w^^ch  this  modem  Julius  Caesar  (as  he  qaod^stly 
styled  himself)  is  (^>mposing  his  Comn^ntarie^. 

Thefirst/is  that  whiqh  denies  the  profession  of  Maho- 
metan ism  by  Buonaparte  ai^  bis  aimy  in  Egypt. 

*  Several  errors  have  crept  into  jthe  third  Letter  of  Mr.  Warden.  It 
h  there  stated,  that  Napoleon  had  professed  Mahometanism  in  Kgypt 
through  policy ;  this  he  denies  ever  to  have  done,  and  says  that  Menou 
was  the  only  French  officer  of  any  distinction  who  embraced  that  r^l\- 
gion.    I  have  read  in  the  Campaigns  of  Egypt,  two  very  interesting 
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chapters,  one  relative  to  the  Christian  religion  and  Mahometaniiro^  full 
of  novel  ideas ;  and  the  other  relative  to  the  "  FetkamT  issued  by  the  • 
great  Cheicks  of  Semil-Azur,  concerning  the  oath  of  obedience,  and- in 
which  are  detailed  the  nieans  by  which  he  obtained  this  Fetham  ivoia^ 
the  ministers  of  the  grand  raosque  at  Cairo ;  from  both  of  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  Napoleon  maintained  as  a  principle,  that  in  all  matters  above 
numan  comprehension,  every  one  might  to  continue  in  the  religion  qfkis 
forefathers,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which  he  was  born.' — pp.  48,  49. 

To  this  atrocious  falsehood  Ali  Buonaparte  himself  shall 
furnish  a  reply.  His  Arabic  proclamatioii^  dated  on  board  L'Ori- 
cnt,  and  distributed  the  day  of  his  landing  in  Egypt,  commence* 
thus.  We  beg  our  readers  to  excuse  the  impiety  which  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  quote — we  quote  it  only  to  confound  the  impious. 

*  In  the  name  of  God,  gracious  and  merciful, — There  is  no  God  but 
God — He  has  no  son  nor  associate  in  his  kingdom !' 

*  The  French  adore  the  Supreme  Being,  and  honour  the  Prophet  and 
his  holy  Koran.' 

*  The  French  are  faithful  Mussulmen!  not  long  since  they 
inarched  to  Rome  and  overthrew  the  throne  of  the  Pope,  who  excited 
the  Christians  against  the  professors  of  Islamism  (Mahonaetanism). 
Afterwards  they  directed  their  course  to  Malta  and  drove  out  the  un- 
believers (the  Christians),  who  imagined  they  were  appointed  by  God  to 
make  war  on  the  Mussulmen.' — Intercept.  Corr.  p.  1 6*9.  Ed,  1801. , 

In  a  second  proclamation^  published  in  Alexandria  a  few  days 
after,  he  says, 

•  I  reverence  more  than  the  Mamelouks  themselves,  Godj  his  Prophet 
Mahomet,  and  the  Koran.' — Higtoire  deVExp.  d*Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  173, 

He  holds  the  same  language  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo. 

*  CheriS,  Ulemas,  and  Preachers,  acquaint  the  people  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  it  was  written,  that  after  destroying  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Mahomet,  after  having  overthrown  the  Cross,  I  should 
come  from  the  depths  of  the  west  to  complete  my  destiny — explain  to 
the  people  that  my  coming  has  been  prophesied,  and  its  circumstances 
foretold  in  twenty  passages  of  that  holy  book  the  Koran.' — Histoire  de 
VExp.  d^Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

If  Buonaparte  had  said  that  he  had  not  embraced  Mahometan- 
ism,  we  should  not  have  thrown  away  our  time  in  combating  his 
assertion :  we  admit  that  he  never  embraced  any  religion  ;  but  to 
deny  that  he  and  bis  army  professed  that  they  were  not  Chris-' 
tians,  and  that  they  were  Mussulmen^  requires  the  united  audacity 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  scribe. 

On  the  subject  of  poisoning  the  sick  at  Jaffa,  it  will  be  re- 
collected that  Mr.  Warden  states,  as  coming  from  Buonaparte's 
own  mouth,  that  when  the  Physician^General  (Desgeoettes)  stated 
to  him  the  situation  of  the  sick,  who,  to  the  number  of  seven^ 
could  not  be  moved, 

*  '*  I  said. 
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*  **  I  said,  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done!  He  hesitated  for  some  time, 
And  then  repeated,  that  these  men,  who  were  the  objects  of  my  very 
painful  solicitude,  could  not  survive  forty-eight  hours. — I  then  suggested 
(what  appeared  to  be  his  opinion,  though  he  might  not  chuse  to  declare 
it,  but  wait  with  the  trembling  hope  to  receive  it  from  me)  the  pro- 
priety, because  I  felt  it  would  be  humanity,  of  shortening  thewfertngs  of 
those  SEVEN  nien  by  administering  opium.  Such  a  relief,  I  added,  in  a 
similar  situation,  I  should  anxiously  solicit  for  myself.  But,  rather 
contrary  to  my  expectationSy  the  proposition  was  opposed,  and  conse- 
quently abandoned.' " — pp.  156.  159. 

Upon  this  we  observed : — 

*  It  is  thus  put  out  of  all  doubt  that,  of  this  crime,  as  far  as  first 
suggesting,  and  being  anxious  to  execute  it — which,  in  fact,  are  the  real 
constituents  of  a  crime — Buonaparte  is  guilty.  If  the  men  were  not 
poisoned,  or,  as  he  and  Mr.  Warden  gently  express  it,  if  opium  was  not 
administered,  it  was  no  merit  of  his.  With  respect  to  Buonapartes 
cowardly  insinuation  that  the  mind  of  the  chief  physician  anticipate«l 
his  determination,  and  waited,  with  trembling  hope,  for  orders  to  poi- 
son his  fellow  creatures — it  is  clear,  from  his  own  account,  that  he 
suggested,  that  he  pressed,  that  he  insisted  on  this  abomination,  and 
that  it  was  only  prevented  (if  it  was  prevented)  by  the  courageous  and 
humane  resistance  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  army.' — Quarterly  Rei^ieWp 
vol.  xvi.  pp.  222.  223. 

This  observation  was  so  much  to  the  pointy  that  it  became  evi- 
dent to  those  excellent  persons^  Buonaparte  and  Las  Cases,  that 
they  must  try  a  new  version  of  the  story,  and  the  foUowing  is  what 
is  oiFered  as  the  last  apology  on  the  subject. 

*  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  depart  on  the  27th  May, 
and  on  the  26th,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  sent  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  stores,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  his  orders  had  been  strictly  carried  into  execution.  The 
aide-de-camp  reported  to  him  that  the  whole  had  been  evacuated  with 
the  exception  of  seven  men,  of  whose  recovery  the  medical  officers  de- 
spaired, and  who  could  not  be  moved ;  inasmuch,  as  they  would  infect 
with  the  plague  whoever  approached  them ;  that  some  of  those  unfor- 
tunate wretches,  on  perceiving  that  they  were  abandoned  to  their  fate 
in  this  manner,  had  loudly  demanded  death,  with  lamentable  cries,  re- 
presenting, that  the  Turks,  on  their  arrival,  would  practise  unheard-of 
cruelties  upon  them.  The  surgeons  on  duty  at  the  hospital  had  demanded 
authority  from  4he  aide-de-camp  to  gratify  their  desires^  by  giving  them 
(at  the  last  moment)  opium ;  stating,  that  it  was  inhuman  and  horrible 
to  abandon  those  men  in  such  a  manner,  and  that  the  maxim  '*  do 
as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,*'  ought  to  be  put  in 
practice.  Notwithstanding  this.  Napoleon  ordered  the  chief  physician 
Desgenettes,  and  the  chief  surgeon  Laweg,  (Larrey)  to  be  called,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  there  was  not  still  some  possibility  of  sending  away 
the  abovementioned  unfortunate  men,  and  recommended,  that  they 
tihould  be  put  on  horseback  and  the  hoi-ses  led — offering  foir  that  pur-; 
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,pote,  hit  own  saddle  hones ;  but  the  physician  declared  this  to  be  iin* 
possible,  and  added,  that  the  men  had  not  twenty-four  hours  longer  to 
Jive.  They  moreover  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  their  consultation, 
touching  the  possibility  of  sending  them  away,  they  had  deliberated 
upon  the  propriety  of  giving  them  opium,  but  that  Desgenettes  had 
been  of  opinion,  that  as  his  profession  was  to  cure,  he  could  not  possibly 
authorize  such  a  measure.  Upon  this.  Napoleon  delayed  the  departure 
of  the  army  for  twenty-four  hours.  Nothing  was  urgent;  he  was 
master  of  all  the  country,  and  Djezzar  Pacha  had  not  stirred  out  of 
Acre.  A  rear-guard  of  three  hundred  cavalry  did  not  leave  the  town 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  visit  of  the  aide-de-camp  to  the  hospital,  and  not  until  the 
seven  sick  men  were  reported  to  be  all  dead.  This  circumstance, 
'which  has  been  so  much  misrepresented,  is  in  reality  a  proof  of  his  hu- 
manity and  care  towards  his  troops,  who,  in  return,  are  stated  to  have 
invariably  considered  him  as  their  father:  and,  probably,  no  other  ge- 
neral ever  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  afiectious  of  his  soldiers.' 
Letters^  pp.  l65— 167. 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  proposttioo  for  administering  Ae 
opium  is  made  to  originate  with  the  surgeons,  and  to  have  been 
rejected  by  Buonaparte.  Now  we  can  say  with  authority,  that 
•Buonaparte  himself  distinctly  admitted  both  to  Lord  Ebrington  and 
Sir  George  Cockbum  the  facts  of  the  case  exactly  as  they  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Warden,  and,  with  the  same  incredible  assurance, 
claimed  the  praise  of  humanity  for  his  conduct.  In  both  cases, 
indeed,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  soften  the  facts  by  diminishing 
the  number  of  patients  to  severiy — as  if  that  altered  the  horror  of 
the  crime ;  and  by  asserting  that  the  physician  refused  to  adopt  his 
advice — as  if  that  were  any  excuse  for  having  given  it.  But  why 
was  the  number  seven  adopted? — Can  he  hope  to  persuade  us  that, 
in  Jaffa,  where  Berthier,  Martin,  Miot,  Assalini  and  all  the  French 
authorities  state  that  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army  were  ac- 
cumulated,— where  Sir  Sidney  Smith  calculates  that  at  least  2000 
wounded  were  sent  firom  Acre, — where  the  plague  which  ravaged 
the  French  army  was  generated,  and  ivhere  it  raged  in  its  greatest 
force ;  can  he,  we  say,  hope  to  persuade  us,  that  the  unmoveable 
sick  of  an  army  of  20,000  men  amounted  only  to  seven  ? 

Ho ;  but  this  number  has  been  chosen  artfully  by  Buonaparte, 
to  be  used  by  and  bye,  as  a  proof  that  not  one  man  died  in  the  hos- 
pitals, because  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  his  public  letter  of  the  30th 
May,  1 799^  had  said  that '  seven  poor  wretches  were  left  alhe  in 
the  hospital,  where  they  are  protected  and  taken  care  of:*  but  Sir 
Sidney  does  not  say  how  many  hundred  dead  he  found  there.  In 
this  letter  of  Sir  Sidney  Smidi's  too,  are  found  abimdant  proofs 
of  the  systematic  and  cold  blooded  treachery  and  cruelty  of  Buo- 
naparte towards  the  sick  and  wounded  of  this  army  in  other  par- 
ticulars. 
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ticularsy  proofa  which  shew  him  tQ  be  fully  capable  of  the  aU^ocity 
here  charged  upon  him. 

M.  Miot^  of  whose  veracity  we  have  little  doubt^  and  of  whose 
work  we  gave  an  account  in  the  Tirst  Article  of  our  Thirteenth 
Volume,  states,  that — 

^  though  be  cannot  say  that  be  bad  any  other  positive  proofs  of  the  poi- 
soning of  the  sick,  except  the  innumerable  conversations  be  beard  in  the 
army,'  (bow  indeed  should  be — he  was  not  one  of  those  who  adminis- 
tered the  poison,)  *yet,  if  the  public  voice  can  be  believed,  it  is  a  fact 
that  some  of  the  wounded  at  Mount  Carmel,  and  a  great  part  of  the  sick 
at  Jaffa,  perished  by  means  of  the  medicines  which  were  administered 
to  them/-— Mto^  p.  20ff. 

We  have  also  the  evidence  of  another  Frenchman,  M.  Martin, 
Membre  de  la  Commission  des  Sciences  des  Jrts  d'EgyptCy  et  tun 
des  co-optrateurs  de  la  description  de  ce  pays  publieepar  les  ordres 
du  gOuvernement  Franfais,  who  distinctly  says,  that 
*  Buonaparte,  unable  to  remove  the  immense,  numbers  of  sick  and 
wounded  which  a  bloody  siege  and  a  dreadful  disease  had  accumulated 
in  Jaffa,  proposed  to  Desgenettes,  chief  physician  of  the  army,  to  admi- 
nister to  these  wretches  poison  in  the  shape  of  medicine.  Desf;enettes 
shrunk  with  horror  fron^  this  proposition,  but  Qi^onaparte  afterwards 
addressed  himself  to  an  inferior  officer  of  that  department,  and  by  his 
means  perpetrated  this  crime.' — Martin,  Hist,  de  VExp,  d^EgyptCy  Vol.  I. 
p.  315. 

On  the  whole  then,  these  testimonies,  combined  with  such  mi- 
serable attempts  at  palliation,  serve  to  strengthen  our  conviction 
that  the  original  account  of  this  affair,  as  given  by  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  from  confidential  sources  of  ii^formation,  is  the  true  one, 
and  we  shall  therefore  recal  it  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 

^  Buoi^aparte,  fipding  that  his  hospitals  at  Jaffa  were  crowded  with 
sick,  sent  for  a  physician,  whose  name  should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold,  but  which  from  important  reasons  cannot  be  here  inserted;  on  his 
arrival  he  entered  into  a  long  conversation  wjth  him  respecting  the 
danger  of  contagion,  concluding  at  last  with  the  remark,  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  that  (be  destruction  of  the 
sick  at  present  in  the  hospital  was  the  only  measure  vybich  could  be 
adopted.  The  physician,  alarmed  at  the  proposal,  bojd  in  the  confi- 
dence of  virtue  and  the  cause  of  humanity,  remonstrated  vehemently, 
representing  the  cruelty  as  well  as  the  atrocity  of  such  a  murder;  but 
finding  that  Buonaparte  persevered  and  menaced,  be  indignantly  left 
the  tent,  with  this  memorable  observation :  *'  Neither  my  principles, 
nor  the  character  of  my  profession,  will  allow  me  to  become  a  mur- 
4ierer ;  and.  General,  if  such  qualities  as  you  insinuate  are  nef^^sary  to 
form  a  great  man,  1  thank  my  God  I  do  nut  possess  them." 

*  Buonaparte  was  not  to  bis  diverted  from  his  object  by  moral  consi- 
derations; he  persevered,  and  found  an  apothecary  who  (dreading  the 
weight  of  power,  but  \vho  since  has  fl»ad(^  a^  atonement  to  his  mind  by 
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unequivocally  confessing  the  fact)  consented  to  become  his  agent,  and 
to  administer  poison  to  the  sick.  Opium,  at  night  was  distributed  in 
gratifying  food,  the  wretched  unsuspecting  victims  banqueted,  and  in  a 
few  hours  five  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  who  had  sufferecl  so  much 
for  their  country,  perished  thus  miserably  by  the  order  of  its  idol/— 
Wilson,  pp.  76,  77. 

On  the  subject  of  THE  massachh  at  Jaffa,  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Warden's  apology  was  not  considered  sufficiently  strong;  and  in- 
deed the  observations  which  we  ourselves  made  upon  that  point, 
must  have  convinced  Buonaparte  that  he  had,  something  more 
to  do,  before  he  could  be  cleared  ^om  this  stain.  We  have 
now  his  solemn  defence  agauist  this  accusation,  and  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  and  we  may  say  importance,  (for  the 
blood  shed  on  that  dreadful  day  still  cries  for  vengeance,)  we 
shall  insert  his  account,  and  then  subjoin  such  a  mass  of  evidence 
in  contradiction  of  it  as  will,  we  believe,  overwhelm  the  impu- 
dence of  even  the  general  and  his  apologist. 

*  The  fort  was  surrendered  at  day-light,  the  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  laid  down  their  colours  and  arms,  and  became 
prisoners — agreeing  not  to  carry  arms  against  the  French,  but  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  desert  to  Bagdat,  and  not  to  enter  Syria  again  for  two 
years.  Three  hundred  of  ihem  (Maugrebins)  volunteered  into  the 
French  army,  five  hundred  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  twelve 
hundred  were  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  dromedaries,  for  two  days 
march  in  the  desert,  in  the  direction  of  Bagdat.' — Letters,  p.  156. 

'  Napoleon  marched  against  Jaffa  on  the  4th,  which  was  invested,  and 
several  batteries  of  twelve  pounders  directed  against  it.  It  was  fortified 
only  by  a  single  wall,  but  there  was  a  garrison  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
men,  amongst  whom  was  a  corps  of  artillery  from  Constantinople,  which 
had  been  instructed  by  French  officers.  When  the  batteries  were  ready 
to  9pen,  a  fiag  of  truce  was  sent  to  summon  the  place;  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards,  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who  had  borne  it, 
was  seen  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a  pike,  and  his  mutilated  carcase 
thrown  over  the  walls.  This  was  the  signal  to  begin:  in  three  hours  a 
breach  was  made  in  one  of  the  towers ;  forty  or  fifty  grenadiers  and  a 
dozen  of  sappers  made  a  lodgment  in  it;  the  column  followed ;  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault ;  nothing  could  stop  the  fury  of  the  soldiery; 
almost  every  body  they  encountered  was  shot,  and  the  place  delivered 
tip  to  pillage.  During  the  night  the  disorder  was  terrible,  and  no  sort 
of  order  could  be  established  until  day.  As  many  as  had  been  saved 
of  the  unfortunate  garrison  were  sent  prisoners  to  Kgypt,  wiih  the  ex- 
ception of  about  eight  hundred  men  who  were  shot  I  They  were  the 
remainder  of  the  twelve  hundred  of  the  garrison  of  El-Arish,  who 
after  having  marched  three  days  in  the  direction  of  Bagdat,  had 
changed  their  routej  violated  their  capitulation,  and  thrown  thenoselvcs 
into  Jaffa.  Prudence  would  not  admit  of  their  being  sent  to  Cairo. 
Accustomed  to  the  Desert,  they  would  have  all  escaped  in  their  march, 
and  they  would  have  been  found  again  in  Acre.    About  four  thousand 
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Turks  perished  in  Jaffa,  and  about  three  thousand  were  saved,  namely, 
twelve  hundred  sent  prisoners  to  Egypt;  thirteen  hundred  soldiers  and 
servants,  natives  of  Egypt,  who  were  set  at  liberty  as  fellow  country- 
men; and  Bve  hundred  were  sent  Xa  carry  the  news  of  the  French 
victory  to  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Aleppo,  &c.  &c.' — Letters^  p.  l6l — 
164. 

Such  is  Napoleon's  admission^  and  such  his  apology! — the  good 
feeling  of  our  readers  will,  we  trust,  have  already  decided,  that  if 
even  this  accoiint  were  true,  Buonaparte  was  guilty  of  the  mas- 
sacre ;  but  they  will  see  by  the  following  extracts,  selected  from 
writers  of  different  political  opinions,  but  all  with  means  of  com- 
plete information^  that  his  excuse  is  false,  and  that  the  murder  (ac^ 
cording  to  his  own  account)  of  eight  hundred  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures was  a  naked  atrocity  for  which  no  cause  existed,  but  the 
convenience  (the  prudence!)  of  the  blood-thirsty  wretch  who 
ordered  it. 

*  General  Hutchinson  was  very  angry  with  the  Turks  for  still  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  mangling  and  cutting  oflf  the  heads  of  the  pri- 
soners; and  the  Captain  Pacha,  at  his  remonstrance,  again  issued  very 
severe  orders  against  it;  but  the  Turks  justified  themselves  for  the 
massacre  of  the  French  by  (he  massacre  at  Jaffa.  As  this  act  and  the 
poisoning  of  the  sick  have  never  been  credited,  because  of  such  enor- 
mities being  so  incredibly  atrocious,  a  digression  to  authenticate  them 
may  not  be  deemed  intrusively  tedious;  and  had  not  the  influence  of 
power  interfered,  the  act  of  accusation  would  have  been  preferred  in  a 

■  more  solemn  mant\er,  and  the  damning  proofs  produced  by  penitent 
agents  of  these  murders;  but  neither  menaces,  recompense,  nor  pro- 
mises, can  altogether  stifle  the  cries  of  outraged  humanity,  and  the  day 
for  retribution  of' justice  is  only  delayed, 

*  Three  days  after  the  taking  of  Jaffa,  Buonaparte,  who  had  expressed 
much  resentment  at  the  compassion  manifested  by  his  troops,  and  deter- 
Inined  to  relieve  himself  from  the  maintenance  and  care  of  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  prisoners,  ordered  them  to  be  marched  to  a  rising 
ground  near  Jaffa;  where  a  division  of  French  infantry  formed  against 
them.  When  the  Turks  had  entered  into  their  fatal  alignment,  and 
the   mournful   preparations   were    completed,   the  signal   gun   fired. 

»Vollies  of  musquetry  and  grape  instantly  played  against  them;  and 
Buonaparte,  who  had  been  regarding  the  scene  throughout  with  a 
telescope,  when  he  saw  the  smoke  ascending,  could  not  restrain  his  joy^ 
but  broke  out  into  exclamations  of  approval. 

*  Their  bones  still  lie  rn  heaps,  and  are  shewn  to  every  traveller  who 
arrives;  nor  can  they  be  confounded  with  those  who  perished  in  the 
iissault,- since  this  field  of  butchery  lies  a  mile  from  the  town.' — Wilsony 

These  facts.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  says,  he  had  from  French  offi- 
cers ;   and  there  is  not  a  pretence  urged  that  the  bad  faith  of 
the  garrison  of  El  Arish  led  to  this  catastrophe,  or  that  it  was  con- 
fined 
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fined  to  diem. — But  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  an  Engli^man,  and 
his  testimony  perhaps  liable  to  suspicion ;  besides,  be  does  not 
expressly  deny  that  these  men  or  some  of  them  had  formed  part 
of  the  garrison  of  El  Arish ; — ^let  us  hear  then  what  a  Frenchman 
says. — M.  Martin,  at  least,  is  not  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  na-* 
tional  prejudices,  and  his  accurate  detail  puts  us  in  possession  of 
the  whole  transaction. 

*  On  the  third  Ventose'  (22d  of  February, — observe,  22d  of  February,) 
^  £1  Arish  offered  to  capitulate,  and  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to 
rettim  to  Bagdat,  tbrougb  the  desert,  with  arms  and  baggage,  they  pr(h 
mised  not  to  serve  again  in  the  army  of  Djezzar.  This  capituliUion  was 
eagerly  anticipated,  for  the  prolonged  resistance  of  the  Turks  would 
probably  have  endangered  the  safety  of  the  whole  array.  In  fact  the 
garrison  consisted  of  thirty  Mamelouks,  six  Kachefs,  four  hundred  Mo* 
grebins,  and  eight  hundred  men  who  had  come  from  Bagdat  and  tht 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Mameluuks  were  sent  to  Cairo— the 
Mogrebins  were  incorporated  in  the  skeleton  regiments  of  the  army, 
arid  ON  FIT  marcher  Us  papans  de  Bagdat  jusqu'a  Jaffa — ^and  the 
peasants  of  Bagdat  were  marched  to  Jaffa/ — Histoire  de  t Expedition 
iTEgypiey  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

Here  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  observe,  that  in  the  previous 
points  relative  to  the  capitulation  and  Its  conditions,  M^  Martin 
an4  Las  Cases  agree,  and  indeed  the  puUic  documents  of  die 
time  show  them  to  be  correctly  stated. —  But  how  does  Buonaparte 
execiite  this  condition  ?  instead  of  permitting  them  to  march  as 
was  stipulated,  he  sends  the  Mamelouks  back  to  *Egypt,  makes 
conscripts  of  the  Mogrebins,  and  obliges  the  peasants — ^the  pea- 
sants of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  march  to  Jaffa.  Let  u& 
now  hear  M.  Martin. 

After  describing  iix  animated  colours  the  capture  of  Jaffa  and 
the  scenes  of  ^  blood  and  fire'  which  it  exhibited,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  that  s^  day  or  two  after  tlie  storm, — 

'  Tb^  peasants  of  Bagdat  taken  at  El  Arish  were  still,  with  some  pri- 
soners made  at  Jaffa,  disposed  on  the  plain  near  the  town — they  com" 
plained  that  the  French  had  not  fulfilled  the  capitulation  which  had  been 
made  fom  sending  them  hojne.  Buonaparte  became  alarmed  lest  they 
might  go  and  joii^  the  armies  of  the  Napouleze  or  of  the  Pachas,  which 
were  now  beginning  to  acquire  some  consistency ;  or  at  least  that  they 
vould  give  intelligence  of  his  critical  situation — hes^ides,  the  want  <Jf 
provisions  began  again  to  be  pressings— undM*  th^se  circumstances  be 
resolved  to  get  rid  (se  d^ai^-e)  of  all  his  prisoners,  and  on  the  lOtK  of 
March  they  were  all  shot  or  b^iyonnetied,  to  the  number  of  above  tm 
ihousand.^—IIist.  de  I' Ex.  d* Eg,  vol.  i.  p.  28^. 

Thus  then,  as  we  said  in  a  former  Number,  these  poor  peasants 
were  (even  supposing  them  to  h^ve  been  vpluntarily  at  Jaffa)  on 
their  direct  way  home,  and  had  not  tiine  to.  have  gone  farther  \^ 
tween  the  23d  February,  the  day  they  left  £l  Aris^,  vu^d  the  3d 
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March  ivhen  Jaffa  was  invested ;  but  it  alsa  appears  that  Buona- 
parte, had  not  only  sanctioned  their  taking  this  line  of  march,  but 
had  actually  obliged  them  to  do  it;  and  it  seems  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  they  ever  got  m^o  Jaffa  at  all;  at  least  they  could 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  defence,  for  the  great  majo^ty  of  th^ 
garriscm  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  thefe* 
eight  hundred  unarmed  peasants  should  alone  have  been  saved^/ 
and  in  a  body.  But — putting  tlieir  case  out  of  the  question  for  a 
moment — it  is  clear  that  the  whole  remains  of  the  garrison  of  Jaffa, 
against  whom  nothing  is  alleged,  to  the  number  of  above  1200, 
were  brutally  massacred  in  cold  blood,  three  days  after  the  capture, 
of  the  place. 

If  M.  Martin's  evidence  be  not  sufficient,  we  have  that  also  of 
M.  Miot,   with  whose  character  our  readers  are  already  ac- 

Suaihted.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  massacre  which  h& 
escribes,  and  his  account  (quoted  in  a  former  Number) proves  that 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  M»  Martin,  instead  of  aggravating,  have 
really  softened  the  horrors  of  diat  tremendous  scene** 

The  MURDER  OF  Captain  Wright  is  slurred  over  by  asking, 

*  *'  What  interest  could  the  monarch  of  a  great  empire  have  in  put- 
ting to  death  a  poor  English  captain,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and 
scarcely  knew  any  thing  about?  When  Wright,  in  October,  1805,  com- 
mitted suicide.  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
meti)  had  just  forced  the  Austrian  army  to  capitulate  at  Ulm,  was 
marching  upon  Vienna,  and  was  three  hundred  leagues  distant  from 
Paris.  The  prisoners,"  added  he,  "  detained  at  Verdun^  were  treated  . 
with  great  attention!* ' — Letters,  p.  167. 

To  this  we  repeat  our  answer  out  of  his  own  confessions,  that 
he  thought  the  massacre  of  JaflFa  warranted  by  pruderice — the 
^sentence  and  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Eughien  *  justified  by  the  i/r- 
gency  of  the  case' ;  and  that  *  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  roll 
the  thunder  back  on  the  metropolis  of  England/ — fVarden,  p, 
149.  And  in  this  new  apology  he  repeats  the  same  atrocious 
doctrine,  and  asserts  that  it  is  lawful  to  violate  the  laws  of  nations, 
to  seize  and  assassinate,  by  fraud  or  by  force,  a  person  whom 
you  cannot  otherwise  reach,  in  order  to  intimidate  certain  others 
whom  you  cannot  reach  by  any  means* 

Now  if  Buonaparte  admits  that  these  doctrines  had  any  influ- 
ence on  his  mind  in  the  cases  referred  to,  will  it  be  said  that  they 
do  not  afford  an  equal  motive  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Wright  ? — 
That  Buonaparte,  notwithstanding  his  150,000  men,  did  take  some 
notice  of  a '  poor  English  captain,'  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  was 
not  treated  like  an  ordinary  prisoner  of  war — ^he  was  not  sent  to 
Ferdun  to  be  '  treated  with  great  attention  f — ^he  -M^as  se 
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from  his  companions— be  was  giVen  over  to  the  police — ^he  was 
confined  in  the  state-prison  of  Paris — he  was  put  into  solitary 
confinement ; — all  this  is  admitted,  it  is  undeniable !  If  then 
Buonaparte  felt  a  sufficient  degree  of  '  interest '  to  induce  him  to 
go  these  lengths,  what  was  to  stop  him  ? — did  the  interest  become 
less  lively  as  the  plot  grew  thicker,  and  as  his  own  danger  became 
greater? 

The  new  apology  states,  that  Captain  Wright  'made*  (to  use 
the  translator's  phrase) '  three  several  disembarkations'  of  Georges 
and  the  other  persons  for  whose  plot  the  Duke  d'Enghien  inno- 
cently suflFered.  The  disposition  of  the  French  people,  which  this 
book  represents  as  so  enthusiastically  favourable  to  Buonaparte, 
will  be  best  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  numerous  as  the  con- 
spirators are  stated  to  have  been,  and  tremendous  as  Buonaparte's 
police  was,  they  were  neither  betrayed  nor  discovered ; — this  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  account  for. 

*  After  the  disembarkation,  Georges  and  his  companions  passed  the 
day  in  the  farm-house,  and  set  off  in  the  night  for  Paris,  through  by- 
paths, giving  themselves  out  for  srauo^glers.  By  means  of  paying  well, 
they  interested  every  body  in  keeping  their  secret.  Arrived  at  Paris 
they  found  hiding-places  provided  for  them  by  means  of  all-powerful 
gold,  which  was  not  spared  upon  the  occasion/ — Ibid,  p.  104. 

As  if  he  could  hope  to  persuade  us  that  a  few  poor  emigrants, 
the  emissaries  of  princes  poorer  than  themselves,  could  out-bid 
the  monarch  of  a  great  empire,  and  out-purchase  the  Police^  which 
had  an  unlimited  power  over  the  treasury  of  France ! 

Still,  however,  nothing  was  discovered,  and  all  was  anxiety  and 
alarm  at  the  Consular  court; — *  at  last,'  said  Buonaparte  to  War- 
den, *  some  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  the  examination 
Qi  one  of  the  crew  of  Captain  Wright's  vessel.'^ — Warden^  p.  140 

He  then  went  on  to  say — 

'  "  Thus  a  due  "was  found  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  which,  had 
it  succeeded,  would  have  thrown  the  French  nation,  a  second  time,  into 
a  stale  of  revolution. — Captain  Wright  was  accordingly  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  covfined  in  the  Temple ;  there  to  remain  till  it  was  found 
convenient  to"  bring  the  formidable  accessaries  of  this  treasonable  design 
to  trial.  T/ie  law  (f  France  would  have  subjected  Wright  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death:  but  he  was  of  minor  consideration.  My  grand  object 
was  to  secure  the  principals,  and  I  considered  the  English  Captains 
evidence  of  the  utmost  consequence  towards  completing  my  object."' — 
p.  139.  141. 

Here  then  it  seems  that  the  great  monarch  did  take  some  inte- 
rest about  the  English  Captain,  and  that,  as  the  *  laws  of  nature 
and  policy'  would  have  justified  (as  we  have  seen)  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  so  the  law  of  France  would  have  justified 
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ihe  fnnrdet  of  Captain  Wright.  Oar  readers  are  aware  that  M.  Sa- 
lary, the  ci-devant  Duke  of  Rovigo,  has  been  publicly  accused  of 
being  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder  of  Wright,  but  they  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  apprised  that  he  has  published  a  denial  of  having  had 
any  share  in  that  dark  transaction — dark,  indeed,  he  admits  it  to 
have  been — he  confesses  that  it  was  highly  mysterious  and  liable 
to  heavy  suspicion,  but  he  insists  that  the  suspicion  should  fall  on 
Fouche  and  not  on  him ;  and  he  even  says  that  if  Fouch6  was  not 
guilty  of  this  murder,  it  behoves  him  to  show  that  he  was  not — an 
onus  probandi  which  would  lie  rather  heavily,  we  suspect,  on  M . 
Fouch6.  But  whether  Savary  or  Fouch6  was  the  agents  it  is  clear 
that  Buonaparte  was  the  real  perpetrator  of  this  as  well  as  of  the 
Other  crimes  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  observations  which  we  made  in  a  former 
Number,  to  shew  that  Captain  Wright  had  been  probably  tw- 
tured  in  the  I'emple,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  to  conceal  the 
atrocity ;  we  shall  close  our  observations  on  this  painful  sub- 
ject, with  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  official  letter  of  Cap- 
tain Wright,  dated  May  14,  1804,  which  is  conceived  in  the  fol- 
lowing striking  and  mysterious  words  : — 

*  Pointed  out  by  my  public  services  as  a  peculiar  object  of  the  gotkie 
resentment  of  an  ungenerous  enemy,  I  must  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
your  humanity  the  trouble  of  laying  the  claim  of  the  survivors  of  my 
unfortunate  crew  before  the  Committee'of  the  Patriotic  Fund.' 

He  saw  that  he  himself  could  never  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a 
personal  effort  in  their  behalf ;  and  the  terms  '  gothic  resentment  of 
an  ungenerous  enemy'  sufficiently  show  that  even  so  soon  after 
bis  capture,  he  had  been  made  to  feel  the  tender  mercies  of  Buo- 
naparte. 

We  now  come  to  that  act  which,  though  perpetrated  on  the 
person  of  an  individual,  united,  in  its  circumstances,  more  points 
of  atrocity  than  perhaps  any  of  the  others;  we  mean  the  murdek 
oftheDukU  d'ENGHiEN:  which,  since  it  cannot  be  denied^ 
is  attempted  to  be  palliated  by  such  reasons  as  the  following : 

*"The  affair  (the  affair!)  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,"  says  Napoleon, 
*'  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  law  of  nature  and  policy."  "  By  the  law  of 
nature,"  he  maintains,  "  that  he  was  not  only  authorised  to  cause  him  to 
be  tried,  but  even  to  procure  his  being  put  to  'death.  What,"  said  he, 
**  can  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  princes  of  a  house,  who  were  publicly 
convicted  of  being  the  contrivers  of  the  infernal  machine,  and  who  had 
actually  disgorged  sixty  brigands  upon  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
me  to  be  fussassinated  ?  Was  not  I,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  authorised  to 
cause  the  Count  d'Artois  to  be  assassinated  in  London  ?  By  the  law  of 
policy,  the  whole  republic  tottered  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  the 
Due  d'Enghien  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  conspired  its  fall ;  and  be- 
sides, it  was  necessary  to  check  the  audacity  of  the  Bourbons^  who  had 
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Sent  to  Paris  sixty  of  their  adherents,  amongst  whom  were  the  Rivieres, 
the  Polignacs,  Bouvets  and  others ;  people  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  ancr 
not  brigands  or  murderers  accustomed  to  assassinations  and  robberies 
like  the  Cbouans.  The  republican  government  could  not,  conmtetU 
tnth  its  dignity y  do  less,  when  the  assassination  of  its  chief  was  publicly 
plotted — tban  cause  its  tbunder  to  strike  the  family  which  dared  to 
engage  in  such  attempt."' — pp.  144,  145. 

We  think  we  shall  give  an  overwhelming  answer  to  all  this  Moody 
sophistry  by  a  simple  relation  of  this  most  interesting  case^  which  we 
shall  borrow,  not  only  from  authentic  documents  published  at  the 
time^  but  from  private  information  of  the  most  unquestionable 
kind^  which  has  since  reached  us. 

Louis- Antoine- Henry,  Duke  d'£nghien,  was  bom  in  the  year, 
1772-  He  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  grandson 
of  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  of  whom  Doctor  Johnson  remarked  inliis 
tour  to  Paris,  (Boswell,  vol.  ii.  p.  402)  that  he  was  a  grandsire  at 
39, — the  fact  was,  however,  still  more  extraordinary,  for  (as  he  was 
bom  in  1736)  he  was  a  grandfather  at  36. 

The  young  prince  emigrated  with  his  amiable  and  respectable 
father  in  17B9,  after  the  Capture  of  the  Bastille,  when  he  was 
hardly  1 7  years  of  age ;  and  he  served  in  the  army  of  Cond6  with 
the  most  brilliant  reputation,  adored  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  re-> 

rcted  for  his  courage,  his  courtesy,  and  his  conduct,  even  by 
republicans* 

This  army  exhibited  the  singular  and  interesting  spectacle  of 
three  generations  of  heroes,  fighting  with  equal  courage  and  almost 
equal  activity  in  the  same  field.  After  seven  campaigns  the  treaty 
of  Luneville  put  a  period  to  its  services. — It  was  disbanded,  and 
in  1801 — when  his  father  and  grandfather  came  to  England — 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  retired  to  the  chateau  of  Ettenheim,  a  country 
residence  situated  close  to  the  town  of  that  name  in  Swabia»^ 

It  is  well  known  that  an  ardent  and  roniantic  passion  for  die 
Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan- Rochefort,  to  whom  it  is  supposed 
he  was  secretly  married,  induced  the  duke  to  reside  at  Etttenheioti  ;* 
where,  in  a  happy  obscurity,  his  only  occupations  were  the  sports 
of  the  field,  the  embellishment  of  his  little  domain,  and  the  occa- 
sional society  of  her  who  shared  and  sweetened  his  exiled.  So 
domesticated  was  this  young  prince,  and  so  attached  to  his  retire- 
ment, that  till  the  fatal  night  in  which  he.  was  dragged  from  it  to 
assassination,  he  never  quitted  it  but  once,  when  he  made  .an  ex* 
cursion  to  visit  some  of  the  beautiful  scenes  of  Switzerland;  but 
home  was  still  more  beautiful  to  him,  and  after  a  short  tour  he 
hastened  back  to  Ettenheim. 

*  EttenlMsim  belonged  to  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  in  right  of  his  archbishopric^  and 
>e  bad  given  his  niec«i  the  Princess  Charlotte,  a  residence  there. 
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On  the  night  of  the  15th  March,  1804,  about  12,000  French 
troops,  under  the  direction  of  Caulaincourt  and  the  immediate 
con^mand  of  Generals  Ordener  and  Fririon,  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
two  of  three  divisions,  and  surrounded  the  town  of  Ettenheim  ai^d 
th^  residence  of  the  Prince. 

The  duke  bad  be^n  apprised  a  day  or  two  before  that  some  4e- 
lign  gainst  him  was  on  foot  in  Frapce,  ^e  could  not  believe 
it — ^he  was  living,  in  a  friendly  country,  a  ipost  peaceable  and  inof- 
fensive life,  under  the  security  of  his  owp  innocence,  and  und^r 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  ;  be  could  not 
believe  it, — and  the  assassins  found  that  no  kind  of  precaution  had 
been  taken  against  them- 

When  the  duke  heard  them  surrounding  the  honse,  and  brcajt- 
ing  down  the  outward  gates,  he  jumped  from  bed,  and  he  and  a  foot- 
man nam^d  Joseph  immediately  arpfied  themselves  with  fowling 
pieqes.— ^Tbe  officers  and  otber  parts  pf  his  family  soon  joined 
him. — ^The  3tairs  of  the  f^astje  were  straight  ^d  narrow,  so  that 
.  from  the  first  landing-placp  ^n  obstinate  defence  plight  be  made 
against  the  assailants.  The  duke,  notwithstanding  tb^  time  of  the 
night,  and  the  sudd^nn^ss  of  the  attack,  preserved  the  most  per- 
fect coobiess,  and  made  the  ablest  dispositions  for  resistance, — bis 
p^Bcers  and  servants  were  to  lp^4  the  fowling  pieces  uncl^r  cover, 
while  be,  alone,  at  the  bead  of  the  jstairs,  successively  discharged 
tbem,  with  an  effect  tbe  mpre  tP  be  relied  ^p9n  ffOfn  hi?  h^ms 
an  excellent  sbot. 

The  b<>nse  was  sopn  surrounded  s  tbe  assailants  brp^p  the 
lower  door,  w^  seemed  tp  be  ^bout  to  ascend  the  s^irs^  ^here 
SQni#  of  tben^  would  b^ve  received  tbe  reward  of  their  temerity, 
vyi^n  tbe  duke*s  first  gentlen^an,  ^  baron  Grinstein,  threw  him- 
SjBlf  upon  hini,  cau^t  bim  in  bis  arpas,  and,  exclaiming,  that  ^11 
ire§i|t^nce  W^s  vain,  dragged  hini  injo  a  rppna  wbiph  opened 
upon  tbe  bead  of  tbe  stairs.  The  assailants  seized  the  ppportu- 
mty ;  tbj?y  rpsbed  forward,  and  the  dul^e,  still  palsied  by  Ae  pru- 
dent care  of  Grinstein,  was,  with  all  the  other  persons  in  tb© 
room,  Wftde  prisoner. 

Jt  has  never,  to  this  hour,  been  ascertained  whether  the  baron 
wa3  j^ctuated  by  a  criminal  piotiye^r — the  fact  of  bis  interferenige 
is  all  we  <?an  vouch  fpr,— rthe  <Jn)ce  wpuld  certainly  have  bfen 
finally  overppwered,  and  one  cannot  b^lp  y/ishing,  on  the  first  in>- 
pression,  that  be  bad  bad  4^e  satisfaction  of  dying  amiflst  his  dying 
i^neniies  with  his  arms  in  his  b^S  but  Providence  pr4»ined  fpr 
bi»  a  still  nobler  fate,  i^nd  firaugbt  wijth  a  nobler  lesson.— Had  he 
died  in  that  midnight  scuffle,  the  atrocity  of  Buonaparte  might  have 
been  doubted ;  the  cool  heroic  devotion  of  the  young  and  gallant 
victim  would  not  have  been  tried  and  proved ;  the  deep  and  fasting 
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indignation  of  Europe  would  not  have  been  excited ;  and  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  heaven  in  the  fate  of  Murat  and  Buonaparte, 
would  nave  wanted  its  highest  effect,  its  most  exemplary  vindi- 
cation. 

When  the  French  entered  the  room,  their  first  question  was, 
Which  of  you^is  the  Duke  d'Enghien?  no  answer  was  made; 
none  of  the  prisoners  were  more  than  half  dressed,  except  Grinstein, 
who  it  seems  had  gone  to  bed  that  night  without  taking  off  his 
clothes. — Seeing  him  completely  dressed,  while  the  others  were 
nearly  as  they  had  sprung  out  of  bed,  the  French  fancied,  or 
pretended  to  fancy,  that  he  was  the  duke. — If  he  had  had  the 
honesty  and  presence  of  mind  to  say,  I  am  the  duke,  he  would 
have  been  carried  to  Strasburgh: — probably  no  harm  would 
have  happened  to  him,  and  the  Prince  might  have  been  saved. 
•Grinstein,  however,  though  he  received  a  hint  to  this  effect, . 
was  silent ;  and  the  French  marched  the  whole  party  out  of  Et- 
tenheim.  The  town  was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  consternation, 
SM^d  the  princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan  who,  alarmed  at  the  noise, 
had  risen  and  run  to  a  window,  saw,  but  it  is  supposed  without 
recognizing  him,  the  duke  dragged  past  her  house,  with  no  other 
covering  but  a  waistcoat  and  loose  trowsers,  and  a  pair  of  slippers. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Ettenheim,  they  halted  at  a  mill  where 
was  the  burgomaster  of  the  town, — whether  it  was  he  or  the 
duke's  secretary  (who  had  followed  his  master  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  share  his  fate)  who  pointed  out  the  duke  to  his  guards, 
is  doub^ful^  but  he  was  now  known. — He  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
send  his  valet  back  for  linen^  clothes  and  money, — it  was  granted, 
— on  the  servant's  return,  he  dressed  himself,  and  they  proceeded. 
— ^They  passed  the  Rhine  between  Cappell  and  Reinau,  at  which 
latter  place  there  were  carriages  waiting  for  them*  The  Frendi 
wanted  to  place  Grinstein  in  the  duke's  carriage,  but  he  refused 
to  be  so  accompanied ;  and  insisted  upon  having  the  brave  and 
faithful  servant  who  had  endeavoured  to  assist  him  in  the  defence 
of  the  house. 

On  their  arrival  at  Strasburg,  the  prisoners  were  confined  hi 
the  citadel,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  jailers  had  not  yet  final 
orders  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Duke;  probably  Caulaincoart 
had  not  returned  from  Offenbourg,  whence  he  had  directed  the 
operation.*  The  prince  was,  however,  respectfully  treated  that 
day ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  his  bed  was  surrounded  by 
gendarmes,  who  forced  him  to  rise  and  dress  himself  with  aU 
haste,  as  m  was  about  to  go  a  journey.    He  asked  for  the  attend- 

♦  Caulamcoort  says,  in  his  apology,  that  the  order  for  sending  the  Duke  to  Paris 
came  by  the  telegrapb—as  if  so  important  a  pomt  should  have  been  omitted  in  the 
•riginaforderf. 
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ance  of  the  faithful  Joseph :  he  was  told  he  would  not  need  it. 
He  asked  to  take  some  linen :  he  was  answered  that  two  shirts 
xsxmld  suffice.  This  sufficiently  explained  to  him  his  intended  fate. 
He  distributed  to  his  attendants^  who  had  now  assembled  round 
liim^  all  the  money  he  had,  except  one  rouleau,  and  a  fqw  loose 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  after  he  had  affectionately  taken 
leave  of  them,  they  were  excluded  from  the  apartment ;  but  they 
heard  for  some  minutes  the  noise  of  the  preparation  for  departure, 
and  amongst  the  rest  the  clank  of  the  chains  with  which  they  had 
tile  needless  barbarity  and  insolence  to  confine  his  arms. 

He  was  five  days  and  five  nights  on  the  road,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  he  was  confined  to  his  carriage,  and  almost  without 
food.  At  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling  he  might  have  reached 
Paris  in  seventy  hours;  so  that  some  precautions  must  have  been 
taken  that  he  should  arrive  in  the  evening.  It  was  about  half  past 
five  in  the  evening  of  the  20lh  of  March  that  the  young  Prince  ar- 
rived at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  when  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  who,  at  first,  as  well  as  the  other  persons, 
was  ignorant  who  he  was.  By  one  of  those  slight  incidents,  which 
sometimes  add  an  interest  to  a  scene  already  deeply  important,  it 
happened  that  the  wife  of  the  governor  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke's  nurse,  and  she  recognised  her  foster-brother ;  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  and  consternation,  she  had  yet  the  presence  of  mind 
not  to  betray  herself,  and  retired — unobserved,  except  by  her  hus- 
band— to  give  vent  to  the  emotions  of  terror  and  grief,  and  to 
endeavour  to  consider  how  she  could  be  of  use  to  the  unhappy 
prince. 

The  name  of  the  /oyal  prisoner  was  however  soon  whispered, 
and  as  he  complained  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  castle,  even  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  in  garrison 
there,  (s'empress^rent)  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  hib  atten- 
tion. This  alarmed  the  persons  to  whom  the  direction  of  the 
crime  was  committed;  the  regiment  was  immediately  ordered 
under  arms,  and  marched  off  to  the  heights  of  Belle  Ville,  where 
it  bivouaqued  for  that  night. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  mock  tribunal  assembled  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  castle.     We  devote  to  the  scorn  and  detestation  of 
posterity  these  bloody  and  cowardly  assassins.     They  were 
Hulin,  General ;  President;  Guiton,  Colonel; 

Bazancourt,  Colonel;  Ravier,  Colonel; 

Barrois,  Colonel;  Rabbe,  Colonel; 

D'Autancourt,  Captain,  Judge     Molin,  Captain  Secretary. 

Advocate. 
'  AH,'  says  the  sentence, '  named  by  the  General  in  Chief  Mvkat, 
Governor  of  Par  is. ^ 
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The  members  of  this  court  had  received  the  notice  ta  attend  not 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time^  and  they  did  not, 
with  the  exception  of  the  president^  know  for  what  purpose  they 
were  summoned.  Nor  was  it  necessary  they  should ;  the  sentence 
was  ready  drawn  before  they  arrived,  and  the  grave  was  actually 
dug  before  the  court  was  assembled ! 

Woni  out  with  fatigue,  the  victim  was  asleep  on  a  soldier's 
l^d  on  the  floor  of  his  dungeon,  when  he  was  called  to  attend 
the  court.  He  ivas  awakened  with  great  difficulty,  and  he  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  sleep  again;  but  as  soon  as  he  waf 
made  to  understand  that  his  hour  was  come,  he  shook  off  his  fa- 
tigue, and  prepared  with  a  dignified  alacrity  for  the  last  scene  of  his 
agony.  He  was  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  court  wa$ 
sitting.  He  was  ask^ed  his  name :  he  told  it.  He  was  asked 
whether  he  had  not  borne  arms  against  France  :  he  answered  that 
he  had  served  the  King;  but  when  they  were  about  to  propose  souie 
other  questions,  he  said  he  supposed  he  had  told  enough  for  their 
purpose,  and  that  he  would  answer  no  more.  He  was  then  led 
away,  and  Hulin  produced  the  sentence  ready  drawn  up,  and  laid 
it  b^ore  the  astonished  members  for  their  signature.  The  wholis 
acene  had  been  so  sudden — their  ignorance  of  what  they  came  for— 
of  whom  they  were  to  try — the  name  of  the  young  victim,  which 
feu  Uke  a  thunderbolt  amongst  them ;  all  contributed  to  disorder 
their  mrnds,  and  the  ferocious  threats  of  Hulin,  the  oiigao  of 
Buonaparte  and  Murat,  the  latter  of  whom  was  present  in  the 
castle  to  execute  them,  overwhelmed  their  consciences,  and  the; 
signed  the  fatal  paper.  We  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  their  mean* 
ness,  but  we  know  that  some  of  them  set  ii^)  bounds  to  their  sel£- 
^  r^)troaches,  and  to  the  remorse  with  wiiich  they  recollected  tbat 
terrible  scene.  The  bloody  Hulin  said,  with  atrpcious  sang- 
froid, ^  if  the  Prince  had  not  told  us  his  name  we  shodd  have  been 
prettily  fmzzled  what  to  do,  as  there  was  no  one  who  could  iden« 
tify  him.'  This  wretch  was  soon  after,  as  the  price  of  blood,  re- 
warded with  the  office  of  governor  of  Paris,  vacated  by  Murat's 
promotion  to  an  imperial  principality. 

In  this  pretended  trial,  no  witnesses  were  produced,  nor  any  evi- 
dence but  some  papers,  which  are  stated  in  the  sentence  to  have 
been  secretly  read  to  the  court  before  the  prisoner  was  intro^ 
duced. 

The  moment  the  sentence  was  signed,  the  Duke  was  led  down 
to  death. 

The  night  was  pitch  dark;  the  executioners  could  not  see 
their  victim,  nor  their  own  leaders,  nor  one  another.  The  Duke 
asked  for  a  priest,  it  was  refused ; — he  then  knelt  down  near  a 
square  stone  which  happened  to  be  theve,  crossed  his  anus,  bent 
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his  faead^  and  was  for  a  few  moments  absorbed  in  devotion.  He 
then  requested  that  a  lock  of  his  hair,  which  he  had  cut  oiF 
and  folded  up,  might  be  delivered  to  the  Princess  de  Rohan — no 
answer  being  made,  he  exclaimed — *  Is  there  no  French  spldier  who 
will  perform  this  last  office  to  a  dying  comrade  f '  One  of  the  guard 
cried,  I  will ;  he  received  the  little  parcel ; — but  neither  that  nor  thfe 
generous  soldier  was  ever  heard  of  more ! 

During  all  this  time,  two  persons  stood  on  the  rampart  above 
the  ditch, leaning  over  the  parapet;  to  them  the  Duke's  demands 
Were  referred,  and  they,  from  time  to  time,  directed  the  operations 
of  die  people  below — these  two  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Murat  and  Savary — Murat — the  hour  came  when  he  must 
have  remembered  this  dreadful  scene  with  bitter  sympathy ! 

At  last,  a  little  before  midnight,  the  duke  was  placed  in  the 
ditch,  with  his  back  to  the  wall— ^he  asked  to  give  the  fatal  word 
of  command—he  was  refused.  At  ten  paces  the  soldiers  could 
not  see  him ;  a  lantern  was  therefore  brought,  which  he  himself 
tied  to  his  button-hole.  At  the  word  fire,  the  duke  rushed  for- 
ward on  the  muzzles  of  the  musquets,  and  fell  dead  at  the  feet 
of  his  executioners.  The  body  was  immediately  taken  up— un- 
stripped  and  even  unexamined — and  flung  carelessly  into  the 
grave,  which  had  been  dug  before  the  trial.  A  stone  was  thrown 
into  the  grave  near  the  prince's  head*  It  has  been  said  that 
this  was  the  cowardly  vengeance  of  one  of  tfie  executioners, 
whose  cruelty  ;»v'as  not  assuaged  even  by  the  victim's  blood ;  but 
the  person  who  filled  the  grave  declared,  diat  he  had  himself 
thrown  in  the  stone  as  a  mark  to  know  the  body  hereafter-  A 
little  dog  of  die  poodle  kind  had  accompanied  the  duke;  in 
the  confusion  of  the  trial  and  murder  he  was  not  thought  of,  but 
on  the  return  of  light  he  was  found  howling  on  the  grave  of  his 
master.  The  poor  creature  Was  with  difficulty  removed  from  die 
spot;  a  gendeman  purchased  him  from  the  man  who  had  taken 
him,  and  protected  him  for  many  years  out  of  afiection  to  the 
memory  of  the  unhappy  Prince. 

Our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  addmg  to  diis  melancholy  story 
a  few  words  descriptive  of  the  finding  the  remains  of  the  duke. 

On  the  20th  Mardi>  1816, — the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the 
murder — a  commission,  appointed  by  the  king  of  France,  at- 
tended at  Vincennes  to  search  for  the  grave.  The  man  who 
had  been  employed  to  dig  and  fill  it  up  was  stffi  alive,  and  se- 
veral persons  who  had  visited  it  shortly  after  die  event,  recog- 
nized the  spot.  After  digging  about  four  feet  deep,  the  boot 
of  the  right  leg  was  discovered,  and  then  the  rest  of  die 
body  successively,  and  lastly  the  head,  and  die  stone  which,  be- 
fore the  grave  was  opened,  die  labourer  stated  that  he  had 
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thrown  ill.  Ail  the  bones  were  found.  Their  position  shew- 
ed that  the  body  had  been  carelessly  thrown  in.  It  was  lying 
rather  on  the  face,  with  the  head  downwards,  the  left  leg  and 
arm  bent  under  the  body,  and  the  right  leg  extended  and  the 
right  arm  elevated.  It  had  been  stated,  by  the  labourer,  before 
the  search  began,  that  the  body  had  not  been  rifled ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  information,  the  Chevalier  Jacques — (who  had 
been  aide-de-camp  to  the  prince  and  accompanied  him  to  Stras- 
burg,  but  had  been  then  separated  from  him  and  brought  to 
Paris  alone,  where  he  suffered  a  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment) 
— declared  what  the  Duke  had  about  him  when  they  parted,  and 
what  of  qpurse  ought  to  be  found  in  the  grave ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  deep  interest,  the  solemn  impatience  in  which 
the  commissioners,  who  stood  around  the  trench,  awaited  each 
successive  report  of  the  surgeons  who  stood  in  it,  and  who  ex- 
amined every  thing  as  the  earth  was  turned  up. 

They  found  about  the  middle  of  the  skeleton  a  mass  of  metallic 
matter,  of  the  size  of  a  watch,  but  so  decayed,  that  but  for  some 
small  iron  keys  and  a  seal  with  the  arms  of  Conde  which  ad- 
hered to  it,  it  would  have  been  hardly  recognized; — the  seal 
was  perfect.  A  small  red  morocco  purse  with  eleven  pieces  of 
gold  and  five  pieces  of  silver.  Seventy  pieces  of  gold  coin,  the 
contents  of  a  rouleau  which  M.  Jacques  had  handed  to  him  at  the 
moment  of  their  separation — the  fragments  of  the  seal  of  red  wax 
on  the  ends  of  the  rouleau  were  found,  which  bore  the  impression 
of  the  seal  of  M.  Jacques.  A  ring  and  chain  of  gold,  which  M. 
Jacques  declared  the  prince  always  wore  about  his  neck,  and 
which  was  found  around  the  vertebral  bones  of  the  neck.  In 
short,  no  doubt  remained  that  the  remains  were  those  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien — they  were  accordingly  placed  in  a  coflSn,  and  depo- 
sited, with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  religion,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  of  Vincennes. 

Thus  concludes  the  history  of  this  bloody  tragedy — the  excuses 
for  the  perpetration  of  which  only  shew  us  that  Buonaparte's  im- 
pudence is  equal  to  his  cruelty.  The  whole  charge  against  the 
Duke  was,  that  he  was  in  league  with  England  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Buonaparte ; — if  it  had  been  true,  Buonaparte  had  no  right 
to  violate  treaties  and  the  laws  .of  nations  to  seize  him — he  had  no 
right  to  try  him  before  a  packed  court,  chosen  by  Murat — to  con- 
demn him  without  a  single  witness  being  heard  against  him — and 
to  execute  him  in  the  depth  of  night,  with  no  other  light  to  guide 
the  executioners  than  a  lantern  fastened  to  his  button>hole.  But 
the  alleged  fact  is  altogether  false.  It  is  well  known  that  Eng- 
land had  no  hand  in  the  French  conspiracies  against  him,^t  is 
equally  well  known,  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  wholly  uncon- 
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nected  M^ith,  ^nd  ignorant  of^  them;  and  Buonaparte  even  makes 
it  a  ground  of  imputation  against  the  Count  d'Artois,  that  wl^en  he 
was  about  to  eitecute  his  plot  he  did  not  apprize  his  cousin  the 
Duke  d'£nghien^  in  order  that  he  might  have  retired  to  a  place  of 
safety.  '  ' 

*  Even  those  who  wished  to  maintain  that  he  was  not  privy  to  the 
conspiracy,  have  agreed,  that  his  death  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Count  d'Artois,  (in  fact  the  latter  was  frequently  reproached  by  the  un- 
fortunate Prince's  father,  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  as  having  been  so,)  who, . 
at  the  moment  whilst  he  was  planning  the  overturning  of  the  republic 
and  the  assassination  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic,  left  a  prince 
of  his  blood  in  the  power  of  that  very  magistrate.* — pp.  143,  144. 

This  admission  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that 
the  Duke  was  aware  of  the  plot — besides,  the  motives  of  the  Duke's 
residence  at  Ettenhein  on  an  estate  given  to  him  by  the  Cardinal 
de  Rohan,  repel  the  calumny  of  his  having  fixed  himself  there  for 
political  purposes ;  but  again  we  say,  if  he  had  had  political  ob- 
jects, Buonaparte's  cruelty  and  violence,  though  apparently  less 
wanton,  would  not  have  been  less  atrocious. 

We  have  res,erved  for  the  last  place,  a  circumstance  which  marks;^ 
in  the  most  unanswerable  manner,  the  infamy  of  this  murder — 
Caulaincourt  himself  is  ashamed  of  it,  and  has  published  a  defence, 
ia  which,  as  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  he  had  gone .  at  that 
particular  moment  to  Offenbourg,  he  strove  to  prove,  poor  inno- 
cent! that  he  was  not  entrusted  with  the  secret. 

We  are  heart-sick  at  the  relation  of  such  repeated  horrors— 
and  can  write  no  more.  We  shall  only  say  that  we  have  this 
moment  heard  that  the  Pole  Piontkowski  and  an  Englishman  well 
known  in  London  have,  fabricated  this  work  between  them.  Pi- 
ontkowski may  have  been  (though  we  do  not  believe  it)  the  chan- 
nel by  which  the  materials  were  conveyed  to  England ;  but  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  furnishing  them  himself — ^he  never  spoke  to 
Buonaparte  more  than  once  in  his  life,  and  that  once  is  doubtful — 
he  was  not  even  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  attendants  at  St, 
Helena — while  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  the  Letters  which  does,  not 
convince  us  that  they  are  made  up  from  Buonaparte's  own  writ- 
ings or  conversations.  ' 

Who  the  translator  or  editor  is  can  be  of  no  importance — 
whether  some  person  at  the  Cape,  whom  Las  Cases  may  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  employing ;  or  some  one  in  England,  to 
whom  the  manuscript  may  have  been  secretly  transmitted ;  but 
we  rather  incline  to  the  latter  opinion. — Indeed  we  have  heard 
one  person  named  as  editor,  of  whom,  fallen  as  he  is,  we  cannot 
credit  such  an  imputation.     We  hope,  nay,  notwithstanding  all 
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that  has  pasrsed^  roe  b^iieve,  that  the  perison  alluded  to  k  incapable 
of  lending  himself  to  the  palliation  of  crimes  which  he  himself 
fifst  and  most  forcibly  denounced  to  Europe — aitd  Wfe  cannot  bnt 
concur  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  the  hope  so  empfadticsdly  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  his  excellent  work  on  Egypt,  that  in  no  cmmtry 
'AiU  there  he  foand  another  man  of*  such  Machiavelinn  principles 
as  by  SOPHISTRY  to  palliate  these  transactions-^righitftd 
crimes !  which  equal  any  that  have  blackened  the  page  of  history. 
lip.  76.  78. 
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3.  Outline  of  the  Kevolntion  in  Spanish  America.    By  a  Soudi 

American.     London.     1817- 

^HE  attention  of  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
occupied  by  events  so  near  in  their  interest,  and  s6  rapid 
in  their  succession,  that  objects  at  a  distance  from  the  sphere  of 
immediate  action  appear  to  have  lost  their  due  magnitude  and  pro- 
portion. Every  political  change  not  directly  affecting  the  contest 
in  Europe  passed  away  as  an  obscure  underplot  in  the  great  drama, 
of  which  the  catastrophe  was  still  in  suspense.  TTie  scanty  portion 
of  public  discussion,  which  had,  until  recently,  been  bestowed  on 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Spanish  American  colo- 
nies, presents  a  striking  illustration  of  this  remark. 

From  the  days  of  old  Montaigne  to  tho§e  of  Montesquieu,  a  re- 
volution in  South  America  had  been  the  speculation  of  successive 
philosophers,  the  favourite  vision  of  enthusiasts,  the  hope  and  oI]ject 
even  of  practical  statesmen.  To  exaggerate  its  importance  would 
be  difficult,  if  we  take  as  the  measure  of  that  importance  its  neces- 
sary influence  on  the  condition  and  happiness  of  a  large  portion  of 
mankind — still  more,  if  we  take  into  account  its  remoter  conse- 
quences, and  the  close  connection  of  the  destiny  of  America  with 
that  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  England.  No  wonder  then 
that  this  subject  should  have  excited  a  greater  degree  of  interest, 
since  th6  return  of  peace,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

The  publications  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  Article, 
afford  us  the  opportunity  to  contribute  our  humble  endeavours  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  a  revolution  so  interesting  in  its  character, 
and  so  complicated  in  its  operations ;  and  to  consider  what  may 
be  the  course  of  political  conduct  in  respect  to  it,  which  it  best 
suits  the  character  and  the  fair  interests  of  England  to  observe. 
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It  sefemS  quite  evident  that  this  revolution  is  not  the  effect  of 
partial  intrigue^  or  of  U  temporary  and  casual  burst  of  discontient ; 
but  that,  proceeding  from  causes,  in  their  nature  radical,  and  cer- 
tain, though  gradual  in  thfeir  operation,  it  has  extended  itself,  with- 
out previous  concert,  over  the  whole  of  that  vast  continent,  has 
survived  the  trials  of  defeat,  and  of  civil  dissensions,  and,  in  all 
human  probability,  can  terolinate  only  in  one  of  the  foUowmg  re- 
sults :  either  in  the  independence  of  the  colonists — or,  in « such  an 
alteration  in  the  system  of  the  SpaHi^  government,  as  may  induce 
them  to  acquiesce  in  the  future  supremacy  of  the  mother-country. 
That  their  absolute  and  unconditional  subjugation  is  far  beyond 
the  power  of  Spain,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  consi- 
ders the  present  condition  of  that  country,  and  compares  the  strength, 
the  resources  and  the  conduct  of  the  contending  parties.  What- 
ever may  be  the  comparative  probability  of  the  two  results  which 
Vi^e  have  stated,  it  unquestionably  becomes  this  country  to  adopt 
and  to  sustain  a  steady  line  of  policy,  consistent  with  national 
honour,  and  not  to  be  warped  either  by  sordid  views  of  interest,  or 
by  any  vague  notions  of  undiscriminating  philanthropy. 

The  mere  recital  of  the  names  diat  distinguish  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  America,  the  vast  extent  of  their  mountains,  their  rivers  and 
forests,  and  their  real  or  fabulous  riches  have  in  all  ages  captivated 
the  imaginations  of  men,  and  inflamed  the  spirit  of  adventure.  This 
impression  has  been  rendered  more  forcible  by  the  consideration,  that 
rich  as  these  favoured  regions  are,  in  the  productions  of  every  cli- 
mate, and  possessing  aH  the  natural  facilities  of  internal  traffic,  and 
of  foreign  commerce,  they  have  been  depressed  by  a  system  of  go- 
vernment, not  more  harassing  to  the  governed,  than  inefficient  for  its 
own  narrow  purposes.  It  would  have  been  no  creditable  symptom 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England  if  it  had  been  altogether 
unmoved  on  a  question  forcibly  applying  itself  to  so  many  just  sen- 
timents and  lofty  prejudices,  nay,  if  its  tendency  had  not  been  rather 
favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  cause  of  the  Americans. — But  on 
the  other  hand,  when  it  is  taken  into  account  how  prone  to  change 
is  the  genius  of  the  present  age,  and  how  fearful  are  the  untried 
chances  of  a  struggle  which  shakes  society  to  its  foundations 
through  a  continent  of  unexplored  extent,  and  involves  millions  of 
all  ranks,  habits,  colours,  and  conditions,  in  a  bloody,  desultory^ 
and  apparently  interminable  warfare,  we  may  well  rejoice  that  the 
government  of  this  country  has  not  suffered  itself  to  be  so  far  in- 
fected by  the  feeling  of  the  public  as  to  foment  a  contest  of  such 
a  character  by  any  assistance  or  encouragement.  In  arguing,  there- 
fore, for  the  advantages  of  a  strict  neutralitv,  we  must  enter  an 
tarly  protest  against  any  imputations  of  hostility  to  the  cause  of 
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genuine  freedom^  x>r  of  any  passion  for  despotism  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion. We  are  no  more  the  panegyrists  of  legitimate  authority  in 
all  times,  circumstances,  and  situations,  than  Me  are  the  advocates 
of  revolution  in  the  abstract.  We  should  regret  that  the  colonists 
were  subdued  before  they  have  secured  to  themselves  a  change  of 
system — the  admission  of  the  descendants  of  Spaniards,  natives  of 
America,  into  offices  of  the  state  and  of  judicature — the  removal  of 
absurd  and  oppressive  restrictions  on  their  industry,  their  trade,  and 
their  private  enjoyments. — If  these  concessions  had  been  sponta- 
neously offered  by  the  mother-country  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
war,  and  guaranteed  by  England,  they  would  probably  have  conci- 
liated the  colonies,  exhausted,  as  they  were,  by  the  severe  and  to 
them  unknown  calamities  of  war,  and  disgusted  and  discouraged 
by  the  misconduct  of  their  leaders.  If  these  concessions  should  be 
extorted  from  Spain^  as  the  price  of  future  submission,  to  Spain 
herself  they  will  be  productive  of  equal  or  even  of  greater  benefits, 
than  to  the  colonies. 

But  the  time  for  concession  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  if  it 
be  allowed  to  pass,  Spain  may  expect  to  solve  the  problem  pro- 
posed by  many  of  her  most  intelligent  writers,  whether  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  American  continent  from  her  dominion  will  ulti- 
mately impair  or  ensure  her  welfare. — It  would  be  as  rational  for 
the  Pope  to  issue  his  bull  in  the  nineteenth  century,  granting  cer- 
tain degrees  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  as  it 
is  for  Spain  to  attempt  in  the  government  of  her  colonies  to  ad- 
here to  the  maxims  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  system  could 
not  resist  the  force  of  public  opinion,  though  a  Charles  were  on 
her  throne,  and  though  her  armies  were  commanded  by  a  Pizarro 
or  an  Alva.  To  persevere  in  force,  unaided,  is  to  miscalculate  ner 
own  resources,  even  to  infatuation.  To  expect  the  aid  of  an  ally 
in  such  a  cause,  would,  if  that  ally  were  England,  be  to  suppose 
this  country  as  forgetful  of  its  own  past  history  as  of  its  immediate 
interests  and  duties.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  Spain,  instead  of 
calling  for  our  aid,  to  profit  by  our  experience;  and  to  substitute, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  for  efforts  like  those  by  which  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  were  lost  to  this  country,  the  conciliating  measures 
by  which  they  might  have  been  retained. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  probtem  in 
politics  more  difficult  than,  the  treatment  of  colonies. — ^To  watch 
and  nurse  their  youth,  and  to  mark  the  hour  of  their  iQaturity; — 
to  know  on  what  occasions  to  enforce,  and  when  to  relax  the  strict- 
ness of  ,pareutal  superintendence — when  to  require  unconditional 
obedience,  and  how  to  yield  to  supplication  or  remonstrance — 
Ut  premere,  ut  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  habenas — ^are  among  the 
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most  trying  questions  of  legislative  wisdom;  and  such  as  few  le- 
gislators have  ever  consented  to  learn  from  any  other  experience 
than  their  own. 

It  must  further  be  confessed^  that  no  two  cases  in  history  are  so 
precisely  parallel^  as  the  first  vie^v  of  some  striking  points  of  re- 
semblance induces  superficial  observers  to  imagine ;  and  that  there 
are  points  of  difference  as  well  as  of  likeness  between  the  contests 
of  this  country  with  her  colonies,  and  that  of  Spain  with  hers  in 
the  present  day,  which,  though  they  do  not  destroy  the  ^warning 
force  of  example,  yet  forbid  too  hasty  an  inference  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  the  contest.  Ip  both  cases  there  is  a  mother^ country 
struggling  with  her  colonies,  in  both  cases  those  colonies  are  in 
America.  The  general  difficulties  therefore  of  distant  enterprize 
and  uncertain  communication,  of  armies  to  be  transported,  to  be 
recruited,  and  maintained  across  the  ocean,  are  in  both  cases  the 
same  in  nature  if  not  in  degree;  and  the  general  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  of  Christian  forbearance,  and  of  mutual  and 
timely  concession,  are  and  ought  to  be  in  both  cases,  as  in  all  other 
possible  cases,  the  same.  But  when  we  have  adnriitted  these  gene- 
ral similitudes,  we  have  disposed  of  nearly  all  the  points  in  which 
the  two  cases  are  really  alike.  The  rest  of  their  most  remarkable 
characteristics  are  such  as  widely  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.  Of  these  distinctions,  while  some  are  more  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  colonies,  others  to  that  of  the  mother-country,  all 
conspire  to  make  the  case  a  more  difficult  and  complicated  one 
than  that  which  is  held  out  to  them  as  a  precedent.  Spain,  for 
instance,  has  greater  military  disadvantages  in  the  struggle  than  this 
country  had  to  contend  against  in  that  with  the  colonies  of  North 
America; — ^her  greater  distance  from  the  most  valuable  of  her  co- 
lonies ; — her  own  comparative  weakness ;  and  the  original  and  in- 
veterate sins  of  her  colonial  system.  Politically  considered,  the 
question  which  she  has  to  decide  is  a  more  difficult  one.  The 
Anglo-Americans,  an  active  and  enlightened  people,  animated  by 
the  spirit  and  information  derived  from  the  mother-country,  con- 
tended, as  they  had  done  in  the  preceding  century,  with  pertinacious 
zeal  for  a  civil  right,  the  grant  of  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
contest,  might  have  restored  their  tranquillity,  and  preserved  their 
allegiance.  The  South  Americans,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  plead  the 
general  issue  against  Spain ;  they  are  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  mother-country,  not  on  some  single  insulated  point,  which 
grows  out  of  their  admitted  relations,  and  might  be  adjusted  on  its 
own  merits,  leaving  those  relations  unchanged  and  unimpaired,  but 
upon  the  whole  scheme  and  system  of  those  relations  themselves. 
On  the  one  hand^  therefore,  Spain  is  less  powerful  to  coerce,  on  the 
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other  hand  she  may  reasonably  be  less  willing  to  give  up  all  thai  is 
required  of  her: — we  say  reasonably,  not  in  the  sense  of  approving 
of  the  oppressive  and  impolitic  system  of  trade  and  of  government 
of  Spain  over  her  colonics ;  not  as  putting  out  of  sight  the  increased 
spirit  of  intelligence  and  informatbn,  which  pervades  not  only  the 
colonies  but  the  world,  and  which  renders  the  colonial  system  of 
Spain  obsolete  and  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  ^mgs;— 
tiOt  as  undervaluing  the  successful  example  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  caution  to  Spain  how  much  she  hazards  by  a  continuance  of  the 
contest : — we  mean  simply  to  say  that  it  is  natural — and  it  is  so — 
for  any  country  not  to  surrender  without  a  struggle,  or  while  it  has 
yet  the  means  of  struggling  for  them,  long  established  possessions 
of  immense  value,  and  long  cherished  prejudices  connected  with 
recollections  of  national  power  and  glory.  We  state  this — not  as 
what  Spain  ought  to  feel,  but  as  what  it  is  natural  that  she  should 
feel;  not  as  a  laudable  motive  for  indefinite  perseverance;  but  as  a 
practical  difficulty  (such  as  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  this  coun- 
try) in  the  way  of  unlimited  concession.  If  it  took  England  some 
time  and  some  teaching  before  she  would  consent  to  repeal  a  tsi% — 
it  cannot  be  thought  surprizing  that  Spain  should  hesitate  to  sur- 
render an  empire.  Nor  is  it  more  wonderful  that  this  struggle 
should  be  national  in  Spain,  than  that  the  American  >Var  should 
have  been,  in  its  origin  and  principle,  (as  it  unquestionably  was,)  po- 
pular in  England. 

Independently  of  the  evil  influence  of  the  Spanish  colonial  sys- 
tem, aixl  of  the  general  tendency  of  colonies  to  outgrow  restraint, 
there  has  existed  a  peculiar  and  immediate  cause,  which  might  have 
severed  the  union  between  any  colony  and  any  mother-country,  in 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  anci  the  manner  in  which 
the  interests  of  America  were  treated  by  the  successive  temporary 

{governments  of  that  kingdom.  The  authority  of  Spain  was  so  re- 
axed,  the  intercourse  so  rare,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  that 
the  colonies  had  subsided  into  a  state  of  virtual  independence,  long 
before  they  had  determined  to  assume  it.  They  had  i-eceived  no 
intelligence  from  Europe,  but  the  vague  reports  iof  timid  or  trea- 
cherous refugees;  they  were  told  that  Spain  was  conquered  and 
overrun  by  the  French  armies ;  they  were  distracted  by  the  preten- 
sions and  squabbles  of  rival  Juntas.  At  length  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
were  assembled,  and  deluded  the  Americans  with  hopes  of  attention 
and  relief;  but  when,  instead  of  any  substantial  reforms,  they  were 
treated  with  dull  dissertations  on  the  Rights  of  Man  and  on  the 
dignity  of  human  nature; — when,instead  of  a  proportionate  share  in 
the  national  representation,  the  number  of  deputies  assigned  to 
them  was  so  scanty,  and  so  ill-chosen,  that  their  interests  had  ob- 
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vlously  no  chance  of  a  fair  consideration  in  the  numerous  and  par- 
tial assembly : — and  when,  as  the  last  aggravation,  Cadiz,  the  har- 
bour of  monopoly,  the  town  whose  prosperity  had  been  the  fruit 
of  their  grievances,  became  the  residence  of  this  assembly;  and  the 
merchants  of  Cadiz,  the  advisers  and  dictators  both  of  the  Cortex 
and  the  government ;  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  mother-country  could  not  reasonably  deny  that  the  co- 
lonies derived  from  such  treatment  a  powerful  justification  of  their 
conduct;  nor  blame  them  if  the  superstitious  lovalty  with  which 
they  had  hitherto  united  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  VII.  with  the  com- 
plaints of  their  grievances,  was  overborne,  not  only  by  the  weight 
of  ancient  oppressions,  but  by  the  disappointment  of  new  and  ra- 
tional hopes,  and  by  the  apprehension  of  becoming,  against  their 
will,  subjects  to  the  French  empire. 

Here  again,  however,  our  present  concern  is  not  so  much  with 
motives  as  with  ^acts.  By  the  process  which  we  have  described^ 
the  alienatiop  of  the  colonies  has  been  rendered  so  much  the  more 
complete;  and  by  so  much  the  more  hopeless  is  the  task  of  Spain 
to  reconquer  or  reclaim  them. 

But  if  these  circumstances  enhance  the  difficulties  of  the  mother- 
country  aqd  forbid  the  expectation  of  unconditional  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies,  there  are  other  reasons  for  not  anticipating 
with  confidence  the  same  unqualified  success  to  the  colonies  in  a 
struggle  for  absolute  independence,  which  crowned  the  efforts  of 
their  brethren  in  the  northern  division  of  the  new  world.  And 
these  reasons  grow  mainly  out  of  the  essential  dissimilarity  in  the 
history,  habjts^  ^nd  composition  of  the  society  in  the  two  countries. 

The  OfiginJil  settlers  from  England  in  North  America  were  for 
the  most  part  an  austere,  frugal,  and  iiidustrious  people ; '.  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  their  early  establishment  were  not  endured 
with  the  ii^spiring  feelings  of  military  adventurers,  but  borne  with 
the  patience  of  religious  submission ;  the  purity  of  their  morals, 
tinned  with  no  small  portion  of  the  fanaticism  which  caused  their 
eipigration,  kept  them  from  promiscuous  intercourse  with  the  fe- 
ipale  Indians :  and  hence  an  unmixed  race  was  continued,  among 
whom  there  was  no  distinction  of  cast  of  complexion  to  introduce  a 
difference  in  political  rights,  which,  wherever  it  has  occurred,  has  been 
tbe  fruitful  source  of  political  contention.  As  no  great  inequality 
gf  property,  the  principal  cause  of  political  power,  existed,  there 
was  no  great  inequality  of  education  among  those  born  in  the 
country ;  and  though  none  enjoyed  what  in  Europe  would  be  consi- 
dered a  liberal  education,  none  were  so  destitute  of  knowledge  as 
the  iQass  of  the  labourers  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  people  was  turned  either  to  agriculture  or  commerce ; 
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for  as  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  liberal  professions  was  but 
inconsiderable,  in  a  country  where  no  dignified  clergy,  no  lucrative 
official  vocations,  and  neither  army  nor  navy  existed,  the  induce- 
ment for  youth  to  devote  themselves  to  those  employments  was 
very  inconsiderable ;  and  the  settlers  having  fortunately  soon  be- 
come convinced  that  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver  existed  in  the  coun- 
try, the  speculative,  or  rather  the  gambling  business  oP  mining 
never  withdrew  their  attention  from  the  surer  roads  to  independence. 
In  agriculture,  they  were  allowed  the  most  perfect  freedom ;  there 
were  norlands  either  in  mortmain  or  under  entail ;  and  they  were 
at  liberty  to  cultivate  whatever  productions  the  soil  would  yield, 
without  taxes,  without  rent,  and  without  tythes.  The  external  com- 
merce was  indeed  restricted  to  the  British  dominions ;  but  their  in- 
ternal commerce,  as  well  as  that  with  all  the  other  provinces  under 
the  government  of  their  sovereign,  was  perfectly  free,  and  the  only 
imposts  which  they  paid  were  for  the  mere  purposes  of  their  local 
government  and  police.  The  great  manufactory,  that  of  ship- 
building, and  that  important  branch  of  industry  the  fisheries,  were 
totally  unfettered.  They  enjoyed  a  free  press,  and  though  most  of 
their  best  books  were  imported  from  England,  there  was  ^  sufficiency 
of  elementary  books  and  periodical  journals  printed  in  the  colonies 
for  the  diffusion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  knowledge.  The  laws 
were  generally  understood,  (their  foundation  being  the  common  law 
of  England,  much  simplified  in  practice,)  and,  though  this  under- 
standing begot  a  spirit  of  litigation,  were  purely  and  fairly  admi- 
nistered. 

Thfs  population,  situated  in  a  climate  not  the  most  salubrious 
nor  on  a  soil  the  most  fertile,  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth 
with  unexampled  rapidity  ;  and  as  the  whole  country  is  intersected 
with  navigable  rivers,  and  the  sea-shore  well  furnished  with  com- 
modious harbours,  the  inducements  to  commerce  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  ungenial  properties  of  the  climate  and  soil. 

That  a  population  originating  in  republican  principles,  and 
strengthened  in  them  by  all  the  institutions  which  were  familiar  to 
their  observation,  should  wish  to  escape  from  the  government  of 
the  mother-country  rather  than  submit  to  taxation  from  it,  is  per- 
haps natural ;  and  the  considerations  of  justice,  of  right,  and  of  gra- 
titude are  not  here  in  question.  Ilie  habits  of  the  country,  their 
laws,  their  judges,  their  religion,  their  customs,  their  manners  and 
their  property  suffered  so  little  change  by  the  transition  from  a 
colonial  to  an  independent  existence,  that  the  difference,  had  there 
been  no  war^  would  scarcely  have  been  perceptible.  Happily  too 
for  them,  the  change  took  place  before  the  compendious  catechism 
of  the  rights  of  man  had  been  promulgated :  their  patriots  were  not 
atheists^  nor  their  leaders  robbers ;  their  men  of  property^  education 
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and  morals  took  the  lead,  and  the  physical  power  of  the  poor  and 
the  profligate  was  not  set  up  under  the  pretended  character  of  the 
sovereign  people,  to  plunder,  to  expatriate,  or  to  murder  their  more 
respectable  fellow  citizens.  The  mobs  of  the  Fauxbourgs  of  Paris, 
the  Sans-culottes  of  Copenhagen  house,  or  of  Spa-fields,  were  not 
yet  deemed  the  oracles  of  political  science,  nor  appealed  to  as  the 
voice  of  inspired  wisdom. . 

In  this  picture  of  British  American  society  many  of  the  shades 
must  be  varied,  as  we  extend  it  to  the  southward.  From  Pensylvania 
to  Georgia  the  number  of  slaves  introduced  from  Africa  produced 
a  difference  of  character  in  the  white  population ;  but  the  different 
races  were  generally  kept  distinct,  and  when  that  was  not  the  case, 
the  mixed  races,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number,  were  not 
distinguished  by  the  laws  if  they  were  freemen,  though  their  rank 
or  station  in  society,  more  regulated  by  manners  than  by  law, 
was  always  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
material  to  mark  the  discriminative  features  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  republicans  in  the  northern  and  the  southern  parts  of  British 
America ;  in  Boston  they  were  democratic,  in  Charlestown  rather 
aristocratic  ;  but  their  aristocracy  and  their  democracy  were  easily 
reconcileable  in  a  common  cause. 

Comparing  the  population  of  Spanish  with  that  of  British 
America,  we  shall  at  every  step  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  dif- 
ference in  origin,  in  progress,  and  in  present  situation.  The  con- 
querors from  Spain,  instead  of  the  frugal,  laborious  and  moral  de- 
scription of  our  English  settlers,  partook  of  the  ferocity  and  super- 
stition of  an  earlier  and  less  enlightened  period.  The  warriors  who 
had  exterminated  the  Mahomedanism  of  Granada  were  readily  in- 
duced to  propagate  their  own  religion  by  the  sword,  and  that  reli- 
gion not  a  moral  and  self-denying  faith,  but  a  ritual  compatible  with 
the  grossest  debauchery,  the  most  ferocious  cruelty,  and  the  most 
insatiate  thirst  for  gold.  Their  patient  endurance  of  hunger,  fatigue, 
and  inclement  weather  was  the  hardihood  of  the  soldier  combined 
with  the  zeal  of  the  religious  missionary.  As  few  or  no  women  ac- 
companied the  first  settlers,  thsir  intercourse  with  native  females 
produced  a  race  of  successors  of  a  most  anomalous  character,  and 
these  in  a  few  generations  mixing  with  the  slaves  imported  from 
Africa,  still  further  increased  the  different  classes,  who,  in  process 
of  time,  more  by  the  rules  of  society  than  by  the  influence  of  the 
laws,  assumed  a  variety  of  ranks  according  to  their  greater  or  less 
affinity  to  the  white  race.  From  this  mixture  of  colours  and  castes 
arose  a  degree  of  inequality  in  property  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
atiy  other  country,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  peflod. 
Some  of  the  Bobility  of  Mexico  enjoy  revenues  derived  from  land 
and  mines  of  more  than  .£100,000  per  ann.  while  thousands  of  the 
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native  Indians  are  nearly  destitute  of  clofhing  or  iiabiUtions^  and 
reduced  to  frequent  want  of  even  the  coarsest  food.  So  long  as  the 
white  inhabitants,  of  all  shades  and  descriptions  taken  together^ 
were  the  smaller  number,  as  conyiared  with  the  native  pojiqlatioQ, 
the  distinction  between  those  born  in  Spain  and  those  horn  in  Ame- 
rica was  scarcely  noticed,  both  Europeans  and  Creoles  uniting  toge- 
ther from  a  regard  to  their  common  safety ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
Creoles  have  increased  in  tbeir  numbers  they  have  become  objects 
of  jealousy  to  the  European  Spaniards  equally  with  the  black,  the 
Indian,  and  the  mixed  races,  dl  of  whom  are  animate^  moreover 
with  unfriendly  if  not  hostile  feelings  to  each  other. 

The  education  of  the  lower  orders  has  been  totally  neglected, 
and  though  instructed  in  some  of  the  ritual  observances  of  their 
religion,  this  instruction  is  seldom  carried  beyond  the  adora(ioa  pf 
the  Virgin,  and  the  making  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  whilst  in  the  In- 
dian villages  their  ancient  idolatry  is  frequently  indulged  to  them 
by  their  Caciques. 

The  education  of  the  higher  classes  has  been  somewlu^t  better 
attended  to,  and  in  their  universities  are  some  professors  not  infe- 
rior to  the  learned  of  the  peninsula.  In  Lima>  the  mathematics 
have  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent:  in  Santa  F6  de 
Bogota,  astronomy  and  botany  were  studied  by  Mutis,  the  corre- 
spondent of  Linnaeus,  and  many  of  his  pupils  becaine  distinguished 
for  tbeir  attachment  to  those  sciences.  In  Mexico,  mineralogy 
and  chemistry  have  made  considerable  progress.  But  these  univer- 
sities, though  containing  the  rudiments  of  science,  diffqsed  them 
over  a  very  limited  surface ;  as  learning  led  to  no  distinction  where 
the  simple  circumstance  of  not  being  born  in  Spain  was  sufficient 
to  exclude  from  promotion.  In  a  country  where  the  lucrative 
offices  of  the  government  were  more  afoundiant  than  in  any  other 
in.  the  world,  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  those  offices  must  have 
operated  as  a  check  to  industrious  talent  and  aspiring  genius. 
Agriculture  and  commerce  were  placed  under  severe  aud  i^inatunil 
restrictions.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  sugar-cane,  but  tb^se  plants 
were  forbidden  to  be  cultivated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Andes,  for 
the  purposes  of  making  oil,  wine,  and  rum^  lest  the  tfade  of  the 
mother-country  should  be  disappointed  of  a  market,  or  meet  rivals 
in  the  colonies.  Commerce  was  restricted  to  a  few  ports  in  Ame- 
rica, and  to  a  very  few  in  Spain ;  the  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent American  provinces  was  expressly  forbidden,  (with  some  few 
and  trifling  exceptions,)  and  the  inhabitants  ev^n  prohibited  from 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  without  special  permissipn  from  the 
government,  which  was  rarely  granted. 

Mining  Was  an  inviting  subject  for  the  speculative  and  enterprising 
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tpiritSy  and  consequeotly  considerable  numbers  were  attracted  ta 
that;  species  of  industry ;  by  which  sometimes  enormous  fortunes 
were  acqiured,  but  a  much  more  numerous  body  of  adventurers 
were  reduced  to  ruin.  Even  in  this  branch  of  industry  the  most 
impolitic  and  ridiculous  restrictions  tended  to  check  the  spirit  of 
enterprize.  .  The  mines  of  iron  were  forbidden  to  be  worked^  lest 
they  should  injure  those  of  the  peninsula ;  and  quicksilver  was  not 
allowed  to  be  obtained  in  Mexico^  and  only  in  a  small  quantity 
in  PerU;  though  the  quantity  of  silver  which  ifie  mines  would  pro- 
duce was  only  limited  by  the  quantity  of  quicksilver  which  couM 
be  obtained  for  working  them. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was  utterly  unknown^  and  the  press 
Itself  only  permitted  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  where,  under  th« 
inspection  of  a  rigid  officer,  a  gazette,  a  few  almanacks,  and  the 
bundos  or  proclamations  of  the  government  were  printed.  The 
laws  in  the  compilation  entitled  ^  La  Recopilacion  de  las  Indian' 
were  sufficiently  rust  aqd  simple,  but  the  application  of  them  by 
the  courts  of  justice,  called  the  Audiences,  was  ex(^eedingly  corrupt^ 
and  the  bribery  of  the  judges  so  notorious,  that  it  was  scarcely 
affected  to  be  concealed.  The  power  of  the  viceroys,  of  the  Au- 
diencias,  and  even  of  the  Subdelegados,  was  unlimited  over  the  indi- 
viduals under  their  authority,  and  imprisonment  without  inquiry 
and  without  trial  could  be  inflicted  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  of 
those  officers,  and  prolonged  till,  by  bribery  or  influence,  the  pri- 
soner could  obtain  his  release. 

Nor  are  all  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  America  by  any  means 
so  circumstanced  as  to  present  great  facilities  for  external  com- 
merce; their  principal  settlements,  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  destitute 
of  navigable  rivers  and  secure  harbours,  and  being  very  mountain- 
ous courtries,  with  scarcely  any  roads,  the  obstacles  to  internal  iu- 
tercourse  are  with  difficulty  surmounted.  But  the  want  of  the  faci- 
lities for  commerce  is  compensated  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  most 
prolific  soil,  yielding,  with  little  labour,  all  that  the  wants  or  enjoy- 
ments of  man  require;  and  hence,  under  a  most  impolitic  and  un- 
wise government,  their  population  has  increased,  not  indeed  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  English  settlements,  but  faster  than  in  any  other 
country  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

This  contrast  between  the  two  descriptions  of  American  colo- 
nists is  the  more  worthy  of  observation,  because  we  are  satisflecl 
that  nothing  has  led  to  ^p  confused  and  inaccurate  a  view  of  the 
affairs  in  South  America  as  the  habit  of  arguing  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Spanish  colonies. 

The  impotency  of  the  mother-country  to  subdue  may,  as  we 
have  Said,  be  in  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  established:  be- 
cause the  effect  of  the  shaft  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
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arm  which  draws  the  bow,  and  because  distance  naturally  enfeebleir 
the  force,  and  distracts  the  aim  :  but  that  the  Spanish  colonieSy  if, 
like  those  of  North  America,  they  escape  subjugation^  must  there^ 
fore  necessarily  like  them  start  up  into  vigorous,  steady,  and  ma- 
ture states,  is  a  proposition  which  no  man  will  very  confidently 
maintain,  who  recollects  another  more  recent  example,  of  colonial 
revolution  in  St.  Domingo.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  anticipate  snch  a 
consummation  of  the  present  struggle;  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  think,  in  which  of  the  two  prototypes,  that  of  North 
America,  or  of  St.  Domingo,  the  elements  of  society  were  com- 
pounded in  the  manner  more  nearly  resembling  the  South  Ame-* 
tican  colonies  of  Spain. 

But  we  insist  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  this  revolution 
(even  after  subjugation  by  Spain  shall  have  been  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) the  more  strongly,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  among  the 
enthusiasts  who  would  arm  this  country  against  Spain  on  behalf  of  • 
her  resisting  colonies,  the  greater  part  do  honestly  and  implicfdj 
believe  that,  if  the  pressui'e  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were  removed 
from  South  America,  a  new  and  beautiful  order  of  things  vi^uld 
instantaneously  spring  into  existence :  and  the  question  as  to  the 
expediency  (we  will  not  say  the  justice  or  the  right)  of  this  coun- 
try's interference  in  the  quarrel  cannot  be  fairly  examined  while  co- 
loured by  such  a  delusion. 

We  have  not  been  slow  to  admit  the  justifiableness  of  the  course- 
which  the  colonies  have  taken  in  refusing  an  unconditional  retun^ 
to  the  state  in  which  they  were  placed  under  the  colonial  system  of 
Spain.  To  the  grievances  arising  from  that  system,  we  have  n»en- 
tioned  that  the  progress  of  the  peninsular  war,  and  especially  the 
decrees  of  the  Cortes,  added  new  causes  of  discontent. 

The  Cortes  had  never  been  assembled  for  active  purposes  since^ 
the  peopling  of  Spanish  America,  which  now  contains  more  in- 
habitants than  Spain.  When  the  proposition  was  made  of  re- 
assembling that  body,  much  difficulty  occurred  in  determining  the 
most  constitutional  mode  of  electing  the  members.  Instead  of 
adhering  to  the  custom  of  Castile,  of  Arragon,  or  of  Valencia,  they 
were  chosen  upon  a  system  too  nearly  copying  the  example  of  tiie 
Convention  in  France;  and  ^s  the  distance  of  America  precluded 
the  possibility  of  any  members  arriving  from  thence  in  time, 
meetings  were  called  of  the  natives  of  America,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  isle  of  I^on,  or  the  city  of  Cadiz ;  and  from  them 
were  chosen,  by  lot,  individuals,  who  were  to  supply  the  places  of 
representatives  tiU  an  alteration  in  circumstances  should  enable 
Aem  to  elect  regular  members.  Some  of  those  representatives  in- 
deed protested  against  their  pwn  elections,  though  they  were  com- 
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pelkd  to  take  their  seats  in  tlie  assembly  which  refused  their  pro* 
test.  Almost  the  first  business  transacted  by  the  Cortes  was  their 
famous  declaration  of  the  sovereigiity  of  the  people,  a  declaration 
which,  like  any  other  metaphysical  sophism,  is  a  mere  miliity  till  it 
is  applied  to  some  practical  purpose.  Tlie  Cortes,  after  the  ab- 
stract decree,  assumed  that  they  were  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  the  sovereigns  for  all  purposes,  both  legisk* 
tive  and  executive.  The  juntas  foin>ed  io  America,  with  equal  or 
greater  reason,  affirmed  that  they  were  the  people,  and  as  such  tlie 
sovereigns ;  sovereignty  not  confined  to  any  class  or  colour;  for  all 
were  equal,  Indians  and  Negroes,  Creoles  and  Spaniards,  all  bad 
an  equal  right  to  be  considered  as  the  people  of  America. 

The  Cortes,  like  all  theoretic  statesmen,  speedily  found  tbeii: 
doctrines  irreconcileable  with  their  interest.  The  decree  of  Octo- 
ber, 1810,  affirmed  the  equality  of  the  Americans,  and  their  right 
to  be  represented  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Peninsula,  (viz.  one  member  for  each  fifty  thousatid  souIsO  A 
few  months  after  it  had  been  promulgated,  the  deputies  for  Ame- 
rica brought  before  the  assembly  some  propositions  grounded  on 
this  decree,  and  calculated  to  reduce  its  principles  to  practice ;  but 
the  liberates,  the  strenuous  advocates  for  abstract  ri^ts.  and  iheo* 
oretic  decrees,  knew  that  America  contained  more  inhabitants  than 
Spain,  and,  reckoning  by  the  head,  she  would  have  a  majority  of 
members  in  the  Cortes.  This  party  forming  a  small  majority, 
were  eager  for  the  fabrication  and  adoption  of  a  metaphysical  re- 
publican constitution :  what  effect  might  be  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  majority  of  Ameiicans  they  knew  not,  and  they  com- 
bated, in  a  discussion  of  several  days,  the  application  of  their  own 
principles,  and  succeeded  in  rejectmg  the  propositions. 

The  adaptation  of  their  principles  to  the  case  of  America  was 
deferred  till  the  constitution  could  be  manufactured.  In  that 
ihotley  composition,  by  a  strange  departure  from  their  own  doc- 
trine of  equality,  they  enacted  that  no  one,  who  was  descended  in 
the  remotest  degree  from  the  African  race,  should  become  a  citizen, 
so  as  to  entitle  him  to  represent  or  to  be  represented.  By  thus  dis- 
franchising all  of  African  race  they  lessened  the  comparative  po- 
pulation of  America,  and  thus  the  majority  iii  the  future  Cortes 
would  be  European  Spaniards.  The  juntas  in  America  could 
never  understand  any  reason  for  restricting  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
to  the  European  and  Indian  races,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Negroes  and  their  descendants.  The  same  caprice  (for  such  it 
appeared)  which  excluded  the  free  descendants  of  those  mixed 
races,  part  of  whose  origin  could  be  traced  to  Africa,  might  be 
extended  tP  those  of  Indian  origin,  and  thus  niueteeii- twentieths 
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of  the  inhabitMits^  of  America  might  have  beea  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  man  ^ 

it  would  be  difficult  to  describe)  and  disgustiog  to  contemplate, 
the  minutiae  of  those  scenes  of  horror  which  Spanish  America  dis- 
played during  the  period  in  which  the  metaph^ical  Cortes  of 
Cadiz  ruled  the  Peninsula.  When  that  body  was^  dissolved^  and  a 
new  set  of  representatives  chosen,  the  important  events  nearer 
their  reudence  engaged  their  whole  faculties,  and  prevented- them 
from  paying  attention  to  that  confusion  and  desolation  whieh  their 
predecessors  had  spread  over  the  distant  regions  which  were  once 
subjected' to  the  Spanish  crown.  The  Cortes  of  Madrid  were^ 
upon  the  whole,  a  better  composition  than  those  who  framed  the 
chimerical  constitution;  they  had  less  talent,  but  they  had  less  pre- 
sumption; and  if  the  mob  of  Madrid  had  not  overawed  them 
during  their  ephemeral  existence,  it  ia^  probable  some  attempts- 
might  have  been  made  to  retrace  the  fatal  steps  of  their  predeces^ 
sors;  but  the  victories  of  the  allied  troops  in  Spain  and  the  South 
of  France,  as  well  as  in  GiNerniany,  following  in  quick  succession, 
induced  Buonaparte  to  release  Ferdinand. 

The  release  of  Ferdinand  was^  unexpectedly  announced  in  Amer 
rica.  In  most  parts-the  different  hostile  bodies  wene  acting  in  his 
name,  (for  only  Caraccasand  Buenos  Ayres  had  declared  for  inde- 
pendence,) and  professed  to  be  contending  for  the  preservation  oi 
Jiis  authority.  His  liberation  therefore  became  the  signal  for  the. 
juspension  of  war>  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  pause  which* 
took  place  in  the  western  world  would  prevent  further  hostilities, 
and  lead  to  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  cabinet  of  Madrid  issued 
proclamations  addressed  to  America,  in  the  language  of  condolence 
ji^nd  conciliation,  declaring  *  that  the  king,  when  rightly  informed 
of  the  excesses  committed  by  both  parties,  would  become  the  me* 
diator  betw-een^  his  European  and  American  children,  in  order 
to  terminate  those  dissensions^  which  would  never  have  occurred, 
but  for  the  absence  and  captivity  of  their  common  parent/  This 
flight  prospect  of  tranquillity  was,  however,  quickly  dispelled* 
Whatever  intelligence  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  America  reached 
the  Spanish  cabinet,  came  through  the  medium  of  the  viceroys  and 
governors  appointed  by  the  Cortes  at  the  instigation  of  the  junta  of 
V^adiz,  who  were  zealous  in  securing  to  that  city  the  monopoly  of 
commerce,  and  who  had  carried  on  the  war  with  such  exterminat- 
ing fury  as  to  make  them' totally  unfit  for  the  mild  office  of  pacifi- 
<;ators.     When  Ferdinand  abolished  the  constitution,  the  press,  the 

E>sts,  and  many  civil  offices  were  left  in  the  handa^  of  those  who 
d  been  the  partisans  of  the  Cortes  and  their  regency ;  the  reports 
ttsiQipiittj^  to  America  by  their  meaos^  were  such  as  tended  to 
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prgudice  the  character  of  the  king  and  his  lyiioisterSi  and  to  kindle 
the  languid  flame  of  insurrection  throughout  that  continent,  and 
thus  the  hope  of  a  termination  to  the  war  was  speedily  blasted. 

At  no  period  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  Just  ground  for 
accusing  the  South  Americans  of  partiality  to  France.  ITiat  they 
were  not  desirous  of  obeying  a  French  king  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
their  conduct  at  that  time  indisputably  proves ;  not  a  symptom  of 
such  a  diti|>osition  appeared  in  the  Caraccas,  in  Buenos- Ayres,  m 
Mexico  or  in  Chili.  Tliat  they  ever  desired  to  be  subjects  of  the 
Prench  empire,  independently  of  Spain,  is  inconsistent  with  their 
views  and  professions,  and  in  itself  perfectly  unintelligible.  It 
should  be  recorded  to  their  honour  that  they  disdained  the  intrigues 
«nd  promises  of  Buonaparte,  and  his  attempts  to  confound  their 
«aiise  with  his  own  ambitious  projects.  The  secret  instructions 
given  to  Dumolard,  which  were  taken,  and  are  published  in  the 
*  Outline  of  the  Revolution  in  Spanish  America,' — ^prove  the  ex- 
tent of  Buonaparte's  designs,  and  the  exertions  of  his  agents;  and 
it  is  well  known  how  completely  those  designs  and  exertions  failed. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  more  refined  intellects  of  European  states- 
iiien  t^  decorate  Napoleon  with  the  attributes  of  freedom^  to  la- 
ment his  fall  as  the  extinction  of  liberty,  and  the  triumph  of  despotic 
and  illiberal  principles. — But  the  iess  cultivated  Americans  treated 
his  pretensions  to  this  character  with  native  rudeness,  and  seem  to 
have  concluded,  that  the  invasion  of  Spain,  tlie  attempt  to  subju- 
gate and  enslave  an  unoffending  people,  and  to  force  his  brother 
on  their  throne,  were  not  the  best  claims  to  the  admiration  and 
support  of  nations  contending  for  their  own  independe»ce. 

It  is  not  then  without  extreme  astonishment,  and  an  emotion  of 
the  ridiculous,  that  among  the  competitors  who  are  expected  to  at- 
tempt to  share  in  the  tempting  prizes,  which  these  magnificent  re- 
gions offer  to  ambition  and  to  avarice,  we  have  heard  mention  of 
the  name  of  Joseph  Buonaparte !  That  the  military  officers  of 
France,  driven  by  political  events  from  their  native  country  and 
unable  to  bear  the  inaction  and  insipidity  of  peace,  that  ambitious 
spirits  of  every  nation  should  enlist  themselves  in  a  cause,  which 

.  .flatters  the  hopes  of  distinction  and  of  interest,  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprize — but  that  king  Joseph — the  bottle-king — the  laughing- 
^ock  of  his  own  palace — wlu)  can  scarcely  have  recovered  his 
breath  since  the  flight  of  Vittoria — that  he  should  ever  be  the  can- 
4lidate  for  a  second  throne,  will  appear  most  singular  even  to  this 
generation.  But  how  infinitely  will  that  wonder  be  mcreased, 
should  we  find  him  selecting  South  America  for  the  second  display 

.  4>f  his  regal  and  military  virtues !  By  that  country  his  pretensions 
were  rejected  with  universal  contempt. — His  emissaries  were  no 
sooner  detected,  than  they  were  cast  into  prison  tfaemselves,  and 
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their  papers  and  proclamations  into  the  fire ;  or  they  were  sent  to 
Europe  by  his  loyal  subjects  for  the  information  of  bis  enemies. 

We  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  it  is  from  no  ill  will  to  the 
Spanish  colonies  that  we  are  doubtful  as  to  the  probability  of  their 
immediate  erection  into  empires^  and  decided  as  to  the  policy  of 
encouraging  and  aiding  them  m  that  enterprize.  This  latter  opinion 
is  not  in  any  degree  strertgthenedy  in  our  minds,  by  the  view  which 
is  taken  by  the  Abb6  de  Pradt  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  by 
American  success  on  British  power  and  prosperity. 

As  the  Abb6  de  Si^yes  produced  a  constitution  for  any  counby 
on  demand,  the  Abb6  de  Pradt  appears  to  have  a  book  prepar^ 
for  every  political  subject:  no  wonder  therefore  that  he  has  written 
and  is  writing  most  copiously  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
American  colonies,  which,  he  has  well  remarked,  will  now  become 
the  principal  object  of  attention  to  the  European  states. 

The  same  vivacity  of  style,  the  same  vein  of  acute  observation, 
and  the  same  ambitious  pursuit  of  effect  and  of  ^  white  hears^  in 
writing,  as  they  were  termed  by  Lord  Chatham,  will  be  found  in 
this,  as  in  all  the  Abba's  formier  works.  But  we  must  confess  that 
his  talents  appear  to  us  better  adapted  to  the  lively  description  of 
characters,  and  to  the  invention  of  an  excellent  sobriquet,  than 
to  the  discussion  of  great  political  questions,  and  the  settlement  of 
political  difficulties.  His  passion  for  generalization  often  obscures 
the  subject  which  he  is  anxious  to  illustrate;  and  at  other  times 
induces  him  to  express,  in  stately  and  solemn  diction,  trite  matters 
of  fact,  and  truisms  as  new  as  they  are  profound.  There  is  a  chap- 
ter in  the  first  volume,  *  Des  Colonies,*  on  the  '  Constituent  Princi- 
ples of  the  Colonial  Order.'  These  he  has  by  great  labour  reduced 
to  the  small  number  of  ninety  -  four ;  but  when  the  importance 
and  novelty  of  those  which  he  has  introduced  are  maturely  consi- 
dered, the  only  cause  of  surprize  will  be,  how  he  has  been  able  to 
refrain  from  adding  several  hundred  more  to  this  list. 

*  45.  The  independence  of  colonies  is  nothing  more  than  the  declara- 
tion of  the  majority.' 

*  84.  Money  does  not  return  from  India/ 

*  71.  The  separation  of  colonics  leads  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
number  of  states/ 

'  $6.  The  nation  which  is  sovereign  in  India  is  superior  to  those  which 
are  not  so^' 

These  and  such  as  these,  are  the  Abba's  profound  maxims  of 
state  policy,  and  afford  a  striking  proof  of  that  simplicity  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  great  discoveries. 

The  Abb6  desires  the  independence  of  the  Soath  American  co- 
lonies, because  it  must  lead  to  the  general  independence  of  Atnerica, 
and^  by  certain  consequence,  to  the  emancipation  of  Europe  from 
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the  tntfderable  yoke  of  Ei^andi  wbieb  he  represents  to  be  as  severe 
as  the  oppression  of  Buonaparte.  He  foresees!  the  formation  of  in- 
depetidefit  and  naval  powers  in  America/ who,  with  their  combined 
fleets,  shall  in  the  fullness  of  time  come  to  the  relief  of  opf^ressed 
Europe.  He  predicts  the  birth  of  the  admiral  who  is  destined  to 
capture  the  bridge  of  London ;  but  the  English  reader  will  be 
somewhat  consoled  by  hearing,  that  the  production  of  this  tre- 
mendous infant  will  not  follow  for  many  ages  the  death  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  attempted  to  blow  up  the  bridge  of  Jena.  We  cannot 
be  too  grateful  for  this  long  respite.  But  let  the  ci-devaut  arch- 
bishop offer  a  few  words  for  himself. 

*  The  Revolution,'  he  says,  (p.  414.)  *  has  given  up  the  ocean  to  Eng- 
landj  and  with  it  all  the  colonies  and  all  the  navies  of  Europe.  By  its 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  European  ocean,  England  stops  all  com- 
munication between  the  north  and  the  south.  Where  can  they  haVe 
any  intercourse?  Every  thing  that  would  pass  through  the  Sound  would 
be  stopped  at  Heligoland  and  Ferro;  it  would  have  to  pass  under  that 
long  battery  which  extends  from  Yarmouth  to  Plymouth  ;  the  Channel 
is  a  sea  enclosed  by  the  English  ports,  and  is  completely  ah  English 
roadstead,  through  which  the  squadrons  of  France  and  Holland  would 
not  dare  to  pass.  At  the  first  signal,  Brest,  Cadiz,  and  Toulon,  would  be 
blockaded.  Gibraltar  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Malta  occupies  the  centre  of  it,  and  Corfu  rules  the  Adriatic":  where 
can  we  unite,  or  through  where  can  we  pass?  It  is  just  the  same  m 
every  othtf*  part  of  the  world.  England  has  possessed  herself  of  situa- 
tions which  deprive  other  nations  of  any  hope  of  success ;  so  that-a 
coalition  between  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  against  England 
is  a  creature  of  the  imagination.  Some  of  the  parties  to  this  coalition 
are  too  much  exposed  both  ir?  their  commerce  and  in  their  colonies  not 
to  prefer  their  present  sufferings  to  any  aggravation  of  thetn,  which 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  rupture  with  England.  She 
has  just  left  them  colonies  and  commerce  enough  to  form  a  bond  com- 
posed of  fear,  and  of  an  attention  to  that  conduct  which  she  is  always 
dictating. — An  everlasting  status  quo  is  the  only  calculation  of  those  powers  ; 
provided  that  lasts  they  are  satisfied.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at 
Ceylon,  at  Trinidad,  at  Barbadoe^,  and  at  Halifax,  the  English  are  in 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  colonies  as  they  are  at  Heligo- 
land, Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  with  regard  to  Europe.  Every  thing  is  in 
subjection  to  them  there  as  it  is  here.  Whilst  things  are  in  this  state, 
all  the  naval  force  of  Europe  is  a  useless  expense — a  subject  of  triumph 
prepared  for  England,  and,  since  we  must  speak  out,  a  complete  absur- 
dity. Europe  must  not  look  at  home  for  the  means  of  obtaining  mari- 
time freedom  ;  she  cannot  rest  the  lever  firmly  here,  which  will  raise  the 
burden  that  is  crushing  her — it  must  be  rested  in  America.  From 
henceforth  her  liberation  must  originate  there.  We  have  just  had  a 
proof  of  this  in  the  war  which  the  United  States  have  been  waging 
against  England :  they  have  tormented  England  more  than  all  the 
uavies  of  Europe  united  together  have  done.    The  reason  of  this  is  very  . 
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simple :  it  is  the  distance  of  America.  England  at  sueb  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  empire  lost  part  of  the  advantages  which  render  her  so  for- 
midable in  Europe;  consequently  the  greater  number  of  states  there 
are  in  America  similar  to  the  United  States^  the  greater  number  of 
allies  will  there  be  for  Europe  :  for  all  these  states  being,  like  the 
United  States,  in  their  pature  maritime,  and  possessing  an  infinite 
number  of  ports  and  rivers  inviting  navigation  and  commerce,  will  have 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  and  in  forming  an  alli- 
ance between  the  weaker  maritime  powers  against  the  stronger,  who 
are  the  natural  oppressors  of  the  former ;  consequently  every  standard 
of  liberty  planted  in  America  will  cover  the  seas  of  Europe  with  a  tute- 
lary shade.  Let  us  suppose  some  free  states  in  America,  like  those  of 
Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  Peru  and  Chili^  to  be  in  that  state  of  freedom  which  they 
must  arrive  at  sooner  or  later — Is  it  not  plain  that  in  them  are  raised 
tip  as  many  rivals  to  England,  and  as  many  fleets  and  as  many  arsenals 
Us  there  are  in'  the  United  States,  and  all  of  them  at  the  service  of  Eu- 
rope, against  the  common  enemy,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  whatever 
imme  she  bears  ?  for  by  being  mistress,  she  is  an  enemy  to  all  who  are 
iveaker  than  hei-self,  and  all  are  equally  enemies  to  her.  Is  it  not  plain 
that  a  general  contest  for  the  independence  of  the  sea  will  arise  with 
means  of  supporting  it,  a  contest  which,  in  this  case,  would  not  fail  of 
having  its  effect,  favoured  as  it  would  be  by  the  position  of  the  nations 
who  would  take  part  in  it,  while  it  is  impossible  that  Europe  alone 
should  institute  such  a  contest,  on  account  of  its  position  and  its  proxi- 
mity to  England  ?  She  is  an  enemy  whom  we  cannot  ^ont  till  we 
have  drawn  her  from  home,  and  forced  her  to  divide  her  strength. 
'When  England  shall  have  to  blockade  at  once  both  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  the  whole  of  America,  that  blockade,  instead  of  being  an  iron 
chain,  which  it  is  impossible  to  break,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  will  be  only  a  cobweb  which  can  be  pierced  at  pleasure. 
When  her  vessels  shall  have  to  guard  stations  at  the  distance  from  Eng- 
land of  many  thousand  leagues,  and  without  secure  harbours ;  and  when 
her  commerce,  banished  from  the  two  continents,  and  pursued  by 
swarms  of  cruisers,  shall  stretch  its  suppliant  and  afflicted  arms  towards 
the  mother  country  for  peace ;  then  will  a  maritime  independence  be 
established  for  Europe,  which  it  is  not  able  to  obtain  by  its  own  meanir. 
*  The  chief  error  in  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was  this ;  he  wished  to 
render  the  seas  free  by  means  of  Europe,  whilst  it  was  only  by  means 
of  America  that  it  could  be  done:  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  object 
he  aimed  at  when  he  went  to  seek  for  it  in  Russia,  where  it  certainly 
was  never  to  be  found.  Such  is  still  the  error  of  Spain :  she  does  not 
perceive  that  by  labouring  to  re-establish  the  dependance  of  America, 
she  is  only  confirming  her  own  dependance  upon  England,  who  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  turn  all  her  force  against  her,  which  would  other- 
wise be  required  against  America.' 

We  should  not  have  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  our.  reader9 
vrith  this  long  rhapsody,  did  we  not  know  that  the  sentiments  it 
^nveys  are  the  conrnioa  property  of  all  the  revolutionists ;  that  the 
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numerous  disciples  of  that  school  of  anarchy  which  France  has 
scattered  over  the  world,  affect  the  same  terror  of  the  naval  po\ycr 
of  England,. the  same  tender  regard  for  the  insurgents  of  Spanish 
America,  and  the  same  hope  that,  by  the  ferment  at  present  work- 
ing in  that  distant  part  of  the  world,  the  countries  of  Europe  now 
settling  into  repose  may  again  be  roused  and  kindled  into  confusion, 
plunder,  and  regicide. 

Contempt  for  the  whole  fraternity,  of  which  this  man  is  a  feeble 
«cho,  must  not  prevent  us  from  such  remarks  as  are  dictated  by  a 
regard  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  by  the  love  of 
Cliat  genuine  liberty  which  can  subsist  only  with  law,  order  and 
legitimate  authority. 

In  the  station  which  England  has  acquired,  during  the  long  war 
reluctantly  waged  by  her  in  defence  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  not 
even  pretended  that  she  has  obtained  any  other  than  defensive  posi- 
tions ;  or  that,  having  acquired  them,  she  has  applied,  or  shown  a 
disposition  to  apply,  their  possession  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  securing  general  tranquillity. 

'  The  lamentations  of  these  liberale^  arise  not  from  any  fear  that 
England  will  disturb  that  tranquillity,  but  that  the  positions  which 
she  has  thus  taken  will  induce  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to 
maintain  '  an  everlasting  status  quo,  and  to  be  satisfied  as  long  as 
that  lasts;*  a  situation  which  being  the  result  of  treaties  of  peace 
and  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  founded  on  the  ^  rights  of  man,^ 
must  tend  to  disturb  the  visionary  ideas  of  the  revolutionary  faction. 
In  consequence  of  England  possessing  the  outposts  she  has  acquired, 
the  liberty  of  the  sea  has  been  more  effectually  secured  than  it 
could  have  been  by  the  conquest  of  Russia ;  (the  attempt  at  whose 
subjugation  the  right  reverend  politician  mildly  points  out  as  an 
error  on  the  part  of  Napoleon ;)  or  than  it  is  by  the  swarms  of 
pirates  of  all  nations  who,  under  South  American  coloin-s,  annoy 
and  plunder  the  peaceful  traders  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  By  the 
cepose  which  the  naval  superiority  of  England  has  given  to  tlie 
world,  the  status  quo,  which  this  author  dreads,  is,  in  fact,  likely  to 
be  realised.  All  the  naval  powers,  and  England  above  ail,  have 
been  enabled  to  reduce  their  military  navies  to  a  standard  even 
below  what  any  former  peace  has  witnessed.  England  has  exerted 
herself  to  crush  the  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  the  sea  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  perhaps  ought  to  do  somewhat  to  sup- 
press those  equally  piratical  cruisers  which  are  fitted  out  by  un- 
known buccaneers  under  the  banners  of  Spanish  American  freedom. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  liberty  of  the  sea,  of  which,  with  a 
whining  cant,  the  revolutionists  pretend  to  lament  the  loss,  never 
was  enjoyed  in  any  period,  or  under  any  circumstances,  in  greater 
perfection  than  at  the  moment  wh^n  they  are  alarming  or  atteaipting 
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to  alarm  the  contineot  Witb  their  dentmciatioii  of  the  mantiiQe 
tyraony  of  England. 

But  the  cant  of  revolutionists  has  as  Httle  iaflaence^  on  our  fears, 
as  the  war-whoop  of  enthusiasts  has  upon  our  reason.  We  would 
abstain  from  suding  the  Spanish  Americans  against  the  mother- 
country, — not  because  We  dread  the  re-establishment  of  their 
independence,  but  because  we  doubt  the  probability  of  so  peace- 
able a  result  from  tKe  success  of  the  colonies  against  Spain;  and 
because  we  are  sure  that  England  has  no  right  to  tsike  part  in  the 
quarrel.  We  belieVe  that  some  middle  result  between  submissic^ 
and  total  independence  is  at  once  the  most  probable  and  the  most 
desirable ;  and  we  think  that  to  such  an  end,  this  country  m^t 
lend  its  aid  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  willing  to  lend  it 
heretofoirc. 

When  in  the  year  1810,  the  deputies  from  the  South  American 
provinces  came  to  England,  amiouncing  their  resolution  to  maintain 
their  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  to  assist  Spain  with  all  their  power 
in  the  common  cause  against  France,  but  to  provide  independently 
for  their  own  internal  government,  three  distinct  lines  of  policy 
were  open  to  the  English  government.  To  unite  our  forces  with 
those  of  Spain,  and  actively  to  support  them  in  compellii^ 
the  colonies  to  submit,  was  a  course  of  policy  that  no  statesman 
could  advise,  and  it  would  be  now  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  on 
it.  The  question  then  to  be  decided  was,  whether  this  country 
should  give  an  avowed  support  to  the  colonies  in  their  contest  for 
independence,  or  whether,  acting  on  the  clear  principle  of  neutra- 
lity, and  endeavouring  to  secure  to  Spain  the  succours  and  resources 
of  the  American  provinces  during  the  war  against  Buonaparte,,  it 
should  offer  mediation  between  the  mother-country  and  the  co- 
lonies. The  colonists  proclaimed  their  present  object  to  be  com* 
plete  and  permanent  independence ;  but  the  qualified  maimer  in 
which  their  claims  were  then  stated,  was  a  material  point  in  the 
question,  as  then  presented  to  the  decision  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

At  the  first  arrival  of  this  intelligence  in  England,  a  loud  outcry 
was  raised  in  favour  of  granting  immediate  and  open  assistance  to 
the  colonies.  The  opportunity,  it  was  urged,-  might  never  recur; 
the  success  could  not  be  doubtful  in  the  existing  condition  of  Spain; 
die  advantages  to  England  were  incalculable  and  certsun^  while  the 
war  in  Spain,  as  it  had  been  decided  by  these  advisers,  could  only 
be  productive  of  certain  loss,  defeat  and  disgrace. 

Of  the  numerous  arguments  against  the  proposition  of  emplay- 
ing  at  that  time  the  arms  of  England  in  alliance  with  the  colonies; 
the  first  in  real  importance,  and  which  would  appear  to  us  abun* 
4antly  sufficient  to  decide  the  question^  is  to  be  deduced  from  the 
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war,  in  \^btch  we  were  ei^ged  as  the  allies  of  Spain,  against  the 
enormous  and  usurping  power  of  France.  The  policy  of  employ- 
ing the  military  resources  of  England  in  a  powerful  exertion  for 
the  success  of  that  contest  may  have  been  wise,  or  ludicrously  ab- 
surd ;  but  it  had  been  fidopted,  and  its  wisdom  or  folly  are  indifle^ 
rent  to  the  present  question.  The  primary  iobject  of  all  our  exer- 
tions was  to  obtain  and  secure  the  independence  of  the  throne  and 
people  of  Spaing  and  who  will  deny  that  the  military  power  of 
France  was  so  formidable,  the  resources  and  the  genius  of  Buona- 
parte were  so  gigantic,  that  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only  chance 
of  our  success  obviously  consisted  in  the  unity  of  our  object? 

To  those,  indeed,  who  persevered  in  arguing  that  the  war  in 
Spain  was  on  onr  part  an  idle  waste  of  blood  and  of  treasure,  add 
who  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  in  Buonaparte  a  disposition  so  pa- 
cific, and  intentions  so  inoffensive,  that  England  might  safely  ac* 
quiesce  in  the  addition  of  Spain  to  his  dominions;  the  privilege  of 
recommending  in  any  year  of  the  war  an  expedition  of  freedom  and 
fraternity  to  Soudi  America  most  unquestionably  belonged;  but 
more  especially  to  those  who  had  engrafted  these  principles  on  an 
indiscriminate  affection  for  all  revolutions.  If,  however,  Buona- 
parte had  in  truth  engrossed  a  degree  of  power,  which,  having  ab- 
sorbed the  liberties  of  the  continent,  had  become  a  subject  of 
national  alarm  to  England;  and  if,  as  the  event  has  proved,  the 
best  opportunity  of  opposing  a  successful  resistance  to  his  system 
of  aggrandizement  w^  to  be  ifound  in  assisting  a  nation,  exaspe- 
rated by  his  insults,  and  straggling  against  bis  oppression,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  every  deviation  from  the  singleness  of  our  plan 
was  rather  to  be  avoided  than  to  be  pursued.  Every  object  of 
policy  became  of  minor  consequence,  and  no  minor  object  ought 
to  have  been  allowed  to  distract  our  attention,  or  to  divide  oar 
forces.  We  certainly  might  have  contrived,  with  >  miscbievofis  tn-^ 
g'enuity,  to  weaken  the  exertions  of  our  ally,  and  to  disperse  oor 
own,  at  the  crisis  of  that  arduous  contest.  Spain  iiieldom  calcu- 
lates with  prudence  the  chances  of  political  success:  indignant  at 
such  conduct,  she  might  have  chosen  to  break  the  alliance;^  and 
we  should  then  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  adding  a  war  in 
America  t6  that  in  Europe;  or,  at  all  events,  we  ^ould  have 
offered  to  Spain  the  alternative  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  her 
empire  by  submission  to  Buonaparte,  or  of  suffrering,i-^at  the  hands 
of  her  friendly  ally,  and  as  a  reward  for  her  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  national  freedom, — the  dismemberment  of  her  colonies.  But  how 
would  the  advocates  of  this  policy  have  disposed  of  the  question 
of  national  faith,  though  the  ground  of  expediency  be  conceded  ? 
— A  question  which  they  will  admit  to  be  not  only^a- very  ^aceful 
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topic  of  parliamentary  declamation,  but  essential  to  tbe  real  inte- 
restSy  as  it  is  to  the  character  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  imagine  any  source  of  a  more  lively  delight  to  those 
individuals,  statesmen,  authors,  and  orators  of  various  nations,  who 
pursue  the  honest  profession  of  misrepresenting  the  nrotives,  and  of 
detracting  from  the  reputation  of  England,  than  would  have  been 
the  unexpected  intelligence — that  at  the  very  crisis  of  a  war,  in 
which  we  pretended  to  a  more  than  common  zeal  of  friendship,  and 
a  hearty  communion  of  objects  with  Spain,  we  had,  in  breach  of 
express  and  solemn  treaties,taken  advantage  of  the  first  unfavourable 
change  in  the  situation  of  our  ally,  to  pursue  at  his  expense  our 
own  sordid  objects  of  commercial  policy — that  we  had,  in  short, 
betrayed  the  cause  of  Europe  for  a  better  market  for  our  commo- 
dities! this  would  have  been,  indeed,  a  triumph.  Every  gazette, 
and  every  political  assembly  in  Europe  would  have  teemed  with 
expressions  of  hatred  and  disgust ; — no  libel  from  the  press  of  our 
continental  friends  or  enemies  would  have  omitted  thid  invaluable 
topic,  and  what  defence  could  have  been  made  for  this  faithless, 
•elfish,  and  shop-keeping  nation  ? 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  having  saved  Spain  and  Europe  from 
the  yoke  of  Buonaparte,  we  may  now  safely  speculate  in  the  free- 
dom of  Spanish  America;  and  we  have  been  excited  to  this  war — 
for  it  is  not  less  than  war — sometimes  by  severe  censures  on  the 
conduct  of  Spain,  at  others  by  alarming  our  jealousy  of  the  rising 
power  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  peculi|r  state  of  the  relations 
between  Spain  and  England  fron^  the  year  1809  to  1814,  and  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  in  no  degree  alter  our  view  of  this 
subject,  nor  can  they  weaken  the  arguments  against  the  colonial 
alliance.  After  the  bitter  experience  of  the  contest  with  her  own 
colonies  in  North  America,  it  may  well  become  this  country  to  be 
slow  iq  interfering  with  the  colonial  disputes  of  other  nations.  If 
the  political  consequences  for  which  France  is  indebted  to  her  ac- 
tive support  of  those  colonies  are  fairly  considered,  they  will  not 
liold  out  a  very  strong  encouragement  to  imitate  her  example. 

Would  it  be  nothmg  to  incur  the  just  atid  durable  enmity  of  the 
power,  which  by  our  means  has  been  deprived  of  colonial  posses- 
sions? Or,  granting  that  its  means  of  future  revenge  may  be  con- 
temptible, can  it  be  imagined  diat  all  the  nations  of  Europe  would 
look  on  wi2h  indiffi^ence,  while  England  was  extending  her  influ- 
ence, and  securing,  as  they  would  apprehend,  a  monopoly  of  Ame- 
rican conmierce?  Have  they  proved  themselves  to  be  so  free  from 
jealousy  of  our  power,  and  so  attached  to  the  interests  of  our  trade, 
that  we  couid  expect  them  to  be  idle  spectators  of  this  great  addi- 
tion to  both!  But  if  the  cause  of  Spain  were  defended  by  any  allies, 
Iken  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  might  be  again  committed  to  the 
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hazard  of  war,  and  America  be  the  inauspicious  field  of  bstttle.. 
That  the  conduct  of  Spain  ha»  been,  in  this  contest  with  her  colo- 
nies,  neither  wise  nor  humane^  that  Ferdinand  VII.  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity on  his  return  to  the  throne,  of  succeeding  in  a  rational  attempt 
at  conciliation ; — these  are  propositions,  to  the  truth  of  which  we 
may  assent  without  being  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  therefore 
ifie  sword  must  be  drawn  for  the  colonists.  . 
'  But  it  has  been  plausibly  asserted,  that  by  abstaining  from  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  South  America  we  are  surrendering  to  the 
United  States  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  secured  to  our- 
selves from  this  revolution — that  we  are  assisting  to  increase  the 
trade  and  power  of  a  nation,  which  alone  can  ever  be  the  maritime 
rival  of  England.  It  appears  *to  us  extremely  doubtful  whether 
any  advantage  commercial  or  political  can  be  lost  to  England  by  a 
neutral  conduct;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  United  States^ 
themselves  have  given  every  public  proof  of  their  intention-  to  pur- 
sue the  same  line  of  policy.  But  admitting  that  this  conduct  is 
nothing  more  than  a  decent  pretext;  or  admitting  still  further,  thai 
they  will  afford  to  the  Independents*  direct  and  open  assistance,  our 
view  of  the  case  would  remain  precisely  the  same.  The  experience 
of  ages,  the  instance  of  North  America  itself,  will  distinctly  prove, 
that  the  South  Americans  will  not  sacrifice  to  their  gratitude  for  the 
disinterested  exertions  of  the  United  States  all  the  benefits  and  en- 
joyments which,  in  any  case  of  their  success  or  failure,  they  must 
derive  from  the  amity  and  the  intercourse  of  England.  They  will 
not  be  disposed  to  punish  themselves*  by  receiving  our  manufac- 
tures at  an  enhanced  value  through  the  medium  of  the  United 
States;  nor  will  they,  by  a  gratuitous  provocation  of  the  naval 
power,  whose  productions  are  most  congenial  to  their  wants,  and 
whose  hostility  would  be  the  most  formidable  to  their  nascent 
prosperity,  at  once  throw  away  the  great  prize  of  their  exertions — 
the  acquisition  of  a  free  trade.  We  are  still  persuaded,  that  they 
will  not  feel  enmity  towards  England,  because  in  the  first  years  of 
their  revolutioa  it  has  preferred  the  line  of  good  faith  to  a  selfish 
pursuit  of  commercial  profit,  oi^  tO'  a  romantic  desertion  of  com-- 
mon  sense;  and  because  at  a  later  period  it  may  be  unwillkig  to 
risk  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  to  aggravate  its  financial  dif- 
ficulties, by  engaging  in  war  against  anally  recently  saned  by  itS'OW» 
^ertions. 

These  reasons  appear  conclusive  against  tlie  policy  of  committing 
the  honour  and  the  pdwer  of  England  in  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  with  the  colonists  of  America.  The  government  of  this^ 
country  adopted  in  18.10  the  line  of  mediation,  and  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  thia  purpose  by  England  proceeded  to  Cadiz;, 
where,  after  warm  discussions  in  the  Cortes^  the  mediation  was  re- 
jected 
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jected  and  die  mission  dissolved.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
result  of  this  scheme,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  British  commis- 
sioners, men  of  talent  and  of  experience  in  political  ai&irs,  had  not 
tlien  the  opportunity  of  informing  themselves  and  their  country  on 
ihe  real  state  of  the  colonies,  and  of  obtaining  an  accurate  insight 
into  the  views,  the  disposition,  and  the  conduct  of  both  parties  in 
this  sanguinary  contest.  We  cannot  now  decide  whether  Spain,  in 
tlms  rejecting  the  plan  of  mediation,  rejected  the  only  chance  of 
recovering  her  colonies,  but  we  know  that  many  of  those  who  were 
leading  members  in  the  executive  and  in  the  Cortes  have  expressed 
their  bitter  repentance  of  the  conduct  which  they  pursued  in  obe- 
dience to  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  Spain  rather  than  to  any  calm 
and  reasoned  consideration  of  the  subject.  Nothing  has  occurred 
since  the  year  1810,  which,  in  our  apprehension,  ought  to  alter  the 
line  of  neutrality  then  adopted  by  England,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  a  strict  and  sincere  adherence  to  it  will  not  fail  to  secure  the 
political  and  commercial  advantages  which  a  more  violent  course 
must  expose  to  hazard.  That  we  should  have  been  diverted  from 
it  by  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  or  even  by  the  revival  of  the  Inqui- 
sition with  all  its  dungeons,  tortures,  and  autos  dafty  is  a  proposi- 
tion maintainable  only  by  the  advocates  of  perpetual  hostilities, 
who  might  well  rejoice^  if  the  follies  or  faults  of  foreign  monarchs, 
and  the  unjust  or  unwise  measures  of  foreign  nations  with  respect 
to  their  own  internal  aflxiirs,  were  suffered  to  push  the  English  go- 
verament,  by  every  impulse  of  disgust  or  indignation,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  war. 

There  is,  however,  a  set  of  reasoners  on  this  subject  who  must 
be  reminded  that  England  ought  not  on  this,  or  on  any  occasion,  to 
pursue  an  equivocal  line  of  policy.  Such  conduct  is  sufficiently 
absurd  in  trivial  matters  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  but 
in  great  political  questions  it  is  worse  than  weakness;  it  is  always 
dangerous,  and  often  fatal.  At  once  to  support  Spain  against  her 
colonies,  or  the  colonies  against  Spain,  would  be  a  more  prudent 
and  dignified  course,  than,  under  the  mask  of  neutrality,  to  give 
an  oblique  encouragement  to  either  party.  Such  conduct  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  England ;  of  which  the 
best  and  the  ancient  distinction  has  been  a  direct,  manly  and 
avowed  system  of  policy  on  all  occasions,  equally  exempt  from  the 
vacillations  of  weakness  and  the  shallow  duplicity  of  artifice. 
We  are  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  sport  with  this  inestimable 
advantage ;  but  if  we  were,  the  last  question  on  which  the  experi- 
ment should  be  tried,  from  its  nature  and  consequences,  is  the  revo- 
lution in  Spanish  America.  The  only  interference  in  South 
American  affairs,  which  we  could  adopt  with  consistency,  with 
dignity,  or  with  effect,  .would  be  the  renewal  (at  the  solicitation  of 
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either  party)  of  that  mediation,  th^  aceept&nce  of  which  in  1810 
might  have  saved  yeurs  of  distraction  and  bloodshed  to  the  colo- 
nies ;  aild  the  refusal  of  which  (for  such  in  effect  it  was)  by  Spaia 
has  gone  near  to  render  war  desperate  and  reconciliation  hopeless. 
But  even  in  the  offering,  or  the  consenting  to  undertake  such  9>  me- 
diation at  the  present  moment,  so  far  should  we  be  ffom  desiring  to 
monopolize  the  fruits  of  its  success,  that  we  think  the  best  hope  of 
its  coming  to  a  favourable  issue  would  be,  that  the  other  great 
powers  of  Europe  should  be  parties  to  it  m  common,  with  our^ 
selves. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  revolution  in  South  America,  wo 
cannot  omit  to  notice  the  recent  death  of  General  Miranda,  th^ 
author  and  the  leader  of  the  first  attempt  to  ob^n  its  political 
freedom ;  and  it  is  impossible  to,  mention  the  circumstances  at- 
tending his  death,  without  expressing  the  feelings  of  disgust 
and  indignation,  which  in  every  civilized  country  they  cannot  fkil 
to  excite.  Betrayed  by  a  treacherous  adherent  to  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral with  whom  he  had  concluded  a  formal  capitulation,  and  ia 
defiance  of  this  treaty,  (which  contained  on  the  one  side  an  acknow-^ 
ledgitient  of  the  authority  of  the  Cortes,  and  on  the  other  a  com- 
plete amnesty  to  all  persons  in  his. army,  without  exception,) h« 
was  conveyed  to  Spain,  and  after  a  rigorous  confinement  of  four 
years,  he  expired  in  the  prison  of  La  Caraca  near  Cadiz.  We 
have  been  informecl,  but  we  trust  that  our  information  is  incor-^ 
rect,  that  his  domestics  were  prohibited  by  the  monks  and  clergy 
of  the  place,  in  which  he  died,  from  giving  the  common  tokens  of 
respect  to  his  remains,  and  that  his  effects  were  burnt,  with  every 
mark  of  ignominy  and  contempt.  Miranda  undoubtedly  possessed 
one  characteristic,  perhaps  the  most  distinctive,  of  a  superior 
mind, — that  of  having  selected  an  elevated  and,  in  his  opinion,  an 
useful  object  of  ambitious  pursuit,  and  of  having  devoted,  with 
steady  perseverance  to  the  successful  attainment  of  it,  his  faculties, 
his  fortune,  and  his  life.  His  sincerity  in  the  cause  which  he  haci 
undertak<en  caAhot  be  questioned,  for  the  last  exertion  he  made  foi^ 
its  success,  and ,  which  terminated  in  his  own  captivity  and  death, 
was  rtade  against  the  advice  of  his  more  prudent  friends ;  when 
the  affairs  of  Venezuek,  his  native  country,  were  in  the  most 
desperate  condition,  and  when  the  cause  itself,  for  which  he  made 
this  sacrifice,  vi^as  not  less  endangered  by  the  treachery  of  itg 
professed  advocates,  than  by  the  superior  forces  of  the.  Spaniards. 
An  impartial  observer  of  his  career  in  America  will  discover  the 
taint  of  Jacobinical  principles  which  he  had  contracted  in  the 
service  of  Revolutionary  France.  He  displayed  them  in  his  own 
country  by  an  awkward  imitation  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  very 
worst  times  of  the  French  assemblies.      In  the  same  school, 
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«nd  amidst  the  contentions  of  rival  commanders  fOr  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Kepublic,  he  acquired  the  habits  of  irr^ular 
ambition  which  exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  his 
countrymen ;  which  sullied  the  motives  of  his  conduct  and  checked^ 
the  career  of  bis  success  in  a  cause,  of  which  his  talents,  hit 
knowledge  and  bis  experience^  would  have  entitled  him  to  be 
a  leader. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  have  remarked  the  peculiarly  lawless  and 
sanguinary  nature  of  the  war  in  all  tlie  Spanish  colonies.  No  civil 
war  of  ancient  or  modern  times  can  afford  a  parallel  to  these  atro- 
cities ;  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Indian  allies  in  the  war  of  North 
America,  exaggerated  as  they  were  by  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  would  sink  in  the  comparison.  Not  only  the  common 
and  conventional  laws  of  nations,  but  the  common  feelings  of  human 
nature  are  outraged  and  despised, — the  murder  of  prisoners,  the  per- 
fidious violation  of  treaties,  the  unprovoked  massacre  of  defenceless 
inhabitants  seem  id  have  beep  the  ordinary  resources  of  war  to  both 
the  contending  parties.  We  have  seen  a  proclamation  published  by 
General  Bolivar,  at  Ocumare,  in  July,  1816,  in  which  he  commands, 
*  that  no  European  Spaniard  shall  be  put  to  death,  excepting  in 
battle;  that  to  those  who  surrender  pardon  shall  be  given,  though 
Spaniards;  and  that  the  war  of  death  shall  cease.'  For  the 
honour  of  mankind  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will  persevere  in  hu- 
manizing the  mode  of  warfare,  in  which  the  belligerents  had 
indulged  their  irritated  passions.  But  it  must  be  observed,  thai 
the  example  of  humanity  would  have  come  with  a  better  grace 
from  those,  whose  obvious  policy  it  is  to  conciliate,  and  who  lay 
claim  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization.^  It  would  have  become  the 
mother-country  to  practise  in  America  the  laws  of  civilized  war, 
which  she  has  learnt  in  Europe. 

To  attempt  an  historical  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  war, 
.  would  be  to  hazard  our  own  character  for  veracity ; — for  such  are 
the  acrimony  and  violence  wkich  pervade  the  official  documentt 
on  both  sides,  so  completely  have  their  contradictory  relations 
succeeded  in  perverting  or  obscuring  the  truth,  that  we  can- 
not pretend  to  more,  than  to  sketch  an  outline  of  such  recent 
transactions  as  are  too  notorious  to  be  concealed,  and  too  au- 
thentic to  be  misrepresented. 

From  the  articles  in  Mr.  Thompson's  translation  of  Alcedo's 
Dictionary,  (in  which  the  impartiality  of  the  narrative  b  not 
less  to  be  admired  than  the  variety  and  accuracy  of  the  geoeral 
information,)  and  from  *  the  Outline  of  the  Revolution  in  Spaoish 
America,'  a  correct  notion  of  these  events  to  a  late  period  may  be 
collected.  The  latter  work  is  evidently  written  by  a  person,  wbe 
has  enjoyed  access  to  the  ^est  jiour^iei  of  informatiOB  and  has  pro^ 
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bably  been  himself  engaged  in  some  of  the  transactions  which  he 
has  described :  the  general  bias  of  the  author  is  in  favour  of  the 
colonists,  but  he  does  not  endeavour  to  conceal  the  misconduct  of 
their  leaders^  ,to  magnify  their  victories,  or  to  diminish  those  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  of  New  Granada  have  con- 
stantly preserved  some  connexion  in  their  operations,  though 
governed  by  separate  and  independent  congresses ; — they  were 
entirely  free,  until  the  earthquake,  which  in  March,  1812,  de- 
stroyed the  towns  of  La  Guayra,  Merida,  and  Caracas ;  and 
under  their  ruins  crushed  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
buried  the  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  destined  for, the  ser- 
vice of  their  armies.  This  tremendous  calamity  occurred  on 
Holy  Thursday ;  and  the  impression,  which  one  of  the  most 
solemn  rites  of  the  Catholic  religion  makes  at  all  times*  on  the 
superstitious  population  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  was  aggravated 
by  the  recollection  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  their  revolution. 
Of  this  circumstance  the  priests  in  the  interest  of  the  royalists 
took  advantage,  and  confusion  and  despondency  were  introduced 
into  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  Miranda,  having  been  appointed 
dictator,  was,  after  a  brave  and  skilful  resistance,  obliged  to  pro- 
pose a  capitulation  to  the  Spanish  General  Monteverde,  by  which 
the  constitution  proposed  for  Spain  by  the  Cortes,  was  accepted 
for  Venezuela. 

Caracas  ^was  in  consequence  possessed  by  the  royalists,  with  the 
rest  of  the  provinces;  and  Miranda  himself,  betrayed  to  the  Spa- 
niards, was  imprisoned  and  soon  afterwards  conveyed  to  Spain. — 
The  royalists  conducted  themselves  in  Venezuela  with  a  degree  of 
severity  and  imprudence  which  could  not  long  be  tolerated.  Don 
Simon  Bolivar,  who  had  been  one  of  the  deputies  from  the  colo- 
nies to  England  in  1810,  having  raised  an  army  of  less  than  a 
thousand  men  in  New  Granada,  after  several  successful  battles 
with  the  royalists,  entered  the  town  of  Caracas,  as  a  deliverer,  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1813. — ^To  a  reader,  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate the  myriads,  which  have  been  arrayed  against  each  other  m 
l^he  wars  of  Europe,  nothing  can  appear  more  singular  and  striking 
than  the  contrast  between  the  insignificance  of  the  means,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  objects  in  dispute  in  South  America,  as 
well  as  the  immense  extent  of  the  regions,  which  are  the  seat  of 
these  diminutive  campaigns. 

Bolivar  continued  to  attack  with  success  the  remaining  forces  pf 
the  royalists,  and  having  offered  the  resignation  of  his  autliority 
into  the  hands  of  a  Representative  Assembly,  was  by  them  formally* 
appointed  the  sole  dictator.  In  order  to  recover  their  superiority, 
the  Spaniards  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  and  indefensible  mea- 
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«ure  of  a  general  liberation  and  arming  of  the  slaves ;  and  by  these 
means  raised  an  army  or  rather  an  armed  rabble  of  above  seventy 
thousand  men,  by  whom  Bolivar  was  beaten  in  a  general  action  at 
file  distance  of  fifty  leagues  from  the  capital.  He  had  committed 
the  fault  of  dividing  his  army,  already  inferior  in  nunibers  to  that 
of  his  opponents.  The  Spanish  General  Bores  occupied  Venezuela 
in  1814,  and  Bolivar  fled  to  Carthagena,  which  city  General  Mo- 
rillo,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain  with  ten  thousand  men,  (the  only 
considerable  expedition  that  Spain  has  been  able  to  send  to  Ame- 
rica,) besieged  in  the  summer  of  1 815 — and  took,  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  four  months,  in  the  course  of  vriiich  a  great  part 
of  the  defenders  had  perished  by  famine. 

Bolivar,  with  the  assistance  of  Brion,  a  naval  officer,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth,  and  of  General  M'Gregor,  who  had  served 
in  the  English  army  on  the  Peninsula,  directed  another  expedition 
against  the  royalists  in  Venezuela ;  which,  thougli  he  was  himself 
defeated,  has  partially  succeeded..  The  royalists  appear  to  be  still 
in  possession  of  the  principal  towns,  but  great  part  of  the  country 
is  occupied  by  the  Independent  armies  or  roving  bands  of  Guer- 
rillas. They  have  also,  under  McGregor,  occupied  the  island  of 
Amelia,  which  contains  an  excellent  harbour,  and  affords  them  an 
easy  communication  with  their  friends  in  the  United  States.  The 
island  of  Margarita,  and  part  of  the  provinces  of  Cumana  and 
Maracaybo,  are  in  their  power,  and  Bolivar  was,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  accounts,  still  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  provinces  composing  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  after 
violent  civil  contests,  had  established  a  system  of  general  federa- 
tion, and  appointed  Nurino  general  of  their  forces,  united  to 
oppose  the  royalists,  who  had  exasperated  the  whole  country,  hf 
having,  upon  the  capture  of  Quito,  put  to  death  one  in  every  five 
of  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  it  had  been  defended.  Nurino  was  for 
some  time  victorious,  but  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  in  Jime, 
1814; — and  the  cause  which  had  prospered  by  his  conduct  and 
talents  was  materially  depressed. 

The  congress  of  New  Granada,  not  dispirited  by  failure,  em-r 
ployed  Bolivar  in  I>ecember,  1814,  to  compel  the  province  of 
Cundinamarca,  with  the  capital  Santa  F6  di  Bogota,  to  submit  to 
their  form  of  government.  In  this  object  he  succeeded — and  the 
congress  proceeded  to  hold  their  sittings  in  that  capital.  T||€j 
tKoops  of  New  Granada  were  then  employed  by  Bolivar  hi  redu- 
cing Carthagena,  of  which  the  governor,  Castillo,  resisted  his 
supreme  authority.  While  the  armies  were  fighting  for  this  point 
of  civil  dissension,  Morillo  arrived,  to  whom  both  parties  were 
•bliged  to  surrender. 

Pursubg  his  success,  Morillo  eaptured  Santa  Fe  ip  June,  1816, 
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after  a  spirited  resistance  of  the  Independents.  Froni  the  inter- 
cepted dispatches  of  this  general  to  the  Spanish  government  (for  thej 
are  not  all  fabrications)  it  is  evident  that  in  many  of  the  provinces 
of  New  Granada  the  war  is  still  carried  on  against  Spain,  that  the 
spirit  of  independence  is  no  where  destroyed,  and  that  unless  Spain 
is  able  to  supply  her  armies  with  constant  re^inforcements,  th^ 
will  soon  be  unequal  to  resist  the  Guerrillas  by  whom  the  country 
is  overrun. 

The  colony  of  Mexico  is  on  many  accounts  the  leading  object 
of  anxiety  to  the  mother-country  in  the  present  contest.     The  po- 
pulation exceeds  six  millions,  that  of  die  capital  alone  is  140,000. 
Humboldt  states  it   to   be   the   most  civilized   of  the   Spanish 
colonies,  and  its  mines,  its  harbours,  and  its.  position  render  it 
the  most  valuable.     Tranquillity  had  been  preserved  as  long  as 
the  archbishop  was  viceroy,  but  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed 
by  some  Spanish  officers  and  a  curate  named  Hidalgo,  who  had 
acquired  singular  influence  over  the  Indians,  the  revolution  began 
to  wear  a  formidable  appearance.     They  appeared  in  arms  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy  Venegas — Hidalgo  at   the  head  of 
a  motley  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  seized  the  royal  treasure  at 
Goanaxuato  and  possessed  himself  of  some  of  the  richest  minest 
He  assumed  the  banners  of  the  ancient  emperors  of  Mexico,  and  dis- 
played the  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  the  favourite  object 
of  Catholic  worship  in  Mexico.  -  Hidalgo  marched  within  a  few 
leagues  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  if  there  had  been  in  its  walls  any 
active  party  in  his  favour,  the  forces  of  Venegas  were  so  inferior 
and  so  dispirited,  that  it  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands.     But  the 
archbishop  and  the  Inquisition  having  published  a  solemn  decree  of 
ex comnmnication  against  him,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  tl^ 
province  remained  passive  spectators  of  the  contest.     After  a  long 
delay  before  the  city,  whith  gave  his  opponents  the  opportunity  of 
collecting  their  forces,  he  withdrew  in  some  confusion.     His  army 
•was  pursued  and  defeated  by  the  Spanish  general  Calleja.     It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  the  towns  submitting  to  his  power>  he 
issued  a  coinage  with  the  head  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh. — Having 
been  twice  defeated  by   the    Spaniards,    he   was   treacherously 
attacked  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  general  of  the  Independents,  and 
himself  with  all  his  officers  were  put  to  death.     Several  chiefs 
continued  a  desultory  war,  of  whom  Rayon  a  lawyer,  and  Morelos 
a  priest,  were  the  most  conspicuous;  they  formed  a  junta^  which 
still  acknowledged  Ferdinand.     Calleja  took  Zitiquaro,  the  resi- 
dence of  this  junta,  and  most  barbarously  as  well  as  most  unwisely 
razed  to  the  ground  every  building  in  it.     Morelos,  after  many 
actions  with  the  royalists,  and  after  destroying  the  royal  maga- 
:?ines  of  tobacco,  which  were  of  the  greatest  Vld^ue>  took  the  town 
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of  Acapulco,  and  effectually  stopped  the  communication  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  The  Junta  was  succeeded  by  a  Congress, 
which  met  at 'a  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Mexico,  and  framed 
and  published  a  democratic  constitution.  Acapulco  has  beeu 
retaken  by  the  Spaniards;  but  the  colonists,  having  fitted  out  priva- 
teers in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  have  been  able  to  receive  supplies 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  officers — they  have  been  joined  by  the 
French  general  Humbert,  and  by  Mina,  son  of  Mina,  whose  name 
was  illustrious  in  the  Spanish  war. — ^The  accounts  of  very  recent 
transactions  are  incomplete  and  obscure.  It  would,  however,  ap- 
pear, that  the  province  of  Puebia  is  still  occupied  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  that  nearly  all  the  other  provinces  are  traversed  by 
bodies  of  armed  inen,  who  intercept  the  course  of  trade,  and  prevent 
the  working  of  tlie  mines,  and  even  the  common  occupation  of 
agriculture — Don  Juan  Apodaca,  who  resided  in  England  as  Spa- 
nish minister  for  several  years,  is  the  present  viceroy,  and  having 
abandoned  the  policy  in  which  his  predecessors  had  in  vain  perse- 
vered, has  adopted  with  success  the  wiser  system  of  mildness  and 
reconciliation. 

When  the  Spanish  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  overthrown, 
m  Junta  on  th^  model  of  those  existing  in  Spain  was  immediately 
appointed.  This  example  was  followed  by  the  province  of  Chili, 
which,  secure  in  itself,  sent  military  succours  to  the  government, of 
Buenos  Ayres.  A  considerable  army  was  dispatched  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  Peru,  from  which  the  royalists  were  then 
expelled.  But  their  commander,  Goyeneche,  taking  advantage  of 
the  violent  dissensions  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Independents,  re- 
conquered the  country,  and  unless  he  had  resorted  to  the 
measures  of  cruelty,  which  have-  in  all  parts  of  the  American 
continent  exasperated  those,  who  are  not  in  this  manner  to 
be  subdued,  he  probably  would  have  been  able  to  retain  it.  The* 
town  of  Monte  Video  was  defended  against  the  colonists  by' 
General,  Elio,  assisted  with  troops  and  money  by  the  Portugueze* 
A  capitulation  was  concluded  between  the  parties,  by  which  the 
Portugueze  were  bound  to  quit  the  place,  and  to  return  to  the 
Brazils ;  they,  however,  still  continued  to  commit  hostilities,  and 
the  colonial  forces  Mere  marching  against  them^  when  the  Portu* 
gueze  minister,  Sousa,  having  died,  his  successor  proposed  term» 
of  honourable  peace,  and  of  a  mutual  guarantee,  which  were  ac- 
cepted. A  constituent  assembly  having  been  elected  at  Buenos 
Ayres  it  chose  an  executive  government  of  three  individuals  ; 
but  the  armies  in  Peru  having  been  frequently  defeated  by  the 
royalists,  and  the  public  mind  being  alarmed,  Don  G.  Pozadas 
was  named  supreme  director,  with  a  council  of  s6ven  members. 
Another  contest  arose  with  Monte- Video,  which  was  taken  in  1814 
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by  Colonel  Alvear.  But  the  capitulation,  by  which  the  Spanish 
garrison  were  permitted  to  embark  for  Spain,  was  violated ;  the 
violation  wtis  defended  on  the  ground  of  retaliating  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  generals  in  Peru,  by  whom  every  advantage  bad  been 
taken  in  defiance  of  armistices  and  treaties. 

The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  refused  to  surrender  Monte 
Video  to  General  Artigas,  who  claimed  it  as  chief  of  the  provinces 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Plata,  and  who,  having  possessed  him- 
self of  part  of  Paraguay,  had  assumed  independent  power :  h^ 
gained  possession  of  the  town,  continued  to  make  war  upon  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  defeated  the  army  that  was  sent  to  dispossess  him. 
Aftef  frequent  changes  of  government,  and  many  popular  com- 
motions, a  new  congress  was  elected,  which  named  Don  M.  Puyr- 
redon  sol^  and  supreme  director,  and  which  published  a  formal 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  provinces  in  July,  1816. 
The  Portugueze  government,  constantly  tormented  by  the  ambition 
of  extending  their  enormous  dominions  to  the  river  La  Plata, 
broke  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  advancing  under  General  Lecor 
to  Maldonado,  entered  Monte  Video  without  resistance  in  Janu- 
ary, 1817«  The  Portugueze  force  is  still  there;  but  all  is  inde^ 
pendent  of  Spain. 

The  provinces  of  Chili  having  assembled  a  congress,  and  the 
country  being  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  three  brothers,  named 
Carrera,  who  had  usurped  the  chief  authority,  the  viceroy  of  Lima 
sent  an  army  there  in  1813,  which  gained  partial  success,  but 
made  no  considerable  progress.  The  colonists  bad  deposed  Car- 
rera, and  given  the  command  to  O'Higgins,  a .  brave  and  skilful 
officer.  The  independent  troops  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  in 
this  civil  contest,  when  it  was  announced  to  them,  that  the  viceroy 
of  Lima  refused  to  ratify  an  armis|ice,  by  which  Chili  was  to  have 
sent  a  certain  number  of  deputies  to  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  while  its 
new  government  was  to  be  acknowledged.  The  Spanish  general, 
after  several  actions  with  O'Higgins,  took  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Chili,  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  and,sent  the  chiefs  of  the  Inde- 
pendents to  the  desert  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  But  the  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  foreseeing,  in  the  success  of  the  Spa- 
niards, the  danger  to  their  own  cause,  dispatched  an  army  under 
General  San  Martin,  which  crossing  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes, 
and  having  defeated  the  royalists  in  a  general  action  near  San- 
tiago, succeeded  in  restoring  the  former  congress  in  February, 
1817.  Their  success  has,  in  every  instance,  been  materially  as- 
sisted by  the  oppressive  and  impolitic  measures  of  the  Spanisli 
generals  and  governors. 

From  this  brief  outline  it  will  appear  that  Lower  Peru  is  in  fact 
the  only  colony  of  Spain  in  America,  in  which  no  independent  go- 
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vcrnment  has  been  formed,  and  in  which  the  authority  of  Spain 
has  been  maintained  without  interruption.  There  have  been  many 
conspiracies  at  Lima,  but  they  have  hitherto  failed  in  their  objects. 
The  principal  reason  of  this  exception  seems  to  be,  that  there  is 
in  that  province  a  greater  number  of  large  capitalists  and  opulent 
slave-holders  than  in  the  other  American  provinces,  who  are  na- 
turally interested  in  preventing  the  success  of  any  commotion  which 
may  alter  the  state  of  property  and  of  power,  and  may  deprive 
them  of  their  exclusive  privileges. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  changes  in  the  relative  condition  of 
the  belligerents  in  America,  will  result  from  the  equipment  of 
naval  forces — ^by  the  Caraccas,  under  the  command  of  Brion,  and 
by  Buenos  Ayres,  under  Admiral  Brown.  Their  vessels  have  been 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  colonies,  too  distant  to 
hav6  acted  with  concert ;  and  they  have  already  assailed  the  trade 
of  Spain  in  the  South  Seas,  and  even  in  sight  of  Cadiz.  The  ap- 
pearance on  the  high  seas  of  independent  flags,  not  acknowledged 
by  the  European  powers,  must  raise  questions  of  public  law,  of 
\?hich  the  decision,  involving  considerations  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cal importance,  will  be  difficult  and  embarrassing.  But  all  nations 
know  what  is  due  to  pirates ;  and  the  tribunals  of  maritime  law 
will  not  be  embarrassed  in  disposing  of  those,  whose  object  hat 
been  general  and  lawless  plunder. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  affairs  so  various  and  complicated,  the 
fear  of  being  prolix  must  be  our  apology  for  many  omissions. 
But  we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  South  America  without 
some  remarks  on  the  increase  of  trade  which  England  may  derive 
from  an  intei-course  with  that  country.  With  an  extensive  line  of 
coast,  with  numerous  navigable  rivers,  which,  like  great  arteries,  in- 
tersect the  continent,  and  form  abundant  channels  for  internal 
traffic,  widi  a  population  of  seventeen  millions,  which  was  increasing 
before  the  present  war,  atnd  must  rapidly  increase  under  an  im- 
proved system  of  government,  without  any  manufactmres  of  con- 
sequence, and  possessing  in  abundance  the  precious  metals — South 
America  presents  a  market  to  the  skill  and  enterprize  of  our  mer- 
chants, which  we  hope  and  believe  will  not  long  be  withholden  from 
them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  contest  in  South  America, 
whether  the  colonies  become  independent  nations,  or  whether 
they  continue  to  be  governed  by  Spain,  advantages  must  accrue 
to  British  commerce.  On  this  point  we  cannot  better  express 
our  opinion  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Grenville,  who  in  his  cele- 
brated speech  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  ©f  the  East  India 
Company,  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  our  acquiring  '  a  free  trade  with 
the  rich  kingdoms  of  South  America,  a  country  hitherto  barred 
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against  us  as  much  by  the  monopolies  of  its  own  government  as  by 
our  own,  but  now  at  last,  by  the  course  of  events  no  longer  within 
die  control  of  man,  opened,  in  every  case  I  trust,  infallibly  opened 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world/ 

The  exports  of  the  colonies,  which,  we  believe,  have  not  hitherto 
exceeded  eighteen  millions  sterling  in  value,  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  taste  and  to  the  necessities  of  the  European  nations.  Hum- 
boldt states  their  total  of  imports  from  Europe  at  «£l3,320,000. 
A  rapid  increase  in  quantity  and  value  of  both  must  follow  the 
abandonment  of  the  restrictive  policy,  which  has  not  been  more 
pernicious  to  their  welfare  than  to  the  real  interests  of  Spain. 
Tliere  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  prosperity  of 
one  of  the  most  important  of  those  colonies,  which  we  shall  adduce 
on  the  authority  Qf  Mr.  Thompson.  While  the  provinces  of  La 
Plata  were  not  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  a  separate  vice-royalty, 
and  of  a  fair  competition  with  the  other  American  provinces,  we 
find  the  annual  average  of  exports  from  La  Plata,  from  tlie  years 
3  748  to  1753,  amounted  to  1,677,250  of  dollars;  but  fiorn  the 
year  1795  to  1796,  after  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of  trade 
and  of  government  the  same  average  was  4,744, 173. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  the  rapid 
advance  of  their  trade  after  the  partial  opening  of  1778,  that  no 
calculation  can  be  drawn  from  the  past  or  present  produce  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  as  to  the  future  results  of  their  free  intercourse 
with  Europe — these  must  be  influenced  by  another  cause,  of 
which  the  effects  are  also  incalculable.  It  had  been  a  favourite 
part  of  the  perverse  policy  of  Spain,  to  exclude  all  her  colonies 
from  any  share  in  the  general  advancement  of  knowledge.  But 
this  exclusion  can  in  no  case  be  continued.  It  would  be  as  easy 
to  turn  the  current  of  the  Oronoko. 

It  was  indeed  idle  to  suppose  that  the  system  had  been  perfectly 
-  successful  before  the  revolution.  In  defiance  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  has  become  in  America  as  in  Spain,  an  instrument  of  police, 
rather  than  of  religion,  the  inhabitants  of  South  America  had  long 
been  sufficiently  enlightened  to  reflect  and  reason  on  their  own  con- 
dition ;  and  as  human  nature  turns  most  eagerly  to  what  is  nriost 
severely  interdicted,  they  had  also  long  been  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
curing and  studying  the  works  of  the  French  philosophers  and  poli- 
ticians. This  state  of  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  has  been  in- 
jurious to  their  interests,  by  misleading  them  to  an  imitation  of  the 
revolutionary  forms  and  doctrines  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Jaco- 
binical phrenzy.  But  their  present  intercourse  with  the  United 
States  and  with  Europe  will  rapidly  augment  their  means  of  infor- 
mation, and  will  enlighten  them  on  every  point  of  public  welfare 
and  of  private  happiness.  With  the  increase  of  knowledge  will  arise 
the  wants,  the  refinements,  and  the  varied  pursuits  of  civilization. 
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The  desire  of  possessing  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  will 
become  more  active,  and  it  will  produce  a  reciprocal  advantage, 
— to  the  colonists,  in  the  improvement  of  their  industry,  and  conse- 
quently of  their  happiness ; — to  the  foreign  trader,  in  the  abundance 
of  the  means  and  resources  of  a  valuable  commerce. 

We  look  forward  with  ardent  and  sincere  hope,  not  only  as  friends 
to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  England,  but  as  men  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
to  such  auspicious  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  American 
people.  We  trust  the  time  will  come,  when,  released  from  the 
state  of  exile  to  which  they  have  been  too  long  condemned^ 
they  will  at  length  be  admitted  into  the  pale  of  European  inter- 
course— when  they  will  enjoy  the  arts  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  of  which  they  have  extended  and  preserved  the 
language  and  the  religion.  But,  impressed  with  these  feelings,  we 
confess  that  we  should  prefer  exporting  to  them  our  commodities 
rather  than  our  out-cast  patriots.  We  cannot  be  of  opinion  that 
the  part  which  France  chose  to  play  in  the  disturbances  of  North 
America  should  now  be  repeated  by  England  in  the  South.  We 
cannot,  in  compliment  to  the  freedom  of  any  country,  abjure  all 
regard  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  our  own.  Even  if  we  were 
professed  advocates  of  the  colonists,  we  should  have  enforced  the 
desireableness  of  an  absolute  neutrality  on  the  part  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  No  one  of  them  could  interfere  in  the  quarrel,  but 
least  of  all,  England,  without  exciting  rival  nations  to  take  their 
part  in  the  war;  and  infecting  America  with  the  intrigues  and  per- 
plexities of  European  policy.  As  Englishmen  we  have  expressed 
our  opinions  and  our  hopes,  that  no  hostile  interference  in  the  con- 
test between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  that  no  equivocal  system  of 
partiality  to  either  side  will  hazard  the  loss  of  those  advantages  which 
must  ultimately  result,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  from  our 
perseverance  in  the  policy  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
That  policy  consists  in  the  observance  of  a  fair,  declared,  unam- 
biguous neutrality  so  long  as  our  national  honour  is  respected  by 
both  parties,  and  our  good  offices  are  not  called  for  by  either  to 
heal  those  dissensions  which  we  are  determined  not  to  aggravate 
and  inflame :  and  it  would  lead  (in  the  event  of  such  a  call  being 
made  upon  us)  to  an  active  and  impartial  exercise  of  those  good 
offices,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  on  equitable  and  reasonable 
terms,  a  reconciliation,  by  which  the  respective  claims  and  interests 
of  the  mother-country  and  the  South  American  provinces  might 
be  acknowledged  and  adjusted,  and  the  peace  of  the  new  world 
consolidated  with  that  of  the  old. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  Agriculture  of  Derbyshire,  with  Observationt 
on  the  Means  of  its  Improvement;  drawn  up  for  the  Consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Internal  Improvement: — concluding  with  a  brief 
Recapitulation  of  the  various  Hints  and  Suggestions  of  Measures  calculated  for 
Improvement,  scattered  through  the  whole  three  volumes.  By  John  Farey, 
Senior,  Mineral  Surveyor.    Vol.  III.    I8s. 

ARTS,  FINE. 

The  Genuine  Works  of  William  Hogarth,  with  Biographical  Anecdotes.  By 
John  Nichols,  F.S.A.  and  the  late  George  Steevens,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A;.  Vol. 
m.     4to.     41. 4s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  the  Rig^ht  Honourable  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.     By  John  Watkins,  LL.D.    Vol.  IL    4to.     ll.  lis.  6d. 

CLASSICS. 

D.  Junii  Juvenalis  Satirae  XVI.    A  Georgio  Al^x.  Ruperti.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

DRAMA. 

'  Accusation;  or,  The  Family  of  D*Anglade.     By  John  Howard  Payne, 
.    The  Bohemian ;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.     4s.  6d. 

The  Peasant  of  Lucern :  a  Melo-Draraa.     By  George'  Soane.    3s.  6d. 

The  Persian  Hunter8,or  the  Rose  of  Gurgistan;  a  Pastoral  Serio-comic  Opera, 
Its  performed  at  the  English  Opera  House,     'by  Thomas  Noble,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

■  A  Lexicon  of  the  Primitive  Words  of  the  Greek  Language,  inclusive  of' 
several  leading  Derivatives,  upon  a  new  Plan.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
private  Persons.     By  the  Rev.  John  Booth.    8vo.     9s. 

A  Key  to  the  last  Edition  of  Mr.  Perrin's  French  Exercises.    By  C.  Gros.  38. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Composition  and  Elocution,  in  four  Parts.  By 
John  Carey,  LL.D.  Master  of  a  Seminary  for  a  limited  number  qf  Pupils, 
West-square,  Surrey.     12mo.    5s. 

Institutes  of  Grammar,  as  applicable  to  the  English  Language,  or  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  Study  of  other  Languages,  systematically  arranged  and  briefly 
explained.  To  which  are  added  some  Chronological  Tables.  By  James  An- 
drew, LL.D.     8vb.    6s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

Statement  respecting  the  Earl  of  Selkirk^s  Settlement  upon  the  Red  River  in 
North  America;  its  Destruction  in  1815  and  1816;  and  the  Massacre  of 
Governor  Semple  and  his  Party.  With  Observations  on  a  recent  publication, 
entitled,  "ANarrative of Occurrencesin.the Indian  Countries," &c.  8vo.  7s.6d. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Royal  Family,  deduced  chiefly  from  accounts  by  eye-witnesses.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  lEszis  of  England;  or,  the  Triumphs  of  the  late  War  as  they  appear  in  the 
Thanks  of  Parliament,  progressively  voted  to  the  Navy  and  Army;  with  Notices, 
Biographical  and  Military.    By  Maurice  Evans,  Navy  and  Army  Agent.    14s. 

LAW. 

Abridgment  of  the  Statutes;  being  a  Compendious  Abstract  of  the  Public 
Acts  passed  in  1817;  with  Comments,  Notes,  and  a  Copious  Index.  By 
Thomas  Walter  Williams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.     12mo.     4s. 

A  Select  law  Library,  containing  the  whole  Law  now  in  force,  relative  to 
Parish  Officers,  Landlords,  Tenants,  and  Lodgers;  Wills,  Codicils,  and  Revo- 
.catioDs;  Bankrupts;  Bills  of  Exchange;  Buying  and  Selling  of  Horses,  Game, 
^c.    By  Henry  Clavering,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law;    8vo.    ll,  Si.  6d. 
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Of  the  Practice  of  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas,  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms.  By 
James  Manning,  Esq.  of  LincohiVInn,  Barrister  atLaw.  Fartll.  Royal  8vo.  9s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws;  in  which  it  is  fully  proved  that,  except  in 
particular  cases,  Game  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  by  the  Law  of  England, 
the  Property  of  the  Occupier  of  the  Land  upon  which  it  is  found  and  taken. 
With  Alterations  suggested  for  the  Improvement  of  the  System.  By  Edward 
Christian,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  Professor  of  the  Lawa  of  Eng- 
land, and  Chief  Justice  of  Ely.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &C. 

Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  frequent  failure  of  the  Operations 
of  Depression,  and  of  the  Extraction  of  the  Cataract,  as  usually  performed, 
with  the  Decriptiou  of  a  Series  of  New  and  Improved  Operations,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  which  most  of  these  causes  of  failure  may  be  avoided,  illustrated 
by  Tables  of  the  Comparative  Success  of  the  New  and  Old  Modes  of  Practice. 
By  Sir  William  Adams.     16s.  ' 

Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  and  Hon.  the  Directors  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
&c.     By  Sir  William  Adams.    3s.  6d. 

The  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination.  By  James  Moore,  Director  of 
the  National  Vaccine  Establishment.    8vo.    9s. 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Prepuce  and  Scrotum.  By  William 
Wadd,  Esq.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent. 
4to.     lis. 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Varieties  of  the  Arterial 
Pulse,  and  into  certain  other  Properties  of  the  larger  Arteries  in  Animals  with 
Warm  Blood,  illustrated  by  Engravings.    By  C.  H.  Parry,  M.D.  F.R.S.     8s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution.     No.  VU* 

Edinburgh  Observer,  and  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  No.  L     2s.  6d. 

British  Monachism,  or  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Monks  and  Nuns  of 
England.  By  Thomas  Dudley  Fosbrooke,  M.A.  F.S,  A.  A  new  and  much 
enlarged  Edition,  illustrated  with  numerous  Plates.    4to.  '  31.  3s. 

A  Practical  Chess  Grammar;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Chess,  in 
a  Series  of  Plates.    By  W.  S.  Kenny.    4to.     7s. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory  for  1817,  corrected  to  the  1st  of 
August.  By  A.  W.  Mason,  J.  S.  Kingston,  and  G.  Owen,  of  the  Secretar/i 
Office,  East  India  House.     7s.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.    Vol.  II.  Part  II.     IL  5s. 

The  Sexagenarian;  or,  the  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.  2  vols.  8vo. 
11.  Is. 

The  Complete  Sportsman:  containing  a  compendious  View  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Chase;  a  concise  History  of  the  various  kinds  of  Sporting  Dogs, 
&c.  the  Ancient  Forest  and  Game  Laws,  the  Modern  Game  Laws  explained 
and  illustrated;  the  Laws  relative  to  Dogs;  Angling  and  the  Laws  relating  to 
Fish;  with  every  instruction  and  information  relative  to  the  Sports  of  the 
Field.    12mo.    78. 

Stratagems  of  Chess,  Or  a  Collection  of  Critical  and  Remarkable  Situations; 
selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Masters,    fc.  8vo.    7s. 

The  Pamphleteer,  No.  XX.    6s.  6d. 

A  Salutary  Treatise  on  Duelling;  together  with  the  Annals  of  Chivalry;  the 
Ordeal  Trial  and  Judicial  Combat.    By  Abraham  Bosquet,  Esq.     5s. 

British  Field  Sports.    By  William  Henry  Scott.     Parts  I.  and  II.  3s.  each. 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Prisons.    By  James  Elmes,  Architect.    6s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Anecdotes  of  Remarkable  Insects,  selected  from  Natural  History,  and  in- 
terspersed with  Poetry.    3s. 
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The  Naturalist's  Pocket  Book,  or  Tourist's  Companion;  being  a  brief  Intro- 
duction to  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History,  mth  approved  methods 
for  collecting  and  preserving  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects, 
Shells,  Corals,  Seeds,  Plants,  Woods,  Fossils,  Minerals,  &c*  with  the  Generic 
Characters,  Habits,  and  Places  of  Resort  of  the  different  Genera  of  Zoological 
Subjects.     By  George  Graves,  F.L.S.     8vo.     14s.     Coloured  Plates  11.  Is. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  &C. 

The  Leper  of  Aoste,  a  Tale.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Helen  Maria 
Wilfciams.     Ss.  66i 

Cojoirdan;  or,  the  St.  Kildians.  By  the  Autl^or  of  ^  Hardenbrass  and 
Haverill."    12mo.    7s. 

Prejudice  and  Physiognomy.    By  Azile  d'Arcy.    3  vols.     15s. 
Six  Weeks  in  Pans;  or,  a  Cure  for  the  Gallomania.    3  vols.     IBs. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Post  Captain.    Nas.I.  and  II.  (to  be  completed  in  12), 
'  fis.  each. 

The  Deserter.    By  Amelia  Beauclerc.    4  vols.    11. 2s. 

POETRY. 

Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  Robert  Tannahill. 
Fourth  Edition.     8s. 

The  Swiss  Patriots,  with  other  Poems.  By  W.  Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh, 
fc.  8vo.    5s.  6d. 

The  Hours:  in  Four  Idyls.    By  Henry  Hudson,  Esq.    8vo.     7s. 

Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended  National  Poem,  by  Robert  and 
William  Whistlecraft,  saddlers  and  collar-makers,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk.  In- 
tended to  comprise  the  most  interesting  particulars  relative  to  King  Arthur  and 
his  Round  Table.    58.  6d. 

The  whole  Works  of  Claudian,  now  first  translated  into  English  Rhyme. 
By  A.  Hawkins,  Esq.     2  vols.    8vo.     ll.  lis.  6d. 

The  Lamenc  of  Tasso.     By  Lord  Byron.    8vo.     is.  6d. 

Reft  Rob,  or  the  Witch  of  Scot-Muir,  commonly  called  Madge  the  Snoover. 
A  Scottish  Tale.    By  the  Author  of"  Hardenbrass  and  Haverill."    12mo.  5s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  EGONOMIT. 

Considerations  on  the  Poor  Laws.  By  John  Davison,  M.  A.  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Tbe  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  ordered  to  be  printed  July,  1817;  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, and  an  Appendix.  To  which  is  added,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  I^rds  on  the  Poor  Laws.    7s. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Police,  together  with 
tbe  Minutes  of  Evidence.    7s. 

Suggestions  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
direction  of  their  Labours  to  the  benefit  of  the  Inhabitants;  with  Hints  on 
Mendicity.    By  Henry  Bar  net  Gascoigne.     Is. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Political  Power  of  Russia  in  1817.     8s. 

Additions  to  the  Fourth  and  former  Editions  of  an  Essay  on  the  Principle 
©f  Population,  &c.  By  T.  R.  Malthus,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Economy  in  the  East  India  College,  Hertfordshire.     8vo.     9s.  66. 

Observations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Depression  of  Agriculture  and  the  Home 
Trade ;  containing  Brief  Remarks  on  Taxation,  Tithes,  Importation,  Poor's 
Rate,  Rent,  and  Emigration.     2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Importance  of  Gibraltar  to  Great  Britain,  as  the  means 
of  promoting  the  Intercourse  with  the  States  of  the  Mediterranean,  particu- 
larly with  Morocco.  By  Christopher  Clarke,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  3s. 
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THEOLOGT. 

A  Sermon  on  Regeneration  and  Conversion.  By  John  Napleson,  D.  D. 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Hereford. 

Sermons,  chieflj^  on  Practical  Subjects.    By  £.  Cogan.     2  vols.  8vo.  11.  4s. 

Letters  of  Yorick ;  or,  A  Good-humoured  Remonstrance  in  favour  of  the 
Established  Church.  Submitted  to  the  Bible  Society  Men,  Lancasterians,  and 
other  Aggregate  Reformers  of  the  Church,  who  are  for  leaving  the  National 
Religion  out  of  National  Education.    By  a  very  humble  Member  of  it.     ISs. 

A  Theological  Inquiry  into  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  the  Nature  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration;  in  Five  Discourses,  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  April,  1817.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  Lecturer  of  St.  John's, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    8vo.    4s. 

A  Polyglott  Bible :  to  be  completed  in  five  Parts.    Part  I.    4to.    11.  Is. 

A  New  Testament,  on  an  original  plan ;  with  an  entire  page  of  marginal 
references,  corresponding  with  each  page  of  the  text;  being  an  immense 
assemblage  of  parallel  and  illustrative  passages  from  Cannes,  Brown,  Blayney, 
and  Scott ;  with  those  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  French  and  German  Bibles,  and 
many  new  ones.  The  whole  elaborately  arranged  in  an  order  adapted  to 
increase  the  utility  of  the  work.     8s. 

Sermons  on  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Life.  By  the  late 
Archibald  M*Lean,  of  Edinburgh.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life, 
Ministry,  and  Writings.    By  W.  Jones.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

VOYAGES.      TOPOOaAPHr. 

Journal  of  the  Proceedings  Of  the  late  Embassy  to  China;  comprising  aa 
authentic  Narrative  of  the  Public  Transactions  of  the  Embassy,  of  the  Voyage 
to  and  from  China,  and  of  the  Journey  over-land  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  Pei-Ho,  to  the  Return  to  Canton  i  intersperse^  with  Observations  upon 
the  face  of  the  Country,  the  Policy,  the  Moral  Character,  and  Manners  of 
the  Chinese  Nation;  illustrated  with  Maps,  a  Portrait  of  Lord  Amherst,  and 
Seven  Coloured  Plates  of  Views,  &c.  By  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  Secretary  of  tm- 
bassy.     -  , 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  His  Majesty's  late  Ship  Alceste,  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  along  the  Coast  of  Corea,  and  through  its  numerous  hitherto  undisco- 
vered Islands,  to  the  Island  of  Lewchew ;  with  an«Accouot  of  her  Shipwreck 
in  the  Straits  of  Caspar.  With  a  Portrait  of  Captain  Maxwell,  and  Four 
Coloured  Engravings.    By  John  M'Leod,  Surgeon  of  the  Alceste.    12s. 

The  Lakes  of  I^ncashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  delineated  in 
forty-three  Engravings,  by  the  most  eminent  Artists,  from  Drawings  by  Jo- 
seph Farrington,  R.  A.  With  Descriptions,  Historical,  Topographical,  and 
Picturesque,  tbe  result  of  a  Tour  made  in  the  Summer  of  1816,  by  Thomas 
Hartw^ll  Home.    4lo.    81.  8s.;  proofs,  121.  12s. 

Walks  in  Oxford;  comprising  an  Original,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  Ac- 
count of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  and  Public  Buildings  of  the  University,  with  an 
introductory  outline  of  the  Academical  History  of  Oxford.  To  which  are 
added,  a  concise  History  and  Description  of  the  City,  and  Delineations  in  the 
Environs.     By  W.  M.  Wade.     12mo.  8s.;  8vo.  16s. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America  in  1809,  10,  and  11;  including  a  De- 
scription of  Upper  Louisiana,  together  with  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  with  the  Illinois  and  Western  Territories;  and  con- 
taining Remarks  and  Observations  useful  to  Persons  emigrating  to  those  coun- 
tries.    By  John  Bradbury.    8vo.     8s.  6d. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  on  the  Banks  of  tb« 
Rhine,  and  through  part  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1816.     8vo.     12s. 

TbeGentieman't  Guide  in  bis  Tour  through  France.  By  Henry  Coxe,Esq.  7s. 
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A. 

Abbaye,  poetical  description  of  the,  220 — and  of  the  massacres  there 
'     in  September,  1792,  221.  • 

Abyssiniay  first  explored  by  the  Portugueze,  331 — account  of  their 
embassy  thither,  332 — misconduct  of  the  Portugueze  missionaries, 
332,  333. 

Africa,  northern  coast  of,  anciently  well  known,  302 — but  not  the 
interior,  ih. — irruption  of  the  Saracens,  302 — establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ghana,  ib, — traditionary  accounts  of  Tombuctoo,  303— 
Battel  the  first  Englishman  who  visited  the  interior  of  Africa,  304 — 
his  account  of  the  Jagas,  or  Giagas,  a  predatory  tribe,  ib. — lying 
legends  of  the  Capuchin  fathers,  305 — exploratory  voyage  of  Thom- 
son, Z06 — and  Jobson,  ib,  307 — Vermuyden,  307 — Captain  Stibbs, 
308 — Harrison,  309 — establishment  of  the  African  Society,  310 — 
notice  of  the  exploratory  voyages  of  Ledyard,  310 — 312 — of  Lucas, 
312— 313— of  Major  Hougl^ton,  314— of  Mr.  Park,  315>— of  Mr. 
Browne,  3l6-rof  Horneman,  317— of  Captain  Smith,  317—319— 
of  Mr.  Nicholls,  320— of  Roentgen,  321— 323— of  Burchardt,  324— 
of  Captain  Light,  324— of  Captain  Tuckey,  325— of  Major  Peddie 
and  Captain  Campbell,  326 — of  the  servants  of  the  African  Company, 
327— sketch  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Portugueze,  in  Africa,  327 — 
338. 

African  Association  m%i\i\iie6,  S\6.  % 

African  Company,  notice  of  their  efforts,  in  exploring  the  interior  of 
Africa,  327. 

Alacananda,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  junction  of,  with  the  Bhkghirat'hi, 
410. 

America,  increase  of  population  in,  accounted  for,  372,  373 — charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  English  settlers  in  North  America,  535,  536 — 
their  situation  at  the  lime  of  their  shaking  off  their  connexion  with 
England,  536,  537- — See  South  America. 

Amherst  (LovfX),  interview  of,  with  the-Chinese  imperial  legate,  466— 
arrives  with  his  suite  at  Tien-sing,  467 — refused  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  prostration,  467 — negociations  with  the  mandarins,  468— 
his  emoarrassing  situation,  469 — has  another  interview  with  another 
legate,  and  refuses  to  prostrate  himself,  471 — ungenerous  treatment 
of  Lord  Amherst  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  473,  474 — the 

,  embassy  ordered  to  depart,  475— -remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Chinese  government,  477,  478 — Lord  Amherst's  embassy  contrasted 
with  that  of  Lord  Macartney,  479* 

Ang(mUme  (Duchesi  of),  beautiful  apostrophe  to,  223,  224. 

Apocalypse 
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Jpocalypse  (convent  of),  ISS-^valuable  MSS.  there,  189- 

Arabian  horsesy  peculiarity  of,   171,172. 

Architecture,  oriental,  origin  of,  considered,  l62. 

-^/A^«*  (modern),  account  of.  194,  1.Q5 — notice  of  the  Parthenon,  and 

other  ancient  remains,  Ip^. 
^thos  (Mount),  notice  of,  212 — vindication  of  the  monks  resident  there, 

ib.  213. 

B. 

Bacon  (Lord),  character  of,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  46 — 48 — remarks  thereoR, 
48—54. 

Bampton  Lectures,  observations  on,  338,  339. 

Bataxia,  mortality  of,  78. 

Bath  (Chinese),  notice  of,  481. 

£a//e/ (Andrew),  adventures  of,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  304,  305. 

Battle  of  Plataea,  site  of,  205. 

BeUliam  (Mr.),  remarks  on  the  bold  assertions  of,  341,  342. 

Bemoj/y  an  African  prince,  adventures  of,  328,  329- 

Bh&drinafh,  notice  of  a  temple  at,  413 — ceremonies  and  pilgrimage 
thither,  414. 

Bh6ghirafki  river,  the  main  branch  of  the  Ganges,'407 — manners  of 
the  inhabitants  on  its  banks,  ib, — curious  trident  discovered  there, 
407,  408 — its  junction  with  the  Alacananda,  another  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  410. 

Bible,  perspicuity  of,  demonstrated,  446,  447. 

Birds  nests,  edible,  of  Java,  account  of,  79' 

Boa  Constrictor,  account  of  one  feeding,  504,  505. 

Bolvoar  (General),  progress  of,  in  South  America,  555,  556 — his  hu- 
mane prohibition  of  putting  Spanish  prisoners  to  death,  554. 

Bottle  (empty),  experiment  on,  in  the  sea,  233i-its  phenomenon  ac- 
counted for,  ib. 

Boulevards  of  Paris,  poetical  description  of,  225. 

Bounties  on  population,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  ultimately  injurious; 
382. 

Bowes  (Sir  Jerom),  anecdote  of  the  intrepid  conduct  of,  476,  477. 

Bridge,  remarkable,  at  Carna-prayaga,  412. 

British  Jishermen,  hospitality  of,  to  French  navigators,  235,  ^"^6, 

Browne  (Mr.),  notice  of  his  exploratory  travels  in  Africa,  3l6 — assassi- 
nated in  Persia,  ib, 

Bruce  (Mr.),  veracity  of,  established,  l68. 

Mudh  (religion  of),  observations  on,  423,  424, 

Buenos  Ayres,  notice  of  the  revolution  in,  55^,  559- 

l^uonaparte  (N3,po\ton),  manoeuvres  of,^  to.  keep  himself  alive  in  the 
recollection  of  Europe,  506 — anecdote  of  him,  when  on  board  the 
Korthumberland,  509,  510 — denies  th^rhc  ever  professed  Maho- 
jnetanism  in  Egypt,  511 — convicted  of  falsehood  by  his  own  procla- 
mations, 512 — proof  that  he  poisoned  his  sick  men  at  Jaffa,  512 — 
^  515 — and  put  to  death  the  garrison  of  El  Arish,  5l6 — 518 — his 
excuse  for  murdering  Captain  Wright,  519— proof  that  that  murder 
ivas  committed  by  his  order,  520,  521 — bb  palliatiom  of  the  murder 
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of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  521 — contradicted  by  an  authentic  state- 
ment of  facts,  522 — 527 — remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte, 

Buonaparte  (Joseph),  ridiculous  pretensions  of,  to  the  throne  of  Spanish 

America,  543. 
Burchardt  (Mr.),  notice  of  his  travels  in  Africa,  324, 
Burney  (Captain  James),  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  and  DifCOVC" 

ries  in  the  South  Sea,  1 — character  of  this  work,  ib, 

c.      ^ 

Cairo,  notice  of,  167. 

Campbell  (Captain),  death  of,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  326. 

Caracas,  earthquake  in,  555 — progress  of  the  revolution  there,  ih. 

Caiddincourt  (General),  privy  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
529. 

Ceres,  statue  of,  removed  from  Eleusis,  203. 

Chalmers  (Dr,),  on  the  Evidence  and  Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation, 
451 — the  prevalence  of  Christianity  considered,  452 — Dr.  Chalmers's 
^  view  of  internal  evidence,  453,  454 — strictures  on  it,  454 — 457— 
and  on  the  severity  of  ratiocination  required  by  him  in  studying  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  458,  459 — remarks  on  the  rejection  of 
miracles,  because  they  are  Christian,  46O — their  rejection  by  the 
Jews  considered,  460 — 462 — strictures  on  the  execution  of  Dr. 
Chalmers's  work,  463. 

Chili,  progress  of  the  revolution  in,  559y  560. 

Chinese  settlers  at  Java,  account  of,  82— noble  instance  of  generosity  in 
a  Chinese  merchant,  485 — account  of  the  treatment  of  Lord  Am- 
herst and  his  suite  by  the  Chinese  government,  466 — 471 — 473 — 474 
— 478 — specimen  of  Chinese  falsehood,  472 — filthy  habits  of  the 
Chinese,  481 — their  diet,  482 — instances  of  their  orderly  conduct, 
482, 483 — the  Chinese  deficient  in  fellow-feeling  towards  each  other, 
483,  484 — account  of  the  Chinese  mandarins,  485,  486 — state  of 
the  female  sex  in  China,  487,  488 — remarks  on  the  population  of 
China,  488,  489 — dramatic  entertainments  of  the  Chinese,  489,  ^90 
— notice  of  their  military  force,  49O — state  of  religion  among  them, 
490,  491 — notice  of  Chinese  Jews,  492 — Roman  Catholic  missiona- 
ries, why  unsuccessful  among  the  Chinese,  493 — the  real  state  of 
their  domestic  society  still  unknown,  494. 

Circumcision  practised  by  the  Tonga  islanders,  37. 

ChU  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  important  functions  of,  118, 
119 — the  actual  state  of  their  qualifications  before  the  establishment 
of  the 'college  at  Calcutta,  120 — what  education  necessary  for  them, 
122,  123 — 126,  127 — in  what  way  the  requisite  qualifications  may 
be  best  procured,  133,  134. 

Xlarke  (Dr.  D.  E.),  Travels  in  various  Count ries[pf  Europe,  Sec,  vols.  IIL 
And  IV.  160 — general  character  of  the  volume,  ib, — death  of  Djezzar 
Pasha,  16. 161-^Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  on  the  oriental  origin  of  Gothic 
architecture,  l62 — singular  phenomenon  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
163 — state  of  the  French  prisoners  on  board  the  ship  in  which  the 
author  sailed;  l64 — effects  of  the  Etesian  winds  pn  the  current  of  the 
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^  Nile,  l65 — remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of  Lower  Egypt,  ib, — 
irrigation  of  the  Delta,  l66 — feelings  of  the  author  on  approaching 
the  pyramids,  l66 — notice  of  Cairo,  \67 — anglo-Indian  army  en- 
camped in  its  vicinity,  ib. — veracity  of  Mr.  Bruce  established,  l68 — 
visit  to  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  169 — account  of  the  pyramids  of  Sak- 
kara,  170 — examination  and  refutation  of  Dr./ Clarke's  hypothesis 
that  some  of  them  were  erected  by  the  Israelites,  172 — 178 — barba- 
rous treatment  of  Turkish  prisoners  by  the  French,  179 — conjectures 
respecting  Pompey's  Pillar,  180, 181 — mistake  of  Dr.  Clarke  rectified 
concerning  the  Serapeum,  182,  183 — parallel  between  the  massacre 
of  the  Capudan  Pasha  and  those  of  Buonaparte,  184 — ignorance  of 
Mohammedan  navigators,  185,  186 — inscription  on  two  Rhodian 
ladies,  187 — curious  specimen  of  Mohammedan  law,  ib, — arrives  at 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  188 — purchases  some  valuable  MSS.  189 — speci- 
men of  French  honesty,  ib, — brief  notice  of  the  isle  of  Patmos,  19O — 
and  Naxos,  I9I — cave  of  Paros,  192 — and  grotto  of  Antiparos,  ib. — 
arrival  of  Dr.  Clarke  at  Sunium,  193 — notice  of  the  tomb  of  CsLpU 
Paget,  t6. — strictures  on  Dr.  C.'s  censures  of  Lord  Elgin,  194,  195 — 
notice  of  ancient  buildings  now  existing  at  Athens,  196,  J 97 — arri- 
val of  Dr.  C.  at  Nauplia,  198 — present  state  of  that  place,  ib. — hypo- 
thesis of  Dr.  Clarke  respecting  the  ruins  of  Tyrins,  199-^his  mistake 
cpnceming  the  suppers  of  Hecate,  corrected,  200 — antiquities  of 
Argos,  201 — arrival  at  Eleusis,  and  removal  of  the  statue  of  Ceres, 
202,203 — accountof  the  plain  of  Marathon,  204,  205, — present  state 
of  Thebes  and  its  surrounding  district,  205— description  of  a  modern 
Greek  dinner  party,  206 — ancient  superstitions  of  Greece  still  in  ex- 
istence, 207 — visit  to  Parnassus,  ib.  208 — present  appearance  of  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  ib. — the  author's  arrival  in  Thessaly,  209 — cha- 
racter of  the  Thessalians, i6. — the  situation  ofTempe,  discovered,  210 
— notice  of  Ampelakie,  the  Manchester  of  Thessaly,  ib. — present  state 
of  Thessalonica,  211 — Dr.  Clarke's  strictures  on  the  Greek  monks, 
corrected,  212,  213 — passage  of  the  Hebrus,  214— -Dr.  Clarke  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  the  ancient  Greeks  smoked  tobacco,  ib.  215 — the 
pantomime  of  Harlequin  not  originally  derived  from  Greece,  215,216 
— arrival  of  the  author  at  Constantinople,  2l6 — concluding  stric- 
tures, 217. 

Colebrooke  (H.  T.  Esq.),  on  the  height  of  the  Himalaya  Movntains,  403 — 
remarks  on  the  data  by  which-  he  endeavours  to  prove  them  superior 
in  height  to  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras,  431 — 441. 

Colonies,  treatment  of,  difficult,  532,  533 — on  the  revolution  in  the 
Spanish  South  American  colonies. — See  South  America. 

Comedy,  peculiar  difficulties  incident  to,  100 — the  variety  of  comic 
talent  considered,  106,  107 — observations  on  the  comedies  of  Bale, 
249. 
'  Congo,  Christianity  first  planted  in,  by  the  Portugueze,  334 — character 
of  Zingha,  queen  of  that  country,  ib.  335 — progress  of  the  missiona- 
ries, 335,  336 — pretended  miracles  there,  337-^transient  effects  of 
missionary  labours,  337,  338. 

Com^A;  present  state  of,  201,  202. 
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Cortiy  account  of  the  quantities  of,  exported  from  the  United  States  of 

America,  394 — and  Poland,  ib. 
Cof  (island  of),  curious  usage  at,  lft7.. 
CrueUy  of  the  French  to  their  Turkish  prisoners,  178,  179* 
Cudworthifiv)^  character  of,  55, 

d: 

Dflha^  a  town  of  Thihetian.  T^rtary,  account  of,  422. . 

Daendels  {Goyemor)y  tyranny  of,  in  Java,  73 — 81. 

DeUa,  irrigation  of,  lo6. 

De  Pradt  (Abb6),  publications  of,  on  America,  530«»obserTations  on 
them,  544 — specimen  of  his  rhapsody  on  the  naval  power  of  England, 
545,  546. 

Pescartes,  philosophical  system  of,  considered,  6p — 69, 

Diego  Com,  exploratory  voyage  of,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  329^  330 — 
discovers  the  river  Zaire,  330. 

2)ie^of  theJavans,  83. 

Dinner  (modem  Greek),  described,  206. 

Djezzar  Pasha^  death  of,  16O,  I61. 

Drama.     See  Comedy,  Tragic  Drama. 

Dramatic  entertainments  of  the  Chinese,  notice  of,  489,  ^90. 

Dryden'^  tragedies,  observations  on,  256,  257. 

.Dutch,  oppressive  government  of,  in  Java,  72,  73 — massacre  of  Javan- 
ese by  them,  287-- 289. 

E. 

East  India  College,  tracts  on,  107 — review  of  the  circumstances  in  In- 
dia, that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  college  of  Fort  WilUam,  in 
India,  1 13 — 124 — and  of  the  college  at  Hertford,  in  this  country,  124 
— what  education  necessary  for  writers,  122, 123 — the  question  of 
difference  between  a  school  and  college  education  considered,  124, 
125,  126 — comparison  between  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  East 
India  college  and  the  universities,  127»  128 — the  probable  benefits 
restilting  from  strict  public  examinations  considered,  128-— 121— 
reasons  against  relying  exclusively  on  such  a  test,  131, 132 — in  what 
way  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  Company's  servants  may  be 
best  procured,  133,  134 — view  of  the  establishment  at  Hertford,  135 
— favourable  circumstances,  under  which  it  was  instituted,  136 — 
defect  in  placing  the  power  of  expulsion  in  the  Court  of  Directors, 
141 — benefits  which  have  actually  resulted  from  the  East  India  Col- 
lege, 143,  144 — testimonies  in  favour  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
students,  144 — 146 — ^alleged  statements  of  want  of  discipline,  con- 
sidered, 147 — representations  of  Mr.  Malthus  on  this  subject,  148, 
149 — hostility  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  against  the  college,  150 — 
importance  of  the  students  entertaining  elevated  sentiments  of  their 
future  destination,  150—154. 
^Bdgewortk  (Maria),  Cowwc  Dramas  of,  96 — advised  to  turn  her  attention 
to  comedy  by  Mr.  Sheridan*  97 — fictitious  narratives,  why  a  source 
of  pleasure,  ib, — peculiar  nature  of  dramatic  fiction,  96,  9(1 — pecu- 
liar difficulties  incident  to  comedy,  100 — fable  of  "  The  Two  Guar- 
dians," with  specimens,  101—104 — ^remarks  .on  hjcr  delinea^ons  of 
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V Irish  character,  105,  106— and  on  the  rarity  of  cOmic  talent,  I06, 

107. 
Education^  state  of,  in  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies,  538. 
Egypt  (Lower),  remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of,  l65 — irrigation  of 
the  Delta,  166 — feelings  on  approaching  the  pyramids,  ib, — notice 
of  Cairo,  167 — visit  to  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  169 — account  of  the 
pyramids  of  Sakkara,  with  remarks,  '  17O — 178— conjectures  re- 
specting Pompey's  pillar,  180. 
El  Arish,  garrison  of,  massacred  by  Buonaparte,  5l6 — ^51-8. 
^lemis,  remains  of  classical  antiquity  at,  J202,  203. 
Ellis  (Henry),  Afounud  *rf  'the  Proceedings  of  ike  late  Embassy  to  duMr, 
463 — strictures  on  the  execution  of  his  work,  464,  465 — interview 
of  Lord  Amherst  5tith  the  imperial  legate,  466 — arrival  of  the  em- 
^  Imssy  at  Tien-sing,  467-^Tefusal  of  Lord  Amherst  to  perform  the  ce- 
remony of  Ko-tou,  or  prostration,  t6. — negociation  of  Lord  Amherst 
and  the  mandarins,  408 — embarrassing  circumstances  to  the  em- 
Jbassy,  469 — interview  with  Ho,  another  imperial  legate,  and  Lord 
Amherst's  refusal  to  perform  the  iCo-to«,  471 — Chinese  falsehood 
exemplified,  472— ungenerous  treatment  of  the  ambassador,  473, 
474 — the  embassy  ordered  to  depart,  475 — remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Chinese  government,  477,  478 — public  life  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  478 — contrast  between  the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  and 

that  of  Lord  Amherst,  479 filthy  habits  of  the  Chinese  exempli- 

£ed,  481 their  orderly  conduct,  482,  483 — want  of  fellow  feeling 

•  among  them,  483,  484 — small  fe^t  of  the  Chinese  ladies  accounted 
for,  487 — observations  on  the  population  of  China,  488,  489 — ac- 
count of  a  Chinese  dramatic  entertainment,  489,  490— notice  of  the 
Chinese  military,  490 — and  of  their  religious  opinions,  490,  491 — re- 
marks on  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ellis,  491 — account  of  Jews  living  in 
China,  44^^-circumstances  that  tend  to  prevent  the  success  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionaries  there,  492,  493. 
Enghkn  (Duke  d^,  murder  of,  how  palliated  by  Buonaparte,  521 — au- 
thentic statement  of  that  event,  522 — particulars  of  his  seizure  by 
the  emissaries  of  Buonaparte,  523 — 525 — names  of  the  persons  who 
composed  his  pretended  court-martial,  525 — condemned  by  them, 
526 — and  assassinated  under  the  eye  of  Murat  and  Savary,  527~- 
circumstances  of  finding  his  body,  527,  528 — remarks  on  the  wholt 
transaction,  529- 
Etesian  windsy  effiscts  of,  on  the  course  of  the  river  Nile,  l6i. 
Exports  of^he  South  American  colonies,  56i. 

F. 
Female  character^  beautiitil  eulogium  on,  3 12. 
fictitious  narratives,  why  a  source  of  pleasure,  97. 
Jtnow,  king  of  one  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  character  of,  8 — assassinates 
the  sovereign  of  the  isle  of  Tonga,  5, 6. — captures  the  fortress  of  Ni- . 
railofa,  11 — consents  to  the  murder  of  his  brother,  14 — instances  of 
his  cruelty,  19, 26 — his  superstitious  conduct,  during  the  illness  of  a 
favourite  daughter,  22,  23 — his  singular  behaviour  at  her  death,  24 
-'4|is  death,  i(.— remark^  on  his  cb^Cter,  25 — ^his  funeral,  26 — 
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prudent  conduct  of  his  son  and  successor  Finow  11.  27-^bi8  cha-* 
racter,  28. 

Flinders  (Captain),  audacious  attempt  of  the  French,  to  rob  hiro  of  the 
merit  of  his  nautical  discoveries,  exposed,  229 — 231. 

Forsters  history  of  military  transactions  in  theT3'rol,  347. 

fort  fViiliam,  college  of,  established  by  Marquis  Wellesley,  121 — re- 
view of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  its  institution,  113 — 121  — 
course  of  study  pursued  there,  121 — its  scale  contracted  by  the  Pi- 
rectors  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Board  of  Controul,  122. 

Foucke,  charged  with  being  the  murderer  of  Captain  Wri^ht^  521. 

Fowling^  singular  species  of,  in  the  Tonga  Islands,  31. 

French  Drama^  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  strictures  on,  ^55,  256 — its 
influence  on  the  English  stage,  256 — 258. 

French  soldierSy  Mahometanism  professed  by,  when  in  Egypt,  512 — a 
number  of  them,  when  sick  at  Jafik,  poisoned  by  order  of  Buona- 
parte, 512— 515. 

Freydnet  (!M.)>  awkward  apology  of,  for  the  French,  in  robbing  Captain 
Flinders  of  the  honour  of  his  nautical  discoveries,  230 — 232 — is  dis- 
patched on  a  new  voyage  of  discovery,  247 — its  more  immediate  ob- 

.  jccts,  ib.  248. 

Funeral  rites  of  the  Tonga  islanders,  15 — account  of  the  funeral  of 
Finow,  a  Tonga  sovereign,  26. 

G. 

Generosity^  noble  instance  of,  in  a  Chinese  merchant,  484,  485, 

GhanOf  kingdom  of,  established  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  303. 

Giagas,  an  inland  nation  of  Africa,  notices  of,  304,  305. 

Gipsies,  probable  origin  of,  199* 

Gizeh,  pyramids  of,  briefly  described,  169. 

Grays  (Mr.),  strictures  on  Mr.  Malthus's  book,  refuted,  S79^  380. 

Great  Britain,  conduct  of,  towards  the  South  American  colonies,  vin- 
dicated, 548—552,  562. 

Grinstein  (Baron),  conduct  towards  the  Duke  d'Enghien  when  seized  by 
the  French,  523. 

H. 

Harbours  of  Java,  75. 

Haridwar,  account  of  the  great  fair  of,  404,  405. 

Harrison's  expedition  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  notice  of,  SOp. 

Hafditt  (William),  The  Round  Table;  a  Collection  of  Essays,  154— conr 
trast  between  his  style  and  that  of  Addison,  155 — subjects  dis- 
cussed by  him — the  "  Mann^jrs**  of  the  Age,  ib, — specimens  of  his 
paradoxical  expressions,  156 — and  of  his  bad  taste,  157 — his  lamen- 
tation over  the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution,  ib. — abuse  of  Mr. 
Pitts  character,  158— and  of  Mr.  Burke's,  ib.  159. 

Heber  (Reginald),  Bampton  Lectures  of,  on  the  Personality  and  Office  of 
the  Christian  Comforter,  338 — his  character  of  previous  writers  on 
this  topic,  339,  340— plan  of  bis  work,  341 — the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  co-eval  with  the  first  institution  of  the  church,  342,  343 
— the  Holy  Spirit  proved  to  be  the  promised  Comforter,  343,  344 — 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  on  the  soul,  344,  345 — perspi- 
cuity of  tho  Scriptures  demonstrated,  346,  347. 
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*  Hecate's  Supper*  mistakes  concerning,  rectified,  ^00. 

Himaiaya  Mountains^  expeditions  to  discover  the  heights  of,  403 — de- 
parture of  Lieut.  Webb  and  his  party,  404 — their  arrival  at  Harid- 
war,i6. — their  progress  thence,  406 — reach  the  river  Bhkghirafhi,lhe 
main  branch  of  the  Ganges,  407 — manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  its 
banks,  ib. — curious  trident  discovered  there,  ib. — arrival  at  the  Cow's 
Mouth,  by  a  Hindoo  Mounshee,  408 — his  account  of  it,  ib. — source 

*  of  this  branch  of  the  Ganges,  409— junction  of  the  Bhkghirafhi,  and 
the  Alacananda,  another  branch  of  the  Ganges,  410 — temple  of  Ra- 
machandra,  t6. — ruined  state  of  the  city  of  Srinagur,  410,411-^ 
curious  rope-dance  performed  in  its  vicinity,  411 — remarkable 
bridge  at  Carna-prayaga,  412 — junction  of  (»ther  branches  of  the 
Ganges,  ib. — notice  of  the  town  of  Manah,  413 — and  of  the  temple 

'  of  Bhkdrinat'h,  413,  414 — observations  on  the  comparative  heights  as- 
signed to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  by  Messrs.  Colebrooke,  Webb,  and 
others,  431 — 441.     See  also  Moorcrojt. 

Hindooism,  vestiges  of,  in  Java,  94—9^ — the  established  religion  in  the 
island  of  Bali,  89. 

Hobbes,  character  of,  54, 55. 

Hofer^  history  of,  347 — account  of  his  person  and  character,  356 — 
358 — his  military  achievements  against  the  French,  362,  363— to 
whom  he  is  betrayed^  364 — condemned  to  death  by  a  military  tri- 
bunal, 365^-account  of  his  last  moments,  366, 

Hohf  Spirit,  character  of  writers  on  the  Personality  and  Office  of,  339, 
340 — doctrines  respecting  him,  coeval  with  the  first  institution  of 
the  Christian  Church,  342,  343— nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influ- 
ence on  the  soul  of  man,  344,  345. 

Hong  Merchant,  noble  disinterestedness  of  one,  485« 

Hoonga  islanders,  romantic  adventures  of  two,  33. 

Homeman  (Friderich),  notice  of  his  exploratory  travels  in  Africa,  317 — 
his  death,  probable,  319* 

Houghton  (Major),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  314. 

HuUn  (General),  directed  the  assassination  of  the  Dake  d'Cnghien,  526. 

Hunt  (Mr.),  stupid  communications  of,  to  the  *'  Round  Table/  159. 

I. 

Incrustations  (vegetable)  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  account  of,  239» 
240,  241. 

Indian  Empire,  magnitude  and  importance  of,  considered,  107 — 110 — 
abuses  in  its  administration,  previously  to  the  interference  of  parlia- 
ment, 113. 

Infidelity,  prevalence  of,  in  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  451. 

J. 

Java  (island  oO»  oppressive  government  of,  by  the  Dutch,  72,  7^ — 
fleeced  by  Daendels,  73— survey  of,  made  by  order  of  the  British 
government,  75 — notice  of  its  harbours,  «6. —rivers,  7^ — volcank 
mountains,  7Q — mines,  77— soil  and  climate,  »6.— mortality  at  Bata- 
via,  7^ — vegetable  and  animal  productions,  78 — edible  birds'  nests, 
79^niode  of  collecting  them,  t6.— appearance  and  manners  of  the 
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JavanSy  80,  81 — population,  81 — drained  by  Daendels,  t^.— account 
pf  the  Chinese,  Bugis,  and  Malay  settlers  in  the,  island,  82 — condi- 
tion of  the  Javanese  peasants,  82 — description  of  their  cottages,  83--- 
4iet  of  the  Javans,  ib. — review  of  their  character,  84,  S5 — the  nature 
of  running  /imok,  explained,  86 — nature  of  the  native  Javanese  go- 
vernment, 86,  87 — administration  of  justice,  87 — humiliation  of  the 
people  before  their  superiors,  ib. — proofs  of  the  Hindoo  origin  of  the 
Javans,  88 — Hindooism  established  in  the  island  of  Bali,  89 — hn^ 
guage  of  Java,  ib, — account  of  the  literature  of  the  Javans,  90 — spe- 
cimens of  Javan  poetry,  90,  91— versification  of  the  same,  92^94 — 
.  ruins  of  ancient  Hindoo  temples,  in  the  island  of  Java,  94,  96 — mas- 
sacre of  Javanese  by  the  Dutch,  on  the  cession  of  the  island  to  them 
by  the  English,  287,  289- 
Jino5,  rejection  of  the  Christian  miracles  by,  considered,  460-^462. 
Job-ben-Solomon,  an  African  prince,  adventures  of,  309,  310.  » 

/obson  (Capt.),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  the  interior  of  Africa^ 

306,  307. 
Juno,  temple  of,  at  Corinth,  notice  of,  201.  , 

Justice^  how  administered  in  Java,  87 — venality  in  the  courts  of  justice 
in  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies,  539* 

L. 

Language  of  Java,  notice  of,  89- 

Las  Casesj  probably  the  author  of  the  reply  to  Mr.  Warden.— Sei^ 
Warden. 

Ledyard  (Mr.),  biographical  notice  of,  310, 311 — notice  of  his  expldra* 
tory  voyage  in  Africa,  311,  312. 

LeW'Chew  islands,  notice  of,  501 — hospitable  reception  of  the  crew  of 
the  Alceste  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  them,  497 — 501 — app(»r* 
ance  of  the  inhabitants,  502 — ^productions  of  the  islands,  502* 

Ught  (Capt.),  notice  of  the  exploratory  travels  of,  in  Africa,  324. 

Literature  of  the  Javanese,  notice  of,  90,  9.1. 

Lucas  (Mr.),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  312,  313- 

M, 

Machiavelf  supposed  influence  of  the  writings  of,  considered,  44. 

M'Leod  (John),  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  H.M,  late  skip  Alceste  to  the  Yel- 
low Sea^  464 — character  of  it,  494 — progress  of  the  Alceste  after  land- 
ing Lord  Amherst  and  suite,  ib. — account  of  the  archipelago  of  Corea, 
495, 496 — important  correction  in  the  hydrography  of  the  Yellow  Sea, 
49|6 — notice  of  a  volcanic  island,  496, 497 — arrival  at  Napa-kiang, 
principal  of  the  Lew-chew  islands,  497 — hospitable  reception' of  the 
English  by  its  inhabitants,f497 — 501 — notice  of  the  Lew-chew  islands^ 

.  501 — appearance  of  the  people,  502 — productions  of  those  islands, 
ib, — account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Alceste,  502—504. 

Mahiomeianism  professed  by  Buonaparte,  when  in  Egypt,  512.  , 

j*We*«j  (Rev.  T.  R.\Statments  respecting  the  East  India  College,  107— 
occasion  of  his  pamphlet.  111— excellence  of  its  execution,  t^.— Se« 
East  India  CoU^e. 

-r J^l^^  on  the  Principle  of  Popuktionj  &c.  369— remarks  on  hjs 
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attempt  to  account  for  the  increase  of  population  in  America,  372, 
373 — statement  of  alterations  and  additions  in  this  impression  of  bis 
work,  374,  note — strictures  on  his  arrangement  of  the  inquiry  into 
the  natural  rate  of  the  increase  of  mankind,  compared  with  that  of 
the  subsistence  necessary  for  their  support,  375 — 378 — Mr.  M's.  re- 
ply to  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Gray  and  others,  that  he  regards  the  vices 
and  follies  of  human  nature  as  benevolent  remedies  fur  correcting  the 
disorders  arising  from  a  redundant  population,  379 — ^^r.  M's.  three 
axioms  on  population  stated,  381 — the  practical  conclusion  resulting 
from  them, — that  redundancy  of  population  is  a  greater  evil  than  de- 

'    ficiency ;  and  that  bounties  on  populaticm  are  not  only  unnecessary, 

'  but  ultimately  injurious,  382 — the  present  situation  of  many  once 
populous  but  now  comparatively  desert  countries,  no  objection,  382 — 
584 — nor  is  the  pressure  of  population  against  supply  in  more  civilized 
countries,  384 — this  proved  from  the  present  state  of  our  peasantry, 

'  385,  386 — and  also  of  manufacturing  towns,  387 — 390 — their  pre- 
sent healthy  state,  391 -^effects  of  the  comparative  shortness  of  life 
on  population,  392 — the  case  of  agricultural  countries,  whence  pro- 
visions are  exported  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  other  countries,  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Malthus's  system,  393 — this  proved  from  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  393 — and  of  Poland,  ib,  39^ — nor  his  system  of  mo- 
ral restraint,  395 — 399— considerations  on  it,  400,  401 — the  inefli* 
ciency  of  our  Poor  Laiu-s,  401, 402. 

Manah  (town),  notice  of,  413. 

Mandarins  (Chinese),  observations  on,  485,  4S6. 

Jlfflwtf/flc^ttnwg  districts,  observations  on  the  condition  of,  386 — 390— 
their  present  healthy  state,  391. 

Mariner  (William),  account  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  l^notice  of  his  educa- 
tion, t6. — captured  by  the  Tonga  Islanders,  3 — his  treatment  by  them, 
4— account  of  his  escape,  30. — See  Tonga  Islands. 

Marriages,  curious  table  of,  372. 

Maxwell  (Captain),  gallant  address  of,  to  the  crew  of  the  Alceste,  503, 
504 — his  judicious  conduct  when  wrecked  with  his  crew,  502 — 504. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  singular  phenomenon  in,  l63. 

Metaphysical  Science,  state  of,  in  Lord  Bacon's  time,  44. 

Mexico,  population  of,  557— progress  of  the  revolution  in,  ib. 

Military  force  of  the  Chinese,  49O. 

Mineralogy,  state  of,  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  538,539. 

Miracles  (Christian),  observations  on  the  rejection  of,  by  the  Jews,  460 
—462. 

Miranda  (General),  death  and  character  of,  553. 

Missionaries,  successful  labours  of,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  38,  39 — 
misconduct  of  the  Portugueze  missionaries  in  Abyssinia,  332, 333 — 
account  of  their  labours  in  the  kkigdom  of  Congo,  334 — impediments 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  womeii,  335 — 337 — transient  effects  of 

*  their  labours,  337,  338 — the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  why  un- 
successful in  China,  492, 493. 

Moorcroft  (Mr.),  Journey  of,  to  the  Lake Manqsawara,  4/03 — object  of  bis 
expedition,  414— journey  over  the  Himalaya  mountaitis,  415 — natu- 
ral 
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sal  productions  of  that  region,  415, 4l6— arrive  at  the  villages  of  Ma- 
lari  and  Niti,  416 — pass  of  Niti  Ghauti,  417 — arrives  in  the  plain  of 
Undes,  418 — animals  found  there,. 419— account  of  the  wool-bearing 
goals,  420— and  of  the  hot  sixrings  of  Tirtkpuri,  420, 421— arrival  at 

;  the  town  of  Daba,  422 — account  of  it,  ib. — and  of  his  interview,  42,3 
— remarks  on  the  religion  of  Budh,  ib, — departure  for  Ghertope,  424 
—interview  with  the  governor,  425— arrival  at  the  Lake  Manasawara, 
426 — remarks  on  his  account  of  it,  427»  428 — Tartar  ceremonies  at 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  429 — return  of  Mr.  Moorcroft  and  his  comr 
panions,  ib. 

Monks  of  the  Greek  Churchy  vindication  of,  212,  213. 

Montaigne,  character  oU  by  Mr.  Stewart,  55,  56— strictures  on  it,  56» 

Moore's  explora-tor}^  voyage  to  Africa,  notice  of^  309 — 31 6. 

Moral  restraint,  Mr.  Malthus's  system  of,  considered,  395 — 401. 

Morgan  (Lady),  France^  260 — remarks  on  her  philippic  against  the  ad^ 

.  vice  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  former  Number  of  this  work,  261; 
262 — specimens  of  her  bad  spelling,  262 — and  bad  writing,  262,  263 
—bad  tajite,  264 — bombast  and  nonsense,  265 — blunders,  266 — igno- 
rance of  French  language  and  manners,  267 — 270 — her  general  igno- 
rance, 270 — 276 — jacobinism,  276 — 279 — blasphemous  piece  quoted 
by  her  with  approbation,  279  —her  falsehood,  279 — 281 — licentious- 

.  ness,  281 — 283 — impiety,  283 — 285 — pretended  second  edition  of 
her  work,  exposed,  286. 

Mortality  Rt  Ratavia,  78 — decreased  in  great  manufacturing  towns,  391. 

Muraty  retributive  justice  of  Divine  Providence  to,  527. 

Murray  (Hugh),  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Africa^ 
299— execution  of  the  work^  ib.  303— analysis,  of  its  plan,  300^3Ql-^^ 
its  excellent  execution,  301. — See  Africa. 

Musical  Instruments  of  the  Tonga  islands^  35^ 

N. 
Napoleon,  sombre  land  of,  239 — account  of  singular  incrustations  there^ 

ib. 
Navplioy  present  state  of,  198 — vmm  of  Tyrins  there,  199. 
Nemea,  oppressed  state  of,  201 . 
New  Granada,  progress  of  the  revolution  in,  5^. 
Ney  (Marshal),  treason  of,  demonstrated,  510,  51 V^ 
NickoUs  {Mr.),  notice  of  his  exploraKiry  travels  in  the  interior  o(Africa» 

320,321. 
NUe  (riverX  course  of,  how  affected  by  the  Etesian  winds,  l65. 

Owen's  (Dr.),  treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  character  of,  340. 

P. 
Paget  (Hon.  Capt.  William),  gallant  conduct  of,  193. 
[Paris  in  1815,  a  Poem,  218— its  subject,  tj^— eutjcaHCe  to  Paris  de- 
scribed,  219— present  appeafance  of  the  Abbaye,  220— description 
of  the  massacres  in  September  1792,  221 — patriotism  of  the  Mous- 
quetaires  eulogized,  222 — beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  Duchess  of  An- 
§oul&me,  223^224— reflections  on  visiting  the  Temple,  224— poetical 
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description  of  the  Boulevards,  225— •reflections  on  tbe  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, 22fi — strictures  on  tbe  versitication  of  tbe  poem,  227— S?29. 

Park  (Mr.  Mungo),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  315. 

Parnassus  (Mount),  present  state  of,  207, 208. 

Paros  (isle  of),  celebrated  for  its  marble,  ipi — valuable  bas  relief  of 
Silenus  there,  ib,  192. 

Patmoi  (isle),  notice  of,  169,  190. 

Peasants  of  Java,  account  of,  82 — description  of  their  cottages,  83«— re- 
marks on  the  present  condition  of  the  English  peasantry,  387,  386. 

Peddie  (Major),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  326. 

Peloponnesus^  probable  derivation  of,  201,  202. 

Piron  (M.),  Voyage  de  DScouvtrtes,  tonne  ii.  229 — exposure  of  the  att- 
dacious  attempt  of  the  French  to  rob  Captain  FHnders  of  the  honour 
of  his  nautical  discoveries,  229 — 232 — disingenuity  of  M.  Peron,  cx»- 
posed,  234— be  is  landed  on  King's  island,  235-^and  hospitably 
entertained  by  some  British  fishermen,  ib.  236 — similar  hospitab^ 
reception  of  his  associates  on  another  island,  236 — account  of  the 
sea  elephants,  237 — their  uses,  238 — notice  of  the  sombre  land  of  Na- 
poleon, 239 — remarkable  incrustations  on  the  western  and  southern 
coast  of  New  Holland,  240 — observations  on  these  madreporic  pro- 
ductions, 240,  241 — blunders  of  M.  P6ron,  242— sufferings  of  the 
naturalists  on  this  voyage  of  discovery,  243,  244 — progress  of  the 
voyagers  to  De  Witt's  land,  245 — the  isles  of  the  Institute,  ib, — map» 
of  M.  P^ron's  work  in  part  copie4  from  those  of  Captain  Flinders,  246. 

Peru^  progress  of  the  revolution  in,  558,  559 — Lower  Peru,  the  only 
Spanish  American  province,  which  bas  not  been  revolutionized,  559, 
560. 

Petrified  City^  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  fable  of,  exposed,  318,  319- 

Philnsophy  of  Lord  Bacon,  remarks  on,  50,  51 — how  divided  by  him, 
51,  52— of  Descartes,  considered,  60 — 69* 

Poetry  of  the  1  onga  islanders,  33,  34— ^specimens  of  Javan  poetry,  with 
remarks,  90,  91 — versification  of  the  same,  92 — 9^ 

Poland,  present  state  of,  considered)  393,  394. 

Pompey's  Pillar^  conjectures  on,  180,  181. 

Poor  LawSf  inefficacy  of,  401,  402. 

Population  of  Java,  81 — observations  on  the  population  of  China,  488, 
489 — population  why  the  last  subject  usually  studied,  370 — tables 
of  the  increase  of,  in  various  parts  of  the  worid,  371-    See  MaUkus. 

Port-au-Prince,  privateer,  crew  of,  assassinated  by  the  Friendly  islanders, 

Portugueze  discoveries  in  Africa,  sketch  of,  327 — 338. 

Prester  John,  legendary  tales  concerning,  327>  328. 

Publications,  lists  of,  292.  563. 

Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  visit  to,  169 — account  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakkara^ 

170— proof  that  they  could  not  be  erected  by  ibe  Israelites,  172-^ 

178. 

R. 
Raffles  (T.  S.),  History  of  Java,  72— plan  of  his  work,  77— remarks  oa 

it,  and  on  his  conduct  as  governor  of  Java,  96,    See  Java, 
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Mamaehmirm,  tomf^e  of#  410. 

Rowan  Hrad  (lake),  account  of,  426,  427. 

ReUgionj  state  of  in  China,  4S1,  4^2^  49^. 

Rkodian  ladies^  inscription  on  two,  187* 

Biver^  of  JaVa,  76. 

Rochefoucauld  (Duke  de  la),  character  of  his  Maxims  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
57,  58. 

Roentgen^  notice  of  the  exploratory  travels  of,  in  Africa,  321 — is  as- 
sassinated, 322 — his  estimable,  character,  t^.  323^ 

Running  6mok,  nature  o^  explained^  86. 

S. 

Sakkaroy  pyramids  of,  described,  170 — proofs  that  they  could  not  have 
been  erected  by  the  Israelites,  172 — 178. 

Saracensj  irruption  of,  into  Africa,  302,  303. 

Scotland,  prevalence  of  infidelity  in,  451. 

Scripture,  perspicuity  of,  demonstrated,  346,  347. 

Sea-elephant,  natural  history  of,  237 — its  usies  and  value,  238. 

Serapeam,  observations  on,  182,  183. 

Sheil  (Rif^hard),  The  Apostate,  a  tragedy,  248— observations  on  it,  253^ 
260. 

Smith  (Captain),  notice  of  his  exploratory  travels  in  Africa,  317,  318. 

Sophocles,  illustration  of,  208,  9.09. 

South  America,  review  of  transactions  in,  530 — caui^s  of  the  present 
revolution  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  531-^circurastance8  that  would 
probably  have  prevented  it,  532 — different  situation  of  the  Anglo- 
American  and  Spanish  American  colonies,  533 — circumst^mces  that 
justified  the  revolution  of  these  colonies,  534,  535 — comparison  of 
the  population  and  condition  of  Spanish  America,  with  that  of  tht^ 
former  British  colonies  in  North  America,  537,  538— state  of  educa- 
tion in  South  America,  538 — certain  mines  why  prohibited  to  le 
worked,  531 — venality  of  the  courts  of  justice,  th. — conduct  t)f  the 
cortes  in  Old  Spain,  towards  the  Spanish  Americans,  541 — effects  of 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  the  mother-country,  542 
— pretensions  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  the  throne  of  the  Spanish, 
colonies,  rejected  by  them,  543 — rhapsody  of  the  Abb^  d^  Pradt,  on 
the  present  .state  of  the  South  American  colonies^  545,  546— vindica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  them,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  revolution j  548 — 550 — and  of  her  present  conduct, 
551^  552.  562 — death  and  character  of  (ieneral  Miranda,  555— san- 
guinary nature  of  the  war  in  South  America,  554 — earthquake  in 
Caracas,  555 — of  which  the  royalists  obtain  possession)  t^.— but 
are  expelled  by  General  Bolivar,  555$  556 — progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  vice-royalty  of  New  (jlranadaji  556, 557 — in  Mexico,  557, 
.  558 — in  Chili,  558,  559 — the  revolution  frustrated  in  Lower  Peru, 
559,  560 — exports  of  the  South  American  colonies,  56l — diffusion  of 
knowledge  favourable  to  their  independence,  56l,  562. 

Speckbacher  (Joseph),  a  Tyrolese  hero^  account  of,  367,'368 — affecting 
letter  of  his  wife  to  him,  368,  369. 
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Srinagur  (city),  present  state  of,  41 1 — curioos  kind  of  rope  dance  per* 
formed  in  its  vicinity,  t6. 

Stewart  (Dugald),  Dissertation  of,  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  S9~general  remarks  on  Mr.  Stewart,  as  a 
writer,  39*  40,41 — and  on  the  plan  and  execution  of  his  Dissertation^ 

.  42,  43.  71 9  72 — state  of  metaphysical  science  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Bacon,  44 — Mr.  Stewart's  character  of  Bacon,  46 — 48 — remarks  on 
it,  48 — 54 — his  characters  of  Hobbes  and  Cudworth,  54,  55 — of 
Montaigne,  55,  56 — strictures  on  it,  56 — character  of  the  Maxims  of 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  57>  58 — of  Descartes,  with  remarks^ 
59,  60 — 69 — Mr.  Stewart's  remarks  on  the  English  Universities, 

.    illiberal,  69, 70. 

StUfbs  (Captain),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  308,  3Q9. 

Superstitious  practices  of  the  Tonga  islanders,  12>  13.  22,  23* 

Surgery^  state  of,  in  the  Tonga  islands,  36V  37* • 

T. 

Tempe  (vale  oQ*  its  site  ascertained,  209^  210r 

Temple  (tower  of),  poetical  reflections  on  visitinjr^  224. 

Theatres  (French),  account  of,  441 — prior  to  the  revolution,  443 — how 
regulated  by  the  revolutionary  governments,  ib,  444 — amount  of 
duty  collected  from  them  for  the  poor,  444-^their  numbers,  445 — 
puerility  of  some  of  the  laws  for  regulating  them,  446,  447 — account 
of  the  present  system  of  managing  the  Th^re  Franjais,.  447 — 449 
— notice  of  the  French  opera,  450. 

Thebes,  present  state  of,  205. 

ThermopyUc,  pass  of,  described,  208. 

Thessaiomca,  present  state  of,  21 1. 

Thompson  (George),  notice  of  the  exploratory  voyage  of,  in  Africa,  306. 

Tobacco,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  214. 

Tombuctoo,  embassies  sent  to,  by  the  Portugueze,  329. 

Tonga  Islands,  accounts  of,  1 — their  state  from  1797  to  1805 — character 
of  Toogoo  Ahoo,  kin^  of  those  islands,  5 — is  assas^tnated  by  Finow 
and  his  brother,  ib.  0-— unsuccessful  attempts  of  Finow  to  reduce  the 
island  of  Tonga,  7 — character  of  Finow,  8 — cruel  custom  of  sacri- 
ficing children,  9 — Nicailofa,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  island,  cap- 
tured by  Finow,  1 1 — superstitious  roo£i  of  consulting  their  denies, 
12,  13 — Finow  consents  to  the  murder  of  his  brother,  14— funeral 
rites  of  the  Tonga  islanders,  15 — war  between  the  islanders  of 
Vavaoo  and  Finow,  16,  17— its  progress,  18,  19 — cruelty  of  Finow, 
I9t  20 — his  superstitious  conduct  during  the  illness  of  bis  favourite 
daughter,  22,  23— his  singular  behaviour  on  her  death,  24 — decease 
of  Finow,  ib. — reflections  on  his  character,  25 — accoiuit  of  his  fune- 
ral, 26 — prudent  conduct  and  speech  of  his  successor,  Finow  \\.,  27 
— remarks  on  his  character,  28,  29 — singular  species  of  fowling^ 
practised  in  these  islands,  31— romantic  adventure  of  two  lovers  in 
the  island  of  Hoonga,  33— specimen  of  Tonga  poetry,  33,  34 — mu- 
sical instruments  of  these  islanders^  35— character  of  their  women, 
36 — notice  of  their  surgery,  36,  37 — circumcision,  practised  bj  these 
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'  islanders,  37 — prbbability  that  they  are  of  Maky  origin,  37,  38— the 
'  Tonga  island^a  fit  subject  for  missionary  exertions,  38,  39. 
Tragic  Drama. — Importance  of  the  drama  considered,  24B — indebted 

•  for  its  revival  in  modern  Europe  to  religion,  249 — why  there  have 
been  so  few  dramatic  writers  of  eminence  since  Shakspeare,  251 — 

•  strictures  on  the  classical  tragic  drama,  252,  253 — state  of  the 
English  drama  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  255,  256 — and  daring  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  King  George  I.  257 — and  in  our  own 

'  time,  257, 258. 

Tucket/  (Captain),  notice  of  his  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  325,  326. 

Turkish  empire,  observations  on  the  present  state  of,  382,  383. 

Tyrolese^  ancient  history  of,  348,  349 — circumstances  that  led  to  the 
union  of  the  Tyrol  with  the  dominions  of  Austria,  349— devoted  at^ 
tachment  of  the  Tyrolese  to  Austria,  353-^the  Tyrol  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  by  \vhx>m  the  inhabitants  were  fleeced,  351 — political 
constitution  of  the  Tyrol,  352 — its  physical  geography,  i6. — simplicity 

.  of  the  Tyrolese,  353 — account  of  their  character,  354 — their  manu* 
factures,  355--account  of  their  hero,  Hofer,  356—358 — plan  of  the 
Archduke  John  of  Austria  for  arming  theTyrolese  in  1805,  frustrated,, 
359 — singular  fidelity  of  the  Tyrolese,  360,  36l — they  rise  en  ipasse» 
and  capture  the  French  and  Bavarian  forces  at  Innspruck,  362 — are 
expelled  thence  by  the  French,  363 — the  French  defeated  by  the 
Tyrolese,  ib. — Hofer  betrayed  to  the  French,  364 — condemned  to 
death,  36o — account  of  his  last  moments,  366 — and  of  Speckbacher, 
one  of  Hofer's  coadjutors,  36? — 369. 

u. 

UndeSy  or  table  land  behind  the  Himalaya  mountains,  account  of,  418 — 
its  productions,  419 — Hot  petrifying  springs  there,  420, 421 — religion 
of  that  tract,  423,  424.. 

V. 

Vapour-bath  (Chinese),  account  of,  481. 

Vermuyden's  exploratory  voyage  in  Africa,  notice  of,  307,  308. 

Virgin  Mart/,  pretended  miracles  of,  337. 

Volcanic  mountains  of  Java,  notice  of,  76, 

W. 

Warden  (Mr.),  Letters  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Repfy  to,  506— 
petty  manoeuvres  of  the  partisans  of  Buonaparte,  to  keep  him  alive  in 
the  recollection  of  Europe,  506,  507 — the  work  proved  to  be  a 
blundering  translation  from  the  French,  507— and  that  the  author  is 
Las  Cases,  508 — the  book  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Warden's,  though  it 
pretends  to  refute  his  statements;  509,  5lO--the  treason  of  Ney 
demonstrated,  510,  511 — proof  that  Buonaparte  professed  Maho- 
metanism  in  Egypt,  512 — and  that  he  poisoned  his  sick  troops  at 
Jaffa,  513,  514,  515 — and  that  he  massacred  the  Turkish  garrison  of 
El  Arish,  5l6— 519--Captain  Wright  murdered  by  Fouch6  at  the 
command  of  Napoleon,  520,  521 — circumstances  of  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  522,  523— 528— probable  authors  of  the 
work,  529,  530. 

Waterloo  (battle),  reflections  on,  226.  * 
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IFebb  (Limitenant),  expedition  of,  to  discover  tbe  height  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  403 — observations  made  by  him,  434 — remarkt 
on  them,  440,  441 .    See  Hmahjfa* 

Wellesley  (Marqxiis),  Minute  rdatioe  to  the  College  of  Tort  William,  107— 
remarks  on  it,  112. 

Wry  land  (Mr.),  opinion  of,  that  the  manufacturing  system  increases  roor* 
tality,  refuted,  388—391. 

Wheelbarro'ws  used  for  carrying  the  Chinese  ladies,  487,*  48^. 

Womeny  beautiful  eulogium  on  the  benevolence  of,  312 — state  of  the 
Chinese  women,  487,  488. 

Wright  (Captain),  murder  of,  how  excused  by  Buonaparte,  519 — proof 
that  it  was  committed  by  his  order,  620|,  521, 

Writere  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  observations  on  their  for- 
mer qualifications  and  duties,  113,  118 — real  nature  of  their  duties, 
118,  U9— education  necessary  for  them,  122,  123.  126, 127 — how 
nominated  before  the  institution  of  the  East  India  College  at  Hert- 
ford, 137 — present  mode  of  nomination  and  qualifications,  i37y  138. 

Z. 

Za^amuj  a  nation  of  African  Christians,  notice  of,  319. 

Zaire  (river),  discovered  by  the  Portugueze,  330. 
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